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“National Liberation’ 


in Southern Africa 


By Colin Legum 


he struggle of the black liberation movements 
challenging the status quo in Southern Africa 

and its white defenders took a major turn as 

a result of the April 1974 army coup in Lisbon and 
the ensuing decision by Portugal to abandon five 
centuries of colonialism. The overthrow of Marcello 
Caetano’s regime knocked away one of the three 
props on which white supremacy in the region had 
rested, and led to the establishment of an inde- 
pendent government under the control of a former 
armed liberation movement in Guinea-Bissau, to 
the installation in power of a triumphant armed 
liberation movement in Mozambique, and to nego- 
tiations to determine the role that the three libera- 
tion movements in Angola will play in that land’s 
transition to independence. These developments, in 
turn, left more exposed the remaining two props 
of the white status quo—Rhodesia and South Africa. 
Elimination of Portugal as a military factor in 
Africa has clearly introduced a fluid new political 
situation, one that affects not only those liberation 
movements which have formed or are about to form 
postcolonial governments but also those which will 
continue to carry on the liberation struggle south of 
the Cunene, Zambesi, and Limpopo rivers (that is, 
in Namibia, Rhodesia, and South Africa). The pur- 
pose of the present study is to examine the orien- 
tations of the various groups and the factors that 
bear on their policies. Before we proceed to a 


Mr. Legum is Associate Editor of The Observer (Lon- 
don) and Co-editor of Africa Contemporary Record, 
an annual survey published in London. His works 
include: Pan-Africanism—A Brief Guide, 1965; 
“Africa Handbook, 1966; South Africa: Crisis for the 
West (with Margaret Legum), 1964; and The Bitter 
Choice (with Margaret Legum), 1968. 


country-by-country analysis, however, it would be 
useful to consider the broader political context in 
which these movements operate. 


‘Toward Black-White Deténte 


The most salient feature of the new situation in 
Southern African liberation politics is the increased 
emphasis being placed on détente and negotiation, 
as opposed to the policies of armed insurgency that 
have dominated the struggle for more than a decade. 

The alternatives of violence or negotiation have, 
of course, always been present in African minds. 
They were perhaps most explicitly laid out in the 
Lusaka Manifesto of April 1969. This statement, 
adopted by 13 of the 14 member-states of the East 
and Central Region of the Organization of African 
Unity, expressed a clear preference for peaceful 
liberation of Southern Africa. It pledged that guer- 
rilla activities would be curbed once the white 
colonial and local regimes accepted the principle 
of democratic rule by all peoples of the respective 
States, adding that black Africa would be flexible 
about the timetables for ultimate majority rule once 
the white governments undertook to negotiate with 
their own representative black leaders about means 
of achieving this goal. Barring such commitments, 
however, the signatories vowed to continue to sup- 
port violent struggle.’ 


1For the text of the Lusaka Manifesto, see Colin Legum, Ed., 
African Contemporary Record, 1969-70, London, Rex Collings, 
1970, pp. C41-C45. Malawi abstained from signing this Manifesto, 
holding out for a strategy of negotiation and no violence. 
The Manifesto was subsequently unanimously endorsed by the 
Organization of African Unity and then submitted to the 
United Nations General Assembly, where it was approved. 
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Inasmuch as nothing came of this proposal for 
peaceful negotiations aimed at constitutional 
change,’ black Africa saw no alternative to pursuing 
armed insurgency with renewed vigor, concentrating 
on the overthrow of Portuguese rule in Angola, 
Mozambique, and Guinea-Bissau (the last located, 
of course, not in Southern Africa but in Western Af- 
rica—see map on p. 6). With the change in regimes 
in Portugal in 1974, however, the leaders of black 
Africa concluded that a significant new opportunity 
for progress via negotiation had presented itself. 
They were encouraged in this belief by a more 
conciliatory tone in the speeches of South Africa’s 
Prime Minister Balthazar J. Vorster in October 
1974,° at a time when the Republic was facing ex- 
pulsion from the United Nations, which it only nar- 
rowly escaped through vetoes cast by the United 
States, Great Britain, and France. (At the time they 
employed their veto rights, the Western nations had 
privately warned the South Africans that such sup- 
port in the future would depend on some positive 
indication that the Republic was willing to meet the 
more realistic demands of the General Assembly— 
notably, to grant independence to Namibia and to 
make positive changes in its own racial policies.*) 

Mr. Vorster’s promise that his government would 
move in a new direction evoked immediate and 
positive African response. Zambia’s’ President 
Kenneth Kaunda—after consultations with his 
closest allies (Julius Nyerere, the President of 
Tanzania; Sir Seretse Khama, the President of 
Botswana; General Mobuto Sese Seko, the President 
of Zaire; and Samora Moises Machel, the President 
designate of Mozambique)—announced that black 
Africa was ready to begin talks with Pretoria to 
promote détente.*® 

Behind these public statements, there had been 


2 It should be noted that South Africa did attempt to initiate 
a “dialogue” with certain African countries of its own choosing, 
including the Ivory Coast, Malawi, Lesotho, Gabon, and Madagascar. 
However, these efforts were repudiated by an overwhelming 
majority of the OAU and came to naught. See Colin Legum, 
“Dialogue: The Great Debate,’ in Colin Legum, Ed., Africa 
Contemporary Record, 1971-72, London, Rex Collings, 1972. 

3 Vorster addressed the South African Senate on October 24, 
1974, and the Republic’s UN Ambassador made a conciliatory 
speech before the General Assembly the following day. On November 
10, Mr. Vorster spoke in Nigel, Transvaal, where he asked to 
be given a “six months’ chance,” during which he promised 
“surprising changes’”’ in South Africa (see Rand Daily Mai/l— 
Johannesburg—Nov. 11, 1974). 

4For details of the Western position, see ‘‘Britain’s Year in 
Africa,”’ in Colin Legum, Ed., Africa Contemporary Record, 

1974-75, London, Rex Collings, 1975. 
5 The Times (London), Oct. 28, 1974. 


a number of highly secret moves. In September} 
Mr. Vorster had visited the lvory Coast for talks with 
President Félix Houphouét-Boigny and his nelghbay 
President Léopold Senghor of Senegal. The South 
African Prime Minister had likewise been to Malawi§ 
where he had consulted with President Kamuz 
Banda, and to Botswana. South African intermedi 
aries, including Harry Oppenheimer, Chairman o 
the Anglo-American Corporation, were also involved 
in paving the way for diplomatic talks betweer} 
Zambian and South African envoys. | 
These developments culminated in a series of 
meetings in Lusaka in late November and earl 
December 1974. In these talks black Africa privately 
offered Pretoria détente (/.e., cessation of guerrille 
action) on three conditions: that an agreement be 
reached on negotiations for a new constitution i 
Rhodesia, that constitutional talks aimed at the 
establishment of an independent Namibia be 
launched, and that meaningful discussions betwee 
the Vorster government and representative black 
leaders of the Republic (including those politica 
prisoners held on Robben Island and elsewhere) bed 
initiated for the purpose of negotiating a new con4 
stitution acceptable to the entire population of the) 
country. Progress toward fulfillment of the first) 
condition took place in early December, when rep4 
resentatives of the lan Smith government met i 
Lusaka with the newly-united leadership of the three 
major Rhodesian liberation movements to work out 
an agreement for détente and negotiation in the 
breakaway British colony. The Lusaka Agreement 
provided that the Smith regime would immediately 
release all political prisoners and open talks withj 
representative black leaders to find an acceptable 
new constitution for Rhodesia’s legal independence,} 
that the liberation forces would end guerrilla attack 
during the period of negotiations, and that South} 
Africa would withdraw its 2,000 paramilitary police 
from Rhodesia once all “terrorism” had ceased.° 
While Vorster’s apparent commitment to pull} 
South African forces out of Rhodesia clearly weakens} 
the position of lan Smith, it is by no means certain} 
that the talks between the Rhodesian leader and his} 
black challengers, which began early in February} 
1975, will be successful. Mr. Smith’s obvious re- 
luctance to make any move toward permitting ma- 
jority rule has led to an increasingly tough response 
from Mr. Vorster, as reflected in the critical com- 


® /bid., Dec. 12, 1974. 


Signs of the debilitating colonial struggle: a Portuguese soldier wearing a peace symbol pauses in April 
1973 maneuvers against guerrillas of the Front for the Liberation of Mozambique (FRELIMO): to the right, 
FRELIMO forces on the march with a foreign anti-tank weapon. 


‘ments published in the pro-government Afrikaans 
press.’ 

The likelihood of progress in the promised nego- 
tiations on Namibia’s independence must be rated 
as reasonably high, although there probably will not 
9e any quick agreements. Far more problematical 
s Mr. Vorster’s willingness to move toward the kind 
of changes inside his own Republic that would be 
acceptable to its black majority. It is much easier 
for him to be flexible about modifying conditions in 
‘erritories on South Africa’s periphery—Rhodesia 
and Namibia—than in his own heartland. 

Once started, nevertheless, the process of détente 
$ bound to produce a number of vital changes 
which will further alter the balance of power in 
southern Africa. At the same time, should the aa- 
vance toward the achievement of full democratic 
‘ights for all peoples of the region encounter bottle- 


vwecks or proceed too slowly, black Africans retain 


7A number of critical editorials were published in Afrikaaner 
jationalist papers like Die Transva/er (Johannesburg), Rapport 
Johannesburg), and Die Burger (Capetown). For a summary, 
ee The Guardian (Manchester), Jan. 13, 1975. 


—London Daily Express and Gerard Klijn via Pictorial Parade. 


the option of reverting to violent guerrilla action— 
an option rendered all the more viable by the dis- 
mantling of Portugal’s colonial empire and the rapid 


movement toward black majority rule in Lisbon’s | 


former African colonies. 


In this general connection, it is essential to note | 
that the collapse of Portuguese colonialism carries | 


several important lessons which may not have been 
lost on the white regimes in Salisbury and Pretoria. 


In fact, the decision of the black African presidents | 


to turn to a policy of détente and negotiation seems 
predicated on a serious reading by the white gov- 
ernments of the writing scribed on the wall by the 
Portuguese experience. 

The first lesson is that an armed insurrectionary 
movement need not achieve military superiority as 
an absolute condition for its success, that the 


political repercussions of a prolonged struggle may | 
be of greater importance than military victory. Ex- | 


cept in Guinea-Bissau, the anti-Portuguese guerrilla 
forces did not win their wars. While they were get- 


| ting progressively stronger on the ground in Angola | 
| and Mozambique and might, over a long period, 
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Mapping a strategy for African national liberation— 
Holden Roberto, left, then President of the Revolu- 
tionary Government of Angola in Exile, confers with 
Algerian Premier Ben Bella in Dakar on August 24, 
1963. In Dakar the newly-formed Organization of 
African Unity pledged aid to the war of liberation in 
Angola. 


—Paris-Match via Pictorial Parade. 


have defeated an attenuated Portuguese army, that 
Stage had not yet been reached in April 1974. How- 
ever, the Lisbon military coup that enabled the 
black majorities of Portugal’s African colonies to 
gain their liberation was in an important sense pre- 
cipitated by the long, drawn-out struggles in these 
colonies. As the demands that the wars made on 
Lisbon’s national budget and on Portuguese man- 
power mounted, serious doubts arose in Portugal 
about the value of the conflicts in terms of Portu- 
guese national interests, and public confidence in 
the country’s leadership waned. It is extremely 
doubtful whether the Portuguese Armed Forces 
Movement could so easily have taken power without 
the contributions of the guerrillas in the African 
bush to an undermining of the old Salazarist system. 

Thus it was not enough that the Portuguese 
possessed greater military strength than the guer- 
rillas opposing them. Once the ruling minority 
power group had proved itself incapable of winning 
decisively and had fallen into a debilitating defen- 
sive struggle, the clear advantage of military 
strength disappeared. At that point, the familiar 
attempt to engage in “a battle for the minds” of the 
increasingly hostile or uncommitted native popula- 


tions was almost certain to fail. (This is perhaps 
one of the most crucial lessons inherent not only 
in the Portuguese colonial wars but in all the recent 
armed conflicts in the Third World.) 

Besides shedding new light on the significance 
of the political dimension of armed guerrilla strug- 
gle, the demise of Portuguese colonialism also 
served to confirm the workability of the broad stra- 
tegic approach to the liberation of Southern Africa 
proposed by the former Algerian leader, Ahmed 
Ben Bella, in discussions with black South African 
leaders in 1963.° Ben Bella argued at that time that 
the newly-formed Organization of African Unity 
(OAU)—a grouping of independent African states— 
should concentrate its efforts on winning majority 
rule in the weakest of the white-minority redoubts 
in the region. In short, it should seek first to knock 
out Portuguese colonial power, then to topple the 
white regime in Rhodesia, and finally to confront 
the South African government. 

The OAU did operate according to these priori- 
ties and, having achieved its initial objective, is now | 
clearly drawing aim on the next target—Rhodesia. 
In fact, the OAU’s special organ, the African Liber- 
ation Committee (ALC), has already decided to allo- 
cate to the groups opposing the Smith regime the 
share of arms and the bulk of the funds that previ- 
ously went to the anti-Portuguese liberation move- 
ments. One can therefore anticipate a considerable 
strengthening of the Zimbabwe liberation forces 
“Zimbabwe” being the African nationalist name for 
Rhodesia). The ALC also intends to increase support 
for the South West African People’s Organization 
(SWAPO) in Namibia. For the present the ALC will 
devote lesser attention and aid to the liberation 
forces arrayed against South Africa.° 


Sources of External Aid 


As suggested by the preceding discussion, ex- 
ternal aid has been important to the liberation 
movements. They have drawn the major portion of 
such assistance from the states of black Africa, 


8 See Colin and Margaret Legum, South Africa: Crisis for the West, 
New York, Praeger, 1963, p. 4. 

°This is reflected in the ALC budget allocation for 1974-75. 
While this is kept secret, for some details, see ‘The Organization of 
African Unity in 1974,” by Zdenek Cervenka and Colin Legum, in 
Africa Contemporary Record, 1974-75. Also see the speech by 
President Nyerere to the 24th session of the ALC, published in 
Tanzania News Letter (Dar Es Salaam), October 1974/January 1975, 
under the heading ‘‘Rhodesia and Namibia Next Targets.” 


i a 


but they have received substantial economic, mili- 
tary, and political support from other countries as 
well, in particular from the Communist nations. It 
is useful to examine the reasons for this specific 
configuration of external assistance and to deter- 
mine what, if anything, it indicates about the politi- 
cal orientations of the liberation movements and the 
sort of policies that they are likely to follow. 

The liberation movements have found a natural 
sally and staunch supporter in the Organization of 
African Unity, which from its founding conference 
‘in 1963 has been dedicated to collective action 
against the “white South” in order to complete “the 
unfinished African revolution.” The OAU has sought 
to maximize the effectiveness of its aid to the libera- 
tion struggle and to minimize the risks of big-power 
competition and intervention in it by insisting that 
all aid both from inside Africa and from abroad be 
channeled exclusively through the African Libera- 
tion Committee. Inasmuch as this aid was disbursed 
to the various movements in accordance with the 
priorities suggested by the Ben Bella strategy just 
discussed, this arrangement unquestionably affected 
the fortunes of the liberation struggle in different 


areas. 


supplies on their way to Mozambique’s FRELIMO 
tuerrillas from the neighboring black African state 
tf Zambia. 


—Gerard Klijn/Pictorial Parade. 


However, the OAU has been only partial y suc- | 


cessful in enforcing its principle of exclusivity. To 
be sure, the bulk of economic and military aid from 
the black African states has been proffered collec- 
tively through the ALC to the various liberation 
movements, as has aid from the governments of 
Yugoslavia, Sweden, Denmark, Norway, and Holland 
and from such nongovernmental groups as the 
World Council of Churches and the British Labor 
Party. However, the Soviet Union and other Warsaw 


Pact states, as well as the People’s Republic of | 


China (before 1970 at least), have channeled only 


part of their assistance through the ALC. Perhaps | 
the larger share of the aid that these Communist | 


states have provided has gone directly to specific 


liberation groups favored by the donor states. Thus, | 


the Popular Movement for the Liberation of Angola 
(Movimento Popular para a Libertagao de Angola— 


MPLA), the African National Congress (ANC) in | 
South Africa, the African Party for the Independence 


of “Portuguese” Guinea and the Cape Verde Islands 
(Partido Africano de Independencia de Guiné 


“portuguesa” e das Ilhas de Cabo Verde (PAIGC), 
and, to a lesser extent, the Front for the Liberation 
of Mozambique (Frente de Libertagao de Mocam- 
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Maj. Hashim Mbita, right, Executive Secretary of the 
ALC, examines Portuguese army weapons picked up 
during a 1972 tour of insurgency areas. 


—London Daily Express via Pictorial Parade. 
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pigue—FRELIMO) have all benefited from direct 
soviet aid. In the 1960's, the Chinese, pursuing 
their rivalry with the Soviet Union, attempted to ex- 
end their patronage to rival groups in each of these 
sountries, but since the latter movements were gen- 
erally the least effective on the scene, Peking by 
970 appears to have tired of this futile gambit and 
0 have opted to give its assistance through the 

C—a shift which predictably won the approval 

many African leaders.*° 

Those liberation movements that have sought 

d/or accepted direct assistance from non-African 
purces (and it should be noted that not all the 
rroups that have wanted such aid have received 
™) have clearly done so out of a desire to enhance 

ir own local political prospects. The Communist 
tates, on the other hand, have provided assistance, 

t, because of an understandable wish to take 
advantage of the opportunity to undermine such 
estern powers as Portugal and South Africa and, 
second, because of the ongoing rivalry between 

king and Moscow for recognition as the principal 
atron of the African liberation struggle. 

The intensity of this competition for influence 
1 Africa is suggested by two representative propa- 
anda items. Peking’s Hung Ch’i recently accused 

2 USSR of being “a rapacious international ex- 
loiter” which had set up its own multinational cor- 
orations to buy cheap and sell dear to developing 
ountries, and which placed stiff repayment terms 

the aid it gave.** Moscow’s Sovetskaia Rossiia 
ountered with an article on “What Peking Wants 
1 Africa,” which charged the Chinese with trying 
) foist a kind of development on Africa that—by 

phasizing “self-reliance” and the primacy of 
griculture—ensured continuation of the conti- 
ent’s economic backwardness. Chinese aid to small 
gricultural projects, the food industry, and light 
dustry was pictured as preventing the flow into 
frica of top scientific and technical know-how and 


ES 


19These expressions of approval are always made in private 
ce the source of foreign funds is obviously a delicate matter for 
@ ALC. However, the author has on a number of occasions 
told in private by African leaders of their efforts to discourage 
e Russians and the Chinese from bypassing the ALC. 
410f the active guerrilla groups, the following have failed to 
any substantial aid from non-African sources: the Pan- 
can Congress in South Africa; the Front for the National 
peration of Angola (until 1974); the National Union for the 
lal Independence of Angola; and the three rival 
Odesian groups—the Zimbabwe African National Union, the 
™babwe African People’s Union, and the Front for the Liberation 
_ Zimbabwe. 
2 Quoted in West Africa (London), Sept. 23, 1974. 


financial resources from countries of the “socialist 
community.” ” 

Articles of this type have been reproduced and 
widely distributed among African leaders. Further- 
more, African leaders have complained privately 
that whenever they have visited either the USSR 
or China, they have invariably found themselves 
subjected by their hosts to condemnations of the 
other Communist power. In addition, once a given 
movement has accepted the aid of, and voiced sup- 
port for, one of the two antagonists, it has been 
unable to obtain direct assistance from the other. 
(Aid received via the ALC, of course, has not en- 
tailed such complications.) 

The major Western powers have been conspic- 
uously absent from the rolls of benefactors of the 
African liberation movements. (There was, to be 
sure, a brief moment during the Kennedy Adminis- 
tration when Holden Roberto’s Front for the National 
Liberation of Angola [Frente Nacional de Libertacao 
de Angola—FNLA] received some backing from the 
United States, and the late Eduardo Mondlane’s 
Mozambique Institute in Dar es Salaam, Tanganyika, 
did garner some nonmilitary US aid.) This situation 
reflects no a priori anti-Western orientation within 
the African liberation movements; in fact, these 
groups have never ceased to knock at Western doors 
for support. Rather, it is the major NATO powers 
that have held back, for fear of encouraging the 
violent overthrow of regimes in Rhodesia and South 
Africa or the weakening of Portugal. The West has 
preferred to rely on persuasion in trying to influence 
the Portuguese and white-minority regimes of 
Southern Africa to liberalize domestic policies. So 
far, however, this reliance on persuasion has failed 
to produce any meaningful change, and black 
Africans have come to see the major Western coun- 
tries, as, at best, ambiguous backers of the libera- 
tion effort, if not, in fact, direct or indirect upholders 
of the white regimes. 

In sum, the black liberation movements in 
Southern Africa have looked for external assistance 
and taken it from wherever they could get it. The 
fact that aid has tended to come from certain por- 
tions of the globe rather than from other areas is 
more a function of the attitudes of the donors than 
of any particular leanings on the part of the re- 


13 Quoted in ibid., Dec. 2, 1974. 

14 These facts have emerged at various times in the period 
1970-73 in various US Congressional hearings, especially in 
discussions of CIA conduit organizations. 
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cipient guerrilla movements. Moreover, while the 
major aid supplied by the ALC contributed to the 
success of the struggle against Portuguese colonial- 
ism, and while in some cases aid from African and 
non-African sources has bolstered the fortunes of 
one or another of contending guerrilla groups, it 
can be stated in general that the source of foreign 
aid has not proved to be a major determinant of 
the orientations of the various movements. Whether 
this rule will continue to pertain as the liberation 
movements make the transition from insurgency to 
positions of power in their lands, only time will tell. 

Having described in broad terms the political 
environment in which Southern Africa’s black libera- 
tion forces are operating and the various factors 
that bear on their activities, let us now turn to a 
more detailed examination of the individual move- 
ments. In particular, we shall attempt to define the 
orientations and the likely policies of these groups 
as they assume power or wage the struggle for 
black self-determination. We shall begin our survey 
with the insurgent groups of Portuguese Africa in 
the postcolonial setting. 


The Liberators of Guinea-Bissau 


Portugal’s three major African colonies have 
progressed toward independence at a pace directly 
proportionate to the effectiveness of their respective 
liberation movements. Thus, the first colony to 
achieve independence (in September 1974) has 
been Guinea-Bissau. There, the PAIGC had waged 
a successful guerrilla insurrection and has now 
assumed control of the fledgling government. At 
the moment, the PAIGC has no obvious political 
rivals; however, its future depends on its being able 
to maintain the unity forged by its former charis- 
matic leader, the revolutionary Marxist Amilcar 
Cabral, who was assassinated in 1972. One decisive 
element within the movement is the rivalry between 
some of the black leaders from the mainland and 
the mesti¢o (persons of mixed ancestry) intelli- 
gentsia originating from the capital, Bissau, or the 
Cape Verde Islands. In fact, the tensions growing 
out of this rivalry may have led to Cabral’s murder. 
The recent announcement of Portugal’s intention 
to grant the Cape Verdes independence on July 5, 
1975,** did not indicate whether they would be 


15 The Washington Post, Dec. 19, 1974. 


united with Guinea-Bissau, but the proposal for @ 
referendum to decide their future gives the PAIG@ 
a major role in the undertaking as the only loca 
party authorized to assist in the preparations fof 
the voting. 

The present PAIGC government is a coalition of 
pragmatic African nationalists and Marxists. Th@ 
latter group includes individuals who insist—ag 
does the Republic of Guinea’s President Sékoi 
Touré (the PAIGC’s principal ally during the year 
of guerrilla struggle and hence a strong influenc@ 
on his small neighbor)—on giving their Marxism 
an idiosyncratic African style, and those who lean 
as does Cuba’s Fidel Castro (another strong supi 
porter of the PAIGC struggle)—toward international} 
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Luiz Cabral, President of the newly-independent state 
of Guinea-Bissau and brother of the late Amilca 
Cabral. 


—Camerapix via Keystone 
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siliance with Moscow. Luiz Cabral, the new Repub- 
President, is strongly influenced by the distinc- 
» Marxist ideas of his late brother, Amilcar, and 
his own personal friendship with Fidel Castro, 
like his brother, he has remained well-disposed 
ard the Portuguese and is capable of pursuing 
pragmatic course. 

_ What the final shape of the PAIGC government's 
solicies will be remains unclear as yet, and there 
bound to be political conflicts among the ruling 
ite—as have occurred in all liberation movements 
the morrow of independence. But the nature of 
the relationship that Guinea-Bissau and Portugal 
out with each other will have an important 
aring on these policies. This, in turn, will depend 
the character of the regime that ultimately 
erges inside Portugal itself. The present govern- 
t in Lisbon has gone far toward undoing the 
rerness of the liberation struggle by the speed 
th which it transferred power to the PAIGC and 
its agreement to concede a major role to the 
in Cape Verde as well. 

Another factor that may affect the PAIGC’s future 
Hirection significantly is where Guinea-Bissau ob- 
ains its foreign aid. Portugal itself cannot afford to 
}offer much assistance to this pitifully poor little 
Hsountry. The Soviet Union and China have already 
}>ffered substantial aid, but without mentioning any 
es; it remains to be seen whether other sources 
e.g., the European Economic Community—uwill 
tch the amounts that the Communist powers are 
drepared to give. The OAU has voted $1 million for 
she new republic, to come out of the ALC’s 1975 
sudget. } 


| FRELIMO and Mozambique 


In Mozambique, it is FRELIMO that will assume 
control of the country at independence in July 1975. 
RELIMO leaders, like those of the PAIGC, have been 
Influenced by the experiences of a hard guerrilla 
struggle; moreover, they, too, are a mixture of 
African nationalists and Marxists. But in FRELIMO’s 
Hease, both nationalists and Marxists have been 
rrongly attracted by Peking’s example of building 
self-reliance by rural revolution and by its agrarian 
dolicies. This is true of FRELIMO’s chief (and the 
ikely first president of the new republic), Samora 

pises Machel, and his deputy, Joaquim Chissano. 
30th men, however, are less rigorously ideological 
n their approach than the probable new Foreign 


Minister, Marcellino dos Santos, a poet and intellec- 
tual who has been influenced more by Moscow than 
by Peking. 

Although the Marxist intellectuals managed to 
acquire a strong position in the exile movement 
during the period of armed struggle, their political 
strength is likely to decline when FRELIMO con- 
fronts the realities of independent Mozambique. 
One may predict that, once FRELIMO has assumed 
power, it will draw more upon the perspectives of 
Tanzania’s President, Julius Nyerere, than upon any 
non-African political influences. Nyerere served as 
the patron of the Mozambique struggle, and his 
marked aversion to foreign ideologies and his cham- 
pioning of a non-Marxist African socialism have 
strongly influenced Samora Machel. (Machel’s prag- 
matic leadership has already been demonstrated by 
his readiness to cooperate with the new regime in 
Lisbon and by his expressed willingness to discuss 
economic links with his powerful neighbor, South 
Africa.) 

FRELIMO’s policies toward Rhodesia and South 
Africa are likely to be crucial in determining the 
course of events as the African strategy moves into 
its second phase, and they will probably differ con- 
siderably. There is no reason to suppose that 
FRELIMO will act with anything but hostility toward 
Rhodesia. Controlling the landlocked, breakaway 
colony’s most direct and cheapest route to the sea— 
via the port of Beira—FRELIMO will have the power 
to cut off Mr. Smith’s former channel for evading 
international economic sanctions. However, Mozam- 
bique will have to pay a price for stopping the 
Rhodesian trade traffic. Beira for a number of years 
depended largely on trade traffic from Rhodesia 
and Zambia for its economic health. Because of the 
closing of the border between Rhodesia and Zambia 
in 1972, the latter state now routes much of its 
trade to the north through Tanzania (a channel 
whose attractiveness will likely increase with com- 
pletion of the Chinese-built Tanzam—-now renamed 
TANZARA—railway in late 1975), or to the west 
through Angola. Even should Rhodesia be liberated, 
attracting the Zambian traffic back to Beira will not 
be easy. 

In the past, FRELIMO actively helped the 
Zimbabwe liberation movement infiltrate Rhodesia 
via the crucial Téte province of western Mozam- 
bique, and currently FRELIMO is beginning to make 
some of its old military camps available to Zimbab- 
wean guerrillas. This cooperation could open up 
Rhodesia’s eastern flank to guerrilla insurgency. 
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The possibility of FRELIMO committing itself at 
an early stage against South Africa, however, is 
another matter entirely. When Mozambique gains 
its independence at mid-year, it will find itself al- 
most bankrupt and will require not only massive 
local efforts but also major international assistance 
just to reestablish its economy on a noncolonial 
basis, particularly since the country possesses few 
natural resources. In this context, it becomes highly 
significant that the economies of Mozambique and 
South Africa are closely intertwined as a result of 
a combination of traditional policies and geographic 
realities. One may trace three major areas of eco- 
nomic interdependency. First, the viability of 


Lourenco Marques (Mozambique’s capital city and 
second most important port) depends largely on 
South African traffic, which currently accounts for 
some 75 percent of the trade passing through the 
port city. For South Africa, hauling exports from the 
Eastern Transvaal through Mozambique to the sea 
not only affords the cheapest transportation route 
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but also eases congestion at South Africa’s ow 
heavily-used ports. Second, Mozambique’s larges 
single source of foreign-exchange earnings derive 
from the wages of some 135,000 migrant worker 
at the Rand gold mines, a labor force which is, i 
turn, vital to South African gold mining. Third, the 
controversial Cabora-Bassa hydroelectric powe 
complex in Mozambique—whose construction was 
financed largely by South African sources—is no 
nearing completion. Cabora-Bassa has an energ 
potential far greater than Mozambique’s imaginab! 
needs, and its only other sizable potential custome 
is South Africa. 

These mutual economic interests impose thei 
own inexorable demands on the policies of -oth 
countries. Only a Mozambique revolutionary gov 
ernment willing to sacrifice its own immediate na 
tional interests and ready to plunge the countr 
into an even deeper state of bankruptcy could con: 
template breaking off all economic relations wit 
Pretoria. Such a decision, to judge from Machel’s 


signate 
gal in July), shown addressing village peasants 
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tial policy statements, seems improbable. What 
mains to be seen is the kind of bargains that the 
9 natural political adversaries can strike in order 
0 serve their essential and at present complemen- 
national economic interests. 


he Future of Angola 


The internal situation in Angola is altogether dif- 
erent from that in Mozambique and potentially 
ite explosive. Angola’s liberation movements, 
ree in number, failed to get firmly established on 
2 ground prior to the Portuguese collapse and 
ong eschewed any common action. Moreover, 
ngola’s riches—oil, minerals, and cash crops— 
nave created important vested interests among the 
ortuguese of Angola. (The important oil fields 
wround Luanda and in the Cabinda Enclave consti- 
te an exception, for they are largely controlled by 
American-owned multinational firms). Finally, the 
»ortuguese form a community of some 600,000 out 
%f a total population of six million and hence con- 
‘titute a minority twice as large as the white 
inority of Rhodesia at the time of the latter’s 
nilateral declaration of independence in 1965. As 
result of these many factors, Angola runs the risk 
f plunging into a civil war with potential conse- 
uences as dire as those that befell the Congo in 
960 after the precipitate ending of Belgian rule. 
‘However, there is ground for hope that this even- 
vality may be avoided. So far, Portugal and the 
frican states have cooperated to try to form a stable 
ational coalition government that could assume 
responsibility for the country’s future. The conclu- 
on of an agreement between the competing libera- 
ion groups in Mombasa, Kenya, on January 5, 1975, 
nd subsequently ratified in the Algarve agreement 
“ith the Portuguese government at the end of 
anuary, marks a significant stride forward in this 
begard. Each of the movements is to provide three 
Jninisters for a coalition government, which will also 
lude three ministers appointed by Lisbon. This 
#overnment, which was installed in Luanda early in 
february, is to preside over the transition to inde- 
pendence, now expected to come within 12 months.” 
While the Mombasa agreement has diminished 


® ** The New York Times, Jan. 5, 1975, reported the unity accord in 
»yombasa. Agreement on the transitional government and the 

tting of Nov. 11, 1975, as the date for Angolan independence, 
reported in The Washington Post, Jan. 16, 1975. 


the threat of civil war, it remains to be seen how 
well differences among the rival movements and 
their various supporters will be worked out during 
the transitional period or after independence is 
granted. Particularly thorny is the question of the 
creation of a unified Angolan army. 

Of the insurgent groups, the Popular Movement 
for the Liberation of Angola (MPLA)—1led by Dr. 
Agostinho Neto, a distinguished poet in the Portu- 
guese language—has been the one favored by the 
OAU. It also enjoys direct and heavy backing from 
Moscow. The MPLA suffers from internecine con- 
flicts that have little to do with ideology, however 
much some of the rivals pretend otherwise. These 
stem from personality conflicts centering on the 
introverted and secretive Dr. Neto. His rivals accuse 
him of having clandestine dealings with foreign 
supporters, and he denounces his detractors as 
tribalists and neocolonialist agents who have be- 
trayed MPLA’s radical principles. Neto boasts two 
major assets—the loyalty of perhaps a major part 
of the MPLA’s fighting force in the eastern zone and 
his popularity among the black urban population. 

Within the MPLA, the most important rival to 
Neto is one of his former lieutenants, Daniel 
Chipenda, a guerrilla fighter and onetime Portu- 
guese football star. Chipenda’s main internal sup- 
port comes from among the Ovimbundu people of 
southern Angola, but he also enjoys the favor of the 
Zambian government.” A third faction—the Active 
Revolt Group—is led by a former Catholic priest, 
Father Pinta Andrade, who spent 12 years in Portu- 
guese prisons. His headquarters is in Brazzaville, 
the capital of the Congo People’s Republic, which, 
as a neighbor of the oil-rich Cabinda Enclave, has 
a strong interest in Angola’s future. The Group’s 
principal domestic backing stems from a section 
of Angola’s intellectuals. These divisions, it should 
be underscored, continue to persist despite re- 
peated attempts by the ALC, as well as by the presi- 
dents of the Congo, Zaire, Zambia, and Tanzania, to 
restore unity to the movement. 

The faction-ridden MPLA’s main competitor has 
been the FNLA, led by Holden Roberto. This group, 
once recognized by the OAU as the Angolan gov- 
ernment-in-exile,* receives its main internal sup- 


17 Chipenda has threatened to unleash civil war because he was 
excluded from the talks in Lisbon and from the transitional 
government established there (see the dispatch by David B. Ottaway 
in The Washington Post, Jan. 29, 1975). 

18 For a history of the episode, see Douglas Wheeler and 
René Péilisier, Angola, New York, Praeger, 1971. 
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| port from the Bakongo people in northern Angola, 

but its strength derives from the massive support 
of Zaire, which allows the FNLA to maintain three 
military camps on its territory. Roberto, it should 
be added, is the brother-in-law of Zaire’s General 
Mobutu. 

The final contender for power among Angola’s 
black liberation forces is the National Union for the 
Total Independence of Angola (Uniao Nacional para 
a Independencia Total de Angola—UNITA). Its leader, 
Dr. Jonas Savimbi, has somehow managed to main- 
tain his forces inside Angola, mainly in the Ovim- 
bundu country, without assistance from the OAU or 
other foreign backers. A much-publicized overture 
to the Chinese in 1969 came to naught.” Both the 
MPLA and the FNLA have accused Savimbi of having 
a secret understanding with the Portuguese army, 
which they see as the only possible explanation of 
his forces’ survival. These allegations, however, have 
not prevented Savimbi from emerging as one of the 
triumvirate of liberation leaders to share power in 
the transition to independence. 

As the Angolan liberation groups seek to patch 
up their differences of some 14 years and to estab- 
lish a framework within which to assume the re- 
sponsibilities of government, it is important to keep 
in mind the nature of the foreign support that the 
rival groups have enjoyed in the past and the bear- 
ing that this consideration might have on the 
evolving Angolan situation. 

The strongest force on the scene is Zaire’s Gen- 
eral Mobutu, who not only possesses the largest 
army in the area but also is capable of providing 
economic assistance to his chosen candidate— 
Holden Roberto. Zaire has an important economic 
Stake in Angola’s future stability because mineral 
exports from Katanga Province (renamed Shaba 
Province) must pass through the heart of Angola on 
the Benguela rail line to reach the sea and because 
recent oil discoveries in off-shore Zaire territory 
adjoin the Cabinda fields. However, Mobutu’s prime 
concern would seem to be to prevent civil war from 
breaking out in Angola and thus to preclude the 
possibility of foreign involvement on Zaire’s door- 
step. For example, while he has strongly supported 
the FNLA, he has expanded his contacts by per- 
Suading Chipenda and Savimbi to set up offices in 
his capital, Kinshasa, and by establishing links 
with the Andrade wing of the MPLA. 


en 


19 see Legum, Africa Contemporary Record, 1969-70, 
p. B-349, 
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In Mobutu’s scheme of things, the odd-man-oif 
would appear to ‘be MPLA chief Dr. Neto, whog 
radical rhetoric and reliance on Soviet SUPpO} 
Mobutu may distrust as a result of his own bitte 
experiences with rebel insurrectionaries and the} 
Communist backers. Nonetheless, Mobutu desire 
above all to avert civil war and has gone along wit 
the other African leaders in trying to restore unit 
within the MPLA and in promoting cooperation be 
tween it and its two competitors. The other Africa 
presidents most closely concerned with Angola’ 
future (Nyerere of Tanzania, Kaunda of Zambia, an 
Marien Ngouabi of the Congo People’s Republic 
have consistently refused to endorse any coalitiot 
which excluded Neto, seeing such an exclusion aj 
inviting civil war. | 

The Portuguese authorities both in the metro 
politan country and in Angola, with whom Mobutt 
has maintained working relations, tend to view hig 
candidate as a “black racist” because of Roberto’g 
role in the massacre of Portuguese families i 
1961.” They prefer either Dr. Neto (because of his 
Portuguese cultural affinities) or Savimbi (whom 
they regard as an acceptable moderate). 

Neto likewise enjoys the favor of the Soviet Union 
for several reasons. From its inception in Luanda in 
the 1950’s, the MPLA had among its intellectual 
leaders a number of prominent Marxists, mainly 
mesticos; moreover, when Roberto launched his ow 
movement in 1960, he adopted a strongly hostile 
attitude toward communism. The MPLA also hac 
the backing of the clandestine Portuguese Com 
munist Party, whose exile leadership was in Prague.| 
For all these reasons, Moscow saw the MPLA as 
offering the best medium for deploying its African) 
Strategy in Angola. | 

For their part, the Chinese have by and large} 
steered clear of the Angolan struggle. However, in 
1973, after Mobutu had paid a visit to Peking and) 
the OAU had decided to recognize the FNLA once! 
again, China agreed to send 250 commando trainers 
to assist Roberto’s forces. This piece of Peking 
opportunism was dictated by Chinese interest in hav-| 
ing some part in the Angola liberation struggle, but 
also by Peking’s desire to please Mobutu, and espe-} 
cially Nyerere, who had asked for Chinese help at a 
time when the intensity of the guerrilla struggle was 
Sagging. 

One cannot assume from the foregoing, it should 
be emphasized, that the various liberation move-} 
setae sap ee 


20 See Wheeler and Péllisier, op. cit. 


ments feel themselves closely tied to any of their 
actual or potential foreign champions. They appear 
to rely most heavily on African backers, the strongest 
of whom at present is General Mobutu. But whether, 
in the end, he will turn out to be Angola’s kingmaker 
still remains highly speculative. 

Two final elements bearing on the shape of inde- 
pendent Angola deserve brief mention here: the 
powerful white community and the question of 
Angolan oil resources. Like the Belgians in the 
former Katanga, Angola’s resident Portuguese retain 
a strong interest in ensuring that their chosen 
candidate should emerge as the leader of inde- 
pendent Angola, but there is no obvious Moise 
Tshombe on whom they can count. Had it not been 
for Roberto’s role in the 1961 affair, he might have 
fitted the bill, being free of radical ideology and by 
mature and experience a sound businessman. The 
white Angolans themselves are by no means united, 
except in the general objective of seeing a multi- 
racial society established in a free Angola on condi- 
tions that will enable them to continue to make their 
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Jonas Savimbi, President of the National Union for the Total Independence of Angola, addresses a unifica- 
tion meeting of Angolan national liberation movements in Mombasa, Kenya, in January 1975. Seated from 
left are: Dr. Antonio Agostinho Neto, head of the Popular Movement for the Liberation of Angola; Daniel T. 
arap Moi, Vice President of Kenya; Jomo Kenyatta, President of Kenya; and Holden Roberto, head of the 
Front for the National Liberation of Angola. 


—Camerapix via Keystone. 


homes there. A small but influential group is more 
narrowly concerned with maintaining its own con- 
siderable economic stake in postcolonial Angola. 
The leader of this group is Fernando Falcao, a 
wealthy industrialist, who also heads the Front for 
a United Angola (a body representing a broader 
segment of white Angolans, including the financially 
powerful interests, anxious to preserve their political 
rights in the future society). Falcao’s preference 
among black Angolan leaders is Savimbi, but the 
latter has publicly repudiated any such alliance on 
the ground that Falcao represents precisely those 
interests that Savimbi would like to eliminate, or 
at least substantially reduce, in an Angola freed 
from Portuguese colonial rule. 

Oil considerations may also have some effect on 
Angola’s future. Among Africans there were initially 
two widespread fears: either that Cabinda’s neigh- 
bors (Zaire and the Congo People’s Republic) might 
seek to gain control of Angola’s oil wealth, or that 
the international oil interests in the enclave might 
support a secessionist liberation movement—the 
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front lines in Angola in 1971. 


Front for the Liberation of the Cabinda Enclave, led 
by Luis Franque. At present, however, there seems 
little doubt that Cabinda’s future will be linked with 
that of an independent Angola—that is, unless the 
country is plunged into the chaos of civil war. 


The Struggle over Namibia 


Directly south of Angola lies Namibia (South West 
Africa), a former German colony mandated to South 
Africa after World War | and retained by Pretoria 
despite termination of the mandate and the declara- 
tion by the United Nations Security Council in 1966 
that South African occupation of the territory was 
illegal." Armed struggle against South African rule 
in the territory commenced in the same year, when 
the South West African People’s Organization 
(SWAPO) formed the People’s Liberation Army of 
Namibia and began to send insurgents into Namibia 

21 This position was upheld by a decision of the International 
Court of Justice in the Hague, handed down on June ely LOS a. 


See Colin Legum, Ed., Africa Contemporary Record, 1971-72, 
Pp. B384-B386. 
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Angolan guerrillas carrying food and arms supplies from their bases and refugee villages in Zaire into their 
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through the territory’s Caprivi Strip and through 
southern Angola. 

The leading liberation group in Namibia, SWAPO, 
differs from other movements in southern Africa in 
several respects. In the first place, it maintains two 
wings—one an external group that is organized to 
Carry on the armed struggle, the other an internal 
group that pursues nonviolent political tactics. 
SWAPO’s military incursions have been on a scale 
sufficient to require a considerable South African 
armed police force along Namibia’s northern fron- 
tier, a force which was strengthened by military 
units after the Portuguese collapse. The movement 
has achieved its greatest Success, however, in infil- 
trating trained militants into the territory to politi- 
cize black Namibians. SWAPO claims some credit 
for the general strike of black workers in Ovambo- 
land in 1971-72_the first action of such magnitude 
under South African rule. 

A second distinctive feature of SWAPO is the 
degree of its nonalignment with any major world 
power center. The movement has avoided taking 
sides in the Sino-Soviet dispute, and it enjoys gen- 
eral acceptance both in Western and in Communist 


apitals, which SWAPO’s unchallenged leader, Sam 

ujoma, regularly visits. SWAPO’s last consultative 
conference (held in Tanzania at the end of 1969) 

as attended by observers from West European 
countries as well as by observers from Czechoslo- 
vakia, Romania, the USSR, and Yugoslavia. Its mili- 
tary aid comes principally through the ALC, and its 
fighters have received military training in Egypt, 
Algeria, and Tanzania. It draws some foreign aid 
from the Soviet Union, as well as from Yugoslavia, 
Norway, Denmark, and Sweden, who channel it 
through the ALC. 

SWAPO includes representatives from all major 
black ethnic groups, but its main strength lies 
among the Ovambo tribesmen, who constitute al- 
most half of the total black population. Concentrated 
in the northern province of Ovamboland, the Ovambo 
have ethnic links with tribal clans across the border 
in southern Angola. 

The sole rival of SWAPO within Namibia has been 
the South West African National Union (SWANU). 
Its internal base is largely confined to the small 
'Hereros tribe in the south, whose chieftain, Clemens 
Kapuuo, is a prominent figure in the National Con- 
vention, which is a loose association of all black 
political organizations inside the territory of 
Namibia. SWAPO, however, was always a reluctant 
participant in the Convention and has lately become 
openly hostile to it and to Kapuuo. Abroad, the 
stature of SWANU has diminished, and the amount 
of international support and assistance it receives 
has declined to minimal levels. 

South Africa, while not opposing self-determina- 
tion for the peoples of Namibia, has sought to resist 
the independence of a single, undivided country by 
promoting the idea of seven or eight separate “Home- 
lands,” each of which would have the right to opt for 
separate freedom. However, the growing pressures 

_in the UN Security Council and from its closer 
| Western friends, as well as the emergence of an 
independent and stable black Angola might increase 
| the pressures beyond Pretoria’s military and political 
capacity to resist. Anticipating such a possibility, 
Vorster’s regime has already begun to prepare white 
Namibians to face up to the need for fundamental 


22 Such a possibility has been freely talked about by officials of the 
South African government in Namibia since the middle of 
October 1974, when it was first publicly mentioned by the 
Commissioner-General for Indigenous Peoples of South West Africa. 
23 See Anthony R. Wilkinson, /nsurgency in Rhodesia, 1957-73: 
An Account and Assessment, Adelphi Paper No. 100, London, 
International Institute for Strategic Studies, Autumn 1973. 
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changes. South Africa has offered to allow the coun- 
try to become independent as two separate states: 
an all-black north in Ovamboland and a federation 
of blacks and whites in the south.” 


On to Rhodesia 


Turning to Rhodesia, one finds that, as in Angola, 
there have been three armed liberation groups 
aligned against the Smith regime—the Zimbabwe 
African National Union (ZANU), the Zimbabwe 
African People’s Union (ZAPU), and a splinter group 
of ZAPU—the Front for the Liberation of Zimbabwe 
(FROLIZI). In addition, the African National Council, 
led by Bishop Muzorewa, has continued to press for 
black political rights by legal means within Rhodesia. 
None of these movements has adopted any particu- 
lar ideological position or developed strong foreign 
links outside of Africa, and all are African nationalist 
in outlook. 

ZANU has been the group most active militarily. 
Its head, the Rev. Ndabaningi Sithole, had been in 
a Rhodesian prison from 1966 for his political activi- 
ties against the Smith regime and was only released 
in November 1974. In his absence, ZANU-in-exile 
has been led by Herbert Chitepo. However, there 
appear to have been serious divisions of opinion 
in prison between Sithole and his lieutenants, not- 
ably Robert Mugabe, who claims to have deposed 
him. Chitepo, too, has been under challenge since 
the release of the ZANU leaders. The movement has 
enjoyed the close support of Tanzania and of 
FRELIMO. Beginning in 1972, ZANU began to op- 
erate effectively out of the latter’s territory in the 
Téte Province of Mozambique. In December of that 
year, ZANU was able to achieve the prerequisite for 
a successful guerrilla struggle—a military base in- 
side Rhodesia with local peasant support and rea- 
sonable communications to facilitate the movement 
of arms and trained men in and out of the country.” 
In addition to receiving aid from Tanzania and 
FRELIMO, ZANU is the only Rhodesian guerrilla 
group that the African Liberation Committee of the 
OAU has endorsed in the last few years. 

For its part, ZAPU is a divided movement. Its 
external backing has come mainly from Zambia and 
Algeria, with some Soviet support coming after 
ZAPU’s leaders agreed to break off all relations with 
Peking in 1965. Its leader, Joshua Nkoma, was in 
a Rhodesian prison from 1966 until his release in 
November 1974. ZAPU’s experience as an exile 
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Joshua Nkomo, left, now leader of the Zimbabwe 
African People’s Union, and the Rev. Ndabaningi 
Sithole, leader of the Zimbabwe African National 
Union, pictured together at a May 1960 conference 
in London. These two were released from Rhodesian 
prisons last December in order to participate in talks 
with representatives of the lan Smith government in 
Lusaka, Zambia. 
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group has been schismatic. When a group of young 
black Rhodesian graduates, known as the Front for 
the Liberation of Zimbabwe (FROLIZI) was formed 
in Zambia in 1971, one section of ZAPU led by 
Nkomo’s two principal lieutenants—Robert Chi- 
kerema and George Nyandoro—joined with it, while 
a smaller wing of ZAPU attempted to merge with 
ZANU but failed to do so. 

While the net effect of guerrilla actions to date 
has not been exceptional, this pressure, when com- 
bined with an international Campaign of economic 
sanctions imposed by the United Nations, has cre- 
ated something of a siege atmosphere in Salisbury. 
White immigration—an important barometer of 
political morale—is declining, and more young white 
Rhodesians than ever before are now emigrating.” 
Rhodesia has responded to the guerrilla threat with 
a sharp escalation of security measures. Official 
sources report killing some 468 guerrillas since 
December 1972 but estimate that some 350 to 400 
are still operating inside the country. Rhodesia has 
rapidly increased its expenditures on defense and 


24 Financial Mail (Johannesburg), Oct. 12, 1973. 
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police activities, to a point where they account fo 
15 percent of the’1975 national budget.** 

The tendency of the Smith regime to overreac 
has played into the hands of the guerrillas in on 
important respect. A tough policy of forcibly relo 
cating some 100,000 tribesmen in the northeaster 
area has turned a largely passive peasant commu 
nity into an actively discontented population more 
willing than before to supply new recruits for in 
surgent forces. 

The collapse of Portuguese power in Africa has 
sharply changed the environment in which the 
Zimbabwe liberation forces will be operating. While 
the potential for guerrilla action has grown as 4 
result of the installation of FRELIMO in power i 
neighboring Mozambique and the OAU Africa 
Liberation Committee’s new concentration on the 
liberation of Rhodesia, there is also a significan 
new opportunity for negotiations in that country as 
a result of the move toward détente worked out a 
Lusaka between certain black African presidents 
and the Republic of South Africa. Not only is Salis 
bury now faced with a more credible threat of 
guerrilla activity the length of its border with Mozam : 
bique, but it appears likely to find itself simul 
taneously deprived of its South African military prop 
as a result of commitments made by the Vorste 
regime at Lusaka. 

It was in this sober new setting that lan Smith 
agreed to release temporarily his black Rhodesian 
political prisoners, including Sithole and Nkomo, in| 
order that they might travel to Lusaka to participate} 
in working out the agreement of last December.| 
There, the black presidents virtually compelled the! 
liberation forces to consent to unite under the 
umbrella of the African National Council and to dis-| 
band all other groups—both in exile and within 
Rhodesia. The pro tempore leadership of the recon-} 
stituted Council would comprise Joshua Nkomo, | 
Bishop Muzorewa, and the Rev. Sithole.?* The black 
leaders also pledged to cease guerrilla actions sub- | 
ject to agreement on the holding of constitutional } 
talks with the Smith regime and the release of all! 
political detainees. 

While the liberation forces have consistently 
Stated that they would accept nothing less than full | 
majority rule, they have not insisted on its immedi- | 
ate achievement. This should leave room for nego- 
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25 The Military Balance, 1974-75, London, International Institute 
for Strategic Studies, 1974, 
26 The Guardian, Dec. 9, 1974. 


jations on a phased timetable for the transfer of 
yower, aS proposed in the Lusaka agreement. Mr. 
Smith, however, has often stated that he does not 
snvisage black majority rule in his own lifetime.” 
Whether he will persevere in this attitude is unclear. 
Sertainly, Rhodesia’s new isolation may strengthen 
‘he hand of those white Rhodesians who argue that 
only a negotiated settlement with black Rhodesians 
san offer any reasonable prospects for the future. 
The liberation groups hope that this perspective 
prevails, but should it fail, they are prepared to 
exercise their option of launching a determined 
armed struggle. Such an insurrectionary effort would 
confront Salisbury with the prospect of a debilitat- 
ing and destructive experience similar to that which 
toppled Portuguese power in Africa. 


Armed Struggle and South Africa 


While black liberation movements have yet to 
‘become a serious factor in the domestic political 
situation in the Republic of South Africa—apart 
from the role of SWAPO in Namibia—there are 
‘today three separate South African groups that 
espouse armed struggle as a means of achieving 
majority rule in their land. At present, all three 
operate largely in exile. 

~The most prominent of these movements is the 
African National Congress (ANC), the country’s 
oldest black nationalist movement. From its incep- 
tion in 1912 until 1961, the ANC steadfastly fol- 
lowed a policy of nonviolence. But in the latter year 
‘the group took up armed struggle under the lead 
‘of Nelson Mandela, who was subsequently sentenced 
(in 1964) to life imprisonment on Robben Island 
‘for his part in establishing the insurrectionary group 
Umkonto We Sizwe (Spear of the Nation). Over the 
‘ensuing years, the ANC-in-exile has continued to 
build up a guerrilla force by recruiting black South 
Africans to go abroad for training while simultane- 
ously trying to create clandestine cells inside the 
Republic. The exile group has its headquarters and 
training camps in Tanzania and also enjoys facilities 
in Algeria and Zambia. It is under the direction of 
Oliver Tambo, Mandela’s former law partner and 
ANC Deputy President-General. Except for a brief 
interlude in 1967 when its forces joined with ZAPU 
‘in abortive combined operations against Rhodesia, 


- 87See James Barber, Rhodesia—The Road to Rebellion, 
New York and London, Oxford University Press, 1967. 
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however, the ANC has made no overt attempt to 
engage in open armed struggle. 

For most of its history, the ANC was militantly 
opposed to communism and also restricted its mem- 
bership to blacks only. These policies were weak- 
ened during the 1960's, when the ANC established 
working relations with other “congress” movements 
inside South Africa—notably, the South African 
Indian National Congress, the Congress of Demo- 
crats, and the South African Congress of Trade 
Unions. The first of these groups had a strong 
Communist element in its leadership, and the sec- 
ond was a front organization for the banned South 
African Communist Party. In exile, the ANC con- 
tinued its blacks-only policy but came into closer 
alliance with the other congresses-in-exile. As a 
result, despite the conscientious efforts of Tambo 
and his principal lieutenants to maintain the move- 
ment’s old independence, the ANC was influenced 
by Communists. Moreover, inasmuch as the main 
support for the ANC, apart from that offered by the 
Organization of African Unity, comes from the 


Nelson Mandela, founder of the guerrilla forces of 
the African National Congress, who is serving a life 
sentence in South Africa’s Robben Island prison. 


—London Daily Express via Pictorial Parade. 
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Soviet Union and the states of Eastern Europe, it 
has been difficult for Tambo to deny a role to the 
Communists in the movement. (Indeed, the ANC has 
sided openly with Moscow in the Sino-Soviet strug- 
gle, and while most of its military personnel have 
received their training in Algeria and Tanzania, some 
cadres have been trained in Eastern Europe and 
Cuba.) 

The ANC’s chief rival has for a number of years 
been the Pan-Africanist Congress (PAC), which 
seceded from the ANC under Robert Sobukwe’s 
leadership in 1969. This group was outlawed in 
South Africa in 1960; after spending ten years on 
Robben Island, Sobukwe is now a banned person 
living in Kimberley. In exile, the PAC—a_black- 
conscious and militantly anti-Communist movement 
—has declined in strength, largely because a series 
of splits robbed it of most of its ablest leaders. Its 
exile leader is Potlako Kitchener Leballo, around 
whose personality many of the debilitating quarrels 
have swirled. Although the PAC has flirted with 
Peking, it has received only token support from the 
Chinese. It has very few armed guerrillas in its train- 


Oliver Tambo, President of the African National 
Congress and head of its external mission. 


—Camerapix via Keystone. 
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ing camps in Tanzania, and its ability to survive in 
exile is due entirely to the strong support of the 
ALC, which, inexplicably, favors it with funds out of 
all proportion to the movement's effective strength. 

The third exile movement committed to armed 
struggle against the minority white regime in Pre- 
toria is a small elitist group—the African People’s 
Democratic Union of South Africa. It grew out of 
the Non-European Unity Movement, whose leader- 
ship is largely Trotskyite and made up of middle- 
class professionals. Its exile leader is Isaac Tabata, 
a well-known Trotskyite pamphleteer and writer, 
who has campaigned against the dangers inherent 
in the involvement of Communist governments in 
the black liberation movement. The APDUSA has 
infiltrated a number of its trained cadres back into 
the Republic only to have them quickly caught, 
tried, and imprisoned. It has, so far, received no 
ALC financial support. 

Few policy options appear open to the weak guer- 
rilla forces as they attempt to wrest liberation from | 
a regime evidently as impregnable as that of Prime 
Minister Vorster. In light of Pretoria’s military 
strength, the guerrillas seem no more capable of 
establishing a real foothold inside South Africa on 
their own today than they were more than a decade 
ago when Nelson Mandela first proclaimed the 
necessity of creating a military capability in order 
to extract political concessions from Pretoria.?® As 
a result, South Africa’s insurgents have had to rely 
heavily on outside support, primarily from those 
black African states most involved in advancing 
majority rights on the subcontinent. 

In the aftermath of the events of 1974, both the 
South African liberation forces and their mentors 
in the ALC see improved opportunities to achieve 
political concessions by posing the threat of armed 
action against South Africa. They believe that an 
intensified commitment to armed struggle in the 
wake of consolidation of black power in Mozambique 
(and, presumably, in Angola), and in a context of 
increasing pressure on, or actual elimination of, | 
white supremacy in Rhodesia, will serve to focus 
international attention on South Africa and help to 
mobilize African and other Support for the libera- 
tion cause. This Strategy includes among its aims 
pressuring Western decision-makers to reduce their 
Own economic, political, and military support for the 
Republic both as a means of weakening the Pretoria 
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28 Nelson Mandela, No Easy Walk to Freedom, London, 
Heinemann, 1965. 


bgime and of inducing it to make meaningful 
changes in its domestic policies. 
Besides producing these external results, the 
ategy is also expected to be an important tool 
perhaps with the sharpest cutting edge) for bring- 
ing about change in a racially discordant but eco- 
omically flourishing country. A heightening in- 
surgency, it is anticipated, will provide a militant 
ocus for discontented blacks both in the cities and 
‘in the countryside. It will exacerbate disagreements 
ong different white political and economic groups 
over what the proper response should be. It will help 
intensify the confrontation between white industry 
and black urban labor and the adverse effects that 
a policy of restricting the employment of blacks in 
skilled occupations—even when jobs go unfilled— 
has on economic growth. It will accentuate the 
sgrowing militancy and unity of the leaders of the 
‘Bantu Homelands, who at their 1973 black summit 
rejected Pretoria’s offer of separate independence 
and demanded an effective voice in deciding the 
‘constitutional future of all South Africa. Finally, it 
will highlight the failure to date of official policies 
of “separate development” to reduce racial tensions 
and to keep down the number of blacks in so-called 
“white areas,” which comprise some two-thirds of 
‘the territory of the Republic. 
The success of such a strategy will depend essen- 
tially on what kind of international and internal 
Situations actually confront the Vorster regime and 
‘how it perceives them. Advocates of the armed- 
Struggle strategy claim to see some encouraging 
trends in this regard. They point to the increasing 
isolation of South Africa in the world community— 
-evidenced by the overwhelming General Assembly 
vote to expel the country from the UN; the growing 
support for the liberation movement not only from 
African and Arab governments but also from the 
Soviet Union, China, the Scandinavian states, and 
other countries; and a greater awareness in Western 
nations of the seriousness of the racial cleavage in 
South Africa and its implications for the future of 
its white-minority regime as well as for Western 
investments. Inside South Africa, there have been 
signs of mounting black militancy, as well as of 
greater readiness on the part of white South Africans 
to challenge the age-old assumptions behind the 
Status quo of white supremacy; of growing tension 
in the government about the situation along the 
northern frontier since the Portuguese collapse; and 
of an increasingly expressed awareness among whites 
that, while the external pressures for change are 
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still manageable, domestic pressures are rising. The 
Prime Minister himself has spoken in urgent terms 
of the need to change conditions within the Republic 
and has promised to eliminate the more “irritating” 
aspects of the application of the policies of 
apartheid, although it is highly doubtful that the 
kind of cosmetic measures he has in mind will 
satisfy the country’s black majority, or its external 
supporters. 

As suggested at the outset, South Africa’s black 
movements cannot count on the immediate influx 
of heavy amounts of military aid from the OAU, for 
the latter has chosen to concentrate for the present 
on the liberation of Rhodesia. Furthermore, the 
Pretoria regime appears to have bought some time 
for itself by at least temporarily coming to terms 
with such implacable foes as Zambia’s President 
Kaunda and Tanzania’s President Nyerere by agree- 
ing to withdraw military support from Rhodesia. (A 
reversal of that decision would of course embroil 
Pretoria in an immediate and major conflict with 
the guerrillas and their backers in a tactically poor 
setting, with the brooding threat of international 
involvement—a scenario described by some as the 
“Vietnamization of Southern Africa.’’) 

Despite the current atmosphere of détente, how- 
ever, South Africa remains extremely edgy about 
the challenge posed by the liberation movements 
and their backers. Over the last several years, gov- 
ernment spokesmen have spoken in dire terms of 
“a state of war,” of “outside forces threatening the 
peaceful coexistence of the people of Africa,” or 
even of the threat of air attack by “perhaps the 
Egyptian air force or by Tanzania’s MIG-17’s.” ” In 
this siege atmosphere, South Africa’s defense 
budget has soared from $688 million in 1973-74 to 
$1,200 million in 1974-75. The Republic now has 
200,000 men under arms and a reserve force of 
about 80,000.*° 

In its anxiety, Pretoria tends to view the threat of 
armed struggle as being closely linked to the Soviet 
Union’s growing naval interest in the Indian Ocean 
and would like to picture the military challenge to 
apartheid as part of a Moscow-inspired offensive 
against the Western defense system, of which the 


29 These statements were made in 1973 and 1974 by the South 
African Defense Minister, Mr. P. W. Botha; the Chief of the 
Army, Lt. Gen. Magnus Malan; and the Commandant-General, 
Admiral H. H. Biermann. Their statements will be found in 
Paratus (Johannesburg), the magazine of the South African 
Defense Force. 

3° The Military Balance, 1974-75, op. cit. 
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Republic considers itself the indispensable linchpin 
in Southern Africa.** This view may find some reso- 
nance in mounting NATO uneasiness about the true 
meaning of the growing Soviet naval presence in 
the Indian Ocean, and the liberation forces are 
closely monitoring the debate on the latter subject. 
They found some satisfaction in Britain’s decision 
in 1974 to end the Simonstown Treaty with South 
Africa. They hope above all to dissuade the Western 
powers from extending aid to Pretoria in an effort 
to bolster South Africa against major strategic 
threats—a move that would enhance the Vorster 
regime’s ability to resist black liberation. In this 
connection, liberation groups deny any long-term 
political significance in the heavy Soviet and Chinese 
aid to the liberation movements, and they continue 
to express a readiness to accept Western support, 
which—they suggest—would strengthen’ the 
chances of changing the apartheid system and 
simultaneously would reduce the risk of interna- 
tional conflict in the area. 


Balance Sheet 


As we have seen, black self-determination in 
Southern Africa took a major stride forward during 
1974. It will continue to advance during the cur- 
rent year as Angola, Mozambique, the Cape Verde 
Islands, Sao Tomé and Principe, and the French ter- 
ritory of the Comoro Islands achieve independence. 
Moreover, pressures against the remaining two 
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minority regimes of the subcontinent can be ex 
pected to rise. 

In their quest for majority rule throughou 
Southern Africa, the armed liberation groups have 
enjoyed the firm support of the Organization of 


African Unity and share with that mentor a basicallys 
African nationalist orientation, one which seeks tom 


avoid the injection of external influences into the 
battle to liberate the white-dominated South. Addi 


tional aid has come from other sources, particularlys 
Communist states, but there is little evidence that} 


such assistance has accorded the donors great in 
fluence in any of the individual movements. This is 
not to say that there are no convinced Marxists and 


Communists among the liberation forces and their} 
leaders. Nor is it to deny that various movements} 


have drawn heavily upon Chinese or Soviet advice 
and/or models of insurrection and political action 


in the struggle for independence and self-determi-} 
nation. But nowhere does one find an inexorable} 


commitment to Soviet or Chinese practices or to 
alliance with one or another Communist state. 

It is true that some new black regimes (e.g., 
those in Guinea-Bissau and Mozambique) may re- 
quire massive économic assistance to survive, and 


some states may be more willing to furnish aid than} 


others. Should an imbalance in the sources of aid 


arise in any instance, this imbalance could con-} 


ceivably have an important bearing on the domestic 
policies of that government. Yet, as the history of 
the liberation struggle clearly demonstrates, in 
Africa one cannot assume any distinct correlation 
between sources of foreign support and the political 
orientation of a given black liberation group. 
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EDITORS’ NOTE: 


and the Soviet Military 


In November 1969 the USSR and the United States commenced formal 


alks on the limitation of strategic arms. These talks, commonly known as SALT, led in 

May 1972 to a treaty between the two powers restricting the deployment of anti-ballistic missile 
systems and to an interim agreement on the limitation of strategic offensive arms. During 

the subsequent phase of the negotiations, popularly called SALT II, the exchanges have 
focused on further restrictions on strategic offensive weapons systems, and in this connection 
General Secretary Brezhnev and President Ford reached agreement at Vladivostok in November 
1974 on the basis for negotiating during 1975 a 10-year limitation agreement covering such 


offensive arms. 


The talks themselves have been private, and the diplomatic record remains closed. But 
the following article presents observations and reflections on one important aspect of SALT by 
a direct participant in the negotiations for more than three years, written from his own 


personal and informed perspective. 


he Strategic Arms Limitation Talks (SALT), first 

proposed by the United States at the end of 

1966 and begun late in 1969, have now be- 
come a familiar feature in the international political 
landscape and a particularly important element in 
US-USSR relations. Much more than any other arms 
control and disarmament effort entered into to 
date, SALT has engaged the alert and active atten- 
tion of the military authorities of both countries. 
The present article discusses attitudes of the Soviet 
military toward SALT and military objectives in 
SALT, the role of the Soviet military in SALT, the 


Mr. Garthoff is the author of numerous writings on 
Soviet political and military affairs, including Soviet 
Strategy in the Nuclear Age, 1958 and 1962, and 
Soviet Military Policy: A Historical Analysis, 1966. 
From 1969 through the conclusion of the SALT | 
agreements of 1972, he served as Executive Officer 
and senior State Department adviser on the United 
States SALT delegation. 
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interaction of SALT to date with the Soviet military 
posture and military thinking, and finally some 
thoughts on the effect of SALT on evolving Soviet 
political-military relationships. 


Soviet Attitudes Toward SALT 


When, in December 1966 and January 1967, the 
United States first advanced, in private, a proposal 
for bilateral talks on limiting strategic arms— 
specifically anti-ballistic missile (ABM) systems— 
the Soviet response was cautious, noting that the 
question deserved attention, and not rejecting the 
idea, but couched in terms which left open options 
either for serious negotiation or for retreat to propa- 
gandistic embrace of drastic reductions by both 
sides down to a minimum deterrent “nuclear um- 
brella” (an idea earlier championed by the Soviets 
in Geneva). For the next 18 months, the Soviet side 
declined to agree on a time and place for beginning 
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substantive discussions, despite repeated American 
importuning.’ 

The precise role of the Soviet military leaders in 
this initial pre-SALT phase is not known, but it is 
highly likely (and in accordance with published 
Soviet military statements) that their predominant 
reaction was a compound of suspicions—suspicion 
both of disarmament and of arms control; suspicion 
of the United States in general, and in particular 
what it was up to in proposing SALT; suspicion that 
arms budgets would be reduced; and suspicion of 
likely further involvement of Soviet political leaders 
and political considerations in decisions on military 
affairs. These military attitudes reinforced the wari- 
ness of the Soviet political leaders, but did not over- 
ride the readiness of the latter to keep the possibility 
of SALT open and under continuing consideration. 

The first substantive position taken by the Soviet 
side was a firm statement at the very outset of the 
exchanges that strategic offensive arms, as well as 
anti-ballistic missile systems, must be included in 
any talks. This position, made known in January 
1967, was promptly accepted by the US (perhaps to 
the surprise of the Soviet side). We do not know 
whether this position was advanced by the Soviet 
military or (as the author believes more likely) by 
the political leaders to provide a basis for “outbid- 
ding” the US in moving to the propaganda high 
ground of proposing drastic nuclear disarmament 
in case the course of the talks threatened to reveal 
Soviet unreadiness to agree on apparently reasonable 
limitations owing to the relative weakness of Soviet 
Strategic forces at that time. 

A second Soviet position which became clear in 
the 1967 diplomatic exchanges was a strong stand 
eschewing an approach based on freezing the exist- 
ing strategic balance. The Soviet leaders, political 
and military, were wary that the US might call for 
a rigid “freeze” of force levels at a time when the 
US had a heavy strategic preponderance in all cate- 
gories of intercontinental forces—ICBM’s, SLBM’s, 
and heavy bombers. In January 1967, when SALT 
was proposed, the US had operational 1,054 ICBM’s, 
576 SLBM’s, and 650 B-52 heavy bombers, while 
the USSR had only 500 ICBM’s (many in “soft” de- 
ployment), 100 old short-range SLBM’s, and 155 
inferior heavy bombers.? The US total of 2,280 was 
thus more than three times the Soviet total of 750 
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1 For an account of the US proposal, its background and Origins, 
and initial Soviet reactions, see John Newhouse, Co/d Dawn: The Story 
of SALT, New York, Rinehart and Winston, 1973, pp. 86-95. 
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operational units (and still nearly twice the Sovi 
total of 1,200, if the additional ICBM and SLB 
launchers then under construction in the USSR we 
counted). 

Concerning strategic defensive systems, the prol 
lem from the standpoint of the Soviet military a 
political leaders was different: they were relucta 
to accept limitations on their own freedom of actio 
ABM deployment at Moscow, publicly disclosed b 
Secretary of Defense McNamara immediately pre 
ceding the American overtures on SALT and t 
concomitant step toward ABM deployment in th 
US (marked by the January 1967 administratio 
request for “contingent” funding for such deplo 
ment), was not yet operational, although it had bee 
under construction for over two years. The Sovie 
ABM system was cumbersome and costly; hence 
was being deployed only around Moscow (as ha 
been the case with the billion-dollar deployment o 
the pioneer Soviet air defense missile system, th 
SA-1, around Moscow—and only around Moscow 
a decade earlier). But Soviet military doctrine, anc 
related political-military commentary in the pres 
(such as Major General Nikolai A. Talensky’s article 
since 1964*), was based on the assumption tha 
deployment of all means of strategic defense wa 
morally and politically justified, and strategicall 
sound and stabilizing. This was challenged im 
plicitly by the US proposal (which initially focusec 
exclusively on ABM systems). Moreover, a ban o 
sharp limitation on ABM deployment, coupled wit 
growing American strategic offensive superiority (0 
an arms control freeze of the existing US supe 
riority), would have consigned the Soviet Union te 
permanent inferiority and one-sided vulnerability 
In an unconstrained arms race, the Soviet Union a 
least had a good chance of achieving mutual vul 
nerability, and of mitigating the nearly complete 
nakedness of the Soviet Union to American missile 
attack. Hence the Soviet military insistence o 
coupling possible strategic offensive limitations wit 
ABM limitations, and hence, too, the Soviet re 
luctance to become committed to SALT until thei 


2 These figures on US and USSR strategic force levels, and others 
cited later, are drawn from authoritative sources, including the annual 
“Posture Statements” of the US Secretary of Defense, and the 
unofficial but well-informed annual publication Strategic Balance, of 
the International Institute for Strategic Studies in London, including 
refinements and-corrections presented in later years as well! as 
those current for the dates indicated. 

3 See, for example, Major General Nikolai A. Talensky, ‘‘Anti-Missile 
Systems and Disarmament,” International Affairs (Moscow), 
October 1964, pp. 15-19. 
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decision in September 
Secretary of 
Defense McNamara’s obvious reluctance and his 
efforts to rationalize it as directed against a potential 
Chinese threat, and despite renewed public and 
private reaffirmation of American desire to proceed 
with SALT, did compel the Soviet leaders to calculate 
seriously the impact on the strategic balance of a 
major US ABM deployment. The prior Soviet testing 
and developing of an ICBM had not prevented the 
US from leaping far ahead of the USSR in deploying 
a much larger and much more capable strategic 
offensive force, and if the same thing were to be 
repeated with ABM systems as well, it would seri- 
ously prejudice and could confound Soviet aspira- 
tions to achieve strategic parity with the United 
States. 

By mid-1968 the Soviet leaders decided to enter 


USALT and see what it would offer as against the 
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of an unrestricted strategic. arms compe- 
with the United States. By the time SALT was 
originally scheduled to convene, on September 30, 
1968, the American strategic offensive force levels 
had long ago levelled off, while the Soviet buildup 
of modern silo-protected ICBM’s was proceeding 
apace, and a modern SLBM production program was 
under way. Accordingly—in striking contrast to 


tition 


the situation at the time SALT had first been pro- | 


1968 the US had 
and 565 B-52’s, while the 
USSR had operational about 875 ICBM’s, 110 
SLBM’s, and 150 heavy bombers. Counting addi- 
tional Soviet ICBM and SLBM launchers under con- 
Struction, the overall totals were 2,275 for the US 
and 1,650 for the USSR. 

SALT was postponed for slightly over a year as a 
consequence of the Soviet invasion of Czechoslo- 
vakia (on August 20, 1968, literally on the eve of 
the planned announcement of a forthcoming US- 
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656 SLBM's, 


| USSR summit meeting and the commencement of 


| SALT), 


then the advent of a new American admin- 


Soviet missile silo at an unidentified site. 


—A. Ovchinnikov for TASS via Sovtoto. 
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istration, the decision of that administration to | as the political leaders) came to realize cod 


review its military policy and SALT position, and 
other delaying factors. But throughout that year the 
Soviet side reaffirmed its readiness to begin SALT. 
From the standpoint of developments affecting the 
Strategic balance, the difference of that year was 
of some significance in two respects: first the US 
moved from initial testing (beginning in August 
1968) to development of deployable MIRV’s; and 
second, the Soviet ICBM and SLBM buildup had pro- 
ceeded to an extent that now virtually assured parity 
in the bilateral strategic balance in numbers of 
missile launchers. As of November 1969, when 
SALT actually got under way, the US force level re- 
mained unchanged from September 1968, except 
for a slight decline in the number of B-52 bombers, 
while the USSR then had 1,140 ICBM’s operational 
and some 380 more under construction, about 185 
SLBM’s operational and 175 more under construc- 
tion, and 145 heavy bombers. Thus the totals, in- 
cluding Soviet ICBM’s and SLBM’s under construc- 
tion, stood at 2,235 for the US and 2,025 for the 
USSR. Meanwhile, the Soviet Union had virtually 
completed its ABM deployment under way, with only 
64 ABM launchers at Moscow, while the US was 
launched on a major ABM program now called “Safe- 
guard,” somewhat reoriented from the “Sentinel” 
program of 1967 to stress defense of ICBM’s, but 
still nationwide and with well over ten times the 
number of ABM launchers and interceptors com- 
prising the Soviet deployment. 

The Soviet military leaders do not limit their view 
of “the strategic balance” to a comparison of US 
and USSR intercontinental strategic forces. As we 
learned from the first five years of SALT, they insist 
on considering, in conjunction with these elements, 
other US (and Allied) nuclear forces capable of 
striking the Soviet Union. In this respect, it may be 
somewhat misleading to list only these interconti- 
nental forces in comparing force levels. Nonetheless, 
the Soviets have recognized in the SALT agreements 
the key role these elements bear in the Strategic 
equation, and it is important to bear in mind these 
developments in the changing intercontinental stra- 
tegic balance, even though this summary does not 
cover many other important aspects of, and factors 
affecting, the overall Strategic balance. Both the 
reality and perceptions of the Strategic balance are, 
and have been recognized to be, important both in 
military and in political terms. 

During the critical gestation period of SALT, from 
1967 to 1969, the Soviet military leaders (as well 
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important things affecting their approach to SALT: 

(1) The United States remained interested in 
SALT under conditions of near-parity, and not only 
when it had a three-to-one superiority in strategic 
offensive forces; | 

(2) The United States had demonstrated its capa- 
bility and will to build up qualitatively and quanti- 
tatively superior forces rapidly in strategic bombers 
in the 1950’s, and in ICBM’s and SLBM’s in the 
1960’s, and it could do so again with ABM’s and 
MIRV’s in the 1970's if strategic arms competition 
remained unrestrained; | 

(3) The United States had indicated it was pre- 
pared to place maximum reliance on unilateral 
means of verification, in contrast to its earlier de- 
mands for on-site inspections to verify strategic arms 
limitation agreements; | 

(4) Bilateral strategic arms limitations, if mutually 
acceptable terms could be negotiated, would con- 
tribute to a general lessening of tensions between 
the Soviet Union and the United States, particularly 
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Andrei A. Grechko, USSR Minister of Defense (left), 
and Army General Viktor G. Kulikov, Chief of the 
General Staff of the Soviet Armed Forces, pictured 
at Moscow’s Vnukovo Airport in February 1973. 


—V. Koshevoi for TASS via Sovfcto. 


portant given increased Sino-Soviet tensions, and 

sonsonant with Soviet political strategy in Europe 
s well; 

(5) There were measures which the Soviet Union 

d the United States could take that would reduce 
the possibility of the outbreak of nuclear war, and 
SALT could serve as a useful and appropriate forum 
to raise and consider such matters. 

Of these, the second point was undoubtedly of 

ighest importance to the Soviet military leaders. 

ey remained suspicious of US intentions in SALT 
‘but saw possible advantage if strategic parity would 
be accepted by the United States and if limitations 
could be agreed on that would prevent a new US 
‘surge in strategic deployments threatening the 
newly-won and still precarious Soviet prospect of 
achieving strategic parity. 

Throughout the SALT negotiations (including the 
period since the 1972 SALT agreements were 
reached), foreign analysts have cited Soviet military 
statements warning of the possibility of nuclear war, 
of American aggressive intentions, and of the need 
‘for vigilance and for continued efforts to maintain 
Soviet military might.‘ (Soviet authors have done 
‘the same in reverse, the most extensive being a 
1971 book called Pervy Udar,’ reviewing American 
‘military statements and weapons programs and 
alleging a US proclivity to seek a first-strike capa- 
bility.) These statements in support of the Soviet 
military effort no doubt reflect in part real continuing 
Soviet military concerns; in part they probably are 
-rationalizations for desired programs; and in part 
they may represent instruments in bureaucratic 
maneuver by those opposed to SALT or at least to 
far-reaching Soviet moves in SALT. 

It is evident from the virtual absence of references 
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4 In particular, see: Leon Gouré, Foy D. Kohler, and Mose L. Harvey, 
The Role of Nuclear Forces in Current Soviet Strategy, Coral Gables, 
Fla., University of Miami Press, 1974, passim; Lawrence T. Caldwell, 
Soviet Attitudes to SALT, Adelphi Paper No. 75, London, International 
Institute for Strategic Studies, 1971, esp. pp. 6-19; C. G. Jacobsen, 
Soviet Strategy—Soviet Foreign Policy, Glasgow, Robert Mac Lehose & 
Co., Ltd., 1972, pp. 71-121; Thomas W. Wolfe, “Soviet Approaches to 
SALT," Problems of Communism (Washington, DC), September-October 
1970, pp. 1-10; Soviet Power and Europe, 1945-1970, Baltimore, 

John Hopkins Press, 1970, pp. 273-77, 437-41, 499-510; “Soviet 
Interests in SALT,” in William R. Kintner and Robert L. Pfaltzgraff, Jr., 
Eds., SALT: Implications for Arms Control in the 1970's, Pittsburgh, 
fa., University of Pittsburgh Press, 1973, pp. 21-54; and “Soviet 
Interests in SALT: Institutional and Bureaucratic Considerations,” in 
Frank B. Horton lil, Anthony G. Rogerson, and Edward L. Warner Il, 
Eds., Comparative Defense Policy, Baltimore, Johns Hopkins Press, 
1974, pp. 113-20. 

5 Yuri N. Listvinov, Pervyi Udar (First Strike), Moscow, IMO, 1971, 
pp. 183. 
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to SALT in Soviet military publications and in most 
statements by military leaders that there has been 
a strong current of reserve and reluctance toward 
SALT among the military. Much of the explanation 
may lie simply in concern at undercutting the case 
for maintaining a strong military posture—a concern 
which continues since the SALT agreements have 
been reached. When Army General Viktor G. Kulikov, 
Chief of the General Staff and First Deputy Minister 
of Defense, endorsed the SALT | agreements before 
the Supreme Soviet in August 1972, he coupled this 
support with a reference to the fact that the party 
and government at the same time “display constant 
concern for raising the defense capability of the 
Soviet Union,” affirming that the “Soviet Armed 
Forces possess everything necessary to reliably de- 
fend the state interests of our Motherland.” He also 
noted (as did other speakers) that “the ABM Treaty 
halts the further buildup of ABM systems in the 
USSR and the USA, preventing the emergence of 
a chain reaction of competition between offensive 
and defensive arms.” * Soviet Minister of Defense 
Marshal Andrei A. Grechko stressed this same point 
on the occasion of the ratification of the ABM Treaty 
by the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet a month 
later,” underlining the arms control aspect of great- 
est significance to the Soviet military (as well as 
political) leaders. 


Soviet Objectives in SALT 


A number of foreign policy, economic, strategic— 
and bureaucratic—considerations have been noted 
by various observers as contributing to the formula- 
tion of the Soviet positions and objectives in entering 
SALT.*® 

The Soviet political leaders have been particu- 
larly concerned with political, economic, and diplo- 
matic objectives, but they have also shared the 
interest of the military leaders in military considera- 


6 As quoted in “In the Interest of Strengthening Peace: Joint 
Session of the Foreign Affairs Commissions of the Council of the 
Union and the Council of Nationalities of the USSR Supreme Soviet,” 
Izvestia (Moscow), Aug. 24, 1972. 

7 As quoted in ‘‘Important Contribution to Strengthening Peace and 
Security: Session of the Presidium of the USSR Supreme Soviet,” 
Pravda (Moscow), Sept. 30, 1972. 

8 In addition to the writings cited in footnote 4 above, see in 
particular the excellent discussion by Marshall D. Shulman, “SALT 
and the Soviet Union,” in Mason Willirich and John B. Rhinelander, 
Eds., SALT: The Moscow Agreements and Beyond, New York, The Free 
Press-Macmillan, 1974, pp. 101-21; and David Holloway, “Strategic 
Concerns and Soviet Policy,”” Surviva/ (London), November 1971. 
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tions and objectives. The most fundamental political 
objective has been American recognition of parity 
of the USSR with the US—parity in the broadest 
political and political-military as well as Strategic 
sense, spelling an end to the USSR’s inferiority in 
its relations with the United States. The SAI_T agree- 
ments reached in May 1972 reinforced in Soviet 
eyes the “Basic Principles on Relations between the 
USA and the USSR” signed by President Nixon in 
Moscow at that same time.’ In a political-military 
context, these agreements reflected and bore wit- 
ness to American recognition of the fact that there 
exists a military parity in the broad sense of in- 
ability of either side to prevail militarily over the 
other, and hence an inability to coerce the other 
side; in terms more familiar in the West, it reflects 
an equal vulnerability of both sides and therefore 
a state of mutual deterrence from nuclear war. 
Soviet commentaries since May 1972 have con- 
sistently stressed this parity and have refrained from 
any discussion (even from publication) of asym- 
metrical specifics in the numbers of strategic missile 
launchers allowed under the Interim Agreement, 
even though those numbers favor the Soviet side; 
they know that other asymmetries favor the US, and 
they do not wish to engage in debate over pluses 
and minuses on matters of relative detail which do 
not affect basic parity. 

As early as 1968, the Soviet side had agreed that 
the main objective of SALT would be to achieve and 
to maintain stable US-USSR strategic deterrence 
through agreed limitations on the deployment of 
Strategic offensive and defensive arms. Soviet repre- 
sentations stressed then, and throughout SALT, that 
limitations must be so balanced that neither side 
could obtain military advantage and that equal secu- 
rity should be assured for both sides. 

The military leaders in Moscow, while sharing or 
at least accepting these political and political- 
military strategic objectives, also continue to hold 
to a military doctrine which calls for preparing to 
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* See Documents on Disarmament 1972, United States Arms Control 
and Disarmament Agency, Washington, DC, 1974, pp. 207-325, for 
the texts and other official documents relating to the SALT | 
agreements. Of greatest significance was the ABM Treaty, limiting the 
US and the USSR each to no more than two anti-ballistic missile 
defense sites with no more than 100 ABM launchers and interceptors 
at each, and further limiting development and deployment of ABM 
systems. The second SALT agreement, signed at the same time, was 
an Interim Agreement limiting the numbers of ICBM and SLBM 
launches each side cou:d have for a five-year pericd, during which 
negotiations would continue for a more comprehensive offensive arms 
limitation. 
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wage war if deterrence should fail. Also, they are 
naturally more concerned with the specifics of the 
Strategic military balance, notwithstanding overal 
parity in a broad military-political sense. 

Among the considerations leading to serious 


i 


| 
| 


Soviet interest in SALT has been the pressure of ang 


economic pinch.”® The Soviet leaders have not been 
compelled by economic pressures to become inter. 
ested in SALT or to reach any particular arms limi 
tations. But they have found an important economic 


incentive for dampening down unlimited militaryt 


competition with the US. And the Soviet military 


leaders realistically recognize the constraints which 


competing economic needs have always placed on 
military programs in the Soviet Union. The economic 
situation of the USSR contributed to the initial Soviet 


decision to enter SALT, and growing economic pres-} 
sures probably played an important role in leading | 


to Soviet agreement to the SALT accords. 


It is important to bear in mind that there are 
varied and sometimes competing interests among | 
the military leaders (and among civilian military- } 


industrial chiefs), since they have differing stakes 
in particular weapons programs and military forces. 
“The military” by no means always speak with one 
voice.’ But overall, the principal basic objectives of 
the Soviet military in SALT have been: 

(1) to assure that the terms of any negotiated 
Strategic arms limitation would result in no military 


disadvantage and, if possible, some advantage to the | 


USSR; 

(2) to preserve maximum leeway for Soviet mili- 
tary research and development and deployment pro- 
grams, except when specific limitations are justified 
by limitations of comparable value placed on US 
military programs; 

(3) to forestall an extensive US deployment of 
ABM systems, even at the cost of foregoing com- 
parable Soviet ABM defense; and 

(4) to preserve the right to maintain Soviet offen- 
sive and defensive forces required to counter third- 
country forces, excepting only special cases where 
a US-USSR limitation was deemed paramount (i.e., 
ABM limitation). 

In engaging in SALT, the Soviet military have also 
had certain specific second-order objectives: 
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10 See especially Wolfe, “Soviet Approaches to SALT,” /oc. cit., and 
“Soviet Interests in SALT,” Joc. cit., pp. 24-28. 

11 In addition to the writings of Thomas Wolfe cited in footnote 4, 
see Matthew P. Gallagher and Karl F. Spielman, Jr., Soviet 
Decision-Making for Defense: A Critique of US Perspectives on the 
Arms Race, New York, Praeger, 1972, 


SALT | opens at Helsinki on November 17, 1969; on the far side of the table, members of the Soviet dele- 


gation, including (from the right), chief negotiator Vladimir Semenov, Col. Gen. Nikolai V. Ogarkov, and 
Col. Gen. Nikolai N. Alekseev; at the left forefront, chief US negotiator Gerard Smith, and to his left, Harold 
Brown and (partially obscured) Raymond L. Garthoff, the author. 


(1) to avoid any on-site inspection in the USSR 
and to obtain agreement instead to rely on national 
technical means of verification; 

(2) to obtain, if possible, inclusion of the full 
range of American nuclear delivery forces deployed 
within striking range of the Soviet Union in the 
forces subject to limitation; and 

(3) to ensure that the SALT negotiations not be- 
come an opening which would compromise Soviet 
military secrets, in the first instance to the US, 
/and—for an even wider range of matters on which 

the US was informed—to third countries and the 
world at large (and, for that matter, to the Soviet 
public). 

The Soviet side, probably at the instance of the 
political leadership, also decided some time prior to 
the beginning of SALT to pursue in that forum the 
tangential but significant objective of seeking agree- 
ment with the US on measures to reduce the pos- 

| sibility of the outbreak of nuclear war between the 
two countries as a result of accident, unauthorized 
use of nuclear weapons, misconstruction of some 
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technical development or weapons tests, or provoca- 
tive action by a third nuclear country. The attitude 
of the Soviet military leadership toward this objec- 
tive is not known, but there have been no indications 
of military oppsition to it, and it is more likely that 
the military agreed on this objective so long as it did 
not involve intrusion into the secrecy surrounding 
Soviet military command and control arrangements. 


The Role of the Soviet Military 


SALT represented the first arms limitation negotia- 
tion in which the Soviet military played a direct and 
major role. Soviet military representatives and ex- 
perts have attended other disarmament and arms 
control negotiations as advisors (particularly the 
conference on measures to avert surprise attack 
in 1958), but never with the seniority of direct | 
participation represented in SALT. 

During the first three “rounds” of SALT from late | 
1969 to the end of 1970, the second-ranking member 
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of the Soviet delegation was Colonel General (now 
Army General) Nikolai V. Ogarkov, then First Deputy 
Chief of the General Staff of the USSR Armed Forces. 
For a man with this senior position and broad re- 
sponsibilities to devote eight months in a 14-month 
period on a delegation abroad—in addition to time 
spent in Moscow in preparation for each round of 
negotiation—demonstrates the seriousness which 
the Soviet government and the Soviet military 
ascribed to SALT. In addition to General Ogarkov, 
Colonel General of the Engineering-Technical Serv- 
ice Nikolai N. Alekseev was a member of the Soviet 
SALT delegation in the first two rounds of negotiation 
in 1969 and 1970. 

Succeeding Generals Ogarkov and Alekseev as 
the senior military respresentatives on the Soviet 
SALT delegation have been Lieutenant General Kon- 
stantin A. Trusov, a senior General Staff officer 


with a background of work overseeing advanced 
weapons development, and Lieutenant General (now 
Colonel General) Ivan |. Beletsky. 

A number of other Soviet officers, some of 
general-officer or flag rank, have participated 
directly in the SALT talks as “advisors” or (a 
less prestigious category) as “experts”. As one 
would expect for a serious negotiation, the Soviet 
side has sent highly qualified specialists in the 
key areas under discussion: strategic missile ex- 
perts, ABM experts, submarine and ASW specialists, 
and strategic bomber officers, all working under 
senior officers of the General Staff concerned with 
advanced weapon development and procurement. 

In addition to military representatives, the USSR 
has included in its delegation two senior figures 
from the scientific-technological-military production 
field. Academician Aleksandr N. Shchukin, a highly 


Finnish President Urho Kekkonen, left, greets US and Soviet SALT negotiators during their visit to his sum- 
mer residence on July 9, 1971. Shaking hands with Kekkonen is chief US negotiator Gerard Smith; to his 


right, chief Soviet negotiator Vladimir Semenov, Col. Gen. Konstantin 


A. Trusov, and Piotr S. Pleshakov, 


then Deputy Minister of the USSR Ministry of the Radio Industry. 
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ted “elder statesman” in military applications 
science and technology, and Piotr S. Pleshakov, 
ially Deputy Minister and later Minister of Radio 
ustry, have served throughout SALT to date. 
(Both, incidentally, are reserve general officers in 
Engineering-Technical Service.) 

Senior Soviet military representatives participated 
directly in the SALT negotiations at the Moscow 
and Viadivostok summit meetings in 1974 and were 
closely consulted by General Secretary Brezhnev. 
(in contrast, there were no American military repre- 
sentatives at these summit discussions.) 

SALT led to establishment of direct coordina- 
tion between the Ministry of Defense and the Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs early in 1968, also with participa- 
tion of Academy of Sciences political and technical 
institutes and of representatives of the military- 
industrial production ministries. The participation of 
senior levels of elements in addition to the Minis- 
tries of Defense and Foreign Affairs was manifest 
in the SALT negotiations at the first Moscow summit 

-meeting in May 1972, when Deputy Prime Minister 
Leonid V. Smirnov played an important direct part 
in the final negotiation of the Interim Agreement 
limiting strategic offensive arms. Smirnov chairs 
the Military-Industrial Commission (VPK), which 
handles coordination between the Defense Ministry, 
ministries concerned with military production, and 
Academy of Sciences institutes engaged in military 
research and deve'opment. Party Secretary and 
Politburo candidate member Dmitri F. Ustinov over- 
sees this sector. 

The highest body dealing specifically with mili- 

_ tary and defense matters is the Supreme (or Higher) 
Defense Council (VSO). Chaired by party General 
Secretary Brezhnev, this body includes Prime 
Minister Aleksei N. Kosygin, Chairman of the Su- 
preme Soviet Presidium Nikolai V. Podgorny, Party 

Secretary Dmitri F. Ustinov, and Minister of Defense 
Andrei A. Grechko. Others are called upon to attend 
on occasion, including Defense Ministry and General 
Staff officers, Smirnov and other VPK members, 
Foreign Minister Andrei A. Gromyko, and experts 
from the Academy of Sciences. It has dealt with 
SALT issues on a number of occasions. 

| The highest authoriy is the Politburo of the Central 

Committee of the Communist Party of the Soviet 

Union. The key Soviet decisions on entering SALT 

| and all major positions in SALT are determined by 
| the Politburo. Also chaired by Brezhnev, this body 
includes the other political leaders who do not 
usually concern themselves with defense or foreign 
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affairs. In an unusual circumstance, during the 
intensive five days of negotiations on SALT at the 
first Nixon-Brezhnev summit conference in Moscow 
in May 1972, the Politburo (which normally meets 
weekly) met at least four times. 

In 1973, Marshal Grechko (along with Foreign 
Minister Gromyko and KGB Chief Yuri Andropov) 
was added to the Politburo. Previously, he had at- 
tended not as a member but rather by special invita- 
tion on occasions when policy questions under 
discussion directly concerned him—which occurred 
increasingly often. 

Soviet military participation in SALT planning 
and decision-making, and in the actual negotiations, 
has been active and vigorous at all levels. The effect 
of this active role has probably been to exert a con- 
servative and cautious influence on Soviet positions, 
but it has not precluded reaching a number of 
significant agreements. 


SALT and Soviet Military Programs 


How did SALT interact with Soviet military pro- 
grams? 

The first significant effects of SALT on Soviet 
military programs were felt long before the repre- 
sentatives of the two sides appeared at the green 
negotiating table. The Soviet political and military 
leaders were led by the persistent high-level Amer- 
ican request for SALT throughout 1967 and in 1968 
to give the idea careful consideration. And even the 
prospect of Soviet entry into SALT had an impact 
in certain instances—particularly with ~espect to 
the Soviet ICBM buildup.” 

As we have noted, US strategic offensive forces 
had leveled off by mid-1967, and each step toward 
deployment of an ABM system was accompanied by 
private as well as public urging of strategic arms 
limitation talks. At the same time, as the Soviet 
ICBM deployment program moved toward numerical 
equality with the US and the SLBM program got 
under way, Soviet ABM development continued to 
yield disappointing results. 

In 1967, the Soviet leaders decided to curtail by 
one-third the originally planned deployment of 96 
ABM launchers in 12 complexes around Moscow, 
even abandoning some construction already under 
way. It is unlikely that this move was intended to 


12 See footnote 2 on sources of information on Soviet developments 
cited in the discussion in this section. 
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signal restraint to the US; rather, it appears to have 
represented a decision, based on the relatively poor 
performance of the existing ABM system, to cut 
back even the modest original deployment around 
Moscow. (Work on the other eight complexes with 
a total of 64 launchers and associated battle- 
engagement radars continued, reaching completion 
shortly before SALT began in late 1969, and con- 
struction of three additional sophisticated, large 
phased-array radars for long-range detection and 
tracking continued on through the early to mid- 
1970's.) This pattern of ABM deployment suggested, 
as early as 1968, that the Soviet side might be pre- 
pared to agree, in SALT, to an ABM limitation at 
75-100 launchers, for defense of Moscow. 

Reflecting these developments, there was a sharp 
drop during 1968 in the frequency of references to 
an effective Soviet ABM defense—a claim for years 
routinely sounded by Soviet military spokesmen. 
This change clearly indicated reconsideration by the 
Soviets of their originally more or less automatic 
commitment to ABM deployment. Following the US 
“Safeguard” deployment debate, reference to Soviet 
ABM defense capability resumed in 1970, but again, 
as agreement on an ABM treaty became more likely 
in 1971, virtually all references to a Soviet ABM 
Capability ceased, not to be resumed again. 

During the period from 1966 through 1969, as 
we have seen, the Soviet ICBM force was growing 
by about 300 new silo launchers per year. It seems 
highly likely that the Soviet military and political 
leaders were determined that the Soviet Union 
should equal the US at least in number of ICBM’s, 
and preferably in ICBM’s and SLBM’s combined. By 
the time the Soviets were prepared to begin SALT 
in 1968, the USSR had more ICBM launchers Opera- 
tional and under construction than did the US (al- 
though slightly fewer in protected silos). The USSR 
was, however, still lagging badly in SLBM’s, just 
beginning deployment of a Polaris-class submarine 
(the nuclear-powered “Y” class, with 16 launchers). 

The delay of SALT from the early fall of 1968 to 
November 1969 gave the Soviet Union the advan- 
tage of having an additional 375 ICBM’s and SLBM’s 
operational and under construction. At this point, 
having surpassed the US in number of ICBM’s, the 
Soviet leaders decided to cease the buildup of ICBM 
launchers. After SALT began, no additional groups 
of ICBM silos were begun for a year (only a few in- 
dividual silos needed for filling out standard groups 
—six silos for SS-9’s, 10 silos for SS-11’s and 
SS-13’s—were started late in 1969 or early 1970). 
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A Soviet Y-class nuclear-powered missile submarine 
shown under way in international waters in 1970, 


—US Navy photo. 


Indeed, three groups of SS-9’s in early construction 
were abandoned in 1970. Construction of the re- 
maining groups continued, for a putative total of 
1,527 ICBM launchers at operational complexes (in- 
cluding 134 of the older SS-7’s and SS-8’s on “soft” 
launching pads). Construction of Y-class submarines 
with SLBM launchers continued apace, as the Soviet 
Navy still had very few—many fewer than the United 
States. 

The Soviet cessation of its ICBM buildup was, in 
my view, intended as a “signal” in SALT, although | 
it also reflected a Soviet intention to shift to a new 
generation of improved ICBM’s if SALT did not pre- | 
clude having more and the ICBM buildup resumed. | 
One can only surmise, but it seems likely that the | 
Soviet decision at that time was a contingent one, 
designed to seek the benefit for SALT purposes of 
a display of restraint, while keeping the door open 
for a renewed buildup if SALT did not result in a 
timely agreement limiting ICBM’s. The “signal” in 
SALT was gently prompted by some unofficial Soviet 
spokesmen, but it did not really catch” until well 
into 1970, partly owing to seasonal construction 
patterns but mainly because of the usual caution 
in reporting favorable intelligence. The Soviet side 
did not see a response to this signal. 

About a year after the first signal, as the talks 
began to stalemate, a new “signal” of a different 
kind was made as a limited deployment of new 
missiles was undertaken—construction began on 
some 80 new ICBM launcher silos (and some new | 
underground control chambers). This signal hit a 
little more rapidly, in the early spring of 1971, just 
before agreement was reached by the highest US 
and USSR government leaders on a new approach 


SALT. Probably as a consequence of the agree- 
ent of May 20, 1971, on new guidelines for the 
Iks, no additional ICBM launchers were begun 
reafter—again a positive signal by the Soviet 
eaders, unilaterally restraining their own deploy- 
ent for the year until actual agreement on ICBM 
imitations was reached. 

Skeptics of the value of the SALT accords sug- 
st that the Soviets probably had no intention to 
‘build more ICBM’s in any case. While conceivably 
this was so, it may be observed that these skeptics 
ere often the same people who had projected much 
igher levels of Soviet ICBM deployment, had 
doubted the “signals” of 1969-70 and 1971-72, and 
had most ardently during those years argued the 
need for limiting Soviet ICBM (and particularly 
§S-9) deployment. In fact, as we have noted, during 
the two and a half years of SALT negotiations lead- 
ing up to the Interim Agreement of May 26, 1972, 
on strategic offensive arms, the Soviet ICBM buildup 
was unilaterally limited to 80 additional ICBM 
launchers, rather than the 300 to 350 each year 
for the preceding three years, apart from the agree- 
ment of the Soviet Union to build no additional ICBM 
silos over the five-year duration of the Interim Agree- 
ment. 

The Soviet ICBM force buildup, restraints, and 
limitation should be considered in light of the fact 
that this matter was viewed by the Soviet military 
also in terms of requirements vis-a-vis third coun- 
tries. Both the USSR and the US would need to con- 
sider possible use of some portion of their ICBM 
forces against China. But, for the Soviet military, 
that possibility, as well as possible use against yet 
other countries and against US bases in Eurasia, 
required balancing ICBM’s for these roles against 
MRBM'’s and IRBM'’s. In 1969 it became known that 
the USSR was deploying SS-11 missiles capable of 
being fired at targets either in the United States or 
on the Eurasian periphery, and shortly thereafter 
it became clear that a number of MRBM’s and 
IRBM’s were being phased out. In all, over 100 
-MRBM and IRBM launchers were deactivated by 
1972, and perhaps two or three times as many 
ICBM’s in all were deployed primarily for possible 
use against peripheral continental, rather than inter- 
continental, targets. In the SALT negotiations, the 
Soviet side nonetheless agreed to count all the latter 
missiles as ICBM’s, recognizing that the US could 
not agree to exempt weapons which could be fired 
at targets in the United States. 

Thus we see that the very proposal for SALT, and 
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then the two and a half years of negotiations leading 
to the May 1972 accords, almost certainly had an 
effect—a restraining effect—on Soviet ICBM de- 
ployment and may have reinforced other considera- 
tions leading to an early leveling-off at a very low 
level of ABM deployment. On the other hand, they 
did not affect a standing SLBM buildup. 

We do not know what the views of the Soviet mil- 
itary were on the pace and levels of strategic force 
buildup at various stages of the SALT process. It is 
likely that particular services had their own ad- 
vocacies. 

The Air Defense Forces probably lobbied for 
higher levels of ABM deployment, but even the mil- 
itary leadership probably was prepared to agree to 
forego Soviet ABM deployments if the US also would 
do so. It seems clear that the Soviet military leaders 
(and probably the political leaders, too) preferred 
to keep the Moscow ABM deployment, particularly 
to provide defense against small third-country strikes 
and accidental launchings (remote though the latter 
possibility would be), and perhaps also to have the 
benefit of some operational experience with an ABM 
system. But it is not clear that a complete ABM 
ban could not have been negotiated; the possibility 
was not fully explored. 

The Soviet military, not unlike the American, were 
evidently inclined to prefer specific deployment 
limitations, but no more than minimal restraints on 
research and deployment and on system modifica- 
tions and improvements. Nonetheless, initial oppo- 
sition was overcome to such limitations as a ban on 
deployment of future “exotic” types of anti-ballistic 
missile systems, as well as a ban on development 
and testing of various ABM systems, such as 
Space, air, sea, and land mobile-based and rapid 
refire systems. 

The strongest military consideration pressed by 
the Soviet side, and one representing a major dif- 
ference with the US, was the insistence that strategic 
offensive arms for purposes of SALT include delivery 
means capable by virtue of their deployment location 
of striking the USSR or the US, respectively. This 
position underlay their opposition to early US pro- 
posals to limit Soviet MRBM’s and IRBM’s deployed 
against targets in Europe, the Middle East, and 
Asia, but the US did not press this proposal. Much 
more difficult has been the persistent Soviet attempt 
to include in some manner US forward-based sys- 
tems (FBS) deployed within nuclear strike range of 
the USSR. These are mostly aircraft dual-capable 
(for nuclear or non-nuclear attack) based on US air 
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and the SS-19 in modified SS-11 silos, and the SS-18 
in SS-9 silos. . 

In the SALT negotiations, each side has, of course, 
presented national positions, so that it would usu- 


bases in Allied territory or on US attack aircraft 
carriers. It is not necessary here to discuss the issue 
—which bedeviled SALT for five years—save to 
note that the issue was probably posed by real con- 
cerns, exaggerated in their own minds, on the part 
of the Soviet military. The political leaders probably 
found these arguments convincing but not over- 
riding in the context of the SALT | accord or, evi- 
dently, in the Vladivostok formula for a SALT Il 
settlement. If the matter had been raised primarily 
to-cause difficulties between the United States and 
its allies or for tactical reasons in the course of 
negotiations, it would have been much more readily 
disposed of. 

The FBS issue represented but does not exhaust 
the category of “worst case” calculations which each 
side can conjure up to justify hedges in limitations 
favorable to itself as counterweights to such con- 
ceivable advantages to the other. The US has had its 
share, including the onetime exaggerated concerns 
of some American officials over so-called “SAM 
upgrade,” /.e., the possible upgrading of components 
of surface-to-air missile (SAM) anti-aircraft systems 
converting them into low-grade ABM systems. De- 
spite strong Soviet military (and political) suspicions 
that this concern was both fraudulent and involved 
unwarranted impingement on air defense systems, 
the strength of the American concern did lead the 
Soviet side to accept obligations not to convert or 
upgrade SAM missiles, launchers, and radars to 
ABM missiles, launchers, and radars, and to agree 
not to test such SAM components against strategic 
ballistic missiles, and not to deploy SAM or other 
phased-array radars of a certain power (except for 
agreed special and limited purposes). Real concerns 
were not without undue impingement on Soviet air 
defense once exaggerations of concern were set 
aside. 

Perhaps the chief instance of Soviet refusal to 
accept an American-proposed limitation in the In- 
terim Agreement was the definition of “heavy” 
ICBM’s. In retrospect, it is clear that the Soviet 
SS-19 (and probably the SS-17) would not have been 
allowable within the US-proposed limit, and the 
Soviet military could never have accepted a limita- 
tion which precluded their deployment of the long- 
awaited MIRVed ICBM counterpart to the US Minute- 
man Ill. The no “significant increase” in silo size is 
less constraining and thus permitted a compromise 
wherein the Soviets agreed not to retrofit SS-9 class 
missiles in the SS-11 silos (the main American con- 
cern), but kept the Opportunity to deploy the SS-17 


adopted because of “military” concerns and prefer- 
ences, as distinguished from those of nonmilitary 
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military forces since the SALT accords. It is, for 
example, quite possible that the powerful PVO (Air 
Defense Command) “lobby” sought and secured an 
assurance that foregoing ABM defenses would not 


air defenses—notwithstanding the gap in logic for 
maintaining costly (and relatively ineffective) stra- 
tegic air defenses when the massive missile forces 


course, the Soviet Air Defense Command and other 
military leaders do make a case for maintaining 
extensive air defenses to defend against possible 


ery.) Similarly, the military leaders doubtless se- 


the ICBM force by modifying existing launchers for 
new MIRVed missiles, and with deploying the addi- 
tional modern SLBM’s allowed under the Interim 
Agreement. 

There is strong basis to conclude that the Soviet 
military leadership sees the current programs to 
build up the SLBM force and, above all, to replace 
part of the SS-11 and SS-9 forces with MIRVed 
SS-19’s and SS-18’s (and perhaps to produce a stra- 
tegic bomber as well) as necessary and prudent 
actions in order to preserve parity by matching the 
already programmed buildup of US Minuteman III, 
Poseidon, Trident, and B-1 strategic forces. However, 
these Soviet efforts to catch up and then keep up 
with the US are seen by many in the United States 
as threatening to move ahead of the US in Strategic 
offensive strength. These conflicting prespectives of 
the two sides have posed a major problem for the 
SALT negotiations. 

Turning now from discussion of interacting in- 
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ally only be possible to infer which positions were# 


be followed by unilateral or negotiated cutbacks in | 


leaders and negotiators. But the examples above} 
illustrate some of the particular interests of the} 
Soviet military establishment as reflected in the | 


| 


It is reasonable to assume that Soviet military | 
men have sought to couple their approval of the } 
SALT limitations with commitments by the political | 
leaders to continuation or intensification of some | 
nonlimited military programs, although we can only | 
infer from what has been happening in the Soviet | 


of the potential opponent would be unopposed. (Of | 


air attack by other powers on the Eurasian periph- | 


cured agreement to proceed with MIRVing much of |) 


enti 


Two Soviet “Galosh” missiles, used in Moscow’s ABM defense system, are displayed in the November 7, 


1973, Revolution Day parade in Red Square. 


fluences of Soviet deployment programs on SALT 
and vice versa, it may be useful to consider some 
aspects of doctrine and military thinking particularly 
pertinent to SALT and also interacting with it. 


Military Doctrine 


By 1969, the Soviet military had reached the 
conclusion that strategic superiority, in the sense of 
a first-strike option permitting escape from a crush- 
ing retaliatory strike, was not possible for either side 
in contemporary conditions. They recognized that, 
with the existing level of development of nuclear 
missile forces, it had become impossible in practice 
for an attacker to destroy such forces completely, 
and consequently that it had also become impos- 
sible to prevent an annihilating retaliatory strike. In 


other words, a kind of “nuclear balance” in terms | 


of capabilities for mutual destruction had come into 


being. At the same time, the military were concerned | 


that this balance could be threatened if one side 
(the US) achieved a highly effective anti-ballistic 


—V. Mastiukov for TASS via Sovfoto. 


missile defense while the other side (the USSR) did 
not have such a defense. Hence their willingness to 
support the political leadership in its desire to avoid 
heavy expenditures on an unpromising and even 
dangerous further round of strategic arms compe- 
tition caused by extensive ABM deployment—if a 
mutually equitable limitation could be reached with 
the United States. 

These views came slowly, in part because they 
were not self-evidently consistent with the standard 
military statements implying Soviet victory in a 
nuclear world war if one should come. Such public 
statements in the military press and on national 
military commemoration days have a number of pur- 
poses, prominently including indoctrination and 


morale-boosting of the armed forces and the public. | 


Also, specifically with respect to ABM defenses, 
since the early 1960’s it had been standard military 
litany to claim in a general implied way the existence 
of reliable anti-missile defenses (although beginning 
in 1967 a muted countercurrent to this view began 
to be expressed). Moreover, as noted earlier, it had 


| been the established Soviet view that ABM defenses 
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were naturally “good’—a position still publicly 
voiced by Premier Kosygin in London in February 
1967 and again during his visit to the United States 
in June of the same year.’? By 1969, however, claims 
that ABM defense was “good” while offensive weap- 
ons were “bad” had ceased, and by early 1971 
claims to an ABM defense of the Soviet Union had 
been quietly dropped. 

Some controversy has arisen in Western commen- 
taries over the significance of the Soviet agreement 
to the 1972 ABM Treaty with its clear acceptance 
for the indefinite future of assured vulnerability of 
the USSR (as well as the US) to missile attack. Some 
commentators who are opposed to the idea of 
“mutual assured destruction” (calling it ‘“MAD”) 
are also reluctant to conclude that the Soviet leaders 
subscribe to such a doctrine. They rightly note that 
Soviet military doctrine has long stressed “damage 
limitation,” and that the USSR continues to main- 
tain extensive strategic antiaircraft defenses. More- 
over, a comment by Marshal Grechko that “research 
and development directed toward resolving the prob- 
lems of the defense of the country against nuclear 
missile attack” is not limited“ suggests that the 
military did not originate, and may have been cool 
toward, the Soviet position in favor of an explicit ban 
on deployment of a ballistic missile defense of the 
territory of the country. However, these considera- 
tions do not negate the fact of the Soviet acceptance 
in the ABM Treaty of mutual assured vulnerability 
of the Soviet Union and the United States to missile 
attack. The Soviet leaders value doctrine, but they 
are not always doctrinaire. 

The SALT negotiations thus far have not led to 
the kind of far-reaching dialogue on military con- 
cepts that some of us hoped to see emerge from 
SALT. There was early agreement on certain basic 
concepts such as mutual deterrence, equal security, 
and strategic stability. But views on specific pre- 
scriptions for “strategic Stability” in particular have 
differed significantly. Moreover, each side has 
Stressed those aspects of stability of greatest con- 
cern to it and in terms of support for its current 
proposals. (This has led to some interesting reverse- 
field-running by both sides at different Stages of the 
negotiation.) But the net result has been to negotiate 
in a classical bargaining fashion as much as to 


ees 


13 See “Kosygin is Cool to Missile Curb,” The New York Times, 
Feb. 10, 1967; and “Transcript of Kosygin News Conference at the 
UN,” ibid., June 26, 1967. 

14 1n Pravda, Sept. 30, 1972. 
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persuade by debates over doctrine and strategic 
concepts. 

An example can illustrate the difficulty in engag- 
ing in discussion of doctrine. During an exchange 
on strategic stability in the SALT plenary meetings 
in the spring of 1970, the Soviet side referred to the 
possibility that ICBM silos might be empty by the 
time of an enemy strike, since the ICBM’s in them 
could already be in flight owing to information gained 
from technical early-warning systems. The US dele- 
gation took the occasion of this remark to make clear 
that the US held any “launch on warning” doctrine 
abhorrent, and a statement to that effect by the 
Secretary of Defense was subsequently placed on the 
SALT plenary record. The Soviet side declined, how- 
ever, to pick up a suggestion that it, too, make an 
official statement of the Soviet position—not neces- 
sarily because “launch on warning” was the Soviet 
doctrine, but because the Soviet military were con- 
sistently adamant against any discussion of such 
matters of operational doctrine.’® 

The Interim Agreement on strategic offensive mis- 
sile forces did not place serious constraints on Soviet 
programs already under way, although it did rule 
out more far-reaching buildups which were other- 
wise technically possible and had been cited by some 
American military leaders. In particular, the num- 
ber of SS-9 and SS-18 launchers at operational ICBM 
complexes has been limited to about 300, rather 
than the 400-500 or more projected by the US 
Secretary of Defense in the 1969-71 period. Amer- 
ican concerns next turned to focus on Soviet MIRV 
programs, which were not limited by the Interim 
Agreement. This paralleled the continuing Soviet 
concern over the rapid American buildup in MIRVed 
missiles (SLBM’s as well as ICBM’s) since 1970. But 
it was then too late to agree on more than a rather 
high ceiling for numbers of MIRVed missile launchers. 

The unsuccessful attempt in 1973-74 to isolate 
a differential MIRV limitation for the late 1970's 
coupled with an extension of the Interim Agreement 
fell afoul of the asymmetries in the missile systems 
and states of MIRV development and deployment of 
the two sides. This led to the decision at the June 
1974 summit to try to work out in 1975 a ten-year 
agreement to supersede the Interim Agreement and, 
in November 1974, to the Vladivostok “break- 
through” agreeing on an overall level of 2,400 
ICBM’s, SLBM’s and heavy bombers for each side, 
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15 See Gerard Smith, “SALT Thoughts,” Journal of International 
Affairs (New York), Spring 1975. 


vith no more than 1,320 MIRVed ICBM’s and | other than those familiar from Politburo reviews of 
3LBM’s within that total. The longer-range perspec- | the military budget, and the latter through thinking 
ive of a ten-year agreement offered better prospects | more in terms of political uses—and limits on uses 
or balancing military asymmetries of the two sides | —of strategic forces rather than exclusively in terms 
han had the attempt to agree on a short-term “quick | of deterrence and contingent war-waging require- 
ix.” The Soviet military insisted successfully that | ments. This development should probably be re- 
strategic bombers and their armament be taken into | garded as a modest but significant dividend from 


account along with quantitative and some qualitative | SALT; so, too, should the introduction of Soviet 
aspects of intercontinental missiles and missile war- | military leaders into a bilateral US-USSR dialogue 
heads. No doubt only very reluctantly did they agree | on strategic matters. 
not to continue to press for including American FBS. As noted earlier, at the “working level’ SALT was 
responsible for the establishment in late 1967 or 
early 1968 of a Ministry of Foreign Affairs/ Ministry 
of Defense working group to study the issues and 
| draft positions for higher-level review. Political- 
SALT has affected political-military relations in | military matters have traditionally been handled | 
the USSR in a number of ways. Probably both the | through ad hoc meetings, so this has led to greater | 
political and the military leaders have gained | contact and probably better mutual understanding. | 
broadened perspectives, the former through ac- | Similarly, SALT has contributed to drawing members | 
quainting themselves with military matters in ways | of the staffs of institutes—especially the Institute | 


Political-Military Relations 


The US-USSR summit meeting at Vladivostok in November 1974, at which an agreement to negotiate a | 
new strategic arms limitation treaty was announced. Members of the US delegation, from the left: Secre- | 
tary of State Henry A. Kissinger; President of the United States Gerald R. Ford; US Ambassador to the 
Soviet Union Walter J. Stoessel, Jr.; Director of the Bureau of Intelligence and Research, US Department 
of State, William G. Hyland; and US intepreter Alexander Akalovsky. Members of the Soviet delegation, 
from the right: Soviet interpreter Viktor Sukhodrev; Leonid |. Brezhnev, General Secretary of the Communist 
Party of the Soviet Union; Foreign Minister Andrei A.Gromyko; Soviet Ambassador to the United States | 
| Anatoly F. Dobrynin; and Georgi M. Kornienko, Chief of the USA Department of the USSR Ministry of 

_ Foreign Affairs. | 


—Novosti via Sovfoto. 
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on World Economics and International Relations and 
the USA Institute—including a number of retired 
military officers, into writing and publishing com- 
mentaries on political-military and strategic themes. 
The role of these institutes in influencing Soviet 
policy decisions on SALT has probably been quite 
limited, but their indirect influence may be appre- 


ciable. 


In the negotiations, the Soviet military were ini- 


tially very conservative and restrictive and displayed 


traditional suspicion of Western intelligence “fish- 
ing,” and they even objected to discussion of mat- 
ters involving military secrecy in the presence of 


Soviet civilian officials engaged in SALT. Marshal 
Grechko in 1969 ordered the Soviet delegation to 
provide no quantitative or qualitative information on 
Soviet military and technical capabilities. General 
Ogarkov, on one occasion early in SALT, took aside 
his American military counterpart and suggested 
that it was not necessary to talk so specifically about 
Soviet military technical matters with civilian col- 
leagues in the joint delegation planning meetings.’ 

It should be observed that the Soviet commitment 
to SALT was highly tentative, not only prior to the 
actual beginning of the talks in November 1969 but 
until April 1971. By the end of the first round of 
talks in December 1969, the Soviet military (as well 
as political) leaders had concluded that the US was 
indeed serious about SALT, and after high-level cor- 
respondence between President Nixon and Prime 
Minister Kosygin, and Kissinger-Dobrynin discus- 
sions, over the period of January to May of 1971, 
they concluded that a mutually acceptable limitation 
could be negotiated. The critical juncture was 
reached in deliberations in Moscow at the time of 
the 24th Communist Party Congress in April 1971. 
And from that time on, the highest-level role in 
SALT on the Soviet side was assumed directly by 
General Secretary Brezhnev, now the champion of 
détente. 

There were signs during SALT | that the Foreign 
Ministry negotiators did not always appreciate fully 
the depth of certain military concerns, and this may 
also have been true among higher-level political 
leaders. Certainly by the time of the April 1972 visit 
of Dr. Kissinger to Moscow and the first summit 
meeting a month later, Brezhnev and several other 
senior civilian leaders were deeply involved in de- 
tailed negotiaton. (To a lesser extent, because the 
initial gap was less, SALT has probably also in paral- 


a 


16 See Newhouse, op. cit., p. 192, 


lel helped to bring some American civilian leaders 
more deeply into strategic matters.) 

The Soviet presentation of its own “scare” picture 
of American strategic capabilities at the third sum 
mit in June 1974 may represent a step forward j 
civilian engagement with military evaluation and j 
frankness in the dialogue between the two sides. O 
that occasion, Soviet General Staff representatives 
presented a picture of US strategic forces (including 
FBS), operational and planned under current pro 
grams, of such overwhelming superiority that it re 
portedly took the American participants by surprise. 
In part, the Soviet military may have overstated thei 
case in order to stress their point, but they evident! 
believed that there was a point to be made—and 
so did the Soviet political leaders. It was significant 
that the Soviet military were allowed to have thei 
say directly in negotiations at the summit. In gen- 
eral, such exchanges could lead to a more healthy 
awareness by each side of the differences in per-. 
spective and inherent biases both sides display in 
their military evaluations. In evaluating the “threat” 
from the other side, each side tends to hedge by 
conservative estimates of its own capabilities in a 
retaliatory situation, while judging the maximum 
capability of the other side in an initial surprise 
attack. Moreover, each side, in its military evalua- 
tions, looks ahead at what the other side may have 
the capability to do in the next several years, but 
again is conservative about its own prospects. Such 
biases in the military evaluation process make much 
more difficult the process of agreeing on equitable 
and mutually acceptable symmetrical limitations on 
the strategic forces of the two sides. But recognition 
of the problem, and of the fact that it does not (at 
least not entirely) spring from intentional attempts 
of the other side to gain unilateral advantage, is at 
least a step toward facilitating solution. Other fac- 
tors, such as public ventilation of “worst case 
threats” and also attempts to build “bargaining 
chips” through additional military programs (or, 
worse, So labelling new programs which it is not 
intended or desired to “cash in” in negotiated trade- 
offs and limitations), further compound the prob- 
lem. But the direct involvement of the military on 
both sides may help to gain mutual respect and | 
confidence in negotiations seriously pursued. 

Several important achievements in SALT were | 
facilitated by recognition of common political- | 
military interests of the two sides. One important | 
example was the agreement to rely on national tech- | 
nical means of verification and its highly significant 


. 


corollary commitment not to interfere actively or 
passively with the other side’s operation of its means 
of verification. Similarly, notwithstanding the re- 
luctance of the military on both sides to be drawn 
into discussions of traditionally secret procedures 
concerning security of means of command and con- 
trol, both also were prepared to seek agreement on 
the measures included in the “Agreement on Meas- 
ures to Reduce the Risk of the Outbreak of Nuclear 
War Between the USA and the USSR” and the com- 


-panion “Agreement on Measures to Improve the 


USA-USSR Direct Communications Link,” both nego- 
tiated at SALT and signed on September 30, 1971 
(and in the “US-USSR Agreement on the Prevention 
of Incidents On and Over the High Seas” negotiated 
in separate parallel talks and signed on May 25, 
1972).”” Finally, there was no difficulty in agreeing 


on the establishment of a Standing Consultative 


Commission to deal with details of implementation 
of the SALT agreements. This body has a consider- 
able potential, if it is utilized. 


Concluding Observations 


The Soviet military approached SALT warily. Their 
active participation in the negotiations probably con- 


_ tributed to a constructive, if conservative, approach. 


Public statements of Soviet military leaders and 
other articles in the Soviet military press have prac- 
tically ignored SALT; they have continued to stress 
the requirements for deterrence and for waging war 


| if deterrence should fail; and they have criticized 


new American military programs. Nonetheless, they 
have refrained from taking positions that would pre- 


clude agreements. 


17 See Documents on Disarmament 1971, United States Arms 
Control and Disarmament Agency, Washington DC, 1973, pp. 634-41, 
for the texts of the agreements to reduce the risk of war and to 
improve the Washington-Moscow direct communications link. 
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In SALT, the Soviets have accepted mutual deter- 
rence, both through advocacy of equal security for 
the US and the USSR and even more tellingly 
through sponsoring an ABM limitation specifically 
precluding a defense of the country against over- 
whelming strategic missile attack and thus ensuring 
mutual vulnerability. They have accepted strategic 
parity as reflected in the SALT agreements and as a 
goal of further agreements. They have acknowledged 
the strategic offensive-defensive and action-reaction 
interrelationships. They have recognized the impor- 
tance of crisis management, agreed on specific 
measures to deal with possible nuclear accidents or 
unauthorized nuclear or missile firings, advocated 
defense of the National Command Authorities of both 
sides, agreed on upgrading the “Hot Line” Moscow- 
Washington Direct Communications Link through 
satellite communication, and agreed on consultations 
in crisis situations to avoid the outbreak of nuclear 
war. 

SALT has led Soviet military and political leaders 
alike to understand as never before the indivisibility 
of strategy and arms control, and therefore of cer- 
tain political-military considerations which impact on 
internal Soviet decision-making on military affairs. 
SALT has also led to recognition of the importance 
of both strategic and “political-military” interaction 
between the US and the USSR and indeed has en- 
hanced considerably the importance of that inter- 
relationship. 

Finally, in addition to the substantial first step in 
arms control marked by SALT | and the prospective 
further stabilization of strategic arms competition 
under SALT ||, SALT as a common endeavor of the 
two superpowers has hopefully also led to the begin- 
ning of a more realistic common understanding of 
the strategic military balance and of a stabilizing 
role for strategic military power, as well as of limi- 
tations on that power. 
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The Dubcek Era Revisited 


By Radoslav Selucky 


ALAN LEVY: Rowboat to Prague. 
New York, Grossman Publishers, 
1972. 

VLADIMIR V. KUSIN: Political 
Grouping in the Czechoslovak 
Reform Movement. New York, 
Columbia University Press, 1972. 
GALIA GOLAN: Reform Rule in 
Czechoslovakia. London, 
Cambridge University Press, 
1973. 
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Party and the People. New York, 
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Z.A.B. ZEMAN: Prague Spring. 
New York, Hill and Wang, 1969. 
HEINZ BRAHM: Der Kreml und die 
CSSR (The Kremlin and the 
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Kohlhammer, 1970. 


THESE SEVEN BOOKS all contrib- 
ute in different ways to our knowl- 
edge of the highly significant at- 
tempt to reform Czechoslovakia’s 
Soviet-type political system that 
culminated in the “Prague Spring” 
of 1968 and the subsequent War- 
Saw Pact intervention that crushed 
it. Rowboat to Prague is an intelli- 
gent summary narrative of events, 
while William Shawcross’ work is 
a biography of Alexander Dubcek, 


the man who gave his name to this 
brief era in Czechoslovak politics. 
Heinz Brahm’s study concentrates 
on the important and difficult ex- 
ternal, interparty aspects of the 
reform experience. Vladimir V. 
Kusin provides a brilliant analysis 
of the sociological backgrounds of 
the various political groups that 
spontaneously emerged in the 
Dubcek era, although he has re- 
served a discussion of the Commu- 
nist Party—the most important 
power group on the Czechoslovak 
political scene in the years 1968- 
69—for a subsequent volume.? 
Mssrs. Oxley, Pravda, and Ritchie 
focus their attention on the Czech 
press, providing and intelligently 
commenting on a sampling of the 
diverse and conflicting views pub- 
lished there during the important 
years 1967-68. Mr. Zeman’s book 
offers an informative report on the 
mainstream of the reform process 
both before and during the Prague 
Spring. Unquestionably the most 
Satisfactory volume is Dr. Golan’s 
Reform Rule in Czechoslovakia, 
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1 This essay will appear in a forthcoming 
volume, The Communist Party of Czechosio- 
vakia, edited by A. H. Brown and G. Wight- 
man. Like the present volume by Dr. Kusin, it 
is part of an 11-volume series on “Political 
and Social Process in Eastern Europe,” 
published by Macmillan Press, London, 
and distributed in the United States by 
Columbia University Press, 

New York, 
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which supplements her earlier} 
study of the reform movemental 
to round out the most detailed ac- | 
count yet available in English of } 
the origins and evolution of the 
Czechoslovak experiment. | 

As one reads these books, how- | 
ever, the crucial question keeps 
coming to mind: Why did _ this 
highly original reform of a Soviet- 
type system fail? Unfortunately, 
none of the present works provides § 
a definite answer; and, what is § 
even more unusual, a number of 
the authors do not even seem in- 
terested in this aspect of the 
Prague Spring. In seeking to ar- 
rive at a satisfactory answer, it | 
seems essential to this reviewer to 
focus not only on the strengths 
and weaknesses of the reform pro- 
gram itself, but also on the strong 
and weak points of its practical 
implementation. Unlike philosoph- 
ical ideas, political concepts must 
be judged, not according to their 
theoretical merits, but according 
to their practical results. Let us 
proceed, then, to reexamine the 
Dubcek era from this perspective. 


PART OF THE problem stems from 
the diversity of conceptions of the 
reform process which surfaced in 
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? Galia Golan, The Czechos/ovak Reform 

Movement: Communism in Crisis, 1962-1968, 

London, Cambridge University Press, 1971. 


public debates initiated in 
early 1968. Not surprisingly, those 
sersons—like the former Social 
Democrats—who had suffered dis- 
crimination, persecution, and im- 
prisonment had quite different 
perceptions of the reform than the 
people in power. Dr. Kusin amply 
demonstrates how people’s expec- 
tations and understanding of the 
reform varied from group to group 
—be it the workers, the intelli- 
gentsia, farmers, youth, or mem- 
bers of different nationalities and 
religions. 

Notwithstanding this diversity, 
the beginning and end of the re- 
form rested with the liberal wing 
of the Communist Party. Yet even 
this group consisted of two basic 
elements with apparently differing 
views of the reform. The first were 
the reform politicians—including, 
among others, Alexander Dubcek, 
Josef Smrkovsky, Frantisek Krie- 
gel, and Joseph Spacek—who 
sought to improve and democra- 
tize both the political and the eco- 
nomic system according to the 
cautiously formulated principles of 
the Action Program adopted on 


April 5, 1968. The second group 


consisted of the reform intellec- 
tuals within the Czechoslovak 
Communist Party (CPCS): those 
specialists who served as the “brain 
trust” of the Party's Central Com- 
mittee, Secretariat, and Politbu- 
reau—who advised, and wrote 
speeches for, the top reform pol- 
iticians; and who helped in draft- 
ing such basic conceptual docu- 
ments as the Action Program. !n 
contrast to the reform politicians, 
the reform intellectuals seemed to 
want to change the very structure 
of state socialism and to replace 
it with a planned, self-managed 
market economy with a pluralist 
political system. 

As a consequence of this dicho- 
tomy, the language used by the 


reform politicians and reform in- 
tellectuals (when they wrote or 
spoke on their own behalf) fre- 
quently differed. The politicians 
spoke in concrete terms, whereas 
the intellectuals dealt with theo- 
retical and rather abstract models; 
the former pursued short-term 
goals (including the strengthening 
of their own political power), while 
the latter aimed at long-term sys- 
temic changes. Since the main po- 
litical struggle of the pre-August 
period was between the Commu- 
nist reformers as a whole and the 
anti-reform wing of the party, it is 
difficult to determine how substan- 
tive the differences within the re- 
form wing actually were. It is at 
least conceivable that, barring the 
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Soviet military intervention, new 
political conflicts might have 
emerged after the scheduled 14th 
Congress of the CPCS—this time 
between the leading reform politi- 
cians, with their practical con- 
cerns, and their intellectual ad- 
visers, less encumbered with 
tactical considerations. 

Putting such conjecture aside 
and looking beyond the sharp con- 
flicts over questions of principle 
which characterized the open de- 
bate during the brief Dubcek era, 
one can safely say that on the level 
of practical politics there was wide 
support for Dubcek’s program 
even among advocates of non- 
Marxist ideas. Politics is the art of 
the possible, and it can be stated 
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unequivocally that in the spring of 
1968 the Action Program was the 
only realistic and legitimate blue- 
print for the country’s future. As 
a consequence, it was backed by 
a majority of the population, a 
majority of party members, and 
—from the end of May 1968— 
by a majority of elected party 
secretaries as well.’ 

The Action Program called for 
national reconciliation and for the 
rehabilitation of all victims of po- 
litical persecution by the former 
regime. It sought to preserve the 
leading role of the CPCS—al- 
though more in terms of ideas 
than in terms of absolute political 
power. While envisaging an active 
role for small private enterprises 
both in services and in production, 
it did not advocate decollectiviza- 
tion of agriculture or the return of 
public enterprises to private own- 
ership, nor did it challenge central 
planning. The reform did, how- 
ever, seek to replace command 
planning with indicative planning 
and to substitute economic meth- 
ods of management for bureau- 
cratic controls. It also envisaged 
some kind of workers’ control of 
enterprises, as well as steps to 
implement constitutional guaran- 
tees of civil rights and democratic 
freedoms. In foreign policy, there 
was never any intent to break with 
Comecon or the Warsaw Pact.‘ 

Did this official program go too 
far, or did it remain too “Commu- 
nist”? From the point of view of 
non-Communists it could have been 
regarded as too modest because it 
fell far short of restoring a tradi- 
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3 A poll taken in May 1968 revealed that 
about 90 percent of non-party members, 85 
percent of party members, and 87 percent of 
secretaries of district and regional committees 
of the CPCS preferred the new political 
model to its predecessor. See Rok 1968 (The 
Year 1968), Prague, 1969, p. 170. 


* Documents on Today’s CSSR, Prague, 
Svoboda Publishing House, July 1968. 


tional Western-type democracy. 
But could one realistically have 
expected that from Communist re- 
formers? The reform wing of the 
CPCS was quite frank on this 
point: it repeatedly stressed that 
this reform did not mean a return 
to a liberal political system. Given 
the political status quo in Czecho- 
slovakia and in Eastern Europe 
generally, only a political dreamer 
could have expected the ruling 
party—which had, after all, 
launched the reform and which 
enjoyed popular support—to re- 
linquish its power. 


THE KEY REFORM leader during 
the Prague Spring was, of course, 
Alexander Dubcek. Mr. Shawcross 
does his best to help us reach a 
better understanding of this per- 
son as a man, as a Communist offi- 
cial, and as a reform politician, 
and the resulting biography is a 
respectable piece of journalism. 
One can take issue with the au- 
thor’s judgment that Dubcek was 
naive, as well as with one or an- 
other of his conclusions. A more 
important deficiency, however, is 
that Mr. Shawcross—as an out- 
side observer—had to rely on 
second-hand information and at 
times has utilized sources whose 
reliability can rightfully be ques- 
tioned both by scholars and by 
those who were intimately involved 
in the reform movement. At one 
point, the author—on the basis of 
an unspecified source—quotes 
Dubcek as having described his 
tactics in dealing with Soviet party 
ieader L. |. Brezhnev with the 
statement that “I just try to smile 
at Brezhnev as he shouts at me. | 
say ‘Yes, yes, | agree’ and then | 
come home and do nothing (p. 
175).” To put it mildly, such tac- 
tics were not at all part of Dub- 
cek’s style. 

It was not insincerity on Dub- 
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cek’s part, but rather a seriou 
lack of communication that lay a 
the base of the misunderstandings 
between Dubcek and Brezhnev, 
To cite one example, Brezhney 
told Dubcek at Dresden that 
Smrkovsky was not a promising 
political figure. Dubcek neither 
agreed nor disagreed—he simply 
remained silent. Brezhnev took 
this silence as signifying acquies- 
cence, whereas Dubcek meant it 
as dissent. A few days later Dub- 
cek proceeded to promote Smrkov- 
sky to the presidency of the Na- 
tional Assembly and membership 
in the CPCS Presidium. Brezhnev 
blamed Dubcek for breaking an 
agreement which the Czechoslovak 
leader felt he had never made.® 
What kind of a man was Dub- 
cek? A convinced Communist, of 
course, and an experienced party 
apparatchik as well. But also a 
sincere believer in “socialism with 
a human face” and a courage- 
ous reformer. Domestically, he 
achieved much more than was 
generally expected, yet at the 
Same time he never once yielded 
to strong public pressures in favor 
of actions that went beyond what 
he thought proper and feasible. 
Thus, he did not follow the sugges- 
tion to abandon the people’s mili- 
tia, and he categorically rejected 
demands to legalize the Social 
Democratic Party. Nor did he ever 
sanction the ambitions of the or- 
ganizations KAN (The Club of 
Committed Non-Party People) and 
K-231 (The Club of Former Politi- 
cal Prisoners) to become political 
parties, and he strongly con- 
demned the liberal “2000 Words 
Manifesto.” * But while Dubcek did 
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5 From a personal interview with Mr. 
Smrkovsky in May 1968. 

° This document, written by Ludvik Vaculik 
and published in Literarni listy (Prague) on 
June 27, 1968, was a strong appeal to push 
the democratization of Czechoslovakia. 


ot retreat in the face of these po- 

itical pressure groups, neither did 
outlaw them. He expressed 
deep disagreement with the Com- 

nists who signed the “2000 

lords Manifesto,” but he did not 

pel them from the party or 
take action against any of the non- 
Communist signatories. He sought 
to control the reform movement by 
political rather than traditional bu- 
reaucratic-administrative means. 
And these tactics enabled him to 
refuse demands going beyond the 
limits of the Action Program with- 
out losing popular support. 

The situation dictated such a 
cautious approach. The pre-Janu- 
ary 1968 composition of the CPCS 
Central Committee remained un- 
changed until after the August in- 


-yasion, and Dubcek had to steer a 
precarious course between the 
Scylla of public opinion and the 


Charybdis of the conservative ma- 
jority in the party’s ruling body. 
The fact that he managed to win 
the unanimous support of the July 
session of the CC for his firm reply 
to the threatening Warsaw letter of 
July 15, 1968,’ attests to his po- 
litical acumen. 

A skillful political tactician, yes, 
but unfortunately less perceptive 
as a political strategist. For in- 
stance, it was poor strategy for 
Dubcek needlessly to delay until 
early April publication of the Ac- 
tion Program which had been 
available as early as February 


? This letter was sent to the CPCS Central 
Committee by leaders of Warsaw Pact states 
Bulgaria, East Germany, Hungary, Poland, 
and the Soviet Union after a July 14 
meeting in Warsaw which Czechoslovakia had 
refused to attend. The message expressed 
strong concern over the threat to socialism 
and to continued Communist control in 
Czechoslovakia and strongly suggested that 
fellow socialist states would not stand by idly 
if the situation deteriorated further. For a 
translation of the text, see Robin Alison 
Remington, Ed., Winter in Prague—Docu- 
ments on Czechoslovak Communism in Crisis, 
Cambridge, Mass., M.|.T. Press, 1969, 
pp. 225-31. 


1968, and it was equally unwise 
for him to hold off on convoking 
the extraordinary 14th Congress 
of the party much sooner.° 

However, the most serious fail- 
ure of Dubcek’s leadership lay in 
his handling of the external side 
of the Prague Spring. It has be- 
come commonplace to quote 
Dubcek’s famous statement of the 
night of August 20, 1968, when 
he heard that troops of his War- 
saw Pact allies had illegally en- 
tered Czechoslovakia: 


| who have devoted my whole life 
to cooperation with the Soviet 
Union, now they do this to me. 
This is the great tragedy of my 
life.° 


Indeed, it was the greatest tragedy 
for Dubcek and for his country. 
But much of the fault must be laid 
at Dubcek’s door. The Prague 
Spring could have succeeded only 
if cooperation between Czechoslo- 
vakia and her Soviet and East 
European allies had been pre- 
served. With the CPCS Presidium 
divided, with hundreds of Soviet 
agents operating in the Czechoslo- 
vak army, state apparatus, and se- 
curity forces, and with the peo- 
ple’s militia and the workers yet 
to be shocked into militant support 
of the Dubcek regime by the 
trauma of invasion—there was no 
realistic hope of protecting the 
Prague Spring by military means. 


®The Congress was originally slated for 
early 1969, but at the May 1968 Plenum of 
the CPCS CC, Dubcek, acceding to liberal 
forces pressuring him to move forward the 
date in order to hasten renovation of the 
party leadership, rescheduled the Congress 
for September 9, 1968. On the day after the 
August 21 Warsaw Pact invasion, a large 
number of delegates elected to attend the 
September gathering held an emergency 
secret session at a Prague factory. As noted 
below, the Soviet Union soon forced the 
Czechoslovak party leadership to nullify these 
proceedings. 

® Quoted in Galia Golan, Reform Rule in 
Czechoslovakia, p. 239. 
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The only course open was to con- 
vince the Soviet leaders that the 
reform was fully controlled by the 
party and realistically limited by 
the parameters set forth in the 
Action Program. 

Was Dubcek, in fact, in control 
of the situation? If we mean “con- 
trol’’ in a democratic sense, he 
was. If we mean “control” in So- 
viet terms, he was not. In the 
July 29-August 1 meeting at 
Cierna-nad-Tissou, Brezhnev ex- 
pressed doubts whether Dubcek 
was still in control of the Czecho- 
slovak reform movement; Dubcek 
was quite sure that he was, and 
he pointed out that he had re- 
ceived a resolution supporting his 
policies signed by four million 
people. Brezhnev argued that this 
was no evidence, that he knew 
how resolutions could be _ pro- 
duced. Dubcek assured the Soviet 
leader that this resolution was dif- 
ferent, having been initiated di- 
rectly by the people. Brezhnev re- 
joined: “How can you claim that 
you are in control of the situation 
if the people sign a resolution 
without your prior knowledge?” ” 
This brings us back to the unavoid- 
able conclusion: even if there had 
been no KAN, no K-231, no Social 
Democrats, no “2000 Words Mani- 
festo”— in short, none of the con- 
troversial elements of the Prague 
Spring—the gap between the re- 
vived democratic political culture 
of the Czechoslovak reform move- 
ment and the Soviet interpretation 
of this movement would likely 
have proved unbridgeable. 


TO BE SURE, it was no easy task 
to keep the process of the Czecho- 
slovak political revival within lim- 
its acceptable to the CPSU. This 


10 This symptomatic episode was reported 
to the reviewer by a participant in the Cierna 
meeting. 
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is made abundantly clear in the 
selections published in Czechos/o- 
vakia: the Party and the People, 
particularly those written by the 
former Communist, Ivan Svitak. 
While one may agree with his 
doubts concerning the ability of 
the Communist politicians to for- 
sake their one-party system, his 
slogan, “Push your head against 
the wall,” was hardly useful guid- 
ance for young people and no 
alternative to the positive Action 
Program. Likewise, one may sym- 
pathize with the honest effort of 
Social Democrats to revive their 
political party, described with 
great scholarly objectivity by Dr. 
Kusin. But should one have ex- 
pected anything other than imme- 
diate Soviet invasion had they suc- 
ceeded? Anyone reading Dr. 
Golan’s careful analysis of events, 
the report of Dr. Zeman, or Dr. 
Brahm’s summary of Soviet- 
Czechoslovak relations during 
1968-69 cannot escape the im- 
pression that, on the one hand, 
the possibilities for reform were 
very limited, while, on the other, 
the reform program was too far- 
reaching and was carried forward 
in too democratic a manner to re- 
main within those limits. lroni- 
cally, it was the very democratic 
momentum developed by the re- 
form that was at once its greatest 
strength and its Achilles’ heel. 
These observations lead to the 
further question of whether the 
Prague Spring might have fared 
better if the freedom of the Czech- 
oslovak press had been slightly 
limited, if some of the Communist 
intellectuals had been more re- 
Strained, if the non-Communist 
reformers had been more sensitive 
to the geopolitical and external 
aspects of the Prague Spring, and 
if Dubcek and his colleagues had 
been more frank with the public. 
The reviewer believes that the an- 


swer would have to be affirmative 
—but then would there still have 
been a “Prague Spring’’? 

However, contrary to the belief 
of many Western scholars, the 
main mistakes made by Dubcek 
and his fellow reformers were 
committed not before but after 
the invasion. First of all, Dubcek 
and his top colleagues made no 
attempt to escape from the Cen- 
tral Committee headquarters, 
where they were in virtual deten- 
tion, in order to assume direction 
of the extraordinary 14th Party 
Congress, which was convened se- 
cretly in the Vysocany District of 
Prague on August 22. If they had 
participated in this gathering, it 
would have left no legal grounds 
for the subsequent nullification of 
the proceedings of the Congress 
(which had come out in opposition 
to the invasion and had liberalized 
the CPCS leadership bodies)" and 
might thereby have strengthened 
the position of the Czechoslovak 
reformers in future negotiations 
with the Soviet occupiers. This fail- 
ure was slightly corrected by a 
resolution of the CPCS Central 
Committee of August 31, 1968, 
which—while nullifying the Con- 
gress—expanded the CC by 90 
members, taken mostly from 
among delegates to that meeting 
nine days earlier. These additions 
belonged mostly to the reform 
wing of the party and thus partially 
neutralized the position of the 
openly pro-Soviet and conservative 
group in the Central Committee. 

From then on, the Dubcek lead- 
ership only compounded its errors. 
Although the invasion obviously 
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11 Nullification of the proceedings of the 
extraordinary 14th Congress by the CPCS 
leadership nine days later (at Soviet insist- 
ence) was on the grounds, forwarded by 
Gustav Husak, that a significant portion of 
the Slovak delegates due to attend the 
September 9 official Party Congress had not 
attended the secret meeting of August 22. 
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was not intended to help the CPCS 
continue the reform, the leader- 
ship persisted in telling both the 
party and the people that the post- 
January policies would be carried 
out, albeit with the elimination of 
some of their “excesses” and with 
some concessions (to the Krem- 
lin) reflecting the new situation. 
Wanting to believe, the masses 
acted as if the program remained 
Operational. They supported the 
progressive core of the CPCS lead- 
ership by every available means, 
including demonstrations and 
Strikes. These actions, however, 
Only intensified the dilemma of 
the leadership. On the one hand, 
the Dubcek group had no alterna- 
tive but to live up to its obligations 
accepted in Moscow (where they 
had been transported shortly after 
the invasion), most of which ran 
counter to the regime’s post-Janu- 


ary program. On the other hand, | 
it did not want to betray or disap- | 
point the people, who were now | 


acting as a genuine political pres- 
sure group. Paradoxically, popular 
Support for Dubcek, while helping 
him to remain in power for the 
time being, made his leadership 
untenable in the long run. A chain 
of major political crises—precipi- 
tated in quick succession by the 
Student strike, the appointment of 
Dr. Peter Colotka (instead of Na- 
tional Assembly Speaker Smrkov- 
sky) as Speaker of the Federal 
Assembly, the self-immolation of 
Jan Palach, and the public demon- 
Strations in the wake of two con- 
secutive Czech victories over the 
Soviet team at the world ice- 
hockey tournament in March 1969 
—cumulatively provided the pro- 
Soviet conservatives and the 
Husak-led centrists with the am- 
munition they needed to drive out 
the reformist Dubcek group. They 
then were able, by using “salami- 
Slicing” tactics, gradually to elim- 


inate all remnants of the post- 
January reforms. 

Thus, one can conclude that the 
demise of the Prague Spring re- 
sulted from two failures on the 
part of the Dubcek leadership, one 
preceding the August invasion and 
another in the ensuing months. 


By Frederick C. Barghoorn 


The first was the failure of Dubcek 
and his colleagues to convince 
Moscow that they still remained 
in firm control of the gathering 
forces of reform in the country. 
The second was the reformist. lead- 
ership’s failure to make the reali- 
ties of the post-invasion situation 
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clear to its avid public following. 
Caught in the middle, Czechoslo- 
vakia’s Communist — reformers 
found themselves the victims of a 
lack of communication with those 
who would destroy them as well as 
those who would have seen them 
succeed. 
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THESE THREE WORKS, especially 
Stephen Cohen’s, make significant 
| contributions to our understanding 
| of the processes that shaped the 
| Soviet dictatorship. Each tells a 
grim tale of the frustration, defeat, 
| or destruction, under Stalin’s re- 
gime, of individuals and groups 
who, in a political environment in- 
creasingly dominated by ruthless- 
ness, demagogy, and fanaticism, 
sought vainly to preserve some 
elements of compassion, personal 
freedom, and professional integ- 
rity. Taken together, they add 
substantially to our knowledge of 
the achievements and failures of 


the first 15 or 20 years of Soviet 
rule. It should be noted, however, 
that Cohen is the only one of our 
authors who considers that the 
Soviet regime should be credited 
with substantial positive achieve- 
ments, at least in the 1920's, 
which, he says, “brought a re- 
markable explosion of artistic fer- 
ment and creativity in every field” 
(Bukharin, p. 272). The tone of 
Robert McNeal’s and, much more 
so, of the late Naum Jasny’s books 
is bleakly negative, although Mc- 
Neal offers qualified praise for the 
activities of Lenin’s wife, Krup- 
skaya, in the field of education. 


NADEZHDA Konstantinovna Krup- 
skaya, born in 1869, died in 1939. 
Like Lenin, whom she married in 
Siberia in 1898 after joining him 
there in political exile, she was a 
child of what today would be 
called upper middle-class parents. 
Her social position, however, 
might be characterized as “margi- 
nal.” Her father, a civil servant of 
liberal and vaguely socialist per- 
suasion, was dismissed from gov- 
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ernment service for taking the side 
of Polish workers against their 
employers. His dismissal resulted 
in hardship for his family, but 
Nadezhda was able to get a good 
secondary education at the exclu- 
sive Obolensky Female Gymnasi- 
um. McNeal appears to believe— 
although he never systematically 
develops the hypothesis—that 
Krupskaya’s “loathing” for Stalin 
(Bride of the Revolution, p. 146) 
stemmed largely from a clash be- 
tween the values of her intelli- 
gentsia culture and Stalin’s crude- 
ness. In 1890, after reading 
Marx’s Capita/, she experienced a 
“conversion” and became a dedi- 
cated revolutionary. As a revolu- 
tionary, however, she was not 
really outstanding, although as 
Lenin’s wife, helper, and secretary 
she rendered valuable service to 
the revolutionary cause. 

lf McNeal had placed his ac- 
count of the development of Krup- 
skaya’s political attitudes before 
she met Lenin in a theoretical con- 
text, perhaps he could have added 
to our knowledge of the sociology 
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or the psychology of revolution in | 
a developing country, but in the 
absence of such a framework of 
analysis, Krupskaya’s life as pre- 
sented by him is of interest mainly 
for what her relations with more 
powerful figures—such as Lenin, 
Stalin, Zinoviev, Kamenev, Trot- 
sky, and Bukharin—tell us about 
them and about the new political 
order they were building. Bride of 
the Revolution sheds considerable 
light on the tensions that devel- 
oped in 1922-23—after a series 
of strokes had increasingly inca- 
pacitated Lenin—between Lenin 
and Krupskaya, on one side, and 
other Bolshevik political leaders, 
especially Stalin, Zinoviev, and 
Trotsky, who were hastening to 
fortify their power position against 
the day of Lenin’s death. During 
this period, leaders such as Ka- 
menev and Trotsky, whose help 
Krupskaya sought in her efforts to 
execute Lenin’s wish to reduce the 
already great and growing power 
of Stalin, failed to support her and 
thus lost whatever chance they 
might have had to thwart Stalin’s 
future power plays. In 1925-26, 
Krupskaya’s criticisms of Stalin’s 
and Bukharin’s peasant policies, 
which she considered un-Leninist, 
were suppressed. Stalin himself 
threateningly defended the sup- 
pression of one anti-Bukharin arti- 
cle. In this and similar incidents, 
Bukharin and other top leaders, 
all of whom accepted the concept 
of the Politburo’s infallibility, un- 
wittingly helped pave the way for 
Stalin’s subsequent dictatorship. 
While Krupskaya even subse- 
quently showed her antipathy for 
Stalin by intervening—sometimes 
with partial success—on behalf of 
victims of terror and by other hu- 
manitarian acts, she for the most 
part lent the prestige of her status 
as Lenin’s widow to the Stalinist 
“general line” of the party. 


McNeal convincingly argues 
that Krupskaya’s efforts to pro- 
mote the right of party members 
to dissent from Politburo policies 
could not succeed because the 
very tradition of “Leninism,” in the 
name of which she spoke, was it- 
self supremely authoritarian. Bol- 
shevik thinking, including Krup- 
skaya’s, not only reflected this tra- 
dition but was itself the product of 
a much older Russian authoritar- 
ian heritage. The author cites evi- 
dence (p. 195) that Krupskaya as 
early as 1919 saw in the old Tsar- 
ist bureaucracy a model for Soviet 
educational administration and 
“had a hand in the formation of 
the Soviet system of intellectual 
dictatorship” (p. 202). She was, 
for example, one of the architects 
of the elaborate Soviet system of 
censorship of libraries. 

Yet, despite her limitations and 
confusion and despite her harsh 
experiences in Stalin’s Russia, Mc- 
Neal sees Krupskaya’s life as 
“marked by . . . an integrity that 
is her own.” He concludes: “Krup- 
Skaya was a pathetic figure at the 
end of her life—a puppet of the 
dictator whom she hated. . . .”’ (p. 
295). 


ACCORDING TO a “Publisher’s 
Note,” a draft manuscript of 
Jasny’s book was completed be- 
fore the author’s death in 1967, 
but it needed “some clarification 
and systematization before publi- 
cation.” In Part | (pp. 1-57), which 
summarizes the history of the So- 
viet economy from 1917 to the 
early 1930’s, Jasny focuses on the 
disastrous effects of Lenin’s policy 
of “war communism” in 1918-20 
and of Stalin’s agricultural collec- 
tivization and coercive industriali- 
zation. He contrasts these policies, 
which he judges extremely irra- 
tional and immensely destructive, 
to the beneficial effects of the 
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semi-market economy of the Ne | 
Economic Policy (NEP), whichi 
Lenin instituted after the uprising} 
of naval forces at the important) 
Kronstadt base in March 1921 and 
other urgent evidence had made it} 
clear that without concessions tol} 
the starving masses Soviet power} 
was in danger of rapidly crumbel 
ling. In this section, we are briefly | 
introduced to several score of} 
economists, such as _ Vladimir | 
Groman, Vladimir Bazarov, the. 

brilliant theorist Nikolai Kondratev, 

the journalist Nikolai Sukhanov, | 
and others. Unlike their better 

known (at least in the West) col-} 
leagues such as Julius Martov, Fio- 

dor Dan, Rafail Abramovich, and 

others, these men—mostly of} 
Menshevik (in effect, social demo- 

cratic) persuasion but in some 

cases  ‘‘neo-narodniks”—loyally § 
and often brilliantly served the So- 

viet regime in the relatively favor- 

able circumstances provided by 

NEP. However, although they had 

no organizational connections with 

exiled economists, they maintained 

ties with their former associates 

by correspondence and in some 

cases by personal encounters, and | 
they never concealed their aver- 

sion to dictatorship and utopian- 

ism. 

Not surprisingly, they became 
scapegoats for the “show trial” or- 
ganized by Stalin’s political police 
in March 1931, to which Part I! of 
Jasny’s book (pp. 60-89) is devot- 
ed. The author argues convincingly 
that this trial was a judicial farce 
—“an episode in the long train of 
show trials which were part of 
Stalin’s increasingly bitter fight for 
the dictatorship” (p. 61). A point 
that Jasny might have made, but 
did not, is that the scapegoating 
technique characteristic of the 
methods used by Stalin against 
both non-Communist and_ later 
against Communist critics and op- 
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ponents had been employed much 
earlier by Lenin and Trotsky, no- 
tably in attempting to link the 
leaders of the Kronstadt uprising 
with “foreign agents” and “white 
guard” elements. 

Part Ill (pp. 89-212) of the 
Jasny volume is devoted to ac- 
counts of the professional lives 
and contributions of Groman, Ba- 
zarov, Abram Ginzburg, and Kon- 
dratev, as well as of seventeen 
“other Mensheviks” and nine 
“other neo-narodniks and other 
names to be remembered.” It is 
clear from these accounts that the 
economists tried in 1931 were vic- 
timized because they refused to 
bend their consciences and their 
high standards of professional 
competence and integrity to sup- 
port the demands of Stalin, Kuiby- 
shev, and other Stalin henchmen 
for fantastically unrealistic pro- 
duction targets. The adoption of 
these targets, Jasny shows, led 
not to increased but to diminished 
output, and entailed catastrophic 
costs in wasted talent and re- 
sources, including widespread 
death by starvation. For their hon- 
esty and devotion to high profes- 
sional standards, Groman, who ac- 
cording to Jasny was the first 
economist ever to prepare a 
macro-economic balance sheet; 
Kondratev, whose genius was ac- 
claimed by the famous Austro- 
American economist, Schumpeter; 
and others paid, in effect, with their 
lives. Some rotted in labor camps 
until their premature deaths; oth- 
ers were hastened out of this world 
by murder in prison. Their collec- 
tive fate provides one of many im- 
pressive bodies of evidence on how 
circumscribed is the role—in a 
hegemonic, ideologically rational- 
ized system—of what Robert Dahl 
calls the “criterion of compe- 
tence.”! The difficulties encoun- 
tered in the contemporary USSR 


by critics of aspects of official So- 
viet policy that still make it difficult 
for highly trained specialists to 
function with maximum freedom 
and effectiveness indicate that this 
problem, though not as acute as in 
Stalin’s time, has by no means 
been completely resolved. It can- 
not be resolved, all the books re- 
viewed here indicate, in a system 
in which political loyalty and ideo- 
logical conformity tend to be 
valued more than professional 
competence and autonomy. 


COHEN’S EXCELLENT biography of 
Bukharin deals with some of the 
issues raised, at least by implica- 
tion, in the other works discussed 
here, but it vastly exceeds them 
in the scope and significance of its 
subject matter and in its depth 
and power of interpretation. Even 
a very long review could only sug- 
gest the extraordinary richness of 
the book’s content. We shall be 
forced, in the relatively brief space 
at our disposal, to be selective and 
somewhat schematic.? 

Perhaps Cohen’s __ greatest 
achievement. is his brilliant and 
skillful presentation of the thesis 
that Bukharin devised a viable al- 
ternative to his opponents’ “volun- 
taristic” strategy for socialist de- 
velopment. To appreciate fully 
Bukharin’s creativity and innova- 
tiveness, it is necessary to recall 
not only the difficult circumstan- 
ces in which the internationally 
isolated, war-ravaged Soviet repub- 
lic found itself in the early 1920's, 
but also the nature of the radical 
Trotsky-Preobrazhensky develop- 
ment strategy, which was the main 
available alternative to Bukharin’s 
program. The isolation of the So- 
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1 After the Revolution?, New Haven, Conn., 
Yale University Press, 1970. 

2 For a more extended treatment, see this 
writer’s review in The Washington Post Book 
World, Feb. 17, 1974. 
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viet state, coupled with the ex- 
hausted condition of the world 
economy after World War |, meant 
that Soviet Russia could not ob- 
tain from abroad the substantial 
capital necessary for rapid eco- 
nomic reconstruction and develop- 
ment, and after the experience of 
civil war and foreign military inter- 
vention, it was quite plausible to 
think that one or more “capitalist” 
states might again attack the 
USSR. The Bolshevik “Left” 
argued that the appropriate devel- 
opment strategy in this dangerous 
situation was to industrialize rap- 
idly at the expense of the peasan- 
try, which—in Preobrazhensky’s 
model—was in effect, to be 
treated as a “colony.” Of course, 
when Stalin later broke up the 
Stalin-Bukharin duumvirate of 
1925-28, he was to adopt a pro- 
gram even more radical in con- 
cept and far more brutal in execu- 
tion than the most extreme pro- 
ponents of the Left’s strategy could 
have imagined. 

In conflict first with the Trotsky- 
Preobrazhensky school and then 
with Stalin’s program for forced- 
draft collectivization and militaris- 
tic industrialization, Bukharin set 
forth his own model for a gradual, 
peaceful “growing into socialism.” 
It featured cooperation between 
workers and peasants, extensive 
development of agricultural coop- 
eratives and other “voluntary or- 
ganizations,” emphasis on eco- 
nomic incentives rather than coer- 
cion, and substantial use of 
market techniques and mecha- 
nisms. Bukharin built this program 
on the foundation of what he con- 
sidered to be the spirit and impli- 
cations of Lenin’s NEP and of 
Lenin’s last publications. His was 
not a “revisionist” program nor a 
‘“‘narodnik” one, as first some Left 
critics and later the Stalinists were 
to claim. However, it did bear sig- 
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nificant resemblances to  non- 
Leninist social democratic think- 
ing, and these became more ap- 
parent over time. 

Despite its claim to a good Len- 
inist pedigree and its intellectual 
brilliance and coherence, the Buk- 
harin model was politically vulner- 
able. For one thing, its complexity 
and sophistication rendered it un- 
appealing, and even suspect, to 
many party cadres. Moreover, al- 
though it was compatible with the 
thinking of Lenin in his last years, 
it lacked the familiar militancy and 
dogmatism of the earlier Lenin. 
Finally, and above all, it was re- 
pugnant to Stalin’s “warfare per- 
sonality” and incompatible with 
the “heroic tradition” of Bolshe- 
vism to which Stalin appealed. In 
the “crunch,” Stalin’s appeal to 
the politically relevant elements of 
Soviet society was far greater than 
Bukharin’s. In part, this was be- 
cause Stalin, in his campaign to 
undermine Bukharin in 1928-29, 
cast himself in the role not of an 
“adventurer” but of a sober, cen- 
trist interpreter of NEP against 
“rightist pessimism.” 

Along with his gradualist, evolu- 
tionary model for economic devel- 
opment, and indeed integrally as- 
sociated with it, Bukharin articul- 
lated, albeit implicitly rather than 
explicitly, a critique of the dicta- 
torial tendencies inherent in un- 
checked, uncontrolled state power, 
whether “capitalist” or socialist” 
—a critique that anticipated the 
“new class” formula of Milovan 
Djilas and much of the content of 
post-Stalin “socialist humanism.” 
During the early 1930's, in his 
greatly reduced but still influential 
role as editor of /zvestia, Bukharin 
also displayed a much clearer un- 
derstanding than Stalin of the 
menace posed by Nazi Germany to 
both Soviet socialism and Western 
democracy. In the new situation 


created by the Fascist threat, he 
stressed the common interests of 
Russia and the democracies. 

It may be one of modern his- 
tory’s major tragedies that Buk- 
harin was reviled, rejected, and 
judicially murdered, while his 
ideas were neither given a fair 
trial nor, after farcical condemna- 
tion in 1938, made accessible to 
the Soviet public. They still remain 
inaccessible, though they were 
partially and indirectly aired while 
Khrushchev was in power. By 
his insightful, systematic, and 
lucid presentation of Bukharin’s 
thought, set in a rich historical 
context, Cohen has performed a 
major service to the cause of his- 
torical truth. 


PERHAPS THE greatest value of 
these three studies lies in their 
relevance to what is certainly one 
of the most complex and difficult 
issues of our century—namely, 
the problematic relationship be- 
tween socioeconomic  develop- 
ment and intellectual and _poli- 
tical freedom. The politically pow- 
erless Menshevik economists, of 
course, could not play any role in 
shaping the structure of the Soviet 
system. However, they were actu- 
ated by: what Barrington Moore, 
Jr. has called “technical rational- 
ity’: they were committed to pro- 
fessional integrity and autonomy. 
Bukharin, as well as Trotsky, set 
much greater store by these values 
than did the ruthless pragmatist, 
Stalin. The same values were to be 
reaffirmed by European Commu- 
nist reformers after Stalin’s death. 
Presumably, if Bukharin and Trot- 
sky had lived until the era of eco- 
nomic reforms in the Communist 
countries, they would have enthu- 
Siastically supported the reforms, 
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3 Terror and Progress USSR, Cambridge, 
Mass., Harvard University Press, 1954, 
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although they probably would also 
have deplored their relative super- 
ficiality. This writer lacks the 
knowledge necessary to determine 
whether or not the economists of 
the 1920’s influenced the eco- 


nomic reforms of the 1960's; how- | 
ever, economic reform is certainly | 


one component of the loose aggre- 
gation of liberal ideas and propos- 


als that contemporary Soviet and 


East European critical and dissent- 
ing thinkers 


include under the | 


rubric of “democratization.” In this | 


sense, there is clearly an element 
of continuity between the Men- 
shevik economists and today’s dis- 
sent in Communist societies. 

As for Bukharin (and the same 
applies, at least to some extent, 
to the well-intentioned but con- 
fused Krupskaya), he offered a 
spirit and approach—more_ im- 
portant, in retrospect, than the spe- 
cifics of his program—that con- 
trasted sharply with what Alexan- 
der Erlich has called the “unique 
blend of creeping fear, exhilara- 
tion of battle, and /a patrie en 
danger psychosis’’4 that took hold 
in 1929, held Russia in thrall for 
some 20 years, and still permeates 
the dominant political culture of 
the USSR today, even if consider- 
ably weakened. One measure of 
the continued high degree of un- 
freedom still prevalent in the 
Soviet Union may be seen in the 
fact that even the relatively liberal 
Khrushchev, though he absolved 
Bukharin of criminal charges, was 
unwilling—or, more likely, as 
Cohen believes, unable—for politi- 
cal reasons to fully “rehabilitate” 
him. That would have involved im- 
plicitly challenging one of the pil- 
lars of Soviet political orthodoxy: 
namely, the methods and outcome 
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4 The Soviet Industrialization Debate, 
1924-1928, Cambridge, Mass., Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1960. p. 181. 


#f Stalinist agricultural collectivi- 
ation. Bukharin had denounced 
3talin’s policy in this field as the 
xxaction of “tribute” from the 
seasantry and, in effect, as a re- 
vival of Tsarist “military-feudal” 
aspotism. The present Soviet 
eadership has rejected even 
<hrushchev's partial rehabilitation 
of Bukharin and has revived, even 
if in less strident tone, the Stalin- 
st interpretation of Bukharin’s role 
in Soviet history. 

It is highly probable that if the 
limited and unsystematic ‘“democ- 
ratization” begun by Khrushchev 
had continued instead of being 
partially reversed by his succes- 
sors, Bukharin would today be re- 
garded as a continuator of the 
‘Marx and Lenin traditions, and 
Stalin would be looked upon as a 
“revisionist.” Certainly, full free- 
dom to discuss Bukharin’s ideas 


and a thoroughgoing reexamina- 


tion of the historical record would 
have figured prominently in such 
a process. Instead of liberalization 
and reform, however, the incum- 
bent Soviet authorities have—ex- 
cept in the scientific and technical 
spheres, where their record has 
been better in some respects than 
Khrushchev’s—pursued _ increas- 
ingly repressive policies, especial- 
ly since 1968. 

This backsliding from the limit- 
ed progress made under Khrush- 
chev toward freedom of expression 
and protection of individual civil 
rights indicates how difficult it is 
in a one-party dictatorship to fol- 
low through on a program of lib- 
eralization. To some Soviet citi- 
zens, especially liberal intellect- 
uals, the failure of Khrushchev, 
and still more so of Brezhnev and 
his fellow oligarchs, to implement 
the freedoms set forth in the So- 
viet constitution has been a frus- 


trating and disillusioning experi- 
ence. There is no doubt that this 
experience has helped many who 
had already been deeply stirred by 
Khrushchev’s revelations regard- 
ing Stalin’s abuses of power to be- 
gin to shake off the effects of the 
political indoctrination to which 
they had been subjected through- 
out their lives. 


IT IS OF COURSE difficult to eval- 
uate, let alone measure, the im- 
pact of this and other negative 
experiences, especially the post- 
Khrushchev tightening of control 
over historical, literary, and other 
nontechnical modes of inquiry and 
expression. However, it seems clear 
that these developments, especial- 
ly since the beginning of the police 
crackdown on dissent in 1965 and 
even more since the intensifica- 
tion of that crackdown in 1968, 
have contributed to an accelera- 
tion of ideological erosion. In any 
case, a striking feature of recent 
Soviet dissent has been the ten- 
dency among critical Soviet intel- 
lectuals to reject Marxism, or at 
least Leninism (as Aleksandr Sol- 
zhenitsyn clearly does in his Gulag 
Archipelago), and also Soviet ‘‘so- 
cialism (Andrei Sakharov is a case 
in point) in favor of either a non- 
dogmatic “scientific” approach to 
social problems or a universalistic 
or “eternalist’> ethic—or, more 
frequently, some combination of 
both. There are exceptions, of 
course, as witness Roy Medvedev’s 
Leninist “socialist democracy.” 
But even Medvedev, though he 
tries hard to reconcile Leninism 
and democracy, is probably more 
democratic than Leninist. 


5 See Lewis Feuer, ‘The Intelligentsia in 
Opposition,” Problems of Communism 
(Washington, DC), November-December 1970. 


It would be an exaggeration, at 
this stage, to conclude that the 
recent tendency of some of the 
USSR’s best minds, including 
some important non-Russian intel- 
lectuals, to reject or revise official 
Soviet “Marxism-Leninism” is in- 
dicative of a trend toward general 
acceptance of the concept of poly- 
archy in the USSR. However, this 
tendency may well be connected 
in a very significant way with the 
events described in the books un- 
der review. For it would appear 
that the consistent failure of the 
Soviet regime—as evidenced by 
the repudiation of Bukharin’s rel- 
atively civilized version of Soviet 
Marxism and later by the rejection 
of Khrushchev’s reformist course 
—to achieve a satisfactory syn- 
thesis of development and democ- 
ratization, of modernization and 
freedom, is becoming increasingly 
apparent to Soviet dissenters (this 
is crystal clear in Solzhenitsyn’s 
Gulag) as well as to non-Soviet 
analysts of Soviet affairs. 

In conclusion, however, a word of 
caution is in order. Whatever their 
other messages may be, the books 
reviewed here provide abundant 
evidence of the depth and capacity 
to survive of Soviet authoritarian- 
ism. It would be fatuous indeed to 
ignore this phenomenon or the 
challenge it poses and can be ex- 
pected to go on posing for the 
polyarchies of this world. Nor can 
we afford to overlook the fact that 
the fate of the Medvedev brothers, 
of Sakharov and Solzhenitsyn— 
not to mention less well-known and 
less fortunate Soviet dissenters— 
is tragically similar to that of Trot- 
sky, Bukharin, Krupskaya, and 
other protestors of the 1920’s and 
1930's, at least in terms of the 
implications for the character of 
Soviet power. 
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Through a Glass Sharply 


By Abraham Brumberg 


MALCOLM MUGGERIDGE: 
Chronicles of Wasted Time. Vol. |: 
The Green Stick. Vol. Il: The 
Infernal Grove. New York, William 
Morrow & Co., Inc., 1973 and 
1974, respectively. 


IS THERE ANYONE who doesn’t 
know that Malcolm Muggeridge 
writes with a flare and brilliance 
perhaps unequaled by any English 
language writer on either side of 
the Atlantic? lf there is, let him 
read these first two of a three- 
volume series (Volume Ill is due 
off the press in 1975). No doubt 
he will come to the conclusion, as 
did this reviewer, that if half of 
Our journalists and scholars—and 
sundry permutations thereof— 
could write half as well as Mug- 
geridge, a reader’s life would be a 
joy rather than the benumbing 
ordeal it so frequently is. To be 
Sure, style without substance 
tends to become tiresome, and if 
Chronicles of Wasted Time rivets 
one’s attention from the first page 
of Volume | to the last of Volume 
ll, it is because behind the well- 
turned phrases, the sparkling epi- 
grams, the mordant wit and brittle 
humor, there lurk a sagacious 
mind, an infectious humanity, and 
an extraordinary ability to seize 
and retain the essence of any 
event, however trivial or horren- 
dous, 


Chronicles of Wasted Time be- 
longs to the genre of biography 
(in this case autobiography) as 
history; and, as other reviewers 
have already remarked, it is prob- 
ably one of the best this century 
has produced. Nearly fifty years of 
British (and not only British) life 
and politics unfolds in its pages: 
London and the English country- 
side in the early 1900’s; World 
War | and the “twilight of empire”; 
England in the 1920’s, Russia in 
the early 1930’s, and India prior 
to World War Il; the Blitz, the war, 
and finally the “illusory peace,” as 
Muggeridge wrily dubs the end of 
the hostilities and their aftermath. 
Muggeridge’s father was a genuine 
proletarian, a stalwart socialist (he 
eventually became an MP) with a 
touching faith in the perfectibility 
of man and society. This faith 
proved to be, in an odd sort of 
way, the shaping force of Mal- 
colm’s life, imbuing him at one 
and the same time with an affec- 
tion for dreamers but an abiding 
suspicion of the stuff that dreams 
are made of and a withering scorn 
for the impostors who traffic in 
them. 

Unlike his father, who held onto 
the same job throughout his life, 
Malcolm Muggeridge has always 
been restless, changing jobs and 
domiciles as often as some men 
change their neckties. After an ob- 
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ligatory and not too successful 
stay at Cambridge, he became a 
teacher in a small English college 
in India, then a budding editorial- 
writer for The Manchester Guard- 
ian. Next came brief terms as a 
newspaperman in Moscow, as a 
bureaucrat in the International 
Labor Office in Geneva, again as a 
journalist in India and London, 
and during World War II as a prop- 


agandist for the Ministry of Infor- 


mation, a volunteer in the Home 
Army, and finally a member of the 
British Secret Service (SIS)—first 


in Lourengo Marques (Portuguese | 


Africa) and then, after the landing 
in Normandy, in Paris. The con- 
tacts he made during all these 
peregrinations produce a dazzling 


array of portraits: pompous poli- | 


ticians, hard-drinking newspaper- 
men, impotent writers, eccentric 
generals, pimps, prostitutes, fi- 
nancial tycoons, police informants, 
intelligence agents, and govern- 
ment officials of one sort or an- 


other. There is a lethal description | 


(or rather series of descriptions) 
of Sidney and Beatrice Webb, 
authors of that most dubious piece 
of scholarship, Soviet Commu- 
nism: A New Civilization?—a title 
from which, Muggeridge notes, 
the question mark was dropped 
“as Stalin got into his stride as 
the master-terrorist of his age.” 
(Muggeridge married Beatrice 


ebb’s niece, thus getting to 
intimately the Webb house- 
Id and the Fabian milieu in gen- 
al.) 
There is also a fascinating— 
ugh not unsympathetic—por- 
rait of Kim Philby, the famed 
Soviet agent, who was Mugger- 
idge’s chief in the SIS. Unlike 
Graham Green, another SIS col- 
league, Muggeridge is not one to 
accept Philby’s claim that he was 
drawn to the Soviet Union out of 
an ideological commitment to 
Marxism-Leninism.’ Rather, says 
Muggeridge, it was because Philby, 
like so many other “gilt-edge de- 
fectors” in the 1930’s, concluded 
“that a new giant had arisen in the 
world with whom they wished to 
make their number in good time.” 
Philby had 


...aromantic veneration for buc- 
caneers and buccaneering, what- 
ever the ideological basis—if any 
—might be. Boozers, womanizers, 
violence in all its manifestations, 
recklessness however directed, he 
found irresistible. . . . On this 
showing, he would have been more 
at home among Nazi bully-boys 
_than the pedantic terrorists of the 
USSR. He actually said to me once 
that Goebbels was someone he felt 
he could have worked with. 


In 1965, when Philby defected 
to Moscow, English newspapers 
published a photograph of him 
taken in the early 1930’s, at a 
dinner given by a pro-Nazi organi- 
zation. Philby has claimed that he 
was at the dinner posing as a Nazi 
sympathizer as part of his effort 
to build a cover. “But was he? | 
think it far more likely,” says 
Muggeridge, “that he attended it 
as a genuine member. His admira- 


1 Kim Philby, My Si/ent War, New York, 
Grove Press, Inc., 1968; see Introduction. 


tion, if not veneration, for his fa- 
ther [an Arabist and sympathizer 
of Hitler] would have pointed in 
this direction. | have always my- 
self believed that he joined up 
with the Soviet apparat at a much 
later date, when it was clear that 
the USSR was to be in the victor’s 
camp.” As in the case of so many 
profiles that appear in the book, 
this assessment is deft, penetrat- 
ing—and probably correct.’ 


WHILE Chronicles of Wasted Time 
contains an abundance of riches, 
the passages of the greatest inter- 
est to the readers of this journal 
are probably those depicting Mug- 
geridge’s confrontations with com- 
munism and Communists, in Rus- 
sia and elsewhere—in particular 
the chapter “Who Whom?” (Vol. 1), 
doubtless one of the most astute 
and frequently hilarious personal 
accounts of life in the USSR ever 
written. In 1932, the editor of The 
Manchester Guardian suggested 
that Muggeridge represent the 
paper in Moscow—a suggestion 
the latter accepted with alacrity, 
having resolved (loyal son that he 
was) “to go to where | thought a 
new age was coming to pass; to 
Moscow and the future of man- 
kind.” But already en route, on the 
boat to Leningrad—with next to 
nothing in the way of luggage (his 
wife, who accompanied him, “had 
burned her only long dress and 
various little trinkets and odd- 
ments” as so many “bourgeois 
trappings . . . of no relevance in 
a Workers’ State”’)—his enthusi- 
asm began to wane, largely as a 


2 Philby’s cautious phrasing tends to 
corroborate Muggeridge’s interpretation: 
“How, where and when | became a member 
of the Soviet intelligence service is a matter 
for myself and my comrades. | will only 
say that, when the proposition was made to 
me, | did not hesitate. One does not look 
twice at an offer of enroliment in an elite 
force." /bid., p. xxi. 
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result of the presence of a group 
of fatuous fellow-travelers. What 
fervor remained soon evaporated 
as Muggeridge took up his job as 
correspondent and came into con- 
tact with the realities of Soviet life. 
He describes these realities with 
biting (yet never acrimonious) wit 
and still ardent indignation: the 
lies, the monumental deceptions, 
the appalling poverty, the perva- 
sive fear, and above all the people 
—those who believed, those who 
rationalized, those who suffered, 
and those who profited from the 
sufferings of others. 

The profiles, as usual, are me- 
morable: of three censors, all 
Jewish, yet strikingly dissimilar; 
of Radek, Borodin, Gorky; of that 
immensely gifted yet morally 
flawed literary critic, Prince N. M. 
Mirsky, who saw everything with 
remarkable clarity but dismissed 
the iniquities of the Soviet system 
on the ground “that what was hap- 
pening in the USSR had to happen, 
that forces, interacting, produced 
a resultant force which was irre- 
sistible.” There is a marvelous 
scene featuring Louis Aragon, who 
at a meeting held for him in Mos- 
cow “stood up and announced that 
he had just received a message 
from Paris that the members of 
the French Surrealist Movement 
had joined the Communist Party 
en bloc. At the news of this addi- 
tion to the ranks of the World Pro- 
letariat there was a burst of cheer- 
ing.” Sketches of Louis Fischer, 
William Henry Chamberlin, Har- 
old Laski and others are equally 
vivid. So is one of George Bernard 
Shaw, who, upon arriving in Mos- 
cow, declared “that he was de- 
lighted to find there was no food 
shortage in the USSR”—this in 
the midst of the most ghastly man- 
made famine the Russian people 
had ever experienced. 

Some of the lines have an un- 
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canny contemporary ring. Take 
Muggeridge’s observations on the 
situation of Western correspond- 
ents in Moscow circa 1932: 


The Soviet authorities were able to 
contro! foreign newsmen almost as 
rigorously as they did their own. 
They had perforce to live and work 
in the USSR under the constant 
threat of losing their visas. If this 
happened, their jobs automatically 
came to an end, which in most 
cases was something they wished 
to avoid. Also, any foreigner resi- 
dent in the USSR was vulnerable, 
in the sense that just going about 
and displaying ordinary curiosity, 
in Soviet terms, laid one open to a 
plausible charge of espionage... . 
Add to this that most foreign cor- 
respondents, separated from their 
wives, acquired a Russian mistress 
of one sort of another who, if not 
planted on them by the GPU, was 
bound to report their doings and 
transactions. This provided a ready 
means of exerting pressure on 
them. Thus, one way and another, 
they were not free agents, and the 
messages they sent had to be 
slanted accordingly. 


(It would be unfair to suggest 
that Western newsmen in Moscow 
today are as cowed as were so 
many of their colleagues forty 
years ago. Indeed, the audacity of 
numerous correspondents in re- 
porting news unpalatable to the 
Soviet authorities—for which they 
are often rewarded by scurrilous 
attacks in the press and uncere- 
monious expulsions—is beyond 
question. Yet the methods of ex- 
erting pressure have not really 
changed over the years. Nor are 
such methods wholly unsuccess- 
ful: witness the number of exposés 
of Soviet life written after corre- 


spondents leave the USSR, this 
despite the abolition of a priori 
censorship. At times the fear of 
possible reprisals seems to reach 
rather absurd proportions. Thus, 
the relative absence of any dur- 
able romantic liasons today is due 
not only to the fact that most West- 
ern newsmen in Moscow are now 
joined by their wives, but to a per- 
haps exaggerated respect for the 
power of the KGB. Some years ago 
a friend of mine, who represented 
a Western newspaper, decided, in 
a valorous act of defiance, to take 
a Russian mistress; two, in fact. 
This struck such horror into the 
hearts of his country’s embassy 
Officials that they immediately 
asked his employers to recall him 
on grounds of incompetence. My 
friend is bitter to this day, con- 
vinced that had his embassy not 
interfered, he would have suc- 
ceeded in initiating a new life-style 
for Western correspondents in 
Russia.) 


THE ONE-YEAR SOJOURN in the 
Soviet Union was, for Muggeridge, 
a searing experience. It produced, 
as he puts it, “the total reversal 

. Of everything | had hitherto 
hoped for and believed.” Looking 
back, he decided that it was not 
merely a matter of disillusionment, 
of a dream punctured by grim 
reality. Rather, he felt that for 
many years he had been witness to 


- . . @ Monumental death-wish, an 
immense destructive force loosed 
in the world which was going to 
Sweep over everything and every- 
one. . . . Wise old Shaw, high- 
minded old Barbusse, the vener- 
able Webbs, Gide the pure in 
heart and Picasso the impure, 
down to poor little teachers, crazed 
clergymen and millionaires, driv- 
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eling dons and very special cor- 
respondents like Duranty, all re- 
solved come what might to believe 
anything, however preposterous, 
to overlook anything, however vil- 
lainous, to approve anything, how- 
ever obscurantist and brutally au- 
thoritarian, in order to be able to 
preserve intact the confident ex- 
pectation that one of the most 
thoroughgoing, ruthless and 
bloody tyrannies ever to exist on 
earth could be relied on to cham- 
pion human freedom, the brother- 
hood of man, and all the other 
good liberal causes to which they 
had dedicated their lives. 


Stalin is dead, and so is Stalin- 
ism. The author’s picture of one of 
“the most thoroughgoing, ruthless 
and bloody tyrannies ever to exist 
on earth” thus belongs more right- 
fully to the past than to the pres- 
ent. What is, however, as relevant 
today as forty years ago is his con- 
demnation of those who believe 
that good can be born of evil, or 
that evil must be accepted in the 
hope that it may, at some unpre- 
dictable date, turn into good. 

It is customary, in reviewing a 
book, to point out some “regret- 
table” flaws, however minor, and 
to conclude by noting that despite 
them, the book is to be warmly 
recommended. It is true that the 
reviewer found a few errors—to be 
precise, five, all of a typographical 
nature. What or where they are 
escape memory. So let me proceed 
directly to the recommendation: 
Malcolm Muggeridge’s two vol- 
umes provide a delightful feast for 
any intellectual palate. And like 
any good fare, they whet the ap- 


petite for more. Let us hope that | 


Volume Ill of the Chronicles of 
Wasted Time will soon be in our 
hands. 


By Arthur W. Wright 


Systemic Ills in Soviet Agriculture 
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THE ENTIRE HISTORY of Soviet 
policy toward agriculture is a rec- 
ord of impatience with the con- 
straints imposed on industrializa- 
tion by peasant agriculture. That 
impatience led to repeated at- 
tempts to ease or circumvent the 
constraints administratively, from 
the top down, with a minimal di- 
version of resources from industry. 
At best, the record shows only 
partial or temporary success, fol- 
lowed by frustration and renewed 
impatience. 

Past writers—e.g., Robert 
Campbell on Soviet planning as a 
whole and Erich Strauss and Jerzy 


| Karcz on agriculture—have iden- 


tified a dysfunctional syndrome 
which explains why administrative 
solutions to economic problems so 
frequently result in frustration. 
This syndrome consists of three 
parts: (1) an inherent tendency 


for administrative measures not to 
be effective because they try to 
Substitute exhortation for inputs 
of real resources; (2) a tendency 
for cadres, responding to incen- 
tives signaled by the center, to 
apply the measures with excessive 
zeal and in distorted ways; and (3) 
a tendency, when both the failures 
and the excesses become apparent 
to the center, to resort to new ad- 
ministrative measures. Thus, the 
Campaign may “succeed,” but the 
policy fails—and with the next 
campaign the cycle begins over 
again. 

The administrative syndrome 
emerges clearly in the three cases 
of Soviet agricultural policy ex- 
amined in the books reviewed 
here. According to Male, Soviet 
rural policy in the 1920's included 
a series of attempts, largely un- 
successful, to replace the peasant 
mir with rural soviets by urging 
the soviets onward and by har- 
assing the mir. Potichnyj portrays 
a rural trade union network de- 
creed into existence in 1919, ex- 
horted to accomplish impossible 
tasks, almost reorganized out of 
existence in the 1930's, and finally 
able to gain institutional integrity 
only after World War II, when the 
objective conditions became more 
favorable. Wadekin details how an 
overreliance on administrative 
measures led to interdependence 
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between the collective farms and 
the private peasant plots, and how 
in turn administrative measures 
against the plots detrimentally af- 
fected collective agricultural per- 
formance. Let us examine each of 
these cases of goloe administri- 
rovanie (administration by mere 
injunction) in some detail. 


FOLLOWING THE de facto land re- 
form at the end of World War |, 
many Russian peasants were re- 
organized into communes similar 
to the miry of tsarist times.’ Like 
their predecessors, the new post- 
war communes could serve both 
administrative and _ landholding 
functions (including the reparti- 
tion of land). Even peasants own- 
ing “enclosed” farms not subject 
to repartition often affiliated with 
a nearby commune for economic 
purposes. 

The new central government 
moved quickly to organize a net- 


1 According to data assembled by Male, 
the extent of commune organization varied 
widely from region to region. The main 
determinant would seem to have been 
cultural background: for example, Great 
Russian peasants tended to prefer the 
commune, while Ukrainians and Central 
Asians did not. Tentative and not wholly 
consistent attempts to relate the variation 
also to the type of land-use and cropping 
patterns leave the impression that Male 
could have derived more insight on this 
question from his data had he formulated a 
better economic model of peasant 
agriculture. 
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work of rural soviets to take over 
taxation and other administrative 
responsibilities from the com- 
munes. The rural soviets were 
slow, however, in developing any 
effective capacity to govern be- 
cause of higher-priority claims on 
party and state organizational re- 
sources. Male shows that, in many 
instances, it was the communes 
that exercised effective adminis- 
trative authority in the country- 
side, because they still controlled 
the rights to productive land and 
could raise funds locally where the 
soviets could not. Continual re- 
shuffling of the structure and tasks 
of the soviets had the effect of 
weakening rather than strengthen- 
ing those bodies, in spite of con- 
siderable exhortation from Mos- 
cow. 

One tactic in the campaign 
against the kulaks was to exclude 
them from participation in the 
rural soviets; they were not, how- 
ever, excluded from the com- 
munes, even when (at the end of 
the 1920’s) Moscow tried to force 
them out by legislation. That the 
communes were stronger than the 
soviets was interpreted in Moscow 
—illogically, according to some 
Soviet writers at the time *—as 
evidence of persistent kulak 
strength and defiance. This inter- 
pretation only hardened the deter- 
mination of the central authorities 
to restrict the communes, and the 


2 These writers held that repartitioning 
within the commune worked against the 
kulaks. Male reports evidence of social 
mobility, in both directions, within the 
communes, in part because of the effects of 
land redistribution; however, he also cites 
evidence that the richer peasants were 
able to manipulate commune decisions in 
their favor (e.g., by getting the commune to 
allocate pasture rights according to the 
number of cows rather than per household). 
The plasticity of the definition of a “kulak”’ 
in this period is a good example of the 
administrative syndrome operating at the 
local level. 


years from 1925 to 1930 saw a 
succession of ever harsher meas- 
ures limiting communal landhold- 
ing and the agricultural techniques 
that private peasants could em- 
ploy. 

Male tacitly adopts the common 
view that the crash collectivization 
begun in 1929 grew out of disap- 
pointed expectations for the re- 
partitional commune and other 
private agricultural institutions. 
In fact, his own tale of the harass- 
ment of private peasants from 
1925 on is consistent with the 
position of Karcz and others that 
mass collectivization began before 
a systematic attempt had been 
made to work with private institu- 
tions. Thus, the commune was not 
shown to be inimical to Soviet 
goals unless one of those goals 
was the collectivization of agricul- 
ture per se and not just the alleged 
benefits of increased productivity, 
released labor, and rural savings. 
The only demonstrated failure 
was, in fact, one of policy rather 
than of institutions. 


IN BRINGING the vast rural areas 
of the former Russian Empire 
under their sway, the Bolsheviks 
faced a monumental task. It was a 
task made all the bigger by the 
Bolshevik ideological perspective 
on the peasants, who were both 
disdained and seen as hostile to 
the new government. Professor 
Potichnyj documents the attempts 
made by Moscow to use agricul- 
tural trade unions to help carry 
out that task. 

Unions of employees in social- 
ist agricultural enterprises, first 
set up under Bolshevik control in 
1919, were viewed as the van- 
guard of the proletariat in the 
countryside and as transmission 
belts from the party and state 
leadership to the peasants.’ They 
would help uplift the lowly peas- 
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ants to the level of industrial 
workers and convey the superiority 
of socialism in productivity and 
social arrangements. Unfortunate- 
ly, instead of glorious achieve- 
ments, the agricultural trade 
unions yielded at best feeble re- 
sults until the 1950’s. 

The beginnings of the agricul- 
tural unions were not auspicious. 
Decreed into existence from on 
high rather than growing up 
among the workers, they were 
from the start regarded with dis- 
taste by the rest of the Soviet 
trade union movement. Moreover, 
the administrative syndrome op- 
erated in classic fashion through- 
out the 1920’s: when the agricul- 
tural unions failed to produce the 
desired results by the prescribed 
deadline, the union structure was 
overhauled, outsiders from indus- | 
trial unions and the party apparat 
were put in charge, union mem- 
bership rolls were purged of un- | 
savory elements, and everyone | 
was then exhorted not only to | 
make up for lost time but to make 
new strides as well. At the same 
time, the agricultural unions 
(like the rural soviets) never 
achieved even a semblance of fi- 
nancial independence, being 
forced to rely instead on central 
trade union and party subsidies. 
As a result, no experience was 
gained by agricultural union offi- 
cials, and the unions had little 
effect on wages and working con- 
ditions, consequently earning 
scant respect from the rank and 
file. The outcome was precisely 
what a good Marxist would predict 


3 Emphasis was also placed on recruiting 
batraki, or landless peasant laborers, into 
the unions. The reason for recruiting these 
people (the least proficient peasant farmers 
as a rule) was not, of course, to serve as the 
vanguard of the proletariat but rather to 
help foment class divisions among the 
peasantry. 


a consequence of the basic 
error of voluntarism. 
After 1929, the agricultural 
inions were continually reshaped 
—by successive reorganizations 
1929-30, 1931, 1932, 1934, 
1937, 1939, and 1941!—to assist 
mass collectivization. The ad- 
inistrative measures imposed in 
this period were, however, even 
s successful than those taken 
en agriculture was still largely 
private. By 1935, with the local 
and middle-level officials stripped 
‘of all authority, the agricultural 
unions were, in Professor Potich- 
nyj’s words (p. 67), “so weak 
‘that for all practical purposes they 
‘ceased to function.” No amount 
of exhortation or further reorgani- 
zation seemed capable of reviving 
‘them. 
Nevertheless, the agricultural 
unions did begin to come into their 
own after World War Il. As Profes- 
sor Potichnyj shows, however, the 
‘reason was not a new administra- 
tive structure but rather (again as 
a Marxist would argue) the emer- 
gence of new “objective condi- 
tions.” The visible weaknesses of 
Soviet agriculture following the 
war led to a shift from political to 
economic objectives in that sector, 
and the shift in objectives in turn 
gave the agricultural unions new 
scope for a useful role. Now, ad- 
ministrative changes followed 
rather than preceded the tasks 
assigned to the unions, and those 
‘tasks were rooted in_ basic 
economic functions. Two specific 
developments—the Virgin Lands 
campaign launched in 1954 and 
the dismantling of the state-run 
machine-tractor stations (MTS), 
along with the sale of their assets 
to the collective farms (ko/khozy), 
in 1958—highlighted the changed 
role of the unions after 1945. 
The Virgin Lands campaign car- 
ried with it a large increase in the 


state-farm (sovkhoz) labor force 
and the relocation of many work- 
ers to areas of poor working and 
living conditions. The agricultural 
trade unions were reorganized and 
their staffs expanded in prepara- 
tion for the campaign—once 
again to act as a transmission belt 
from the center, but this time with 
more resources and greater au- 
thority than previously. With the 
resources and _ authority, the 
unions were both willing and able 
to exercise the functions vested in 
them, including communication of 
workers’ complaints and negotia- 
tion of remedial measures. 

The MTS reorganization en- 
hanced the role of the agricultural 
unions as representatives of the 
workers’ interests. On the one 
hand, the sizable bloc of agricul- 
tural workers transferred from 
state enterprises to the coopera- 
tive structure of the ko/khozy were 
understandably concerned to re- 
tain their rights to the benefits 
(such as social insurance) asso- 
ciated with union membership. On 
the other hand, the central leader- 
ship was not eager to have large 
union locals within the ko/khozy, 
whose members were still coop- 
erants and not yet full-fledged 
workers. The agricultural trade 
unions were able to parlay the 
center’s strong desire to effect the 
MTS reorganization and yet also 
hold the skilled MTS labor force in 
the countryside into measures pro- 
tecting the workers’ union status 
and benefit rights. 

Professor Potichnyj concludes, 
quite persuasively, that by the 
1960’s Soviet agricultural trade 
unions had evolved from a mere 
“channel of direction and control 
from above” (and an ineffectual 
channel at that) into an institution 
capable of serving as a “conduit 
for communication and pressure 
from below” (p. 128). Even though 
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the book is somewhat overbur- 
dened with factual detail and 
strings of numbers and the de- 
scriptive material at times over- 
shadows the analytical, it is a 
work to which specialists on Soviet 
trade unions and economic admin- 
istration will wish to have access. 


PERHAPS THE MOST striking ex- 
ample of the administrative syn- 
drome in Soviet agriculture in- 
volves the relationship between 
individual private plots and the 
socialist sector. It is Professor 
Wadekin’s thesis that the ko/khoz 
economy* is a symbiosis, not 
merely a coexistence, of collective 
and private farming. As with the 
lichen, in which the alga provides 
food for the fungus but depends 
on the fungus for water, the col- 
lective farms provide fodder and 
other inputs for the peasants’ pri- 
vate plots but depend on the plots 
to produce livestock and _ labor- 
intensive crops. Moreover, the in- 
come from the plots is a not in- 
significant supplement to the low 
real incomes the peasants earn 
from collective work. Wadekin 
carefully and clearly documents 
his thesis in a book which will be a 
standard reference work on the 
subject, in the same class with 
Moshe Lewin’s major study of the 
decision to collectivize.’ 


4 Wadekin presents data showing that the 
entire private sector includes more than 
just the plots of ko/khozniki. He estimates 
that about 40 percent of total private 
agricultural output originates outside the 
collective sphere, primarily on the plots of 
sovkhozniki and urban dwellers. We shall 
focus here on the ko/khoz economy, 
although the analysis applies with some 
modification to the rest of Soviet private 
agriculture. 

5 Wadekin’s book is an enlarged and 
revised version of an earlier work published 
in German; the German edition contains 
numerous data and calculations cited as the 
basis of arguments advanced in the 
English version but not printed there. The 
translation by Keith Bush is excellent. 
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The close interdependence be- 
tween private and collective agri- 
culture was the direct outgrowth 
of factors typical of the adminis- 
trative syndrome in Soviet agricul- 
ture: (1) underinvestment in col- 
lective farming; (2) defects in the 
kolkhoz as an economic institu- 
tion; (3) repeated shifts and turns 
in the policy measures and con- 
Straints within which the ko/khoz 
operates in the wider Soviet econ- 
omy; and (4) substandard living 
conditions in rural areas. To- 
gether, these factors imply that 
Soviet collective farming cannot by 
itself produce and market the 
products (especially food) ex- 
pected of it by the central authori- 
ties. 

The other side of the coin is 
that the collectives do not provide 
their members with real incomes 
high enough to make them willing 
to give up their private plots or, if 
the plots are heavily restricted, to 
keep them from leaving agricul- 
ture before the collectives can 
take up.the slack. 

Whether the leadership likes it 
or not, therefore, the individual 
peasant plots are an organic part 
of the ko/khoz economy. To return 
to the metaphor of the lichen, the 
fungus may be repulsive, but the 
alga cannot live without it. The 
plots thrive in the interstices left 
by collective farming and the state 
food-distribution network—for ex- 
ample, where state procurement 
prices are set below ko/khoz unit 
costs, and where the nonfarm pop- 
ulation is unable to purchase food 
of acceptable quality, in the quan- 
tities desired, in the state stores. 
The plots provide employment to 
the young and elderly members of 
peasant families, as well as to 
able-bodied kolkhozniki when they 
are not engaged in collective work. 
(For 1964, Wadekin cites an aver- 
age figure of 84 idle work days out 


of a possible 296 for the latter 
group.) When restrictions on the 
plots are tightened without im- 
provement in collective incomes, 
the peasants respond by devoting 
more labor time to their plots. 

On the output side, the collec- 
tives tend to specialize in land- and 
capital-intensive crops (e.g., grain 
and industrial crops) and in large- 
scale animal husbandry. The ko/- 
khoznik families, for their part, tend 
to specialize in labor-intensive 
crops (e.g., vegetables and fruits), 
in small-scale animal husbandry, 
and in the production of milk, eggs, 
and poultry products. The incen- 
tives to specialize are so strong 
that when the center attempts to 
Suppress the plots by withholding 
fodder and hay from the ko/khoz- 
niki, for instance, the latter re- 
spond not by shifting out of live- 
stock activities but by resorting to 
other means, fair or foul, to ac- 
quire the needed inputs. Wadekin 
Stresses that while the specializa- 
tion benefits both the ko/khozy and 
the peasants, it is not the same 
pattern of specialization that would 
emerge if relative costs were the 
sole criterion. The reason, of 
course, is the numerous restric- 
tions intended to proscribe pri- 
vate farming and contain it within 
tolerable limits: restrictions on 
the maximum size of plots, on 
permissible outputs, on the hir- 
ing of capital goods and extra 
labor, on the minimum time to be 
worked on the collective, and on 
selling prices in the so-called 
kolkhoz markets. 

Wadekin demonstrates that the 
fluctuations in policy toward the 
private plots cannot be explained 
by variations in the ideological 
climate, which has been relatively 
Stable. Rather, the policy fluctua- 
tions are a classic paradigm of 
the administrative syndrome. The 
cycle that occurred under Nikita 
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Khrushchev went as follows: (1) 
Surprise at the vigor of the peas 
ants’ response to the relaxation 
that followed Stalin’s death; (2) 
overestimation of a true collective 
productive capacity in the long 
run (/.e., when unfavorable weather 
conditions might recur)*; (3) ad- 
ministrative excesses, in the form 
of tighter restrictions on private- 
plot production in order to attain 
targeted ratios of collective to 
private output when collective 
performance fell below target; 
(4) disaster as a result of these 
excesses; and (5) a new relaxa- 
tion of restrictions on the plots: 
(accompanied by the removal of 
Khrushchev, partly because of 
agricultural failure). 

The fallacy of Khrushchev’s pol- 
icy was that the repression of pri- 
vate agriculture before the collec- 
tive farms were capable of making 
up the resulting reduction in out- 
put could only hurt the collective 
sector. Moves against the ko/khoz 
markets, ostensibly to protect the 
people from “speculative” prices, 
only drove prices higher and thus’ 
increased incentives to “specu-. 
late.” Forcing the peasants to sell 
cattle to ko/khozy (unprepared to 
care for them) only guaranteed 
above-plan meat deliveries for | 
that year, not the intended _ in- 
Crease in breeding stock. In the 
familiar pattern, these adminis- 
trative measures appeared to work 
on the surface, but the policy un- 
derlying them failed. 


THE CLEAR IMPLICATION _ of 
Wadekin’s analysis is that one 
way, perhaps the best way, to 


6 Unwarranted optimism was undoubtedly 
one factor here, but Wadekin argues that a 
second factor was simply poor information 
at the center on collective productivity 
and especially on resources in the private 
sector and how this sector would react to 
different policy measures. 


ten the day when Moscow can 
ord to do away with private agri- 
culture is to assist it now, thereby 
strengthening the collective farms. 
This implication is distinctly remi- 
niscent of the arguments put 
forward by the Bukharinist “Right 
Opposition” 45 years ago, on the 
e of the crash industrialization 
drive and the mass collectivization 
of agriculture. Pointing to the 
havoc wrought by go/oe adminis- 
trirovanie, which had led to the 
procurement crises of 1927-28 
and 1928~—29, Bukharin and his 
enous (and members of the 
exiled “Left Opposition” as well) 


warned against declaring war on 
the peasants and trying to expro- 
priate agricultural goods from 
them by administrative fiat. In- 
stead, they advocated the interim 
strengthening of private peasant 
production—under state direction 
in order to repress “bourgeois” 
tendencies—as the best route to 
a successful socialist agriculture 
at some future time. We shall 
never know how the industrializa- 
tion achievable under Bukharin’s 
agricultural program would have 
compared (in results and costs) 
with that actually achieved under 
Stalin’s program. It is perhaps in- 


structive, however, to note the en- 
hanced economic role given to the 
agricultural trade unions after 
Stalin’s death and, more espe- 
cially, the decision by the post- 
Khrushchev leadership to pursue 
a Bukharinist line toward the pri- 
vate plots. One wonders if the 
current leadership will continue 
this unprecedented show of pa- 
tience, which has already lasted 
close to a decade, and resist the 
temptation to mark the jubilee 
anniversary of the industrialization 
drive in 1979 by declaring that 
the private sector is no longer 
necessary. 


Asian Communism in the Crucible 
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THESE THREE STUDIES are sug- 
gestive of the great diversity in 
the condition of Asian commu- 
nism today. In Japan, as Langer’s 
useful and comprehensive study 
indicates, the Communist Party 


is a viable, legitimate and prag- 
matically astute organization that 
is relatively well integrated into 
the parliamentary political proc- 
ess of a highly industrialized so- 
ciety. With respect to the Philip- 
pines, Lachica’s readable account 
presents a sharply contrasting pic- 
ture of underground Communist 
sectarianism, insurgency, and 
brigandage, thriving on the deeply 
rooted and still unresolved ills of 
an agrarian society and its feudal 
traditions. Dake’s provocative 
study records the road to disaster 
of the Indonesian Communist 
Party, at one time the largest such 
party outside the Communist 
world, whose involvement in the 
abortive September 1965 coup 
precipitated one of the most spec- 
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tacular reverses of any organized 
Communist movement in recent 
history. No discernible common 
theme runs through the experi- 
ence of the three Communist 
organizations as here recorded, 
and to do justice to the studies, 
they should be considered pri- 
marily in terms of their individual 
contributions. Together, however, 
they perhaps underscore to the 
student of comparative commun- 
ism the importance of not losing 
sight of the varying and distinc- 
tive national matrices in which 
Communist parties must seek to 
attain power. 


OF THE THREE books under re- 
view, Dr. Antonie Dake’s volume 
is the most important—not just 
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because of its bulk and docu- 
mentation but also because it 
offers new hypotheses and_ in- 
sights on the still murky origins 
of the 1965 coup in Indonesia 
and on the role of the Indonesian 
Communists in that milestone 
event.’ Without doubt the most 
striking aspect of the study is Dr. 
Dake’s controversial thesis that it 
was Indonesian President Sukarno 
himself who initiated the sup- 
posed coup against his own 
regime, with the collaboration of 
the Communist Party (PKI) leader- 
ship, in order to eliminate cer- 
tain top army commanders. The 
latter presumably were opposed 
to the developing Sino-Indonesian 
axis and to the steady, radicaliz- 
ing, leftward trend of domestic 
Indonesian policies, a drift in 
which the positions of Sukarno 
and of the PKI were becoming 
more and more indistinguishable 
from each other. 

Much of the evidence for this 
thesis is derived from the inter- 
rogation by Indonesian military 
security officers of Colonel Ban- 
bang Setjono Widjanarko, Su- 
karno’s Own aide de camp, who, 
according to Dake, was “continu- 
ously in the presence of the Indo- 
nesian President, notably in 1964 
and 1965.” Early on the morning 
of August 4, 1965, according to 
Widjanarko’s testimony released 
some five years later, Sukarno 
met with Lieutenant Colonel Un- 
tung (an officer of the President’s 
palace guard generally acknow- 
ledged to be a principal plotter of 
the coup) and asked him to “take 
action against the disloyal gen- 
erals.” As is known, in the first 
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? The author’s background includes training 
as an attorney and an early career as a 
civil servant. After 1960 he turned to journal- 
ism and writing. He also serves as a media 
adviser in The Hague. 


hours of the coup, on the night 
of September 30, 1965, six top 
army generals were slain by Un- 
tung’s men and by PKI youth and 
women’s front members. Dake 
claims to have declarations attest- 
ing to the Untung-Sukarno dia- 
logue of August 4 from three wit- 
nesses ‘‘who were present in the 
palace the same morning.” In an 
interview with Dake in 1972, Indo- 
nesia’s senior soldier, General A. 
H. Nasution, affirmed that Untung 
consented to the scheme. The 
author surmises that most of the 
top PKI leadership, which had 
already developed its own revolu- 
tionary momentum, were not told 
details but probably suspected a 
good deal about Sukarno’s inten- 
tions. PKI chairman D. N. Aidit, 
however, is said to have been 
directly involved in the planning 
of the supposed coup; as early as 
twelve days after the Untung- 
Sukarno conversation, according 
to Dake, Aidit knew that “the link 
between the Communist and 
presidential conspirators had 
been laid,” and coordination be- 
tween Untung’s group and the 
PKI coup organizers went into 
high gear, moving along parallel 
paths and in a “remarkable rivalry 
Cum cooperation” toward a com- 
mon climax. On the evening of 
September 30, in Dake’s scenario, 
Sukarno was informed of Un- 
tung’s decision to strike that very 
night; the presidential plot un- 
folded, and with it, Sukarno’s own 
eventual undoing. 

What is one to make of this 
new construction of the causes of 
the coup? Let it be noted first that 
Dake’s main contention is not al- 
together news: as early as mid- 
October 1965, the American 
Press reported that the US gov- 
ernment had what it considered 
“incontrovertible proof,” based on 
confessions of those involved in 
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the affair, that Sukarno had been 
in league with the PKI in the a 
attempt. But Washington was sai 
to be reluctant to publicize this 
evidence since, in the post-coup 
power struggle then developing : 
Djakarta, it was uncertain whethe 
Sukarno might not still come out 
on top.’ 
Even if one accepts the theory 
propounded by many observers 
that Sukarno had at least som 
and perhaps a good deal of fore- 
knowledge of the coup, it is no 
easy to accept the Widjanarko- 
Dake construction. For one thing, 
Widjanarko’s statement, as Dake 
notes, was not issued until Octo- 
ber-November 1970, while Wid- 
janarko was in jail, and was made 
before interrogating officers of the 
military security command (Kop- 
kamtib). Along with the question 
of why it took five years for Wid- 
janarko to speak up, there is the 
problem of determining the de- 
gree of voluntariness of his testi- 
mony—or indeed of many similar 
Statements made by prisoners in 
today’s Indonesia, where tens of 
thousands remain in detention for 
alleged complicity in the 1965 
coup or even for mere sympathy 
with the now-banned PKI. The 
continuing public discussion in 
Indonesia itself, for a number of 
years now, about the need to fol- 
low “the rule of law,” paralled by 
disquiet over the military's extra- 
Ordinary judicial powers, under- 
scores the skepticism aroused by 
the testimony of coup suspects 
and witnesses. And while General 
Nasution enjoys a well-deserved 
reputation for integrity and prob- 
ity, even Dake’s staunchest sup- 
porters might wish that Untung’s 
presumed assent to Sukarno’s re- 
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2See Chalmers M. Roberts’ report in 
The Washington Post (Washington, DC), 
Oct. 13, 1965. 


‘quest to take action against the 


recalcitrant generals (as recorded 
by Dake, pp. 388-89) rested on a 
base somewhat broader than 
Nasution’s word to Dake alone. 
There are other problems as 
well. According to Dake, three 
witnesses, “Suratni, Sukardi and 
Jacob Amanda,’’ confirmed 
Widjanarko’s version of the criti- 
cally important Sukarno-Untung 


conversation on August 4, 1965. 


But Dake does not identify these 
three witnesses further or explain 
whether they are in a position to 
support Widjanarko’s testimony 
directly or through hearsay. One 
wonders whether Sukarno, had he 
in fact decided to persuade Un- 
tung to “take action” against top 
army commanders, would have 
done so in circumstances reveal- 
ing his intentions to no less than 
four different persons (his aide 
Widjanarko, as well as “Suratni, 
Sukardi and Jacob Amanda”). 
Again, Dake indicates that Second 


Deputy Premier Johannes Lei- 
mena was present at a September 
23, 1965, meeting with Sukarno 


at the presidential palace when 


| the question of the obstreperous 
| generals came up; 


yet Dake’s 
references to what Leimena re- 
portediy said about Sukarno’s 
planned purge of his army op- 
ponents are contradictory.’ 


3 Thus Dake notes (p. 405) that, accord- 
ing to Nasution, Leimena had indicated to 
investigators in 1969 that he, Leimena, 
knew Sukarno wanted to get rid of a number 
of generals; but in conversation with Dake 
himself, Leimena was a good deal vaguer, 
saying “I did not know whether Sukarno 
wanted to get them out of the way. | was 
preoccupied with other thoughts during the 
meeting.” 

The Widjanarko testimony has now been 
published: See Rahadi S. Karni, Ed., The 
Devious Dalang, Sukarno and the So-called 
Untung Putsch. Eyewitness Report by 
Bambang S. Widjanarko, introduction by 
A.C.A. Dake, The Hague, Interdoc Publish- 
ing House, 1974. 


One may also note that In- 
donesia’s top army commanders 
were apparently not agreed on 
Sukarno’s responsibility for the 
coup even before the Widjanarko 
testimony. As early as February 
13, 1967, in a lengthy statement 
over Radio Djakarta, General 
Nasution—who barely escaped 
the coup assassins himself—laid 
sole responsibility for the coup at- 
tempt on Sukarno. But on March 
7, 1967, General Suharto—then 
the acting head of state and later 
President—declared in an ad- 
dress to the Consultative Assem- 
bly that while Sukarno’s behavior 
at the time of the coup was suspi- 
cious, ‘we cannot mark Bung 
Karno down as a direct instigator, 
or the mastermind, or even an 
important figure of Gestapu/ PKI, 
unless there are indeed still facts 
we haven't been able to find until 
this very day.” To be sure, these 
statements were made before the 
Widjanarko testimony. But pub- 
licly, at least, Suharto has not 
seen any reason to change his 
mind in light of that testimony 
(nor, as Dake points out, have 
his advisers) although since 1970 
there have been times when he 
might well have found it politi- 
cally advantageous to do so. 

Dake, no doubt aware of the 
controversial nature of his main 
thesis, has tried to anticipate 
criticisms that can be made of 
his heavy reliance on the Widja- 


4A particularly regrettable example is a 
review of Dake’s book by Peter C. Haus- 
wedell in> The China Quarterly (London), 
October-December 1973, pp. 789-93. In it, 
Hauswedell refers to a photograph in Dake’s 
book in which Dake appears with General 
Nasution, remarking that the photo ‘‘sud- 
denly”’ makes “the thrust of Dake’s story” 
somehow “much clearer.’’ Thus he seems 
to insinuate that a personal relationship 
influenced Dake’s account. He makes no 
comment, however, about another photo on 
the same page showing Dake with 
Indonesian Foreign Minister Adam Malik. 
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narko testimony. However, his de- 
fense—presented in the con- 
cluding pages of his book— is not 
very persuasive. (One might im- 
mediately add that some of the 
criticisms of Dake have been less 
than fair—and thus not very per- 
suasive either.*) 

Of passing interest, Dake’s pro- 
vocative view of the coup con- 
trasts with the assessment of a 
fellow Dutch journalist and spe- 
cialist on Indonesia, Willem 
Oltmans, one of the very few 
Dutch friends and confidants of 
Sukarno in the post-coup period. 
In an account of his experiences 
published in 1973,° Oltmans 
writes that after the coup— in the 
course of the spectacular demise 
of the PKl—the profusion of 
“authentic and false reports, tele- 
grams and documents” comprised 
such a “dense witches’ brew” that 
it became an “almost inhuman 
task” to analyze developments. 
An interesting example of the 
crosscurrents at work was a con- 
versation that took place in Olt- 
mans’ presence in October 1966, 
in which Sukarno (then rapidly 
losing power to Suharto) sought to 
draw out a Suharto associate 
about the United States’ alleged 
involvement in Indonesia’s  in- 
ternal affairs but also indicated 
that he was aware of Soviet- 
backed efforts to disseminate 
false information implicating the 
US in the coup.* Even so, Oltmans 


5 Willem O. Oltmans, Den Vaderland 
Getrouwe: Uit het dagboek van een journalist 
(Faithful to One’s Native Land: The Diary of 
a Journalist), Utrecht and Antwerp, A. W. 
Bruna Publishers, 1973. 

6Oltmans reports (ibid., pp. 317-18) 
that during this conversation, when he 
touched on the possibility ‘that the Soviets 
through their information services had 
circulated false documents in order to dis- 
credit the Americans,"’ Sukarno angrily 
seized his arm and exclaimed: ‘Fellow, 
don’t you think | know that?’’ The remark 


(continued on p. 58) 
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notes Sukarno’s “unshaken con- 
viction” that it was the Indonesian 
army and not the PKI which ex- 


ecuted the “long-contemplated 
coup.” 
There is, fortunately, much 


more in Dake’s volume than his 
controversial thesis of Sukarno’s 
culpability. His treatment of the 
PKI’s rise to power in the “Guided 
Democracy” era is admirably 
comprehensive and balanced. Par- 
ticularly to be praised is his ex- 
haustive analysis of the involve- 
ment of People’s China in the 
events leading to the 1965 climax 
and the new light he throws on 
the smuggling of Chinese arms 
into Indonesia before the coup. 
It has been difficult for some ob- 
servers to accept the fact of such 
covert Chinese arms shipments, 
even though the Indonesian gov- 
ernment and military have re- 
peatedly claimed that such arms 
were found, and even though well 
before the coup the Thai and 
Malaysian press carried reports 
(with which Dake unfortunately 
does not appear to be familiar) 
that such Chinese arms shipments 
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is particularly interesting in light of the 
recent revelations of the Czech defector, 
Ladislav Bittman, concerning the efforts of 
Czechoslovak intelligence to carry on a 
Soviet-inspired campaign of political warfare 
in Indonesia in the first half of 1965, aimed 
at discrediting the US through allegations of 
CIA activity in the country. (The Deception 
Game: Czechoslovak Intelligence in Soviet 
Political Warfare, Syracuse, N.Y., Syracuse 
University Research Corporation, 1972, pp. 
106-22). 

It may be noted that Oltmans was 
instrumental in bringing about the publica- 
tion of letters allegedly written by Sukarno 
to his wife, Mme. Ratna Sari Dewi, during 
the critical first few days after the 1965 
coup. The letters suggest that Sukarno 
viewed the coup not as the work of the 
PKI but rather as the result of an ideological 
struggle within the army leadership. They 
first appeared in the Dutch daily, NRC 
Handelsblad (Rotterdam), Sept. 22, 1973. 
The authenticity of the letters, as well as 
the bona fides of their writer, has been 
questioned. 


were taking place.’ Equally in- 
cisive is Dake’s description of the 
Communists’ “revolutionary  of- 
fensive” in the months leading 
up to the coup, in the form of an 
intensive political and press cam- 
paign implementing the PKI 
slogan that “the revolution should 
be brought to a peak” and inter- 
acting with Sukarno’s own poli- 
cies. Together with what is now 
known of PKI plans leaked at the 
close of 1964 (indicating that 
during 1965 the party intended 
to further its infiltration of gov- 
ernment services and to develop 
land reform, educational, and 
other campaigns specifically in 
preparation for a coup), Dake’s 
book thoroughly refutes occasion- 
ally-heard variations of the notion 
that the PKI’s involvement in the 
1965 coup was “an almost 
desperate defensive move,” pre- 
sumably against the army, rather 
than the culmination of a political 
offensive.® 


COMPARED TO THE amount that 
has been written on the PKI, the 
literature on the Huk movement 
of Central Luzon and on Philip- 
pine communism in general is 
rather meager. Thus, Eduardo 
Lachica had to rely much more 
heavily than did Dake on per- 
sonal, “in-the-field” research and 
contacts to do his study of the 
Huks. The lack of documentary 
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7 Le Démocrate (Bangkok), Sept. 12, 1965, 
and Sabah Times (Kota Kinabalu), Sept. 
14, 1965. See also The New York Times, 
Oct. 11, 1966, and May 18, 1971, on official 
Indonesian claims of the discovery of 
Chinese arms. 

8 Quotations from Harold Crouch, 
“Another Look at the Indonesian ‘Coup,’ ”’ 
Indonesia (\thaca, N.Y.), April 1973, p. 5. 
Crouch’s conclusion is based on a misinter- 
pretation of selective testimony in the 
trials of Captured PK| figures like Njono and 
Sjam in the late 1960’s and ignores all 
other PKI tactics in the months before the 
coup. 
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as_ Lachica’s 


as. well 
journalistic style, gives his nar- 


material, 


rative an impressionistic and 
sometimes superficial quality.° 
But the book has a lively im- 
mediacy and is extremely infor- 
mative, especially in its discus- 
sion of the roots of the Maoist 
New People’s Army (NPA) and 
the Communist Party of the Philip- 
pines (Marxist-Leninist). What 
may perhaps be called the ex- 
tremely personal character of the 
Huk movement — represented, 
e.g., by the undisciplined gyra- 
tions of Huk figures like Alibas- 
bas, Sumulong, “Freddie” (Efren 
Lopez) and “Dante” (Bernade 
Buscayno), and the background 
and views of sterner Maoist ide- 
ologues like Sison—is captured 
in these pages as nowhere else 
thus far. 

Lachica has been wise in treat- 
ing the Huk phenomenon histori- 
cally, depicting it as a kind of 
independent variable in the de- 
velopment of Philippine commun- 
ism that has interacted with the 
latter but has distinctive dyna- 
mics. This approach has posed an 
unforeseen liability, however, in 
that time has rapidly overtaken 
the concluding perspective of the 
Study. Lachica’s chapter on “The 
Failed Revolution,” recounting the 
breakdown in the alliance be- 
tween some of the Huk organiza- 
tions and the Maoist ideologues 
and the seeming ineffectiveness 
of student unrest in Manila, offers 
a rather dismal outlook for the 
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° Like Dake, Lachica is a journalist. The 
dust jacket of the Philippine edition of 
Lachica’s book, published in 1971 under a 
slightly different title by Manila’s Solidaridad 
Publishing House, describes him as a 
veteran reporter for the Philippines Herald 
and presently the Tokyo correspondent for 
the Asian News Service. The book grew out 
of the reports of a journalistic “task force” 
sent to investigate the Huks in Central 
Luzon early in 1969, 


Philippine Communists and their 
partners and makes one acutely 
aware that the author ended his 
book at the close of 1970. Less 
than two years later Philippine 
President Ferdinand Marcos pro- 


claimed nationwide martial law 
in the face of allegedly continuing 
disturbances in Manila and of the 
growing insurgency of the NPA 
(which, Marcos claimed in his 
September 1972 announcement 
-of martial law, was now “in con- 
trol of 35 municipalities out of 
37” in Isabela Province, was en- 
trenched in rural sanctuaries in 
Luzon’s mountains, and was at- 
tempting to expand into Albay, 
Sorsogon and Quezon provinces).’° 

In light of the ferment in 
Manila and in parts of the Luzon 
countryside in 1971-72, and (if 
the newest “red scare” is to be 
believed) in light also of the intru- 
sion of NPA activists and Maoist 
ideologues into the Muslim insur- 
rection in Mindanao," Lachica’s 
contentions that “there is little 
evidence of popular support for 
radical politics” in the Philip- 
pines, or that Maoist appeals are 
doomed because of the hostility 
of the Filipinos for the Chinese, or 
that the Huks ‘“‘cannot expand be- 
yond the Pampanga areas,” make 
for somewhat surprising reading. 
Lachica’s assertion that the Huks 
do not pose a widening threat in 
the Philippines, being presumably 
content to stay within their own 
“native society,” seems to be be- 
lied, at least in part, by the in- 


1° President Ferdinand Marcos’ address, 
Radio Manila in English, Sept. 23, 1972, 
Foreign Broadcast Information Service, 
Daily Report (Washington, DC), Sept. 25, 
1972. See also Justus M. van der Kroef, “The 
Philippine Maoists,"" Orbis (Philadelphia), 
Winter, 1973, pp. 892-926, and “Communism 
and Reform in the Philippines,” Pacific 
Affairs (Vancouver), Spring 1973, pp. 29-58. 

41 SEATO, Trends and Highlights (Bang- 
kok), March 1, 1973, p. 17. 


corporation of some Huk elements 
into the NPA since 1971 and by 
the concomitant expansion of NPA 
operations well beyond Luzon. 
Lachica has a clear eye for what 
he calls the “ecology of dissi- 
dence” in the background of the 
Huk problem—i.e., the pattern 
of “us-against-them” antagonism 
reflecting the hostility of the Cen- 
tral Luzon peasantry toward the 
Philippine constabulary and to- 
ward the “‘city-slicker land-reform- 
ists,” who in the peasant view do 
not really understand agrarian 
conditions. Because of this an- 
tagonism, the long campaign of 
terrorism conducted against the 
authorities by the seemingly inde- 
structible Huk organization won 
over substantial peasant support. 
Not everyone would agree, how- 
ever, with Lachica’s assessment of 
the underlying economic issues. 
He maintains that while poverty 
and widespread tenancy are fac- 
tors “contributing” to the persist- 
ence of the Huk phenomenon, 
their importance should not be 
overstressed: in substantiation, he 
argues that the town and country- 
side of Pampanga Province, where 
both Huk activity and tenancy 
rates are at a peak, “do not show 
widespread and abject poverty.” 
It is, in fact, probably impossible 
to measure the relative weight of 
economic, social, and psycho- 
logical factors involved in the 
Huks’ appeal; but certainly eco- 
nomic issues were important in 
building up their reputation 
among the Luzon peasantry as 
protectors of the poor against 
heavy-handed landlords and as 
implementers of a rough, Robin 
Hood-style justice, “which people 


12 Ben Kerkvliet, “Agrarian Conditions in 
Luzon Prior to Martial Law,”’ Bulletin of 
Concerned Asian Scholars (Boston), Septem- 
ber 1973, p. 38. 
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thought to be fairer and swifter 
than the government's version.” ” 
It may be noteworthy that since 
the proclamation of martial law by 
President Marcos, both the Maoist 
Communist Party of the Philip- 
pines (Marxist-Leninist), and its 
rival pro-Moscow faction, the Par- 
tido Komunista ng Pilipinas (PKP), 
have continued to stress the 
plight and revolutionary import- 
ance of “impoverished tenants” 
and “the peasant masses.” ” La- 
chica himself notes the failures of 
various government reform pro- 
grams, including land reform, in 
the struggle against the Huks. 

A final criticism is in order. It 
is difficult to understand Lachica’s 
conclusions that “industrializa- 
tion” should be the strategy of 
modernization in the Huk country 
of Central Luzon, and, simultane- 
ously, that the government, by 
“letting Central Luzon alone”’— 
i.e., withdrawing its counterin- 
surgency units—could encourage 
Pampanga and Tarlac to become 
“more peaceful.” Lachica cannot 
be unaware of the urban features 
of some Huk operations (e.g., ex- 
tortion, vice, and labor rackets) — 
features which a_ laissez-faire 
security policy, combined with in- 
dustrialization, would hardly seem 
likely to mitigate. In this connec- 
tion, it is relevant and interesting 
to note a recent report that the 
NPA is now concentrating its ac- 
tivities in the urban “industrial” 
areas. According to Philippine De- 
fense Secretary Juan Ponce En- 
rile, new NPA “front organiza- 
tions” have been established in 
business, civic, and even religious 
circles in the cities, with the aim 


13 See the Philippine Maoists’ publication, 
Ang Bayan, Oct. 1, 1972, reprinted in 
Indonesian Tribune (Tirana) No. 4, 1972, 
pp. 27-32. See also a PKP Resolution of 
Feb. 10, 1973, published in /nformation 
Bulletin (Prague), No. 13, 1973, pp. 17-36. 
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of eventually “seizing state and 
political power.” “* 


TO TURN TO THE study of Japa- 
nese communism, Paul F. Langer’s 
brief monograph is one of a series 
of comparative analyses of non- 
ruling Communist parties being 
made by Stanford University’s In- 
stitute of Political Studies.” It 
does not significantly break new 
ground, but rather is a well-orga- 
nized, careful summation of 
known data on the _ structure, 
strengths, and changing tactics of 
the Japanese Communist Party 
(JCP), providing information that 
is particularly useful to the be- 
ginning student. 

After sketching the evolution of 
the party before World War II— 
years marked by organizational 
factionalism and ineffective lead- 
ership in a hostile, repressive en- 
vironment—the author traces the 
postwar resurgence of the JCP. 
The party’s modest but growing 
success at the polls in the past 
decade (despite a membership of 
only 300,000), its apparently 


14 Agence France Presse dispatch, Manila, 
Sept. 30, 1974; from Foreign Broadcast 
Information Service, Dai/y Report, 

Oct. 1, 1974, p. P-7. 

15 Dr. Langer is a member of the Social 
Science Department of The Rand Corpora- 
tion. 
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profitable publications, and the 
Japanese tendency to respond in 
extremist fashion to “crisis-situa- 
tions” are all factors that have 
made the JCP a force to be reck- 
oned with. 

At the same time, it would 
seem that the JCP’s preoccupa- 
tion with bread-and-butter issues, 
its current united-front pragma- 
tism, and its ‘‘autonomy” and rela- 
tive doctrinal moderation (the lat- 
ter reflected in its attempt in re- 
cent years to avoid being drawn 
into the Sino-Soviet conflict) are 
singularly uninspiring and unat- 
tuned to the violence-prone dis- 
sent and inner turmoil of many 
younger Japanese today. It is 
Langer’s view that while Marxism 
is still “the single most potent 
intellectual and political belief 
system in postwar Japan,” it is 
losing popularity among the 
younger leftist intellectuals. If this 
is true, and if the JCP continues 
on its present course, then the 
distinctively Communist charac- 
ter of the party may be threatened. 

While these considerations 
raise questions about the party’s 
future, the relative success of the 
JCP to the present cannot be gain- 
said. As one reads Langer’s pages, 
with the Dake and Lachica works 
still fresh in mind, the contrast 
between the JCP’s present via- 
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bility, on the one hand, and the 
experiences of the Maoist NPA® 


and the PKI, on the other, is strik-§ 
ing. Dake’s study leaves a clear} 


impression of the gradually 
radicalizing effect of Peking’s in- 
fluence on the Indonesian political 
climate in general, and on PKI 
tactics in particular, in the year 
or so before the 1965 coup. La- 
chica similarly shows that Maoist 
ideology had a radicalizing effect 
on various youthful Philippine dis- 
sidents in the earlier 1960’s and 
heightened their dissatisfaction 
with the ineffectual, united front 
policies of the underground PKP. 
In contrast, the present studied 
independence and neutrality of 
the JCP in the Sino-Soviet dispute 
(after a significant “tilt” toward 
Peking during 1962-65) has prob- 
ably strengthened the party’s 
Short-term legitimacy and future 
“establishment” role. 

What the long-term costs may 
be, both in terms of party strength 
and ideological appeal, remains 


to be seen. The respectability and | 


| 


yet declining popularity of Marx- | 


ism in Japan may not be uncon- 
nected. To the surviving followers 
of Aidit and Sison, a glance at the 
JCP today may underscore the 
dilemma of all makers of revolu- 
tion: “damned if you do, and 
damned if you don’t.” 


y Lea E. Williams 


eking’s Profile in Southeast Asia 


ELVIN GURTOV: China and 
Southeast Asia—The Politics of 
Survival. Lexington, Mass., D.C. 
eath, 1971. 

STEPHEN FITZGERALD: China 
and the Overseas Chinese. 
London, Cambridge 

Jniversity Press, 1972. 


ALTHOUGH FOCUSING on differ- 
2nt aspects of contemporary rela- 
tions between China and South- 
east Asia, these two studies effec- 
tively demonstrate the fact that 
for the greater part of the last 
twenty years Peking has sought— 
for the best of pragmatic reasons 
—to maintain an inconspicuous 
posture and a benevolent mien in 
her dealings with the nations of 
the region. With the exception of 
the brief interlude of militant 
faberrancy witnessed during the 
Cultural Revolution, Chinese for- 
eign policy—whether in the broad 
‘context examined by Melvin Gur- 
tov or with respect to the specific 
problem of Southeast Asia’s ethnic 
Chinese populations dealt with in 
Stephen FitzGerald’s masterfully 
refined analysis—has displayed 
an inclination to tolerate mani- 
festations of diplomatic inde- 
pendence by Southeast Asian lead- 
‘ers that sometimes approached 
opposition to Chinese internation- 
al policy positions. In providing 
evidence of this tendency, both 


authors show themselves free of 
the obsession that drove a vocal 
segment of a generation of Amer- 
ican China-watchers to believe 
that Chinese statecraft was the 
product of mindless fanaticism. 

In examining what he terms the 
“foreign policy interaction” be- 
tween the People’s Republic of 
China and its southern neighbors,’ 
Professor Gurtov tends to play 
down one factor which many view 
as exerting a predominant influ- 
ence on the plotting of China’s 
course in international politics. 
This is the Sino-Soviet confronta- 
tion—surely the most compelling 
single consideration in the minds 
of the men in Peking. It would not 
even be reckless to see the moti- 
vation behind China’s moderation 
in Southeast Asia exclusively in 
the context of her rivalry with the 
Soviet Union — a competition 
which, by the late 1960’s, appar- 
ently resulted in Peking’s widely 
publicized fear of a preemptive 
blow from the north. Yet Gurtov 
all but ignores this issue. 

It is instructive in this connec- 
tion to recall that in its first years, 
during the halcyon period of 
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1 While Gurtov deals only with the 
formulation and implementation of Chinese 
policy vis-a-vis Burma, Cambodia, and 
Thailand, the implications of his findings 
for Peking’s ties with other states of the 
region are reasonably clear. 
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Soviet-Chinese amity, the People’s 
Republic was by no means mild 
in its pronouncements on South- 
east Asia and its nationalist lead- 
ers. That was a time of “leaning 
to one side,” in which China saw 
only friends or enemies and recog- 
nized no alternative category in 
between. Non-Communist South- 
east Asian leaders, including such 
subsequent favorites as_ Indo- 
nesia’s Sukarno and Cambodia’s 
Sihanouk, were routinely blasted 
as lackeys of the West. Only with 
the birth of the “Bandung spirit” 
of peaceful coexistence did China 
abandon revolutionary rigidity to 
seek the benefits of diplomatic 
practicality. It is not excessive in 
retrospect to see the charm mani- 
fested by Chou En-lai at Bandung 
in 1955 as the first expression of 
an Independent Chinese line that 
soon was to contribute to the 
shattering of the Sino-Soviet bloc. 

Criticism of Gurtov’s failure to 
give due consideration to the place 
of the Soviet Union in Chinese 
international calculations must, in 
fairness, be tempered by recogni- 
tion of the fact that he wrote 
before Sino-American  détente 
seemed a realistic possibility, at a 
time when the US still ranked 
among Peking’s major bétes 
noires. So much has changed in 
the short period since the publi- 
cation of his book in 1971 that 
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the volume is unavoidably more 
a body of historical data than a 
currently helpful analysis. Never- 
theless, certain enduring patterns 
have carried over from the years 
when the United States and the 
People’s Republic, albeit largely 
through surrogates, maneuvered 
for influence in Southeast Asia. 
Most obviously, American power 
is still directed toward shaping 
the outcome of the struggle in the 
Indochinese states in a way favor- 
able to US interests, while China 
continues to hope for the emer- 
gence of a southern cordon sani- 
taire of neutralized neighbors. In 
the latter connection, Gurtov’s 
treatment of the Chinese connec- 
tion with Communist insurgencies 
is of particular interest. 

For example, he views the rela- 
tively restricted Communist move- 
ment of Thailand as significant to 
Peking only to the extent that it 
has created unsettled conditions 
in the northeastern part of that 
country, where the Americans 
maintain their major base area in 
support of intervention in Indo- 
china. The assumption is that a 
US decision to cease backing its 
clients east of the Mekong would 
likely bring an end to the limited 
support the Chinese have given to 
the Thai Communists. This, in turn, 
“would put great pressure on 
North Vietnam to stop infiltrating 
guerrillas and military supplies’ 
to the Thai insurgents through 
Laos. The argument, while_ in 
some respects plausible, seems to 
involve a misunderstanding of the 
relationship between Peking and 
Hanoi. The speculation seems to 
rest on the conviction that the 
Vietnamese Communists feel ac- 
countable to the giant to the north, 
although no evidence of Hanoi’s 
vassalage to China is offered. The 
record, as interpreted by most ob- 
servers, points in the opposite di- 


rection. North Vietnam has con- 
sistently avoided falling under the 
Chinese shadow, as demonstrated 
most recently by Hanoi’s unwil- 
lingness to support the People’s 
Republic in its territorial dispute 
with Saigon over contested islets 
in the South China Sea. 

The theme of Sino-North Vietna- 
mese unity of purpose is carried 
over into the author’s discussion 
of Chinese behavior toward Burma 
and Cambodia. According to 
Gurtov, it was possible for China, 
at the height of the Cultural Revo- 
lution, to break with the govern- 
ment at Rangoon and to urge 
Burmese Maoists to rebel, be- 
cause Burma was not strategically 
situated in terms of thwarting 
American aims in Indochina. 
Moreover, the Burmese govern- 
ment had earlier invited Chinese 
retaliation by refraining from de- 
nunciation of the US escalation 
of hostilities in Vietnam. (If Peking 
was then actually so eager to aid 
Hanoi, it seems strange that, al- 
most simultaneously, rail ship- 
ments across China of Soviet sup- 
plies destined for beleaguered 
North Vietnam were impeded). 

Cambodia, of course, is adja- 
cent to Vietnam and therefore, fol- 
lowing Gurtov’s reasoning, could 
not be brusquely sent to Coven- 
try by Peking. It is true that for 
six weeks after Sihanouk’s over- 
throw in absentia, on March 18, 
1970, the People’s Republic 
sought to do business as usual 
with Phnom Penh so that war ma- 
teriel might still flow to the em- 
battled Vietnamese Communists 
via the port of Sihanoukville (since 
restored to its former name, Kom- 
pong Som). However, in view of 
the fact that the Soviet Union was 
then also engaged in trying. to 
keep a foot in the Cambodian 
door, Peking’s initial correctness 
toward Lon Nol may well be ex- 
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plained by anxieties related less 
to Southeast Asia than to globa 
politics. If so, the author unde 
discussion would seem again to 
have overlooked the transcendent 
importance of Soviet-Chinese ani 
mosity. 

In sum, the Gurtov volume con 
scientiously Surveys a wealth of 
material and presents a stimulat 
ing interpretation, though there 
is one serious mechanical prob 
lem in the presentation. The au 
thor is excessively attached to 
lengthy explanatory footnotes that 
appear in tiny print on at least 
half of the pages, sometime 
equaling in verbiage the text 
above. Surely, anything worth re 
porting in such careful detail 
merited incorporation into the 
main body of the text. More im 
portantly, however, the whole un- 
dertaking suffers from its initial 
premise that China views South 
east Asia as a zone of primary 
concern, whereas in fact the re- 
gion is more likely accorded only 
peripheral attention in the larger 
context of China’s pursuit of na- 
tional security and great-power) 
status. 


FITZGERALD’S EXAMINATION o 
the connection between China and 
persons of Chinese ethnicity 
abroad further documents the fact 
that the People’s Republic has 
sought to disengage itself from 
counterproductive involvement in 
Southeast Asia. He aptly describes 
the process that began in the mid- 
1950’s as one of “decolonization,” 
Suggesting a _ parallel’ between 
Western withdrawal from empire 
and the Chinese effort to avoid 
embarrassing entanglements in 
the countries to the south. 
Earlier, beginning around the 
turn of the century, successive 
Chinese governments had _at- 
tempted to strengthen themselves 


ough the mobilization of patri- 
tic support from the Overseas 
thinese. Particularly in the 
atter of financial contributions 
io the motherland, much was 
xpected of expatriate sons, and 
uch was received. However, de- 
ession and years of hostilities 
ecisively lowered the rate of 
*hinese emigration and reduced 
proportion of China-born in 
Chinese communities of 
southeast Asia. After World War 
|, the northward flow of remit- 
ances, long so useful to China, 
yegan to decrease as fewer and 
ewer Overseas Chinese felt per- 
onally bound to a distant land. 
Zach year, the value to China of 
the Chinese abroad lessened. 


3y William L. Parish, Jr. 


With the inauguration of the 
“Bandung spirit,” the Overseas 
Chinese came to be seen as more 
trouble than they were worth. If 
the People’s Republic aspired to 
effective influence in countries of 
Southeast Asia, emigrant sons 
would have to be left to their own 
devices and that is precisely what 
has been done. (In significant con- 
trast, the authorities on Taiwan, 
who could not conceivably hope 
to shape the course of events in 
Southeast Asia, have displayed 
extreme reluctance to weaken 
whatever ties may have existed be- 
tween themselves and the Over- 
seas Chinese.) 

Thus, both authors arrive at 
essentially the same conclusion: 


China primarily seeks national 
security and diplomatic freedom 
of action, and she has chosen to 
curtail her ties to elements abroad 
that she cannot control or effec- 
tively exploit in order to play for 
larger international stakes. The 
indigenous Communist movements 
and the ethnic Chinese of South- 
east Asia are necessarily deemed 
expendable by Peking, for they are 
both more of a hindrance than a 
help to China in her bid for peace- 
ful accord with the non-Commu- 
nist governments of the region, 
most of which (with the notable 
exception of Indonesia and, of 
course, South Vietnam) have re- 
sponded positively to Peking’s ini- 
tiatives of the past two decades. 


obilizing the Chinese Masses 


ALAN P. L. LIU: Communications 
ind National Integration in 
Sommunist China. Berkeley, 
Jniversity of California Press, 
1971. 

ARTIN KING WHYTE: Smal/ 
Sroups and Political Rituals in 
China. Berkeley, University of 
Yalifornia Press, 1974. 


THE BOOKS by Liu and Whyte, 
ile quite different in their focus 
and approach, both attack the 
ssue of political mobilization in 
China—the issue of the degree to 
hich the government has been 
able to free people from their orig- 
inal commitments to individual, 


family, and regional goals and 
recommit them to the goals of the 
larger political system. 

Liu’s volume is essentially a 
“top-down” account, emphasizing 
the organization and politics of the 
Chinese Communist Party’s Propa- 
ganda Department, the radio, the 
press, book publishing, and films. 
Though it is the best existing in- 
troduction to China’s communica- 
tion system, it contains a number 
of flaws, the most significant of 
which is its failure to consider the 
great volume of communication 
that flows not through the public 
media but through closed chan- 
nels. To learn, for example, how 
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the public knew about Lin Piao’s 
downfall or Nixon’s impending 
visit long before they were men- 
tioned in the press and over the 
radio, one must supplement Liu’s 
book with Michel Oksenberg’s 
1974 article on communication.’ 
Therein, one finds a description 
of the system of secret documents 
and confidential meetings by which 
information spreads from Peking 
to all levels of society. Also, be- 
cause Liu’s book was written too 
early, it does not discuss the Ref- 


1 “Methods of Communication Within the 
Chinese Bureaucracy,” The China Quarterly 
(London), January-March 1974, pp. 1-39. 
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erence News (Js’an-k’ao Hsl/ao- 
hsi), a digest of news from foreign 
wire services which has been 
made available daily since about 
1970 to large portions of the 
urban and even some of the rural 
population. 

Whyte’s study of small groups 
in the People’s Republic, with his 
“bottom-up” emphasis and richer 
detail, complements Liu’s book 
well. According to the ideal de- 
scribed in government documents 
of the early 1950's, officially or- 
ganized small groups, which have 
over the years emerged as the 
dominant mechanism for political 
mobilization in China, consist of 
some ten-odd peers meeting regu- 
larly for study, discussion, criti- 
cism, and self-criticism. When 
effectively organized, such groups 
confront potential deviants with 
such forceful social pressure that 
other kinds of physical coercion 
and economic inducements to 
make them behave in a socially 
and politically desirable manner 
are less necessary. Enthusiasm 
for the political system is gener- 
ated from within the individual 
rather than imposed from without. 
(A similar ideal exists in other 
Communist states, but there it is 
only applicable to party cells. 
China has generalized the ideal so 
that it applies to all segments of 
society.) By means of interviews 
with informants in Hong Kong, 
Whyte examines the degree to 
which this government ideal. is 
approximated in five different 
settings: government bureaus, 
schools, factories, labor camps, 
and villages. This approach pro- 
vides a good introduction to the 
basic-level institutions in China, 
omitting only urban neighborhood 
groups and the military. (Alex- 
ander George’s The Chinese Com- 
munist Army in Action,? to which 
the Whyte book is in some ways 


similar, would be a useful supple- 
ment for those readers interested 
in small groups in the military at 
an earlier period.) 

Despite differences in approach, 
both Liu and Whyte share a num- 
ber of themes in common. They 
are: (1) As Chinese society grew 
more routinized in the 1960's, 
small groups and political cam- 
paigns became less effective in 
changing basic attitudes. (2) 
There have been policy fluctua- 
tions and disagreements within 
the central leadership as to the 
desirability of imposing intensive 
political study and campaigns on 
the population. (3) Even if the 
radicals who want intensive politi- 
cal activities gain a dominant posi- 
tion, the conditions of village and, 
to a lesser degree, factory and 
labor-camp life would seem to 
limit the effectiveness of political 
activities in these settings. (4) 
Despite these limitations, the 
Chinese have been rather success- 
ful, in comparison with Chinese 
societies of the past and with 
other societies, in mobilizing and 
imposing order on the society. 

Though one could quibble with 
the details of each of these gen- 
eralizations, it seems most fruit- 
ful to: elaborate upon just two 
issues: the need to study variation 
within China and its causes, and 
the need to find a proper basis 
of comparison when evaluating 
China’s success in achieving its 
goals. 


OTHERS HAVE STRESSED the 
need to recognize and study varia- 
tion within China,’ and there has 
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2 New York, Columbia Univ. Press, 1967. 

3 The most systematic discussion of 
variation and its causes in rural China is 
Michel Oksenberg, ‘‘Local Leaders in Rural 
China, 1962-65,” in A. Doak Barnett, Ed., 
Chinese Communist Politics in Action, 

Seattle, University of Washington Press, 1969, 
pp. 193-204. 
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even been an occasional study at 
a rather abstract level relating 
provincial differences in political 
stability to economic conditions. 
Whyte’s, however, is the first 
published study to examine sys 
tematically the relationship be 
tween local background character 
istics and the implementation of 
government policy at the basic 
levels of society. His study illus 
trates the need to precede any 
global statements about the suc- 
cess of this or that policy by an 
examination of the conditions that 
are likely to temper the particular 
policy’s success. Whyte lists con- 
ditions that promote small-group 
activities in bureaucracies and 
weaken them in villages: the pres- 
tige and career advancement pos- 
sibilities in bureaucratic work, the 
greater relevance of study to tasks 
in bureaucracies, and the concen- 
tration of the work group in a 
small office as opposed to the dis- 
persion of peasants in fields where 
close observation is not as easy. 
He also lists conditions that will 
make groups more effective in one 
village than another: more income 
and more people willing to serve 
as local leaders; closeness to and 
greater influence from a city; 
test- or key-point status, which 
brings in more outside govern- 
ment guidance and attention. 
The specific list of conditions, 
of course, may vary slightly for 
other programs. Take birth con- 
trol, for example, which is now a 
major government program being 
shown to foreign visitors. Its prog- 
ress in rural areas is likely to be 
hindered by the absence of a gen- 
eralized social-security program 
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‘For example, Frederick C. Teiwes, 
“Provincial Politics in China: Themes and 
Variations,” in John M. H. Lindbeck, Eqs 
China: Management of a Revolutionary 
Society, Seattle, University of Washington 
Press, 1971, pp. 116-89. 


d the consequent necessity for 
ants to have one or more sons 
support them in old age. It is 
10 likely to be hindered by the 
ue of children for supplemen- 
household labor and by the 
uence of grandparents who live 
1 the same private house. Among 
ilages, the program will prob- 
bly be most successful where 
ban contact is great, where in- 
omes are high and there is thus 
need for supplementary 
pusehold labor, where there are 
ny party members and retired 
icemen to lead in the adoption 
birth-control measures, and 
ere key-point status in the 
yirth-control campaign brings in 
xtra administrative assistance. 
For instance, one group of visi- 
‘ors found that adjacent villages 
nad a birth rate twice as high as 
rhe key-point village that they 
ere touring.) 

At a minimum, then, the visitor 
and other analysts of China should 
inquire into the income level, the 
proximity to urban areas, the 
party membership, and the key- 
point status of the places that they 
it or study. If the circumstances 
are opportune, it would also help 
to look at the background of lead- 
, the degree of leadership turn- 
‘over, the revolutionary history of 
the village and how it fared in past 
campaigns, the number of de- 
mobilized soldiers, and the exist- 
-ence of surname and ethnic 
‘Cleavages that may create con- 
flict. Only when this type of in- 
formation is reported can we begin 
‘to generalize from the specific 
case to the nation. 


THE SECOND ISSUE that deserves 
elaboration is the need to find a 


*See Whyte and also Oksenberg, ‘Local 
Leaders .. .," Joc. cit., for further discussion 
_ of pertinent background conditions. 


proper basis for comparison. 
Whyte’s evaluation of the success 
of small groups in mobilizing 
Chinese society consists basically 
of comparisons of the actual op- 
eration and functioning of small 
groups to the government's ideal 
for small groups as detailed in 
books written for bureaucrats and 
urban intellectuals around 1950. 
Measured against such an ex- 
tremely high standard, small- 
group practice cannot help but 
fall short, even within the party 
bureaucracy. Whyte does mod- 
erate this rigorous standard at 
times: partly by drawing com- 
parisons with the Soviet experi- 
ence (in which there has been 
greater reliance on physical and 
economic sanctions), partly by 
drawing comparisons with the pre- 
1949 past (which was much more 
disorganized), and partly by com- 
parison with other societies (most 
of which, he senses, have a 
greater number of competing sub- 
groups and other means to impose 
sanctions on politically- and so- 
cially-deviant people). Viewed 
from such perspectives, small 
groups in China seem to have 
been rather effective in unifying 
the society. Despite this tempering 
of the 1950 ideal as a yardstick 
of evaluation, however, Whyte’s 
heavy recourse to it for this pur- 
pose produces a view which may 
be bleaker than that which the 
Chinese themselves, the  origi- 
nators of the ideal, hold about the 
successes of small-group under- 
takings. This is particularly true 
with respect to village political 
life, about which both Liu and 
Whyte write rather pessimistically. 
To come to a balanced assess- 
ment, one should recognize that 
the government's own ideal varies 
for different target groups, that 
some political values are learned 
in contexts not overtly political, 
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that small-group processes in the 
village have been more successful 
in the economic than in the politi- 
cal realm, and that a variety of 
comparisons, not just a single 
comparison, is necessary. Let us 
dwell briefly on each of these 
points. 

The government attenuates its 
ideal of a strict political atmos- 
phere imposed through an intense 
small-group life in the cases of 
both factories and villages. In fac- 
tories, as Whyte notes, the govern- 
ment, operating from Marxist 
biases, tends to assume that the 
outlooks of workers pose fewer 
problems, and that workers are 
therefore less in need of intense 
political study. In villages, the 
shifts in political-study approaches 
from moderate to radical and back 
again suggest a division among 
the top leaders. The moderates do 
not want to apply to the villager 
immediately the strict political 
ideals that they find appropriate 
for bureaucracies and schools. 
And even the radicals may not 
hold an ideal quite so extreme as 
the one Whyte uses as the stand- 
ard. For example, the otherwise 
extremist Tachai brigade—which 
the radicals have held up for na- 
tional emulation—has now modi- 
fied its methods of intense criti- 
cism and self-criticism. Though 
meetings to assign work points 
inevitably involve evaluation and 
implied criticism, the present 
Tachai ideal is that there should 
be no criticism of people by name. 
Whenever possible, praise is to be 
given to specific individuals, but 
criticisms are to condemn only 
the error and not the individual 
who has erred.® This indirect ap- 


6 See “Using Mao Tse-tung’s Thought In 
Labor Management,” in the journal of 
agricultural technology, Nung-yeh Chi-shu 
(Peking), No. 11, 1967, p. 26. 
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plication of negative sanctions to 
individuals represents a modera- 
tion of the 1950 ideal for small 
groups. 

Even when none of the more 
modest forms of political study 
and criticism exist in the village, 
it seems possible that values that 
the government espouses are 
learned through other channels, 
particularly through the economic 
meetings that everyone attends. 
The greatest changes in the vil- 
lage are the new economic ar- 
rangements, which include a much 
greater level of sharing and coop- 
eration than in the past. It appears 
likely that the values of sharing 
and cooperation are regularly 
argued about and reaffirmed in 
village decisions to institute co- 
Operative health programs or to 
enlarge the proportion of grain 
allocated according to need, for 
example, and such arguments 
must have some effect on_indi- 
vidual values. 

To be sure, the spirit of sharing 
is in some ways limited to one’s 
own production team of 20 to 30 
households, for the efforts to en- 
large the unit of sharing to the 
township-size commune in 1958- 
59 and to the village-size brigade 
in 1968-71 generally failed. But 
the very success of the neighbor- 
hood-size production team illus- 
trates the usefulness of small- 


group procedures in at least the 
economic realm. In the efforts to 
use the larger commune as the 
sharing unit, the “free rider’ 
problem was encountered. Cer- 
tain individuals who received 
benefits regardless of how hard 
they worked began to loaf. In the 
large unit, it was difficult to apply 
social and economic pressure to 
halt such behavior. However, the 
change to the smaller unit caused 
members to be more concerned 
about the problem because they 
were more directly affected, and 
it also gave them more opportuni- 
ties to apply pressure in that they 
saw the potential loafer daily. Peo- 
ple may have acted as much out 
of economic self-interest as on the 
basis of political ideals, but the 
small-group approach solved the 
problem. Viewed in this perspec- 
tive rather than in terms of the 
extreme ideals developed for bu- 
reaucrats and urban dwellers, the 
spread to the countryside of new 
political values and ways of or- 
ganizing would probably appear 
even more impressive. 

Besides modifying its own ex- 
pectations slightly for different 
target groups, the government 
seems to maintain a tension be- 
tween comparison with the ideal 
State of the future and comparison 
with the bad conditions of the 
past. Moreover, which past is 
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emphasized also varies dependin 
on the audience. In public, offi 
cials tend to compare prese 
conditions with the disorderer 
civil-war years of 1948-49. In eco 
nomic publications in the 1950’ 
and in private today, we are told 
they tend to produce a more mod 
erate evaluation of progress b 
using the more stable prewa 
years of 1930-36 as the basis o 
comparison. 

Either way, of course, it is dif 
ficult to make a balanced judg 
ment.’ The foreign observer cat 
avoid the twin problem of creating 
too black a picture by compariso 
with an unrealistic ideal or to 
rosy a picture by comparison wit 
a disordered past by comparing 
the Chinese society with other de 
veloping societies. Even if the 
conclusions that result vary ac 
cording to whether one uses, e.g. 
India, Russia, or Japan as_ the 
Standard of comparison, the flaw 
inherent in any society are stil 
included, and one has a more 
realistic set of expectations as te 
what is possible. Unfortunatel 
there is no right comparison 
hence, one should use multiple 
comparisons in evaluating the 
Chinese experience. 


7 On the difficulties of such comparisons, 
see Harrison E. Salisbury, To Peking and 
Beyond, New York, Quadrangle, 1973, Chap. 6 
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TO STUDY Latin America is to 
ave compassion for its poor. 
Students of the Western hemi- 
sphere tend to become obsessed 

ith the injustice, corruption, 
poverty, and inadequacy of some 
of the social systems “south of 
the border.” This concern for the 

man condition seems to have 
‘resulted in a pronounced bias for 
) 
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the revolutionary Left on the part 
of Latin Americanists in the United 
States and Europe. Marxist radi- 
calism is often seen as a valid— 
if not the only valid—solution to 
the ills of Latin political systems. 
This notion persists despite the 
repeated failures of the Left, and 
despair deepens as military gov- 
ernments take over more of the 
Latin republics. 

It is ironic that American So- 
vietologists have been disposed in 
the past to condemn most every- 
thing Communist because of their 
understandable rage at Stalin’s 
distortion of socialism and their 
impatience with post-Stalin Rus- 
sia’s pace of “evolution,” whereas 
Latin Americanists have—with 
some outstanding exceptions— 
continued to see the Marxist Left 
as the only hope for a new social 
order. If Sovietology has been 
plagued by the cold war (i.e., by 
the long emphasis on studying 
and teaching communism as a 
contribution to the conduct of 
cold-war diplomacy’), American 
studies of Latin America have been 
heavily influenced by the Vietnam 
War, by real and imagined US 
interventionism, and by the social 
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“Soviet and Communist Politics: A 
Comparative Approach,” in Frederic J. Fleron, 
Communist Studies and Social Sciences, 
Chicago, Rand McNally and Co., 1971, p. 45. 
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revolution within the United 
States. The flowering of Latin 
studies coincided with the politi- 
cal awakening of a generation of 
scholars who saw in South America 
the Manichean struggle that they 
were predicting would become 
well-defined in their own country. 
The ubiquitous poster of “Ché,” 
the martyr to unrealized social 
justice, testifies to the passions 
that have dominated thinking 
about Latin America. 

The five books under review all 
deal directly or indirectly with the 
Latin Left: two are by writers born 
in Latin America (Porzecanski and 
Gilio), one by a Texas-born Amer- 
ican raised in Latin America 
(Hodges), one by an _ Italian 
(Valsalice), and the fifth by a US 
citizen with only a peripheral in- 
terest in the Left (Levine). To- 
gether, these books demonstrate 
some of the interesting perspec- 
tives that are current among to- 
day’s students of Latin American 
affairs. 


A REFRESHING TWIST to the 
“Left bias” of foreign observers is 
seen in Luigi Valsalice’s study of 
the Venezuelan guerrillas in the 
1960’s. This work is a valuable 
addition to the existing literature 
on guerrilla movements, and it 
well deserves translation into 
other languages besides Italian. 
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Sparing the reader a detailed 
account of historical events, the 
author has concentrated instead 
on an analysis of the Venezuelan 
guerrillas’ ideological beliefs, tac- 
tics, organization—and mistakes. 
Valsalice deromanticizes the guer- 
rilla by placing the blame for his 
failure squarely on him—for his 
lack of organization and a co- 
herent ideology, and for his gen- 
eral incompetence. Valsalice’s in- 
sights and information support 
the reviewer’s inclination to feel 
that Italian intellectuals have a 
special capacity for penetrating 
the Leftist mentality and compre- 
hending the politics of Marxist- 
Leninist parties. 

Valsalice maintains that the 
Venezuelan Left was guided—or 
misguided—by  ‘revolutionism,” 
which has nothing in common 
with the Marxist concept of revo- 
lution. “Revolutionism,” he holds, 
was typified by Guevara’s conten- 
tion that if the conditions for 
armed struggle do not exist, they 
must be created. The fall of the 
dictator Pérez Jiménez in 1958 
and the establishment of a left- 
of-center democratic regime in 
Venezuela took place almost 
simultaneously, it will be remem- 
bered, with Fidel Castro’s victory 
in Cuba (January 1959). The 
largely spontaneous creation of 
nuclei of armed struggle in Vene- 
zuela over the next few years was, 
according to Valsalice, “both the 
cause and the effect of a new 
‘climate,’ of a revolutionary atmos- 
phere of young people impatient 
with formal democracy and sens- 
ing a duty to fight.” The mentality 
of the radical Venezuelan Left in 
those early years of the /ucha 
armada is little understood. Valsa- 
lice has succeeded in conveying 
the compulsion for action and the 
poverty of ideology that character- 
ized those early innovators. “There 


was,” he writes, correctly, “a cer- 
tain romantic aspect in this first 
appearance of the guerrilla phe- 
nomenon; romantic, not in the 
sense of progressive, but simply 
irrational.” A former leading par- 
ticipant in that movement, in con- 
versation with the reviewer, used 
the exact same words to deprecate 
it—romantic, in the sense of 
irrational. 

The most instructive and val- 
uable parts of Valsalice’s book are 
the final chapters, which analyze 
the guerrilla in the social and his- 
torical context of Venezuela. The 
author describes the ineptitude of 
both the rural and the urban guer- 
rillas. The rural guerrillas selected 
areas for struggle that were moun- 
tainous, sparsely populated (con- 
taining only 2.2 percent of the 
population), and far removed from 
the country’s communication cen- 
ters. They were never able to con- 
trol even these remote areas. It 
took them half a decade (until 
1966) to begin to realize that 
there was a contradiction between 
fighting in unpopulated areas and 
creating a social base for a “‘revo- 
lutionary civil war.” Incredible but 
true! 

In his chapter on urban activ- 
ity, Valsalice describes how the 
guerrillas’ lack of ideological pur- 
pose and revolutionary goals led 
urban terrorism to become hardly 
distinguishable from common 
crime. He attempts to evaluate 
the charge of the Left that urban 
violence was a necessary reaction 
to police brutality. He concludes 
that if one side was to blame for 
making violence a “permanent 
element in the Venezuelan pan- 
orama,” the responsibility must 
rest with those who adopted urban 
terrorism as a political tactic to 
achieve specific ends. 

Summing up, the author defines 
the tragedy of the Venezuelan 
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guerrilla movement as its failure 
to distinguish between mass strug 
gle and plain violence. The revo 
lutionism of the guerrillas was i 
fact, he says, “petty bourgeois 
revolutionism”—/.e., revolutionar 
effort in which the goal of liberat 
ing the proletariat gives way to 
the conquest of power per se 
Valsalice believes that the Vene 
zuelan rebels, in pursuit of this 
“petty bourgeois” objective, dem 
onstrated the vulnerabilities of 
the Castro myth, weakened the 
Left, and strengthened ‘formal 
and bourgeois democracy” in 
Venezuela. 

This otherwise valuable work 
has one flaw, in that the author, 
in his concentration on the Marxist 
Left, fails to give due credit to 
the Venezulan government and to} 
Accién Democratica (AD), the 
party in power from 1959 through 
1968, for the collapse of the guer- 
rilla movement. He correctly points 
out that the guerrillas, by failing to 
secure the support of the masses, 
violated one of the first principles 
of Mao Tse-tung and Ché Guevara. 
But he does not stress sufficiently 
that the Venezuelan masses, par- 
ticularly the peasants and work-) 
ers, were in fact preempted from. 
the Left by the Acciédn Demo- 
cratica through agricultural re- 
forms and trade union activism. 
AD also managed to accommodate 
and reassure other elements that 
made up the institutional back- 
bone of Venezuelan society, par- 
ticularly the military. It was, first 
and foremost, the resilience of the 
regime and its support by the 
military that doomed the /ucha 
armada in Venezuela. 


THERE IS ABUNDANT scholarly 
testimony to the effectiveness of 
Venezuela’s institutions and leftist 
democratic parties during and 
since the years of the insurgency. 


One of the best studies on this 
ttheme in recent years is Daniel H. 
ine’s Conflict and Political 
Change in Venezuela. Levine's 
olume focuses sharply and with 
insight on the Venezuelan political 
tem. Although it was not de- 
igned to explain the failure of 
the radical Left, it does serve as 
a counterpoint to the Valsalice 
book. Using a behaviorist ap- 
proach, Levine is less concerned 
with who wins the conflicts than 
with “why the players act the way 
they do.” He argues that Vene- 
-zuela has avoided falling into the 
pattern of the clash-prone society 
described by Samuel P. Hunting- 
ton—a “praetorian system in 
which social forces confront each 
other nakedly, no group is recog- 
‘nized as intermediaries to mod- 
‘erate conflict, and no agreement 
exists on methods to resolve con- 
flict.” * (This was also Ché’s idea 
‘of a society ripe for revolution.) 
‘Using two aspects of the Vene- 
zuelan scene as case studies 
(church-state relations and stu- 
‘dents in politics), Levine demon- 
strates how the Venezuelan sys- 
‘tem of political parties has evolved 
so that “opposition is constrained 
‘to work within a set of common 
‘procedures and forms.” It is the 
role of political parties to mediate 
‘and moderate conflict. 

In his chapter on “Conflict, Con- 
ciliation and Exclusion,” Levine 
contends that in the years 1936- 
48—a period of respite from 
Venezuela’s previous history of 
‘harsh dictatorial rule—the several 
‘political parties that emerged 
‘penetrated all social spheres in 
Venezuela; however, there was no 
concomitant development of ac- 
‘cepted procedures for resolving 


2 Political Order in Changing Societies, 
‘New Haven, Conn., Yale University Press, 
1968, p. 196. 


conflict. During the triennio (1945- 
48)—the period of Venezuela’s 
first brief but ambitious experi- 
ment in democracy—the ruling 
Accién Democratica thought that 
“even minimal accommodation” 
with other political parties was 
alien to the AD “mentality,” and it 
failed to “establish a set of mutual 
guarantees with major sectors of 
the society, from the foreign in- 
vestors to the Church and the 
military.” 

In Levine’s view, the ensuing 
ten-year dictatorship of Pérez 
Jiménez, followed by the challenge 
from the radical Left after 1960, 
set AD and other political parties 
— including AD’s chief democratic 
rival, the Social Christian Party 
(COPEI)—on the course to accom- 
modation. Levine argues, as does 
Valsalice, that “perhaps more than 
any other factor, the development 
of a left-wing strategy of insurrec- 
tion and guerrilla warfare helped 
consolidate the AD regime.” But 
unlike Valsalice and others, Levine 
looks upon AD’s course in this pe- 
riod as one reflecting a maturing 
realization that it must extend its 
appeal to other sectors of the 
society rather than as a process 
of polarization in which AD re- 
coiled to the right in reaction 
against the /ucha armada. 

On the basis of the Venezuelan 
example, Levine concludes that 
“a crucial vehicle for organizing 
political change is the modern 
mass political party.” He says that 
the Venezuelan system “works” 
because “it is open-ended and 
builds conflict and change into its 
operative mechanisms.” The cost 
of such a system has been the 
need to forego more radical pro- 
grams of social change. 

One argument could be picked 
with the author—notably, the fact 
that his focus on the Venezuelan 
political system apparently ex- 
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cluded his consideration in any 
depth of two major factors that 
make for political stability in 
Venezuela: the oil wealth and the 
military. Largely as a result of her 
“black gold,” Venezuela has 
among the highest per capita in- 
comes on the Latin American 
continent. Despite the contrast be- 
tween the riches of the urban 
suburbs and the poverty of the 
burgeoning barrios, there is still 
upward mobility in the country, 
and one does not find in the city 
slums the miseria that character- 
izes the poor of other Latin coun- 
tries. Insofar as the second factor 
is concerned, it is fair to state that 
no party or coalition of parties of 
the left, right, or center could 
achieve or hold onto political 
power in Venezuela without gain- 
ing the support, or at least neu- 
tralizing the attitude, of the mili- 
tary. There is no acknowledg- 
ment in Levine’s book that (1) 
military acceptance of AD was 
essential for the establishment of 
an open political system in the 
1960’s, and (2) this acceptance 
hinged on the top military com- 
mand’s perception that AD was 
ready to accommodate opposition, 
abandoning any aim of a one- 
party monopoly of power. 


THE ESSENTIAL FALLACY of Latin 
American “revolutionism,” as de- 
scribed by Valsalice in terms of 
the Venezuelan experience, is 
demonstrated even more clearly 
by the failure of Uruguay’s 
Tupamaros. In contrast to the con- 
ditions of relative economic health 
and political stability that con- 
fronted the guerrillas in Vene- 
zuela, the Tupamaros waged their 
struggle in a country which—after 
a long history of efforts to function 
as a viable social welfare state— 
was faced by the late 1960’s with 
a failing economy, crippled politi- 
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cal parties, and growing national 
malaise. The Tupamaros could 
also draw support from a powerful 
leftist labor movement and from 
discontented youth in all sectors 
of Uruguayan society. In addition, 
the internal organization, tactical 
innovations, unity of purpose, and 
propaganda impact of the Tupa- 
maros were surely unmatched in 
Latin American history. 

The failure of the Tupamaros 
despite so many factors in their 
favor makes them an important 
testing ground for the study of 
Latin American “revolutionism”— 
specifically, in their case, for an 
assessment of the validity of the 
ideas of Ché Guevara and Brazil’s 
Carlos Marighella. Unfortunately, 
neither of the books on _ the 
Tupamaros under review is ad- 
dressed to such broader ideologi- 
cal considerations. Each, nonethe- 
less, makes a useful addition to 
existing studies of the Uruguayan 
guerrillas. 

Arturo C. Porzecanski’s book, 
Uruguay’s Tupamaros; The Urban 
Guerrillas, is a compact analysis 
that tends to underscore what was 
unique about the Uruguayan ex- 
perience in revolutionary struggle. 
Born in Uruguay, Porzecanski is 
an economist by training, with 
little in-depth knowledge about 
similar political movements in 
other Latin American countries. 
As a consequence, he attributes 
to the Tupamaros an Originality 
that is not always fully deserved. 
In the process, he makes no effort 
to conceal the sympathy he feels 
for these self-styled Robin Hoods, 
who sought in vain to change 
Uruguay’s political system for the 
benefit of the masses of poor. 

Porzecanski’s special contribu- 
tion is to provide a concise sche- 
matic view of the vague ideology 
yet remarkable organization and 
imaginative tactical approaches of 


the Tupamaros. He is at his best 
in describing the composition, in- 
ternal structure, and ad hoc tac- 
tics of the guerrillas. On the basis 
of a study of the profiles of 648 
captured Tupamaros, he shows 
that up to 42 percent were edu- 
cated and professional people, 
about one-third were workers and 
peasants, and most of the re- 
mainder were students. They were 
almost without exception Uru- 
guayans, and most of them were 
in their twenties. About one-fourth 
were women. Over several years, 
they developed a complex, tightly 
organized, and highly effective 
secret organization to carry out 
their terrorist activities. In the 
end, this organization was pene- 
trated by the Uruguayan security 
forces, but at the cost of an in- 
crease in the military role in the 
political life of the country. 
Compared with the chaotic, al- 
most leaderless Venezuelan guer- 
rillas, the Tupamaros were cer- 
tainly a model revolutionary 
movement. One cannot help but 
share some of Porzecanski’s re- 
spect for the skill, daring, and 
spirit of these young guerrillas, 
who were motivated by a pas- 
sionate desire to highlight the 
political and social injustices of 
Uruguayan society. Here was a 
significant number of the nation’s 
youth, whose malaise was trans- 
formed not into apathy but into 
an activist search for a better so- 
ciety. But what a waste! What did 
they achieve aside from a further 
inflation of the romantic image of 
the guerrilla? In Porzecanski’s 
view, their “achievement” was to 
make urban terrorism a way of 
life: “Now revolution can, so to 
speak, start in anybody’s living 
room.” The “lasting and historic 
contribution of the Tupamaros is 
that revolutionary activity not only 
can but must become an urban 
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phenomenon.” If this is their heri- 
tage, it is a sad and destructive 
one. Indeed, the slogan of the 
Tupamaros, “There will be a 
fatherland for all or for  no- 
body,” seems like a preview of the 
apocalypse. 

A similar sympathetic bias 
marks Maria Esther Gilio’s study, 
The Tupamaro Guerrillas. This 
work, originally published in Span- 
ish, has now been translated into 
English by Anne Edmondson, with 
a fine introduction by Robert J. 
Alexander that places the Uru- 
guayan revolutionary movement in 
historical context. Ms. Gilio con- 
ducted extensive interviews of 
Uruguayans from all levels of so- 
ciety, whose views of guerrilla 
activity were tied to broader con- 
cerns about the Uruguayan econ- 
omy and political system. While 
there is much useful information 
and analysis in the study, the au- 
thor’s bias tends to lead her into 
wishful thinking. It is her hope 
that the Tupamaro experience will 
have a lasting impact on future 
governments of Uruguay and in- 
deed of other countries, impelling 
them toward the pursuit of greater 
social justice. Unhappily, the 
Tupamaros’ example could just as 
well serve the less noble purpose 
of encouraging terrorism and re- 
pression in the hemisphere and 
Strengthening dictatorial regimes 
in those societies which are vul- 
nerable to terrorist tactics. Why is 
it not said that, however brave the 
Tupamaros were, they may have 
fought (and died) in vain; that 
their notion of revolution was ill- 
conceived and misdirected; and 
that the waste they perpetrated 
probably left their country worse 
off than it was before? 


THE SUPREME EXAMPLE of guer- 
rilla glorification, at least among 
the books considered here, is 


Onald C. Hodges’ new book, The 
in American Revolution; Poli- 
cs and Strategy from Apro- 
larxism to Guevarism, a blatantly 
idelista” view of Latin American 
story. Read from that vantage 
dint, however, it is probably one 
f the best compendiums in print 
the revolutionary American 
's interpretation of Latin Amer- 
an events. There is a fascinating 
action on Trotskyism which 
sems to present an_ insider's 
alysis of what is surely one of 
most confusing chapters of 
atin American leftist activity. The 
ook also offers an extensive 
ountry-by-country study of the 
pact of Guevara’s key approach 
9 guerrilla warfare: the notion 
at a small urban group can go 
to the countryside and organize 
insurrectional foco—a center 
activity directed at destroying 
e governmental authority in a 
mited area—and can succeed in 
is effort without preparing the 
round among the peasants and 
ithout organizing a_ political 


arty. 

Hodges holds that “Apro- 
arxism’’—consisting of the re- 
orm parties typified by APRA in 
eru and AD in Venezuela—‘“has 


been left behind and no longer 
constitutes a revolutionary current 
in Latin America.” What remains, 
he says, are three Marxist cur- 
rents: the Marxism-Leninism of 
the “Old Left” and the pro-Moscow 
Communist parties; the revived 
Left of Trotskyite and Maoist par- 
ties; and the New Left, including 
the Guevarist wing. Of these three 
he believes the first two have lost 
ground, leaving the revolutionary 
future to Fidel and the spirit of 
Ché and the New Left, whose di- 
rection is ‘more bold” and “more 
Latin.” 

Hodges sees the Cuban revolu- 
tion and its offshoot guerrilla 
groups as the polarizing force in 
Latin America. He concludes that 
the success of this movement so 
far has been to force political 
forces into a win/lose situation, 
with the result that the “Cuban 
revolution temporarily has culmi- 
nated in the prevalence of coun- 
terrevolutionary regimes, through 
a process roughly comparable to 
the triumph of fascism in Europe 
over the revolutionary upsurge 
after the Russian revolution.” He 
has this accolade for the revolu- 
tionary Left: “At best, the esca- 
lation of armed struggle has 
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achieved the preliminary goal of 
unmasking democratic regimes as 
flimsy facades readily sacrificed 
by the oligarchies in the event of 
a major crisis.” Hodges, as an 
apologist for Cuban Marxism, 
would not understand Levine's 
thesis that the very strength of the 
Venezuelan democratic regime is 
its ability to accommodate and 
absorb conflict. 

Scholarship is ill-served by the 
romanticism and fantasy that per- 
vade so much writing on the Latin 
American Left. European and 
American writers influenced by 
the Latin New Left often appear to 
be living revolution vicariously in 
analyzing Latin political systems. 
There is a need to develop under- 
standing of and compassion for 
Latin America’s problems—and 
thus to encourage dispassionate 
scholarly research that can illumi- 
nate them. But Latin America can 
do without efforts to glorify urban 
terrorism, violence, and the con- 
fused revolutionary rhetoric of 
Fidel, Ché, Debray, et a/. If the 
Left is to advance in Latin Amer- 
ica, it will do so with the acqui- 
escence and collaboration of the 
military—and despite, not be- 
cause of, the /ucha armada. 


Notes &\Wiews 


Some Perspectives on Chinese Politics 


and Steven Goldstein entitled “The Chinese Political Spectrum” (pp. 1-13), which formulated a new typolog 
for analyzing Chinese politics in terms of four broad policy positions based on responses to the challenge of 
finding “a proper route to a Chinese modernity.”’ This article has since drawn comments from several China 
specialists. One letter of comment, by P. B. Harris of the University of Hong Kong, was published in the 
Correspondence Section of the July-August 1974 issue (p. 80). Here we present three more views, together 


with a reply by the original authors. 


How “Useful” 
a Model? 


ALTHOUGH THE article by Michel 
Oksenberg and Steven Goldstein is a 
bold and impressive attack on a vital 
problem in our understanding of Chi- 
nese politics, | feel it could be im- 
proved if the authors were to take into 
account other cultural factors besides 
Chinese leaders’ concern with how to 
manage the impact of barbarians upon 
“China's essence.” 

The authors begin by acknowledging 
that there are a “number of valid per- 
spectives” from which to analyze 
Chinese politics, but they in fact cite 
only two other analytical approaches, 
both of which they somewhat cavalierly 
dismiss. They uncharitably label the 
work of Andrew Nathan and William 
Whitson “efforts to explain Chinese 
politics in totally issue-less terms— 
that is, in terms of individuals or fac- 
tions solely interested in power and 
reward, or five field armies jostling for 
position and hegemony.” Actually, both 
Nathan and Whitson have clearly de- 
scribed the role of political issues as 
providing opportunities for maneuver 
during Chinese power struggles. Unlike 
Oksenberg and Goldstein, however, they 
also stress the importance of personal- 
ized ties based on shared experience 
(field armies) and personal recruitment 
by leaders (“factions”) which bind to- 
gether some individuals involved in 
high-level Chinese politics more closely 


than particular issues of ideology or 
policy preference. Whether or not they 
have accurately identified the relevant 
political groups, Nathan and Whitson 
have not neglected the human element 
in Chinese politics. 

Can Oksenberg and Goldstein recon- 
cile their approach to the research find- 
ings of Ezra Vogel, Richard Solomon, 
Lucien Pye, Andrew Nathan, and others 
describing the personalized nature of 
Chinese political culture? Such research 
contrasts sharply with the impression 
left by Oksenberg and Goldstein that 
the outcomes of Chinese political strug- 
gles are little influenced by the idio- 
syncracies of uniquely shared group 
experience, organizational interests, or 
revenge-seeking personalities conscious 
of old scores to settle. Their article 
implies that Chinese elite politics is 
nothing but the random interaction of 
ball bearings that come in four colors— 
the four “lines” or “opinion clusters”— 
which are shaken up from time to time 
by exogenous factors to produce po- 
litical coalitions and policy compro- 
mises like kaleidoscopic color combi- 
nations. Such an image requires re- 
vision. It leaves out the role of entre- 
Preneurial politicians. 

The authors explicitly reject the 
group-politics approach linking occupa- 
tional, economic, or organizational 
groupings to particular political inter- 
ests. They assert instead that psycho- 
logical variables are more important 
because all Chinese groups contain in- 
dividuals from each of the four schools. 
Without evidence like organizational 
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case studies to the contrary, it is diffi | 
cult for me to imagine a Chinese for 
eign ministry, military unit, or budgeq 
bureau successfully functioning witht 
four equal portions of militant fundal 
mentalists advocating “strict isolation 
from alien influences,” radical con4 
servatives encouraging “selective bor4 
rowing from the West,” eclectic mod 

ernizers promoting “an extensive 
Western presence in China, . . . sped 
cialization and expertise,” and Western 

ized Chinese championing “dependenc 

upon the (Western) country to be emu 

lated”—unless most of these men com 

pletely disguise their views on political 
issues much of the time. Deception 
must be an essential ingredient of the 
Oksenberg-Goldstein model of Chinese 
politics, unless different institutions 
have varying mixes of the four “opinion 
clusters.” Yet if the portions are not 
equal, then how does the new approach 
differ from group politics? 

But even if we admit that the Chinese 
leaders practice as much deception, 
deceitful masking of motives, and 
adoption of “protective coloration” as 
the authors describe, then the question 
still arises whether the Oksenberg- 
Goldstein perspective really differs from 
that of analysts they have criticized for 
underestimating the immediate signifi- 
cance of specific political issues. If 
things are seldom what they seem in 
China, how can publicly discussed 
issues really be a reliable guide to any- 
thing? 

The authors portray Chinese leaders 
as men who seldom say what they 


or mean what they say for very 

: “Americanized Chinese can pose 

lectic modernizers . . . pro-Soviets 

4 pose as militant fundamentalists. 

. The eclectic modernizers of yester- 

can be the militant fundamentalists 

today.” In this sort of environment, 
tern interpretations of Chinese polli- 
become more tenuous and prob- 
atic than is already the case be- 
of our lack of data. Perhaps this 
glains why the authors offer so few 
ples of the current members of 

s four schools. The implication of the 

xde!l that deception runs rampant in 

a makes further empirical analysis 

arious, yet the authors state that 

sir new perspective is more “useful” 
others in highlighting Chinese 
y issues. 

Let us take one example of the po- 
ial usefulness of the approach: 
at different kinds of policies (if any) 
ld the People’s Republic follow if 

ce Premier Teng Hsiao-p’ing suc- 

ded Chou and Mao? Presumably, 
first research task for Oksenberg 

d Goldstein would be to assign Teng 

one of their four opinion clusters, 

project forward some increased 
ence for the opinions of, for ex- 
ple, “eclectic modernizers” during 
ture Politburo debates. Yet how con- 
dent can they be in categorizing Teng? 

2 may well have changed his “psycho- 

gical proclivities” since 1966 (“indi- 

duals change over time”), or may 
en be dissembling now to preserve 
$s position as Vice Premier. 


A factional-politics approach might 
fely ignore Teng’s psychological 
oclivities about how China should 
odernize with pride” and focus in- 
upon the more conventional 
sts of his image: his extensive per- 
ynal ties with PLA leaders, including 
most of the reshuffled military regional 
ommanders, his experience as Second 
eld Army political commissar, his 
Osence and therefore relative neu- 
ality during the grudge-creating heat 
f the Cultural Revolution and Lin Piao 
ars, his reputation as a deft civilian 
dministrator while he was Party Sec- 
stary-general from 1954 to 1967, and 
is notoriously anti-Soviet tongue, ap- 
arently still remembered by the Soviet 
edia, which recently attacked him. 
om these five bits of information, we 
y cautiously forecast that China 
mnder Teng Hsiao-p’ing in the late 
1970's will be characterized by con- 


tinuing concern with administrative 
normalcy, attempts to restore full 
civilian party control over the provinces 
and the PLA, little radical economic 
experimentation, and little change in 
ideological opposition to Soviet re- 
visionism. 

Any analyst familiar with the per- 
sonalized politics of the Chinese elite, 
however, would probably not only hedge 
this forecast but also seek additional 
information about Teng’s past relation- 
ships with other key figures—informa- 
tion not deemed significant by Oksen- 
berg and Goldstein. Has Teng been a 
rival or factional ally of Chou En-lai, 
Wang Hung-wen, Li Hsien-nien, Li 
Te-sheng, Chang Ch’un-ch’iao, Chiang 
Ch’ing, Ch’en Hsi-lien, Hsu Shih-yu, and 
other leading figures? What kinds of co- 
operation and conflict have already 
occurred or may occur between Teng 
and his fellow Politburo members over 
such issues as: (1) further reshuffling 
of military units and commanders; (2) 
appointments of new civilian provincial 
party secretaries; (3) Sino-Soviet border 
talks; (4) Soviet proposals for a non- 
aggression pact; (5) the school exami- 
nation system and “back-door’ elite 
privileges; (6) continuing resource allo- 
cations to the ICBM program; (7) ne- 
gotiations with the United States over 
Taiwan’s “liberation” and advanced 
technology transfer; (8) military attacks 
on threatened areas like the Paracel 
Islands or the Sino-Sikkim border; (9) 
budget allocations between provinces 
and central ministries; (10) the level 
of material support for revolutionary 
forces in the Third World and (11) 
innovative, expensive agricultural poli- 
cies, such as purchase and geograph- 
ical distribution to wealthy areas like 
Szechwan and Manchuria of American 
fertilizer plants to supplement Ch’en 
Yung-kuei’s spartan, undeniably attrac- 
tive policies in the poor areas. 

One final point. When the authors 
fine-tune their model, they may wish 
to revise the category ‘“Westernized 
Chinese,” which lumps together Chinese 
leaders who seek a Soviet-type China 
and those wishing China to emulate the 
United States. These would be two 
quite different Chinas. Perhaps Tseng 
Kuo-fan, Tso Tsung-t’ang and Li Hung- 
chang could not readily distinguish be- 
tween American and Russian _bar- 
barians, but Chou En-lai and even 
Chiang Ch’ing certainly could. This 
“Westernized Chinese” category reflects 
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overemphasis on the categorization 
scheme of one axis with two polar 
opposites: xenophobia vs. worshipping- 
the-foreigners. While handling _ bar- 
barians has always been an important 
issue in China, it is not always the most 
salient. If other issues were considered, 
a more flexible pattern of Politburo de- 
bates could be envisaged. For example, 
how would the four schools be arrayed 
on the eleven concrete policy issues 
listed above? 

| hope you will continue to publish 
articles and comments on new ap- 
proaches to Chinese politics. 


Michael Pillsbury 
The Rand Corporation 
Santa Monica, California 


Limits of a 
One-Dimensional 
Approach 


IN THEIR recent article, “The Chinese 
Political Spectrum,” Michel Oksenberg 
and Steven Goldstein have provided us 
with an extremely stimulating and 
thought-provoking thesis. Concerned 
with a prevailing tendency to view 
Chinese politics in rather oversimplified 
terms—either as a persistent confron- 
tation between “radicals” and ‘“mod- 
erates,” or as a series of “power strug- 
gles” over positions in the hierarchy— 
the authors have formulated a more 
sophisticated typology of “opinion 
clusters” centered around the “core 
theme” of China’s search for a modern 
form. When all is said and done, how- 
ever, | question whether the finished 
model really achieves the authors’ pur- 
pose. 

Despite the elaboration of categories, 
the typology does not move us very far 
from the familiar “two-line struggle” 
model. Leaders are arrayed in a “spec- 
trum” and differentiated in terms of 
their positions on a single, albeit com- 
plex, issue. One end of the spectrum 
is occupied by the most “radical” indi- 
viduals (those who fundamentally re- 
ject the Western experience), the other 
end by the most “moderate” (those who 
are most open and eclectic). Granted 


Some Perspectives on Chinese Politics 


Importance 
of Outside 
Assistance 


we are given some intermediate cate- 
gories, we are nevertheless left with 
an essentially “left-to-right” description 
of the leadership. 

As the authors themselves point out, 
this tendency to analyze leaders in 
terms of a left-right continuum likely 
obscures the intricate nature of Chinese 
politics. But there is another danger 
involved, namely, that one oversimpli- 
fied view can lead to another: that the 
“two-line struggle” model can lead to 
the “power struggle” model. 

Take, for example, the behavior of 
Chou En-lai. As Roderick MacFarquhar 
documents in his recent study of the 
mid-1950’s,*. Chou shifted frequently 
and radically in his relations with Mao 
Tse-tung, at times being diametrically 
opposed to the Chairman's policies, at 
other times warmly in support. Viewing 
Chou’s actions in terms of a one-di- 
mensional spectrum of opinion clusters, 
one gets the impression of an individ- 
ual who moves with remarkable ease 
from left to right to left again. In other 


words, Chou En-lai emerges as an 
essentially unprincipled leader, un- 
wedded to any particular opinion 


Cluster (indeed, the authors intimate 
as much when they remark that Chou 
“played down his eclectic-modernizer 
commitments in order to survive” the 
Cultural Revolution). When leadership 
behavior becomes explicable only in 
terms of “survival” or “struggle for 
power,” the proposed typology of 
opinion clusters begins to lose its power 
as a tool of analysis. 

| share the authors’ conviction that 
substantive issues play a critical role 
in the Chinese political process and 
that leadership coalition behavior can 
best be explained in terms of opinion 


a 


? Roderick MacFarquhar, The Origins of 
the Cultural Revolution: 1, Contradictions 
Among the People, 1956-1 957, New York, 
RICA and Columbia Univ. Press, 1974. 
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Nativist Nativist 
Less Westernizer Modernizer 


Relevance of Western Model as Goal 


clusters. In order to retain that primary 
focus on issues while avoiding the fre- 
quent but necessary recourse to 
“power politics” explanations, | suggest 
that we move away from the concept 
of a single-issue left-to-right continuum 
and try to analyze Chinese politics in 
terms of "cross-cutting issues.” Where 
two or more “issue spectra” are in- 
volved, relationships among individuals 
are highly complex. Within the leader- 
ship, at any given time, there are in- 
numerable potential coalitions, groups 
of individuals allied on certain issues, 
opposed on others. As issues become 
salient, Coalitions become manifest; as 
issues shift in importance over time, so 
coalitions change, uniting former op- 
ponents, splitting former allies. Per- 
Ceiving things in this light, we need not 
resort so often to the “power politics” 
model in order to explain leadership 
behavior. It is not the leaders who 
change, but the issues. 


As an example of what | have in 
mind, the typology offered by Oksen- 
berg and Goldstein can be modified in 
such manner that opinion clusters are 
ranged along two dimensions rather 
than one. Lurking in the authors’ dis- 
cussion of the “core theme” of Chinese 
politics are two rather different, and 
potentially crosscutting, issues: (1) the 
extent to which the Western model is 
to be a relevant goal of political devel- 
opment for China; and (2) the degree 
to which China is to depend upon out- 
side assistance during the process of 
development. Crossing these two issues, 
we emerge with four distinct opinion 
Clusters (see accompanying diagram). 
The Eclectic Westernizer corresponds 
to the “Westernized Chinese” of the 
Oksenberg-Goldstein typology: an_indi- 
vidual who both seeks to emulate the 
Western model and is relatively open 
to drawing support from abroad. The 
Eclectic Modernizer is one not terribly 
enamored of the Western model as a 
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- goal but quite willing to borrow sel 


tively from the West in the course 
development. The Nativist Westerni 
while willing to accept Western-st 
organization as a goal of developme 
is nevertheless firmly committed to t 
policy of “self-reliance.” The final ca 
gory, Nativist Modernizer, includ 
those leaders who reject the West 
both model and source of assistance 

Modified in this way, the typology 
opinion clusters may enhance our ab 
ity to interpret leadership behavior 
terms of substantive issues. Let us lo 
again at Chou En-lai, an_ individ 
whom | would classify as an “eclec 
modernizer.” When the issue concer 
the relevance of the Western model 
a goal of Chinese development, mo 
ernizer Chou is closely allied with M 
Tse-tung and faces the opposition 
such nativist ‘“Westernizers” as 
Shao-ch’i. Shift the issue to the que 
tion of outside assistance, however, a 
the coalitions change: Chou, the “ecle 
tic,” now finds himself allied with sud 
leaders as P’eng Te-huai and confron 
the combined opposition of “nativists 
Mao and Liu. Viewed in this two-dime 
sional space, Chou’s behavior become 
more explicable in terms of his pos 
tions on specific issues. There is les 
need for recourse to the catch-a 
“power struggle” model. 

| have focused on the theme ¢ 
“China’s response to the West” on 
for purposes of illustration and do nc 
mean to imply that this is the only, a 
even the most important, issue whic 
divides the leadership. Indeed my ce 
tral argument has been that th 
Chinese leadership may be arrayed o 
a number of different and potentiall 
crosscutting “issue spectra,” and tha 
issue areas change in importance ove 
time. 

The purpose of my comments ha 
not been to detract from the Oksenbergi 
Goldstein thesis. Far from it. The au 
thors are right in directing our attentio 
to the broader issues and context o 
power struggle. | would only add a pled 
that we begin to think in terms of cross 
Cutting issue areas and move awa 
from one-dimensional views of Chinese 
politics. 


Heath B. Chamberlai 
Asst. Professor of Political Science 
The University of British Columbia 
Vancouver, Canada 


Problem 
Definition 


THEIR ARTICLE on “The Chinese 
itical Spectrum,” Michel Oksenberg 
1 Steven Goldstein specify four 
on “clusters” that they believe 
s characterized China’s response to 
West during the past 100 years. 
| agree that there is considerable 
‘rit in looking for intellectual con- 
ty over a period of half a century 
more in China, | found myself un- 
with the specific arguments they 
First, it seems that the authors them- 
S are unclear as to what an opinion 
ter” really is. At a minimum, one 
Id assume that it consists of a set 
views that can be shown to have 
aried in the past—i.e., that people 
ding views A and B almost invari- 
y also held views C and D. In the 
al section of their article, the authors 
iply that this is very much what they 
in mind, as they speak of the 
litant fundamentalists” and “radical 
servatives” in terms of identifiable 
tions within the CCP. However, on 
. 9-10, they comment that “Individ- 
S change over time. . . . Ambiguous- 
ss, vacillation, efforts to blur distinc- 
. . these are the ways in which 
Chinese seek to avoid commit- 
t to a particular school. The result 
a lack of a clear-cut self-identity, but 
0 a Capacity to shift as the prevail- 
{ opinion changes.” Thus, individuals 
y in fact embody ideas from different 
Justers” seemingly as political ex- 
idiency demands. These “clusters,” 
2n, seem to be less than meets the 
2, for they do not represent sets of 
that for one reason or another 
st Chinese find individually com- 
“ling. 
MSecond, the definitions of the four 
des themselves are not always Clear. 
stinctively recoil when | see an in- 
Mectual typology that places Mao 
e-tung and Chiang Kai-shek under 
2 same rubric, as does category No. 
{the radical conservatives) in this 
ticle. Upon closer examination, we 
e that the introductory sentence on 
is Category defines “radical conserva- 
es” as those who “seek to preserve 
2 essence of China, but with selective 
owing from Western technology.” 
* the final sentence of the definition, 


“radical conservatives” have become 
“radical in their view of China’s need 
for a restructured society and value 
system, but conservative in their de- 
termination to preserve Chinese auton- 
omy, flexibility, and distinctiveness” 
(emphasis added). It is a peculiar type 
of “essence” that includes neither the 
social structure nor the value system. 
In fact, Chiang Kai-shek clearly slips in 
under the scope of the first sentence, 
while Mao Tse-tung fits more neatly 
under the latter. The attempt to recon- 
cile these differences in paragraph 2 
of page 7 is insufficient, given the 
severity of the problem. Indeed, if Mao 
and Chiang share a single classifica- 
tion, how many of China’s 800 million 
people can be excluded from that 
category? 


Third, given the definitional problem 
and the difficulty of specifying em- 
pirical referents for these opinion clus- 
ters, why try to categorize all Chinese 
leaders according to their response to 
the West in the first place? Here, 
Oksenberg and Goldstein are clear and 
consistent. They affirm that the ques- 
tion of a proper response to the West 
has been the key question of Chinese 
politics over the past 100 years (p. 3). 
| think that there is no doubt that this 
has been a key question over this en- 
tire period and perhaps the key ques: 
tion since the Sino-Japanese war of 
1895. But this is: in fact debatable, and 
there is a growing literature that casts 
doubt on the real importance of the 
West (unless one includes Japan in 
one’s definition of “West”’) during the 
past century in China. Clearly, those 
who were most impressed with the 
Western impact were the Westerners 
themselves. Should we beware, then, 
when Westerners say that the best way 
to understand the cleavages in Chinese 
politics is to look at how the Chinese 
respond to us? 


Lastly, | would quibble with the au- 
thors’ assertion that “militant funda- 
mentalists” and “radical conservatives” 
are “value neutral” terms (p. 2). They 
sound distinctively more negative to the 
Western analyst than do “eclectic mod- 
ernizers” and “westernized Chinese.” 

| reiterate that | believe the idea of 
thinking in terms of cleavages based 
on clusters of opinion concerning basic 
political issues that have not changed 
substantially over many decades is a 
fruitful way to gain insights into the 
contemporary Chinese political milieu. 
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The Oksenberg and Goldstein piece has, 
therefore, raised an important question 
for consideration by the scholary com- 
munity. Much work remains to be done 
in providing a satisfactory answer. 


Kenneth Lieberthal 

Asst. Professor of Political Science 
Swarthmore College 

Swarthmore, Pa. 


A REJOINDER 


OUR REMARKS primarily respond to 
Mr. Michael Pillsbury, who rejects the 
usefulness of our approach. In the 
course of the rejoinder, we hopefully 
meet the requests of Professors Lieber- 
thal and Chamberlain for greater con- 
ceptual rigor and clarity. 

Let us note, hopefully without appear- 
ing to be contentious, that Pillsbury 
distorts our argument. At no point do 
we “explicitly reject” the utility of a 
group-politics approach, as he claims. 
To the contrary, we say (pp. 2-3) that 
full explanations of Chinese politics re- 
quire reference to bureaucratic politics 
and personality. Further, although Pills- 
bury claims we assert that “psycho- 
logical variables are more important” 
than sociological groupings, in fact we 
carefully suggested that “psychological 
variables may be as important as 
sociological ones” (p. 10). These dis- 
tortions cast us in an unfortunate light. 
As our other publications demonstrate, 
we Clearly believe that structures, per- 
sonalities, and ideas are all necessary 
objects of political analysis.’ Pillsbury 
is certainly correct, however, in con- 
cluding that we assign a lesser priority 
to studying personality than he does. 
And we certainly attach greater weight 
than he would to the intellectual milieu 
—i.e., the language of debate, the con- 
cepts of the era, and prevailing beliefs 
as to what is at stake—in which policy 
debate takes place. 


1 Steven Goldstein, “Explaining Politics in 
China,’’ Studies in Comparative Communism 
(Los Angeles) Winter 1975; Michel 
Oksenberg, ‘Policy Making under Mao, 
1949-1968: An Overview,” in John Lindbeck, 
Ed., China: Management of a Revolutionary 
Society, Seattle, University of Washington 
Press, 1971. 


Some Perspectives on Chinese Politics 


Here, in fact, is the real point of 
contention we have with Pillsbury. We 
consider knowledge of the broad _ in- 
tellectual concerns in China from the 
1840's on to be essential for an under- 
standing of contemporary Chinese poli- 
tics. These concerns shape the ways 
in which Chinese leaders discern and 
evaluate the problems pressing upon 
them. After all, problems have to be 
seen before they become grist for 
political debate. Once the problems 
have become the subject of debate, 
leaders must define and weigh their 
choices. These steps in the decision- 
making process, as Harold Lasswell 
stressed years ago, involve perceptions, 
definitions, and values. 

In sum, students of politics have 
long stressed the importance of the 
intellectual constructs used by the lead- 
ers and the led to structure and give 
meaning to their common environment. 
Perhaps the classic work along these 
lines is Louis Hartz’s The Liberal Tradi- 
tion in America, which illuminates the 
perceptual framework of the American 
political community for nearly two hun- 
dred years—a framework which has 
done much to define the issues in 
American politics and to structure how 
the choices with respect to those issues 
have been perceived. 

Approaching Chinese politics in this 
fashion, our article sought to explicate 
the underlying concerns which the 
Chinese bring to the challenges they 
face. Our approach is hardly alien to 
the China field. With far greater ele- 
gance and subtlety than we exhibited, 
Joseph Levenson, Benjamin Schwartz, 
William DeBary, and Donald Munro, 
among others, have demonstrated the 
necessity of intellectual history to 
understand the nature of issues and 
policy alternatives in contemporary 
China.* That is the tradition that our 
article sought to follow, and that is the 
tradition which Pillsbury so blithely dis- 
misses. 


—————— 


? Joseph R. Levenson, Confucian China and 
its Modern Fate, Berkeley, University of 
California Press, 1958, 1965; Benjamin 
Schwartz, Communism and China: Ideology 
in Flux, Cambridge, Mass., Harvard University 
Press, 1968; William T. DeBary et. a/., Eds., 
Sources of Chinese Tradition, New York, 
Columbia University Press, 1964; Donald 
Munro, “Man, State, and School,” in Michel 
Oksenberg, Ed., China’s Developmental! 
Experience, New York, Praeger, 1973, pp. 
121-43. 


Instead, Pillsbury sketches a_ per- 
sonal-faction model of Chinese politics, 
heavily oriented toward analysis of indi- 
viduals. He proposes that the topic 
meriting his attention is Teng Hsiao- 
p’ing. Need Pillsbury be reminded that 
18 months ago he probably would have 
advocated study of Li Teh-sheng? And 
with the conclusion of the recent Na- 
tional People’s Congress, he might now 
emphasize Chang Ch’un-ch’iao. One 
thinks of two earlier Rand studies 
growing out of Pillsbury-like assump- 
tions. One was on Lin Piao and was 
completed just before Lin’s death in a 
plane crash in Mongolia; the other was 
on Chou En-lai, whose role in Chinese 
politics has since declined because of 
ill health. Both were indeed valuable 
studies, illuminating the interaction be- 
tween personality and policy, but they 
rapidly became dated. They pertained 
to the era when the individuals con- 
cerned were politically active. Even 
granted that Pillsbury’s legitimate prime 
interest as a member of the intelligence 
community lies in prediction of Chinese 
short-run behavior, how useful can per- 
sonality-oriented indicators be when 
China is in a situation of high elite in- 
stability and when the data on individual 
leaders is so absolutely sketchy? To 
repeat, we recognize the validity of 
Pillsbury’s concern. with personality, 
factions, and organizations, but we do 
not start there. 

We respond to Pillsbury’s criticism 
vigorously for several reasons. First, he 
is hardly alone, and his position is to 
be taken seriously. Journalists, and 
many scholars as well, have attempted 
to analyze the current China scene in 
highly personal terms. Gossipy, in- 
triguing, fun, such analyses have none- 
theless usually proved wrong. Second. 
we recall what happened in the Soviet 
field, where many heeded Pillsbury-like 
Calls, only to have the further develop- 
ment of Soviet studies reveal the fre- 
quently superficial, noncumulative na- 
ture of the over-personalized approach. 
And, finally, it seems to us that the 
Study of Chinese politics is at a cross- 
roads. The governing models of the 
past—the totalitarian model, the earlier 
Sr eS Se ae 

3 Thomas Robinson, “A Politico-Military 
Bibliography of Lin Piao, Pt. Il, 1950-1971” 
(ms., August 1971); “Chou En-lai and the 
Cultural Revolution in China,” in T. Robinson, 
Ed., The Cultural Revolution in China, 


Berkeley, University of California Press, 1972, 
Pp. 165-312. 
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Almond model of the moderniza 
process, and so on—have been tes 
and found wanting. Now, we wondt 
in what direction should we strike off 
What new areas seem to hold promi 
in terms of both data and conceph 
What “paradigm” should we use § 
order our research choices? We 
attracted to intellectual history as 
point of departure because of the 
sight it yields into the way the Chind 
identify and perceive their choices. } 
To respond to Lieberthal and Cha 
berlain, let us clarify and amplify di 
views. If one examines policy deba 
in post-1949 China over specific issu@ 
One is struck by the repetitive nat 
of the argumentation. In the sphere 
public health, for example, many sr 
cific issues have been on the agend 
but differing views on two fundamen# 
concerns have underlain much of tf 
debate.* First, how much technolof 
should be borrowed from the West, ar 
how useful is indigenous Chinese meg 
cine? Second, should the Chinese pub 
health system ultimately resemble t 
Western pattern, particularly the prt 
fessionalism of the doctors, the larg 
hospitals, the research Orientation, a 
so on? Or should China seek to creat 
a distinctive “Chinese” system? | 
In military policy, similar issues haW 
been at stake.® First, to what extel 


should the military modernize a 

adopt Western modes of warfare 
frontal war waged with advance 
weaponry? Second, to what exte 

should the military adopt the profe 

sional values and play the roles 4 
armies in other societies, including t 

Soviet Union? And to what extent shoulll 
it preserve its distinctive guerrilla tra 
dition and play a broader social role i 
Chinese society, without clear-cut did 
tinctions between military and civilial 
professions? 

In the cultural realm, the sam 
issues have been highly visible. First} 
to what extent should the cultural lead 
ers employ Western modes of culture 
expression—in terms of the mediu 
the instrumentation in music, the si 
in literature or painting, and so on 
And to what extent should they dra 


4 See Michael Lampton, Health, Conflict 
and the Chinese Political System, Ann Arbor 
University of Michigan Press, 1974. 

5 See particularly Ellis Joffe, Party and 
Army: Professionalism and Political Control i 
the Chinese Officer Corps, 1949-1964, 
Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 1965. 
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and adapt various traditional 
se art forms? More important 
the choice of techniques for 
ing a cultural regeneration is the 
te of goals: whether to create a 
tive Chinese moral order or, as 
early and mid-1950’s, to create 
ylture that would facilitate exchange 
other socialist countries. 
In issue after issue—agriculture,® 
istrial management,’ the legal sys- 
4,* and so on—one sees similar de- 
over means (particularly, the 
of Western experience) and ends 
icularly, the degree to which the 
should be to preserve a Chinese 
finctiveness). Repeatedly, opinions 
= tended to cluster around three or 
nodes—the nodes we sketched in 
* article. 
is does not mean that the same 
idual was at the same node on 
issue. Chou En-lai in 1963, for 
ple, appears to have supported 
» eclectic modernizer approach on 
omic policies while supporting a 
damentalist cultural policy. 
'So, our four descriptive categories 
not “opinion groups” but political 
sitions that reappear as leaders de- 
fe specific issues. What becomes 
more striking is that the same 
des appear in monograph after mono- 
laph on modern Chinese history: in 
d Eastman’s analysis of Ch’ing 
eign policy during the Sino-French 
of the 1880’s,*® in John Schrecker’s 


© Benedict Stavis, ‘‘The Political Implications 
the Technological Transformation of 
inese Agriculture," Columbia University 
4.0. dissertation, 1972; Michel C. Oksenberg, 
olicy Formulation in Communist China: 
Case of the 1957-58 Mass Irrigation 
paign,” Ph.D. dissertation, Columbia 
versity, 1969. 
‘7 Steve Andors, “Factory Management 
' China: The Politics of Modernization in a 
olutionary Society,”’ Ph.D. dissertation, 
mbia University, 1974. 
® Victor Li, “The Evolution and Development 
the Chinese Legal System,” in Lindbeck, 
.Cit., pp. 221-55. 
'® Throne and Mandarins: China’s Search 

@ Policy during the Sino-French 

troversy, 1880-1885, Cambridge, Mass., 

ard University Press, 1967. 
10 /mperialism and Chinese Nationalism: 
many in Shantung, Cambridge, Mass., 

ard University Press, 1971. 
11 Joseph R. Levenson, Liang Ch’i-ch’ao 

d the Mind of Modern China, Berkeley, 
versity of California Press, 1953, and New 
Harper and Row, 1969; Hao Chang, 


study of Chinese nationalisms in Shan- 
tung,’® in the different Levenson and 
Hao portraits of Liang Ch’i-ch’ao’s in- 
tellectual migration,’ and in biogra- 
phies of leading Chinese intellectuals 
of the 1920’s and 1930’s.'** Indeed, in 
this context, the similarity between the 
Chiang K’ai-shek of China’s Destiny and 
Mao Tse-tung can be fruitfully stressed. 
For, in their responses to most prob- 
lems, both have been reluctant but 
willing to borrow from the West and 
Japan, while insisting that the purpose 
is to cultivate China’s distinctiveness— 
although for Chiang the distinctiveness 
to be acquired through spiritual trans- 
formation has been Confucian,'*? where- 
as for Mao it has been, in large meas- 
ure, the virtues of the peasantry. 

The research directions toward 
which our approach points can be sum- 
marized in this way: Why have so many 
policies been  radical-conservative? 
What has made fundamentalist solu- 
tions so appealing, particularly in cul- 
tural policy but even in such matters 
as rural organization or national secu- 
rity? Have particular occupations, re- 
gions, or economic strata proven prone 
to support one view more than another? 

These questions can be asked in the 
aggregate for a particular moment in 
time: Why do radical conservative solu- 
tions predominate? What is the social 
basis of each view? But perhaps even 
more fruitful would be to explore policy 
debates with respect to one problem— 


Liang Ch’i-ch’ao and Intellectual Transition in 
China, 1890-1907, Cambridge, Mass., 
Harvard University Press, 1971. 

12 E.g., Charlotte Davis Furth, Ting 
Wen-chiang: Science and China’s New Culture, 
Cambridge, Mass., Harvard University Press, 
1970; Jerome Grieder, Hu Shih and the 
Chinese Renaissance: Liberalism in the 
Chinese Revolution, 1917-1937, Cambridge, 
Mass., Harvard University Press, 1970; 
Laurence Schneider, Ku Chieh-kang and 
China’s New History, Berkeley, University of 
California Press, 1971. 

13 Note the praise bestowed on Chiang 
K’ai-shek by Chou En-lai in talking to James 
Reston—‘‘a man who can stand up to 
American pressure .. . [and] has a sense of 
national respect.”’ Cited in Gene Hsiao, 
“Prospects for a New Sino-Japanese 
Relationship,” in The China Quarterly 
(London), No. 60 (December 1974), p. 733. 

14 See Ralph C. Crozier, Traditional 
Medicine in Modern China: Science, 
Nationalism, and Cultural Change, 
Cambridge, Mass., Harvard University 
Press, 1968. 
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such as public health or agriculture— 
over a long period of time. We suspect 
that while a fundamentalist position in 
medicine has been espoused through- 
out, it has also evolved over time."* 
Certainly in debates on educational 
policy, the eclectic modernism position 
has been voiced throughout, but the 
position itself has changed slowly. In- 
deed, this is where we suspect that 
major payoffs await researches on 
Chinese politics: in tracing the evolving 
political spectrum on specific issues 
over a very long period of time. This 
will enable current policy debates to 
be placed in their appropriate historical 
context and will sensitize the researcher 
to the long-term underlying forces at 
work in China. Only in this way can 
the “After Mao, what?” question be 
placed in proper perspective. If Mao’s 
concerns on educational policy, for 
example, long preceded him and have 
had strong social support for over a 
century, the chances of their surviving 
Mao are much greater than if Mao's 
views were a historical anomaly. 

Here, then, is our final disagreement 
with Pillsbury. Not only does an ap- 
proach to Chinese politics that pays 
proper attention to the _ intellectual 
milieu generate interesting avenues of 
inquiry for academics, but it may— 
given the current insufficient level of 
our knowledge about Chinese _per- 
sonalities, factions, and structures— 
yield better intelligence estimates about 
the future contours of the China scene. 
We can identify the major problems 
that will be facing the Chinese leaders 
in the years ahead: to increase agri- 
cultural production, to hasten indus- 
trialization, to adjust party-army rela- 
tions, to acquire and deploy an ade- 
quate defense system, and so on, A 
sense of the intellectual climate and of 
the historic debates on these issues 
provides perhaps the best clues about 
where the Chinese will come out on 
these issues. This sense persuades us 
that, though not easily or irreversably, 
the eclectic modernist response to most 
but not all of these problems will in- 
creasingly prevail. If the analyst’s con- 
cern is what policies rather than which 
individuals will dominate in the years 
ahead, an approach rooted in intellec- 
tual history seems to have its merits. 


Michel Oksenberg 
Steven Goldstein 


Correspondence 


NOTE: Readers are welcome 
to comment on matters dis- 
cussed in this journal. Letters 
should be addressed to the 
Editors, Problems of Com- 
munism, US Information 
Agency, 1776 Pennsylvania 
Ave., NW, Washington, DC 
20547. 


UKRAINIAN 
DISSIDENTS 


TO THE EDITORS: May | 
point out one or two miscon- 
ceptions and imprecisions in 
Professor Teresa Rakowska- 
Harmstone’s otherwise excel- 
lent and perceptive article, 
“The Dialectics of National- 
ism in the USSR” (Problems 
of Communism, May-June 
1974)? Referring to my arti- 
cle, “The Western Republics” 
(Ethnic Pressures in the So- 
viet Union: Conflict Studies, 
No. 30, London, December 
1972, p. 4), she states that 


CORRECTIONS 


“a number of . . . under- 
ground groups existed in the 
Ukraine in the 1960's, some 
as a continuation of wartime 
independence-seeking groups, 
as exemplified by the Ukrain- 
ian National Liberation Front” 
(p. 17). Actually, the Ukrain- 
ian National Front (its correct 
name) is the only group about 
which there is positive knowl- 
edge that it was “conceived 
as the continuation of the 
OUN (Organization of Ukrain- 
ian Nationalists)” (see M. 
Browne, Ed., Ferment in the 
Ukraine, New York, Praeger, 
and London, Macmillan, 
1971, p. 233). Professor 
Rakowska-Harmstone also 
adds that “the Front report- 
edly attempted to enlist 
Chinese aid to appeal to 
Western journalists to protest 
political arrests in the Ukraine 
in the summer of 1973,” and 
further on (pp. 21-22) that 
“in at least one case, na- 
tionalist dissidents have 
sought Chinese approval,” 
this time again referring to 


In Sergius Yakobson’s essay-review, “The State of the Word” 
(Problems of Communism, November-December 1974), the 
editors inadvertently misidentified Nikolai Pogodin’s play, 
Kremlin Chimes, as a novel (p. 49). 


In the Correspondence Section of the same issue (p. 60) 
Professor Alvin Z. Rubinstein of the University of Pennsylvania 
is incorrectly said to be on leave at Oxford University; he is 
at Clare College, Cambridge University. 


’ 
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my article, pp. 6-7. This is 
definitely a misunderstand- 
ing, which is to be found also 
in the work of certain other 
scholars. 

The facts, as far as they 
can be ascertained, are as 
follows. The Ukrainian Na- 
tional Front, organized in 
1964 and based around 
lvano-Frankovsk in the West- 
ern Ukraine, was uncovered 
in 1967. Its members were 
given sentences of between 
11 and 17 years (see Browne, 
op. cit., pp. 233-34), and 
there is no reason to suppose 
that any part of the organiza- 
tion has survived. Four years 
later, in 1971, a “Ukrainian 
National Front” leaflet was 
reported to have been distrib- 
uted in the Soviet Far East, 
north of the Chinese border; 
though obviously produced by 
Ukrainians, the leaflet had a 
definite Chinese Maoist ori- 
entation, and it stated that 
the UNF was “composed of 
Ukrainian patriots, including 
Ukrainian Marxists-Leninists.” 
Subsequently, sporadic 
broadcasts of UNF state- 
ments over Radio Peking 
have been reported. This 
fact, together with a detailed 
examination of the text of 
both this leaflet and an ap- 
peal by the UNF in the sum- 
mer of 1972, lead to the 
conclusion that this particular 
UNF is apparently centered 
in China and most likely con- 
sists of Ukrainians resident 
there. There is so far no evi- 
dence of its being active in 
the Soviet Ukraine. There is 


also no evidence whatsoeve 
of any connection betwee 
this UNF and the _ lvane 
Frankovsk UNF of 1964-6 
(see my article, pp. 6-7) 

no evidence, that is, if on 
disregards their commo 
name. But then, ‘“Natione 
Front” is not an unusual ap 
pellation; it recurs, for i 
stance, in the Estonian Na 
tional Front formed in 197; 
(see my article, p. 9). One 
would surely not suppose, o 
the evidence of the name 
alone, that the latter was con 
nected with a UNF in _ the 
same way as, say, the Com 
munist Party of Estonia anc 
the Communist Party of the 
Ukraine are connected withi 
the CPSU. 

There also seems to be n¢ 
samizdat evidence of an 
Ukrainian dissidents being 
connected with China or eve 
favorably disposed toward 
Maoism; the few references 
to Mao’s China found i 
Ukrainian samizdat are eithe 
neutral or critical, as for in 
stance in Valentyn Moroz’s 
“Report from the Beria Reser. 
vation,” or in  Vyachesla 
Chornovil’s 1968 letter (see 
Browne, op. cit., pp. 150-52 
17ih 


Finally, Professor Rakow 
ska-Harmstone remarks (p 
13) that “the formal com 


plaint [against Piotr Sheles 
was his hard-line opposition 
to the policy of détente with 
the West.” Surely, in orde 
to be called formal, a com 
plaint (or a charge, or an 
accusation) has either to be 


blished in an appropriate 
ulation by the Soviet 

s or other media, or at 
t to be reliably known to 

e been voiced at a formal 
seting of an appropriate 
itical body. The former has 
t occurred, and there is 
evidence of the latter. The 
2 and only definitely known 
cusation against Shelest 
ly deserving to be de- 
ibed as “formal” is the 
athing critique, mentioned 
Professor | Rakowska- 
armstone, of Shelest’s Our 


Soviet Ukraine, accusing him 
of placing “inordinate em- 
phasis on the special features 
of Ukrainian history and cul- 
ture” and thus giving comfort 
to “nationalists,” and also 
charging him with the prob- 
ably much more serious 
crime of “autarkism.” It may 
perhaps be noted that the 
latter offense seems to be 
peculiar to Shelest, and the 
word had apparently to be 
coined to “fit the crime”: 
“avtarkizm” does not occur 
in any of the largest and most 


recent Russian or Ukrainian 
dictionaries, nor does “au- 
tarkism” in English ones. 


VICTOR SWOBODA 
University of London 
London, England 


MS. HARMSTONE REPLIES: | 
am grateful for the clarifica- 
tions provided by Dr. Swo- 
boda on the subject of un- 
derground groups in the 
Ukraine, where data are 
scarce and frequently confus- 


ing. In reference to Shelest’s 
removal, the word “formal”, 
to which Dr. Swoboda objects, 
was admittedly used impre- 
cisely. What | meant to con- 
vey was that the “hard-line 
opposition” theory was the 
one originally accepted as 
valid by most Western com- 
mentators. 


TERESA RAKOWSKA- 
HARMSTONE 

Carleton University, 

Ottawa, Canada 
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Succession Contingencies 


In the Soviet 


By Grey Hodnett 


t is appropriate now, a decade after the ascent 
im Of L. |. Brezhnev and A. N. Kosygin to the offices 
vacated by an ousted Nikita Khrushchev, to re- 
2onsider the problem of succession in the USSR in 
order to see what lessons can be drawn from what 
yas been—in comparison with the recent experience 
9 other major powers and past Soviet practice—a 
deriod of unexpectedly great leadership stability and 
dutward unity. The succession problem is of particu- 
ar interest in that it poses in concentrated form 
many of the central issues involved in the study of 
soviet politics, including the nature of the connec- 
ions between the leadership, the political system as 
i whole, and Soviet society. 

Western scholars who have examined the question 
f succession in the USSR have tended to stress the 
ight integration of these three elements, although 
tom different perspectives. The predominant view 
n the past, which Myron Rush has termed the “‘cycli- 
2al theory of Soviet politics” and whose origins may 
€ traced to the totalitarian model, has emphasized 
ntegration from the top down through domination.’ 
Alternative views have by and large stressed inter- 
jration of the elements from the outside in, through 
unctional “imperatives” imposed upon a reactive 


Ar. Hodnett is Associate Professor of Political Sci- 
nce, York University (Downsview, Ontario). His 
wticles on Soviet politics have appeared in these 
lages and in Soviet Studies, and he is author of 
@aders of the Soviet Republics, 1955-72: A Guide 
© Posts and Occupants, 1973, and coauthor of The 
Ikraine and the Czechoslovak Crisis, 1970. The 
luthor would like to thank Seweryn Bialer, Franklyn 
wiffiths, and William Zimmerman for their useful 
‘OMmmMents On issues raised in this article. 


Union 


leadership by an entrenched bureaucracy or by an 
active industrialized society.’ 

The present article, in contrast, posits that the 
paths of influence among the three elements are 
multidirectional, that the delineation of linkages is 
problematic, and consequently that an approach 
which directly confronts the “contingencies” of suc- 
cession may be useful. Such an analytical strategy 
highlights the “contingent” nature of the factors that 
may influence a succession—their tendency to be 
changing continually, though at varying rates, within 
varying limits. It also presupposes that relevant fac- 
tors may assume a different character in different 
successions; that while the values of some factors 
(e.g., age or experience) may be ranked in probabil- 
ity terms, the rankings are—within limits—subject 
to alteration; and that interactions among relevant 
factors link together in “probabilistic” rather than 
“causal” chains. In short, it treats the succession as 
a highly complex stochastic process governed by a 
series of factors—some stable, others dynamic; 
some taking place within the leadership, others out- 
side it; some quantifiable, most not.’ 


1 See Myron Rush, Political Succession in the USSR, 2nd ed., New 
York, Columbia University Press, 1968. 

2 See Richard Lowenthal, “The Revolution Withers Away,” Problems 
of Communism (Washington, DC), January-February 1965; Seweryn 
Bialer, ‘‘Soviet Leadership: Some Problems of Continuity, Structure 
and Cohesion,” paper delivered at the annual meeting of the American 
Political Science Association, September 1966; Jerome M. Gilison, 
“New Factors of Stability in Soviet Collective Leadership,"" Wor/d 
Politics (Princeton, N.J.), Vol. 19, July 1967, pp. 563-81. 

3 It is a sobering thought that the most sophisticated contemporary 
approaches to the predictive ‘modeling’ of stochastic social! processes 
do not begin to come to grips with the kind of complexities involved 
in the succession problem. For example, see Harrison C. White, 
Chains of Opportunity: System Models of Mobility in Organizations, 
Cambridge, Mass., hiarvard University Press, 1970. 


Succession Contingencies in the Soviet Union 
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The relevance of a “contingency” approach be- 
comes apparent if we ask the question, “Succession 
to what?” What is the destination toward which “the 
successor” moves, and when does he “arrive”? In 
the scholarly literature, the role involved has vari- 
ously been described as: (a) “supreme ruler,” “sov- 
ereign power,” “personal dictatorship,” “limited dic- 
tatorship,” “dictator”*; (b) “monocratic leadership”’®; 
(c) “personal rule,” “individual rule”*; (d) “limited 
personal rule’”’; (e) ‘dominant leader role’”’®; (f) “po- 
litical boss’®; (g) “limited and insecure superior- 
ity” *°; (h) “modified collective leadership” ”’; or “ero- 
sion of the collective principle.””* The variations in 
these description mirror the substantial differences 
of opinion among Western analysts (as well as the 
evolution of the thinking of certain analysts over 
time) about how much power Khrushchev exercised 
in comparison with Stalin,’* but they also attest to an 
important reality: that the degree of power associ- 
ated with Khrushchev’s role was not something con- 
stant but changed through time. This fact poses 
a major methodological dilemma when one attempts 
to conceptualize the Leader’s role. 

Similarly, the assumption—implicit in most of 
these formulations—that the relationship between 
the Leader and the rest of the political leadership 
can adequately be characterized in simple “either/ 
or” terms may well be misleading. Certainly, it is not 
the sort of picture that Khrushchev himself gave us 
of his rule. 


NS 


* Rush, Political Succession in the USSR, pp. 104, 105, 108, 111, 
114, 193, 229. 

°T. H. Rigby, ‘‘Crypto-Politics,’’ Survey (London), January 1964, 
pp. 187-88. 

§ Rush, Political Succession in the USSR, pp. 141, 148. 

7 Rush, “Brezhnev and the Succession Issue,’”’ Problems of 
Communism, July-August 1971, p. 10. 

8 Rigby, ‘‘The Soviet Leadership: Towards a Self-Stabilizing 
Oligarchy?” Soviet Studies (Glasgow), October 1970, p. 169. 

° Jerry F. Hough, “The Soviet System: Petrification or Pluralism?” 
Problems of Communism, March-April 1972, p. 43. 

10 Bialer, “Soviet Leadership ...,” p. 16. 

11 Gilison, ‘‘New Factors of Stability ...,” p. 571. 

12 Sidney Ploss, ‘‘Politics in the Kremlin,” Problems of Communism, 
May-June 1970, p. 6. 

13 For a judicious evaluation of this debate, see Abraham Brumberg, 
“The Fall of Khrushchev—Causes and Repercussions,” in John W. 
Strong, Ed., The Soviet Union under Brezhnev and Kosygin, Toronto, 
Van Nostrand Reinhold, 1971, pp. 1-15. 

14 See Khrushchev Remembers: The Last Testament, tr. and ed. by 
Strobe Talbot, Boston, Little, Brown, 1974. In these memoirs we find, 
On the one hand, such statements as: “When I say ‘we,’ | mean 
myself and the other members of the Presidium—although, of course, 
as the Chairman | held a post that gave me a voice which was to 
a certain extent decisive, as long as | had the support of the others” 
(p. 27); “. .. during my years first as a member, then as head of 
our country’s leadership” (p. 107); ‘. .. when | Was active at the 


One is struck, in reading the late Soviet leader’: 
reminiscences about his own role, by the counter 
point between the dominant theme of his own per 
sonal power and the supporting theme of participa 
tion by “the leadership.””* If we are to judge bi 
Khrushchev’s words, one-man rule and collective 
leadership were both simultaneously part of Sovie 
political reality not only before but also after his vic 
tory over the “anti-party group” in June 1957. 

An examination of the post-Khrushchev successio 
process may help further to clarify the question o 
the Leader’s role and at the same time suggest othe 
contingent features of the succession process. 


From Khrushchev to Brezhnev 


There are four conceivable circumstances unde 
which a succession may occur: the death of th 
former leader; his incapacitation through illness 
his resignation; or his expulsion from office. Eac 
has different political consequences, and each i 
possible in the future. Khrushchev, as we know, le 
by the last route. Indeed, he lost his job when h 
was out of town. The arrangements for his remove 
were made conspiratorially, and his own movement 
and communications were physically constrained. 

To accomplish these ends, Khrushchev’s oppd 
nents—probably a majority of the members of th 
Communist Party Presidium—had to gain the suf 


head of the Party and the State” (p. 135); ‘‘l was completely withi 
my rights as head of the Soviet Party not to accept the Chinese 
slogan” (p. 272); ‘‘When | was in the leadership, | set both inter 
and foreign policy to a considerable extent” (p. 344). On the other 
hand, we find observations such as: “‘I’d like to stress that the 
proposals | originally made weren’t implemented just on my say-so. 
| provided the initiative but the decision was approved by the Central 
Committee” (p. 138); ‘We discussed the problem in the leadership | 
and concluded that the time had come to demonstrate our trust in 
other countries .. .” (p. 222); “After consultations within the [Sovie | 
leadership, | had a talk with Comrade Gomulka about removing our 
troops from Poland”’ (p. 226); ‘‘Mao asked me whom we were going t 
appoint as Bulganin’s replacement. | replied that the question hadn’t 
been decided yet for sure, but that | thought our comrades were | 
leaning in the direction of Kosygin” (p. 253); ‘| discussed his reques 
with my comrades (I never received foreign visitors without consultin 
the leadership first). We decided that | should meet him...” 
(p. 290); ‘Even though I'd just returned home from Washington, my 
comrades in the leadership told me |’d have to muster my strength 
and fly straight to Peking to represent the Communist Party of the 
Soviet Union in talks with the Chinese leadership” (p. 307); ‘‘The 
document had to be turned arouna 180 degrees. Since we hadn't 
discussed the new declaration with the collective leadership, we 
immediately transmitted the draft to Moscow for examination by the 
| 
| 
| 
/ 


other comrades. .. . We received an answer from Moscow right away 
the comrades in the leadership gave their approval to our new 
position” (pp. 451-52), 


| portion of the Soviet leadership shown at the 24th Party Congress in March 1971: in the front row. from | 
sft, M. A. Suslov, L. |. Brezhnev, N. V. Podgorny, and A. N. Kosygin; in the rear, from left, M 
O/omentsev, F. D. Kulakov, V. V. Shcherbitsky, Yu. V. Androprov, V. V. Grishin, P. N. Demiche 


‘unaev, and P. M. Masherov. 


Ort of secret police chief V. Ye. Semichastny and his 
nmediate subordinates in the KGB (Komitet po 
‘osudarstvennoi Bezopastnosti—Committee on State 
ecurity), and the acquiescence of the military lead- 
rship—assistance which KGB chief |. A. Serov and 
Marshal G. K. Zhukov had not been willing to render 
ve Presidium majority in 1957. But it is only in 
1is specific sense that physical force played a role 
1 the Brezhnev accession. Neither the KGB nor the 
rmy compelled other members of the Presidium to 
ccept the justification for Khrushchev’s removal 
nd the nomination of Brezhnev and Kosygin to fill 
re key posts that he had held, nor did either induce 
ve Central Committee membership to accept the 
residium’s explanation and confirm the changes. 
hese were purely political acts. 

Under the circumstances of the expulsion, it is 


18 For a report that Serov and Marshal Zhukov, as well as Frol 
Zlov en First Secretary of the L grad Ff e Party 
mr ee, piayed a es ‘gar BLE ai vu ce 
embers K us ev's behalt une , Ss 

t da e Alexander Herze 
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| its former position. But while it may be granted with- 
out question that Khrushchev was struggling to re- 
tain or even increase his influence within the leader- 
ship, this does not explain why he found himself in 
such a position at that time. One may gain some 
perspective on this question by reviewing briefly cer- 
tain policy aspects involved in Khrushchev’s rise 
and fall. 


Khrushchev’s Policy Failures 


Prior to his victory over the “anti-party group,” 
Khrushchev had expanded his role essentially through 
piecemeal and pragmatic policy measures to meet 
the urgent problems that Stalin had bequeathed. For 
instance, Khrushchev had responded to shortfalls in 
agricultural production with the campaign to sow the 
Virgin Lands; to discontent of minority nationalities 
with a relaxation of oppressive controls; to the pa- 
ralysis of fear with his secret speech to the 20th 
Party Congress; to hypercentralization with the cre- 
ation of regional economic councils (sovnarkhozy); 
to the dead end in foreign policy with overtures to 
the West, etc. From the standpoint not only of the 
“anti-party group” but of many other high-level offi- 
Cials, some or all of these policies not only threat- 
ened individual careers but were (a) mistaken and 
(b) unsuccessful. By the spring of 1957, according 
to one inside source, Khrushchev’s policies had 
“evoked serious doubts among a considerable sec- 
tion of the party and state apparatus.””” This was 
the specific context of Khrushchev’s attempt to ex- 
tend his power in the first half of 1957 and of the 
reaction to his efforts by the majority of the leader- 
ship. 

The important change after June 1957 was that 
Khrushchev began to elaborate a more or less coher- 
ent and consistent set of policies to which he was 
committed for the rest of his regime and for which 
he was accountable. The foundation of this effort was 
the Seven-Year Plan (a blueprint for economic growth 
in the years 1959-65), for which the 1961 Party 
Program provided the ideological superstructure. The 
Seven-Year Plan was based upon unrealistic assump- 
tions about what was achievable, especially in light 
of a concurrent increase in US defense Spending. As 
the gap between results and plan targets reached in- 
creasingly alarming levels, and as his prestige 
dropped, Khrushchev strove desperately, through a 


ee 


17 Politicheskij dnevnik, p. 106. 


“catch-up” politics of organizational “solutions, 
purges, and transgressions against the outermos 
acceptable limits of personal rule, to extricate hi 
self from failure. But stagnant agricultural outpu 
declining industrial productivity, administrativ 
chaos, erosion of ideological control, an exposed mil 
tary-strategic posture, and serious strains within th 
Communist “commonwealth” thwarted his efforts 
These were massive policy issues, and they canno 
be considered mere background factors or pretext 
for Khrushchev’s removal. Not only did they contrib 
ute to the decision to remove the First Secretary, b 
they also could not help but define the tasks of th 
new Leader as visualized by those in the party lead 
ership who chose him. 


Choice of a Successor 


The word “choice” is critical. Analysts some 
times leave the impression that there is no proce 
of choice involved in the “emergence” of a Leader i 
the Soviet Union.” However, it must be emphasize 
that Brezhnev was chosen for elevation to First Sed 
retary—and hence launched as Leader—by his co 
leagues; as we have seen, no physical or organiza 
tional force came into play, and Brezhnev “clients 
in the lower echelons of the hierarchy were in n 
position to lift him into the Leader’s job. At best 
their views were one of several factors taken intl 
account by Brezhnev’s peers in reaching their dec 
sion. In short, there was a choice, and the choick 
necessarily involved the application of some criterif 
—certain notions of the role that the First Secretar} 
ought to play and the qualities that he needed to pe | 
form this role. In a later section of this article, | wil 
advance detailed, if tentative, judgments about thh 
probable nature of the criteria of selection, but 
will suffice for the moment to suggest that in Sed 
tember-October 1964 there was no serious alterna 
tive to Brezhnev among the realistically “eligiblel 
full or candidate members of the CPSU Presidiu | 
Even on the basis of such initial sorting criteria al 
health, posts then occupied, or ethnic origin, BrezHt 
nev distanced the lot. Frol Kozlov suffered from ser | 
Ous heart trouble; G. |. Voronov, D. S. Poliansk | 


| 

18 For example, we read: “In the USSR ... the new ruler | 
evidently comes to his office not by an orderly transfer of authority | 
but by arrogating power to himself’; and elsewhere, “In the first days . 
of the Khrushchev succession, Brezhnev was able to make himself | 


First Secretary of the Central Committee” (Rush, Political Succession 
in the USSR, pp. 78, 141). 


A. P. Kirilenko, V. V. Grishin, and L. N. Yefremov 
held second-rank posts; and N. V. Podgorny had the 
disadvantage of being Ukrainian. Brezhnev had un- 
rivaled leadership experience in the party apparatus 
dealing with cadres, industry, agriculture, construc- 
ion, and the defense sector; he had served in Mos- 
cow and in three different national republics; he had 
acquired significant experience in the conduct of for- 
eign affairs; and he had the sort of conservative po- 
litical style and instincts that Khrushchev was felt 
fo have lacked so sorely.’* The situation was not at 
all comparable to that which existed at Stalin's death, 
en—in addition to Khrushchev—there had been 
at least one clear alternative (G. M. Malenkov), with 
several other less possible but still conceivable can- 
didates in the wings. 

While Brezhnev thus benefited from the absence 
of a suitable alternative candidate for the post of 
€ader, his accession was accompanied by another 
mportant contingency. As T. H. Rigby has noted, at 
the time of Brezhnev’s accession the party leader- 
ship seems to have agreed to a “veritable charter of 
dligarchy” or “implicit compact” involving a commit- 

ent to a policy symbolized by the phrase, “stability 
of cadres.”* What this entailed, in effect, was the 
mposition of certain “conditions” upon the freedom 
di maneuver of the chosen successor. The most im- 
20rtant of these was an explicit prohibition against 
the First Secretary's simultaneously occupying the 
20st of Chairman of the USSR Council of Ministers. 
Rigby goes on to argue plausibly that it was agreed 
that seats in the party Presidium and Secretariat 
and in the Presidium of the USSR Council of Minis- 
ers be doled out “in such a way as to avoid danger- 
dus patterns of overlap” and that patronage be re- 
duced. Another element of the “stability of cadres” 
olicy evidently involved the restoration to their old 
obs of many prominent officials victimized in the 
ater Khrushchev years. Turnover at lower adminis- 
tative levels was to be cut down, and “parachuting” 
f cadres into local organizations discouraged. In 
ddition, it is clear that there were Stipulations that 

e “collective” was the ultimate authority, that the 

esidium membership should regularly participate 


29 For a well-balanced biography of Brezhnev, see Pau! A. Smith, . * 
hnev: Ascent to Power," Orbis (Philadelphia), Vol. 15, No. 2, 
mer 1971, pp. 576-608. 
2° Rigby, “The Soviet Leadership . . . ," p. 175. A recent Soviet 
€ with access to Central Committee circles told the present 
or that the decision to keep the two posts in separate hands took 
form of a closed circular letter issued by the CPSU Central 
ommittee. 


in decision-making, and that the First Secretary 
should be accountable to the “collective leadership.” 
Finally, there seems to have been an agreement that 
a stricter division of labor be enforced between state 
administrative agencies and party organizations, par- 
ticularly between the USSR Council of Ministers and 
the Central Committee apparatus. 

As we shall see below, Brezhnev’s Opportunities 
to build his own role as Leader were highly condi- 
tioned by these specific features of his accession to 
office. On the list of such contingent conditioning 
factors one usually finds what is commonly called 
the “succession struggle.” In this regard, it is essen- 
tial to distinguish between resistance to the preten- 
sions and policies of the incumbent Leader and out- 
right competition for his post. The rise of Brezhnev 
has unquestionably been accompanied by repeated 
manifestations of resistance, which continue to the 
present day,” and there is not the slightest doubt 
that policy differences have constantly simmered 
within the leadership.”? Competition, however, is an- 
other matter. 

The dearth of alternative candidates at the outset 
produced a succession that appears—on the basis 
of available evidence—to have been almost “strug- 
gle-free” in the competitive sense. As far as | am 
aware, no evidence has ever been brought forward 
suggesting actual competition for the appointment to 
the post of First Secretary in the days preceding the 
October 1964 Plenum of the Central Committee, par- 
ticularly on the part of the much-heralded (in the 
West) “counter-heir,” Podgorny. And if A. N. Shele- 
pin became a potential competitor, it was only after 
his promotion from nonmember to full member of 
the Presidium in November 1964, when Brezhnev 
already occupied the first secretaryship. Although 
much has been written about Shelepin’s aspirations 
to be Leader, hard evidence on this score is difficult 
to find. A reading of Michel Tatu’s authoritative work 
on the period leaves one uncertain as to whether 
Shelepin ever mounted a concerted effort to “seize” 
power in the period running from November 1964, 
through the dismantling of Shelepin’s Party-State 
Control Committee in December 1965, to his trans- 
fer to the relatively obscure post of Chairman of the 
All-Union Central Council of Trade Unions in Sep- 
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21 For supporting arguments, see Terry McNeill, “Some Reflections 
on the Soviet Political Leadership,” Radio Liberty, Dispatch (New York), 
RL 299/74, Sept. 20, 1974. 

22 See, for example, the remarkably argumentative pleas that 
S. Trapeznikov made for the funding of Brezhnev’s agricultural 
program in Kommunist (Moscow), No. 9, 1974, pp. 33-50. 
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| tember 1967.” There have been accounts of rumors 
to the effect that Shelepin, along with M. A. Suslov 
and K. T. Mazurov, wrote a letter criticizing Brezh- 
nev’s unpublished report at the December 1969 
Plenum of the Central Committee—a time identified 
by others as a difficult one for the party leader.” But 
this seems to be the extent of the evidence available 
that anyone actively “struggled” for Brezhnev’s post. 


UU EEE EEEEEE 


Seats of Power 


One of the basic reasons for the relative absence 
of a competitive “power struggle” during Brezhnev’s 
incumbency has been, of course, the effect that the 
“stability of cadres” policy has had on turnover 
within the Politburo (as the party Presidium has been 
called since the 23rd CPSU Congress in April 1966). 
As Figure 1 shows, between November 1964 and 
April 1971 only two individuals were promoted to full 
membership in the Politburo (Mazurov and Arvid 
Pelshe), neither of whom were serious contenders or 
occupied posts that could be considered launching 
sites for the Leadership. Thus, the initial conditions 
under which Brezhnev came to office did much to 
protect his position. 

At the same time, however, these same conditions 
limited the opportunities for Brezhnev to extend his 
role. Although there have been rumors and specula- 
tion that on several occasions Brezhnev may have 
attempted to follow Khrushchev’s example and estab- 
lish himself as the head of the government as well 
as General Secretary of the party,?> he has not in 
fact acquired this post. It does appear that he has 
assumed the role of commander-in-chief of the So- 
viet armed forces through chairmanship of the De- 
fense Council,” but he lost another potential base of 
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23 See Michel Tatu, Power in the Kremlin, London, Collins, 1969, 
pp. 503-08. Robert Conquest tells us that ‘since Tatu wrote, it has 
been reported in more detail and on better information that a serious 
effort was made as early as 1965 to put Shelepin in Brezhnev’s place 
and Ustinov in Kosygin’s, transferring Brezhnev to the titular role of 
Head of State—i.e., President of the Supreme Soviet” (Soviet Analyst 
[London], Nov. 14, 1974). No source is cited by Conquest, but the 
same information appears in ‘Rumors About Possible Changes in 
Leadership” in Politicheskii dnevnik, p. 50. The same source (pp. 
243-44) also notes a report (‘‘It is said . . .’’) that Shelepin still had 
pretentions to the position of Leader in the spring of 1967, at the time 
of the Six-Day War in the Middle East and of Semichastny’s removal 
as Chairman of the KGB. 

24 Politicheskii dnevnik, pp. 657-58. 

2° For an account of rumors that Brezhnev may in late 1971 have 
attempted to gain control of the government through the proposed 
establishment of a “‘state council’ that he would head, see John 
Dornberg, Brezhnev, London, André Deutsch, 1974, p. 264. 


personal power when the CPSU Central Committee’s 
RSFSR Bureau, of which he was chairman, was 
liquidated in 1966. 


Equally important have been the limitations that the 


“stability of cadres” policy has placed upon Brezh- 
nev’s ability to eliminate from the top leadership 
those who have opposed him on policy grounds and 
to replace them with people of his own choosing. As 
T. H. Rigby has conclusively demonstrated,” the pat- 
tern of staffing the CPSU Politburo and Secretariat 
and the Presidium of the USSR Council of Ministers 
is an important factor in any succession, and this 
pattern may differ from period to period. Compared 
with the fluid pattern of the Khrushchev years, that 
of the Brezhnev period has been comparatively sta- 
ble. Since 1964, the Politburo has always contained 
at least one non-Brezhnevite member of the Secre- 
tariat—Suslov—and at least one non-Brezhnevite 
member of the Presidium of the USSR Council of 
Ministers—Kosygin. Not until the 24th Party Con- 
gress, in April 1971, did Brezhnev succeed in sig- 
nificantly increasing the number of his secure clients 
among the full members of the Politburo, and he still 
by no means enjoyed a majority.” Despite the dra- 
matic promotion of Yu. V. Andropov, Marshal A. A. 
Grechko, and Foreign Minister A. A. Gromyko to full 
membership in the Politburo and the removal of 
Voronov and P. Ye. Shelest in April 1973, Brezhnev 
remains—in my opinion—shy of his own majority, 
although a few more changes could tip the balance.” 
In the Secretariat, Brezhnev may have gained a ma- 
jority by the 23rd Party Congress in April 1966, and 
almost certainly had it by April 1968.°° To the mo- 
ment of writing, however, he has not managed to 
install his own ideologist in the Secretariat.** Brezh- 
nev’s earliest ‘‘success,” perhaps, was achieved 
where some might least have expected it— in that 
citadel of “the state,” the Presidium of the USSR 
Council of Ministers. For most of the time since De- 
cember 1965, Brezhnev has probably had something 


26 See Malcolm Mackintosh, ‘‘The Soviet Military: Influence on 
Foreign Policy,” Problems of Communism, September-October 1973, 
p. 3, and Alain Jacob in The Guardian (Manchester), March 2, 1974. 

27 See Rigby, ‘The Soviet Leadership... .” 

28 This assumes that his firm supporters were Kirilenko, F. D. 
Kulakov, D. A. Kunaev, and V. V. Shcherbitsky. 


29 This assumes that his firm supporters among the 16 full members : 


of the Politburo are Andropov, Grechko, Kirilenko, Kulakov, Kunaev, 
and Shcherbitsky. 

3° This assumes that his firm supporters were Kirilenko, Kulakov, 
|, V. Kapitonov, K. F. Katushev, and possibly D. F. Ustinov. 

*1 Although P. N. Demichev was removed from the Secretariat at 
the December 1974 Plenum of the Central Committee, Brezhnev was 
apparently unable to force through his own choice as a replacement, 
and Demichev’s post was left unfilled. 


wpproaching a majority there,” although one-man- 
ane-vote is in all likelihood not the operative princi- 
ale in this body. But it should be noted that he 
ychieved this success by “inheriting” Khrushchev’s 
ients—a phenomenon that might well not repeat 
self in the future.” (Brezhnev has also made steady 

ogress in promoting old cronies and newer clients 
9 prominent jobs in the territorial party apparatus, 

e Central Committee apparatus, and the central 
lovernment bureaucracy;** however, the moderate 
rnover in Central Committee membership at both 

e 23rd and 24th party congresses—a function of 

e “stability of cadres” condition placed upon his 
ecession to office—has compelled him to reason 
ith this body rather than to use it as a rubber 
amp.**) . 

Brezhnev’s capacity to extend his influence through 
tructural change has been severely restricted, too. 
© some extent, the bad example of Khrushchev’s 
Irganizational itch” has inhibited use of this strat- 
zy, but the leadership’s insistence upon a more 

ective division of labor within its own ranks com- 
ned with restoration of the ministerial system and 
2ntralized economic management have imposed the 
ost fundamental limitations on this potential source 
* power. While there is some evidence of top-level 
dnflict over the breadth of the party apparatus’ 
risdiction over administration of the state and the 
sonomy, too much should not be made of it.** The 
reeches of the Soviet leaders themselves provide 
such evidence of controversy on other major issues, 
dt they reveal little evidence of conflict along this 

esumed “party/state” axis of controversy at the 

D leadership level; and attempts to demonstrate it 

d either to overinterpret these speeches or to 
rn into ingenious but questionable exegeses of the 

onouncements of middle-level propagandists. 

own attempts to expand the jurisdiction of party 

Wanizations either at the center (for example, by 


This assumes that his clients have incuded, at least, V. Ye. 
its, M. T. Yefremov, |. T. Novikov, Z. N. Nuriev, L. V. Smirnov, 
Tikhonov, and possibly V. N. Novikov. 
?.On Brezhnev's inheritance of Khrushchev’s clientele, see Bialer, 
et Leadership ...,” p. 7. 

See Dornberg, Brezhnev. 

See Jerry F. Hough, “The Soviet System ... ,” p. 32. This is not 
that Brezhnev has failed to increase the number of his 
in the Central Committee. On this point, see Robert H. 

dson, “The 1971 Soviet Central Committee: An Assessment of the 

Elite," World Politics, April 1972, pp. 385, 404. 

By far the most interesting report of such conflict refers to the 
ing of the succession period: “It is said that shortly after his 
tment as Chairman of the [USSR] Council of Ministers, Kosygin 

d the question of party organs not interfering directly in 


accentuating the supervisory powers of primary party 
organizations in ministries) or at the local level (for 
instance, by involving the provincial party commit- 
tees in industrial consolidation or regional planning) 
should be interpreted as at best marginal in any im- 
pact they may have had on Brezhnev’s influence. 


A St ik ee ele he el le a ea 
Policies and Power 
0 3 web 4 sue deli) alee ebetl SS Soe 


Like Khrushchev, Brezhnev at the outset found his 
power to influence policy matters severely limited by 
the parameters of the problems inherited from his 
predecessor. Brezhnev’s initial policies were gener- 
ally more conservative and “consensual” than those 
of Khrushchev and were largely responses to the dis- 
array left by the latter. Brezhnev promoted the recen- 
tralization of industrial administration; he helped 
engineer a dramatic expansion of Soviet military 
might; and he lent his weight to a retightening of 
controls in the fields of culture and nationality affairs. 
Abroad, his “doctrine” and its application clamped a 
lid on the potentially explosive situation in Eastern 
Europe, while the tough policy that he favored toward 
China probably won support in many quarters. The 
only area in which he quickly took an innovating lead 
was agriculture, where he closely identified himself 
with major efforts to solve the Soviet food problem 
outlined at the March 1965 Plenum of the Central 
Committee. 

For several years, Brezhnev was able to sustain 
high levels of spending on both agriculture and de- 
fense and to contain pressures from some of his col- 
leagues for greater production of consumer goods. 
But serious economic difficulties had begun to arise 
by 1967.” The sheer magnitude of the Soviet GNP 
was not able, for various reasons (including the 
parasitic character of the defense sector), to over- 
come the deep-seated structural weaknesses of the 


administering the economy, but of having ail economic leadership be 
concentrated in the Council of Ministers. He proposed that branch 
[i.e., economic branch] departments in the CC CPSU, the CC Bureau 
for the RSFSR, and the CC's of the national Communist parties and 
the obkoms [provincial party committees] be liquidated. His draft was 
discussed but not approved. Recently, it seems, he has again raised 
this question, declaring that he can’t ‘pull up’ the economy under the 
existing conditions of dual leadership (departments of the party organs 
and departments of the Council of Ministers)" (Politicheskii dnevnik, 
pp. 50-51). it seems implausible to this observer that a politician as 
experienced as Kosygin would have advocated such a radical solution 
as “liquidation” of the party departments, but it is conceivable that 
frustration might have provoked an indiscretion of this magnitude. 

3? See Werner G. Hahn, The Politics of Soviet Agricu/ture, 1960-70, 
Baltimore, The Jonns Hopkins University Press, 1972, Chap. 9. 
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- Fioure 2: Likely Leader Attitudes, 1970-74: | Soviet economy. These problems came to a head in 

, TT j 70-74 ' Soviet economy. These problems came to a 

Sicily Beh gob 1969 with a 2.3 percent rate of increase of GNP 
(the lowest since 1963), an absolute decline of 4.5 
percent in agricultural production, the lowest growth 
rate of civilian industrial production since World 
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awa wo | War Il, an absolute decline in industrial factor pro- 
Stecjede 5 8 ductivity, increased inflationary pressures, food 
th aes a a 3: © 6% | shortages, and an overall decline in the growth rate 
eR 2 33 Sg so ©.6 | of per capita consumption.” Paradoxically, it was on 
Sg 8 8 £2 $2 §8 28] this weak foundation—so much less promising tha 
that which Khrushchev enjoyed in 1957—58—tha 
Politburo members Brezhnev was able to expand his role in the collective 
leadership. 
Brezhnev itnie Te Mtns umn dio vec, Qe wah His first move was to lay the blame for the sorry 
acre a i te > ip ? ; state of the Soviet economy at the door of other: 
Grishin ~ > +t + +  — + | and to issue a clarion call for discipline. This he did 
Gromyko pene Sart eet wetsuit ied He i at the December 1969 Plenum of the Central Com- 
tbat u + Ys x A ui + | mittee. The second, more difficult step was to form- 
Kulakov BA Hinkeks tame 657 ? | ulate a long-range plan to deal with what were 
oa’ Towa if + = + = | clearly perceived to be the basic problems of the So- 
Patho a a ere Whew: ? + | viet economy—feeding the population, raising the 
Podgorny Sage Ne OSE bic gastos || istandardiofillwing amiaaes gradually, assuring an ade- 
Shite ri t iF iH i i ef quate supply of raw materials and energy, maintain- 
Shelepin pe Da egy eas arity: ? + | !ng a satisfactory level of military preparedness, and 
Shelest 7, > DhUDUCOUTCOU Ot | achieving all of this largely through sharply height- 
ang a SS NW + r Es i ened productivity rather than by means of the tradi. 
tional acceleration of capital and labor inputs. 
Brezhnev’s plan, in oversimplified form, has come to 
Candidate members entail a vast effort to “industrialize” agriculture’; 
of Politburo modest increases in the rate of consumer goods pro-j 
Bonichey Sed hepa IMME Cl le oe el duction; heavy emphasis on development of Siberian 
Masherov + - + + +4 —  — | raw materials and energy resources, with Western 
Mzhavanadze_ — ? + ? 4 ? — | financial and technological participation; the “Peace 
Sadr veh i z4 ri f Caine? i Program,” retrospectively said to have been adopted 
Romanov fp GAAS Meee ge HA 4 | at the 24th Party Congress in April 1971, aimed 
Solomentsev + + aa + + + + 
Ustinov oa _ — + ah ? at 


1 This chart is an attempt to present the likely attitudes of key 
Soviet leaders on a variety of Olitical issues. The issue areas exam- 
Other party rays 


ined were defined as follows: Brezhnev as leader—personal commit- 
ment to Brezhnev as General Secretary; Détente—optimistic evaluation 
of the prospects for long-term security and economic agreements 


secretaries 


Dolgikh + Te Es + he UE a8 with the major capitalist powers; Consumption—priority attached to 
Kapitonov ch ae oe) ae 2 ? ae urban consumer welfare; “Industrializing” agriculture—enthusiasm 
Katushev st re de nt = ? i for heavy investment in farm machinery, agricultural chemicalization 


and fertilizer Production, irrigation, farm consolidation, and special- 
—_- Sao | ization of production units; Use of economic “‘levers’’—attribution of 
a positive role to price and profit as regulators of managerial behavior 

positive Siberian development—enthusiasm for big Siberian development 

, Projects; Homogenizing nationalities—insistence on homogenization 
moderately sympathetic Of nationalities and an intolerance toward expression of non-Russian 
unsympathetic national interests. Coding of leader attitudes was based wheréver 
attitude not known possible upon aggregating the positions expressed by an individual 
leader on several discrete indicators related to a given issue. For 
example, sympathy toward Brezhnev was judged by the frequency of 
SOURCES: electoral and other speeches of indicated leaders for the references to Brezhnev, the warmth of references to him, the breadt 
years 1970-74, of activities attributed to him, the implied status of Brezhnev vis-a-vis 


the Politburo membership, and stress on the collectiveness of party 
leadership. 


vl ++ 
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inter alia) at shifting some funds and skilled man- 
ower to civilian production; and a frontal approach 
9 technological innovation and productivity, based 
organizational consolidation, directive introduc- 
on of new technology, party pressure at the local 
2vel, a projected transition to a thoroughly central- 
ed computer-based planning system,*’ and large- 
icale technology transfer through foreign trade with 
e Capitalist countries. 
Although the mixture of elements in Brezhnev’s 
an was his strategy and was not simply “given” 
the situation, it was still not entirely fortuitous. 
ince he was unwilling to release individual initia- 
e in farming by granting autonomy to small work 
2ams, as Voronov advocated, costly investment in 
griculture was the necessary alternative. His lack 
f sympathy for the “economic reform” and its use 
indirect economic “levers” such as incentives 
pased on prices and profitability implied an “en- 
ineering” approach to industrial problems. If he 
ished to reduce the arms burden and encourage 
dreign trade and technological borrowing, he had 
2 move toward some form of détente. But if he 
aneuvered for détente abroad, he had to protect 
is flanks domestically with intensified cultural “vigi- 
e.” And if he wanted to push costly Siberian 
evelopment (for security as well as economic rea- 
ons), then he was bound to attempt to cut back 
dustrial investment in the western oblasts of the 
‘SFSR and place greater restraints on the economic 
evelopment of most of the non-Russian union 
publics, especially the Ukraine.‘? Thus, while it 
as possible at the beginning of the succession for 
rezhnev to pursue policies which caused the least 


38 Joint Economic Committee, US Congress, Economic Performance 
1d the Military Burden in the Soviet Union, Washington, DC, US 
nment Printing Office, 1970, pp. 3-4, 21, and Joint Economic 

»mmittee, US Congress, Soviet Economic Prospects for the Seventies, 
fashington, DC, US Government Printing Office, 1973, pp. 381-82. 
‘course, the weather was exceptionally poor in 1969. 
39 For an analysis of the problems, see Robert W. Campbell et a/., 
Methodological Problems Comparing the US and USSR Economies,” 
_JEC, Soviet Economic Prospects for the Seventies, pp. 122-46. 
This is to be achieved through heavy investment in farm 
sachinery, fertilizers, and chemicals; substantial new irrigation and 
‘clamation programs; consolidation of farms; and increased emphasis 
4 “factory farming.” 

‘™ See Gertrude E. Schroeder, “Present Developments in Soviet 
anning and incentives,” in JEC, Soviet Economic Prospects for the 
venties, pp. 11-38. For recent Soviet discussions, see N. Lebedinsky, 
mteraction of Automated Control Systems,”’ Voprosy ekonomiki 
floscow), No. 10, 1974, pp. 13-25, and V. Budavei, B. Raizberg, and 

Yun, “Methodological Principles for Building An Automated System 
‘Pian Calculation,” Planovoe khoziaistvo (Moscow), No. 11, 1974, 

» 21-31. 
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offense to the most influential “demand sectors” of 
the Soviet elite, in the second phase of Brezhnev’s 
rule this relative harmony has been more difficult 
to maintain. 

Differences between the “logic” of Brezhnev’s 
interrelated positions and that underlying the stances 
of other members of the leadership, not Surprisingly, 
have given rise to dissonance. Figure 2 suggests, in 
a tentative initial approximation, the probable com- 
plexity—at the highest levels of the Soviet leader- 
ship—of what Franklyn Griffiths has called “ten- 
dencies of articulation.” ” Looking across the rows, 
we can spot many “inconsistencies” in the policy 
profiles of individuals, which in turn are translated 
into rather different “voting” patterns in most issue 
areas, as Can be seen by comparison of the columns. 
There is no tidy correspondence between policy posi- 
tions, on the one hand, and organizational, func- 
tional, or even factional (e.g., “Brezhnevite”) affilia- 
tions. (The “party/state” dichotomy fares particu- 
larly poorly.) The individual profiles do “make 
sense,’ of course, but only in terms of the range of 
considerations relevant to each actor.** Nevertheless, 
by capitalizing upon the various “fits” between his 
own program and the “incongruous” political stances 
of other top party figures, Brezhnev has gained 
important sources of leverage in expanding his role 
since 1969. 

The area in which this process has been most 
visible is détente. There can be little doubt that the 
“details” of détente have been the focus of acute 
concern and controversy among the Soviet leaders, 
with quite different interpretations being placed 
upon the utility and purpose of the opening to the 


42 On this much underestimated issue of regional development 
policy, see V. N. Bandera and Z. L. Melnyk, Eds., The Soviet Economy 
in Regional Perspective, New York, Praeger, 1973. 

43 See Franklyn Griffiths, ‘A Tendency Analysis of Soviet 
Policy-Making,” in H. Gordon Skilling and Franklyn Griffiths, Eds., 
Interest Groups in Soviet Politics, Princeton, N.J., Princeton University 
Press, 1971, pp. 335-77. 

44 To stimulate discussion | would argue that these considerations 
can be differentiated and to some extent scaled (“other things being 
equal”) roughly as foliows: (a) promotion of one’s interests as a 
continuing member of the leadership; (b) promotion of one’s factional 
interests; (c) promotion of functional tasks for which one is 
responsible; (d) promotion of interests associated with one’s general 
policy sympathies; (e) promotion of sectoral (‘‘party,”” “governmental,” 
etc.), organizational (departmental, ministerial, etc.), or geographical 
(province, region, republic) interests; (f) promotion of interests 
associated with one's past career experiences; (g) promotion of 
interests arising from one’s membership in various age, social 
background, ethnic, and educational categories. The weightings of 
these considerations can, of course, change dramatically with 
circumstances. 
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West.*® Brezhnev has used the diplomacy of détente 
—particularly summit meetings and negotiations 
with foreign heads of state—to expand his own role 
and correspondingly contract that of Kosygin. He has 
also employed détente as a device to outflank or 
eliminate his enemies. 

The case of the former Ukrainian CP First Secre- 
tary, Piotr Ye. Shelest, is instructive. Shelest was 
vocally opposed to rapprochement with West Ger- 
many and the United States, strongly in favor of 
heavy spending on armaments, and resolutely 
against placing priority on development of Siberia 
at the expense of investment in the European part 
of the USSR (especially the Eastern Ukraine).** His 
position aligned him, variously, with détente skeptics 
in the Politburo, sectors of military opinion, and 
numerous RSFSR obkom secretaries and other fig- 
ures in the Central Committee. By turning the charge 
of nationalist deviation against Shelest, Brezhnev was 
able—in time—to convert support among some 
Politburo members for his repressive nationality 
policy into a reduction in the number of opponents 
of détente and Siberian development in the Politburo, 
a net increase of personal supporters in the Polit- 
buro, and wholesale expansion of his clientele in 
the Communist Party of the Ukraine. 

Similar use of the détente issue presumably 
afforded Brezhnev the pretext for yet another signifi- 
cant gain—the extraordinary promotion of Andropov, 
Grechko, and Gromyko to full membership in the 


KL LL 


*5 It would appear, for example, that Grechko is concerned about 
the military risks of détente; that Suslov tends to see détente in 
essentially tactical terms, as an element in a broad world-revolutionary 
Strategy; and that Kosygin approaches the question in terms of the 
long-term practical interests of the Soviet state. 

“© For some of Shelest’s speeches, see Pravda Ukrainy (Kiev), 

Nov. 15, 1969; March 26 and April 18, 1970; May 19, June 8, Sept. 22, 
Oct. 29, and Nov. 11, 1971; and May 2, 1972. For what is probably 
Brezhnev's comment on the Shelest case, see Kommunist, No. 18, 
1972, p. 17. The official attack on Shelest can be found in Kommunist 
Ukrainy (Kiev), No. 4, 1973, pp. 77-82. For a perceptive analysis of 

the Shelest affair, see Jaroslaw Pelenski, ‘‘Shelest and His Period in 
the Soviet Ukraine (1963-72): A Revival of Controlled Ukrainian 
Autonomism,” in Peter J. Potichnyj, Ed., Ukraine in the Seventies, 
Oakville, Ont., Mosaic Press, 1975. The conspiratorial removal of 
Shelest from office, his retention of Politburo membership for a year, 
despite an intervening Central Committee Plenum, and the sweeping 
purge of Ukrainian officials suggest (a) how far Brezhnev has been 
willing to go to extract political mileage from the nationality issue; 

(b) how apprehensive the leadership was of broad support for Shelest 
within the Communist Party of the Ukraine; and (c) how much 

some members of the Politburo must have wanted not to lose Shelest’s 
vote. It has recently been reported that Shelest is under house arrest 
and his family under KGB surveillance. See Svoboda, The Ukrainian 
Weekly (Jersey City, N.J.), Feb. 8, 1975. 

57 For the likely attitudes in some issue areas of the three latest 
additions to the Politburo membership, see Figure 2. 
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Politburo at the April 1973 Plenum of the Central 
Committee. This move could only have been justified 
on grounds of bolstering “national security” in the 
context of further risk-taking in implementation of 
the “Peace Program.” *” . 


Succession Contingencies 


The foregoing analysis of Brezhnev’s ascent sug- 
gests that at a series of points the succession process 
may be significantly affected by contingencies—fac- 
tors which are not random, but which nevertheless 
are also not pre-given by the “nature” of the Soviet 
leadership or by any general relationship between the 
leadership and Soviet society. These factors pertain 
to the prior leader’s role performance, to the acces- 
sion setting, to the accession itself, and to the rene- 
gotiation of the Leader’s role following accession. 
Such factors, in turn, form probabilistic chains which 
go far to explain certain features of a succession. 

The fact that Khrushchev was thrown out of office 
was directly related to his own policy performance 
and, in turn, directly affected the composition of the! 
group that happened to participate in selecting his 
successor, the process of selection, and the criteria 
of selection. The particular cautious but purposeful 
way in which Khrushchev groomed his “heir” greatly 
facilitated Brezhnev’s smooth accession and contrib-} 
uted to the absence of serious turbulence in the Soviet 
leadership for at least half a decade. Brezhnev’s} 
ascent was also conditioned by Khrushchev’s use of 
organizational power and his cadres policy. Khrush-} 
chev’s simultaneous occupancy of the CPSU first 
secretaryship and the premiership, his frequent re-} 
Organizations, and his purges set examples it be- 
hooved Brezhnev to avoid—thus limiting the tactics 
available to him. On the other hand, the “compact” 
to maintain stability of cadres allowed Brezhnev to 
protect himself from challengers and at che same 
time capitalize upon having inherited a substantial 
portion of the former Leader’s network of client 
(particularly in the Presidium of the USSR Council 
of Ministers). The strategy Brezhnev then adopted inj 
dealing with fundamental policy challenges great | 
influenced the subsequent course of his succession 

To say that contingencies affect the way in whic i 
the Leader’s position comes to be Occupied is not tog 
Say, however, that this process is without bounds or 
that the bounds are merely those of oligarchical self : 
protection. Limits are inherent in the relationshipy 
between the roles of collective and individual leader | 


| 
: 
| 
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.eonid |. Brezhnev sits at the right hand of First 
secretary Nikita S. Khrushchev as the latter delivers 
wn address to the February 1964 Plenum of the 
s0viet Communist Party’s Central Committee. 


—S. Preobrazhensky for TASS via Sovfoto. 


ship, and this relationship is a function of the overall 
structure of the Soviet leadership. It was suggested 
above (footnote 44) that the behavior of members of 
‘he leadership could be understood as the resultant 
of various motivating considerations. Developing this 
Notion, one might say that these ‘‘considerations” are 
associated with the multiple social positions that 
2ach leader occupies and the set of role relationships 
that he constructs in each position.** Through the 
roles that the members of the leadership perform in 
each of their positions, they as individuals are linked 
directly or indirectly to one another and to outside 
agents in complex networks of relationships. These 
networks correspond to the division of the leadership 
into “leaders” of various status (/.e., Leader, inner 
>ore,** ordinary member, aspirant); special issue-area 
“teams”; party, governmental, and other sectoral or 
organizational types”; factions; policy advocates, etc. 

A peculiarity of the situation we are attempting 


48 Each member of the leadership at one and the same time holds 
mhe positions of (1) party leader (i.e., member of the Politburo); 
(2) leader or member of a faction; (3) executant of a functional task; 
{4) proponent of various policies; (5) affiliate of sectoral, organizational, 
or geographical groupings; (6) member of a career type; and 
{7) member of various demographic cohorts. 

4° The inner core now consits of Podgorny, Kosygin, Suslov, 
‘Airilenko, and, of course, Brezhnev. 

5° On this, see Committee on Government Operations, US Senate, 
Staffing Procedures and Problems in the Soviet Union, Washington, 
DC, US Government Printing Office, 1963, pp. 24-29. it is likely as well 
that there are first and second “teams.’’ Thus, the current foreign 
dolicy first team probably comprises Brezhnev, Grechko, Gromyko, 
Aosygin, and Podgorny, with Kirilenko and Suslov also involved. 
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to describe is its high “multiplexity”—that is, the 
fact that relationships among pairs of leaders involve 
multiple roles and are thus multitiered or ‘“many- 
stranded.” Each network of relationships represents 
a distinct configuration of interactions among leaders 
and others, or in other words sets the boundaries of 
possible “groups.” In this connection, it should be 
noted that the social formations to which analysts 
often refer—Franklyn Griffiths’ “tendencies of ar- 
ticulation,”** Vernon Aspaturian’s “demand sectors,’ 
Sidney Ploss’s various conflict groupings,” or the 
widely-used concepts of groups of “apparatchiki,” 
“state leaders,” etc.—are actually network-struc- 
tured fields of political meaning which cut “through” 
individuals, not clusters of “whole” people. The 
degree to which networks activate the behavior of 
individuals in concrete situations is always a con- 
tingency subject to empirical investigation. 

Each network is also a transactional economy 
based on exchange, in which power inequalities 
among the leaders resulting from differential access 
to “fixed” positional resources (“rights and duties,” 
access to information, etc.) are subject to modifica- 
tion through the transactional process itself. A net- 
work is, in effect, a dynamic power structure.” In 
these networks, the Leader tends at the outset to 
occupy a central location vis-a-vis most other leaders, 
but his power in a given network nevertheless waxes 
Or wanes depending upon the success of his transac- 
tions in (a) this network and (b) other networks. In a 
“multiplex” context, in short, power relations in one 
network tend to “carry over” and affect exchange 


51 One should distinguish between those officials who exercise 
general supervision over multiple bureaucracies (e.g., the Chairman 
and First Deputy Chairmen of the USSR Council of Ministers) and those 
who, as operative heads of specific bureaucracies, must of necessity 
involve themselves to a greater extent in advocacy of these 
bureaucracies’ particularistic interests. 

52 For a discussion of this concept, see Jeremy Boissevain, 

Friends of Friends: Networks, Manipulators, and Coalitions, Oxford, 
England, Blackwell, 1974, pp. 28-32. 

53 See Griffiths, /oc. cit. 

54 See Vernon V. Aspaturian, ‘‘The Soviet Military-lndustrial 
Complex—Does It Exist?” Journa/ of Internationa/ Affairs (New York), 
Vol. 26, No. 1, 1972, pp. 1-28. 

55 For a recent statement, see Sidney Ploss, ‘New Politics in 
Russia?” Survey (London), Autumn 1973, pp. 23-35. 

56 “Differences in power arise out of the transactional process itself, 
and not only from the prior status of the actors or the resources they 
control, although these very often are related. These exchange 
relations and the relative differences in power are thus properties 
which emerge from sets of transactions. Pursued, this notion leads to 
a concept of society as a process rather than as a static, self-regulating 
system. For, if interaction in the sense of exchange between people 
is continuous, so is the creation of these imbalances of power 
(See Boissevain, Op. cit., p. 26.) 
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calculations and projections of future opportunities 
in other networks, including that network which we 
commonly call the “leadership.” It is for this reason, 
primarily, that patron-client relations are so impor- 
tant to the Leader,” and it is in this sense that the 
overall structure of the leadership limits the roles of 
collective and individual leadership. Both roles co- 
exist; they are not alternatives. But quite clearly there 
is an elasticity to their respective scopes, a possibility 
for expansion or contraction within the limiting over- 
all matrix of networks that structure relations among 
the leaders. Expansion of the Leader’s role takes place 
not through physical “seizure” of power but through 
negotiation of the role, conducted— in the post-Stalin 
era—tlargely by means of discussion and argumenta- 
tion. 


The Leader as an Institution 


The objection to this characterization of the roles 
of individual and collective leadership, of course, is 
that the Leader’s role still “lacks institutionalization.” 
This notion has been the keystone of most Western 
analyses of the succession problem. What, speci- 
fically, is meant by “lack of institutionalization”? 
The idea seems to boil down to the following inter- 
related propositions: 

(1) “Institutionalization,” by definition, must refer 
to a fixed role of Leader. 


$$$ eee 


57 Too little attention has been paid to explaining why Soviet leaders 
from Brezhnev down devote such effort to building patron-client 
networks. An explanation of this phenomenon in terms of the “circular 
flow of power”’ (changes at the base lead to changes in the Central 
Committee; changes in the Central Committee are then used to effect 
Changes in the Politburo) takes one only part way toward Clarification 
of the issue. What is involved in the exchange relationship is not 
Only, or not so often, votes, but demonstration of the Leader’s power, 
vocal support of his policies, reliable execution of his policies, 
communication of the successfulness of his policies, provision to him 
of undistorted information, suppression of embarrassing information, 
inhibition of oppositional communication, etc. These functions of 
“clientism’’ point to the fluid quality of political power in the Soviet 
system. 

58 For example, see Bohdan R. Bociurkiw, “The Problem of 
Succession in the Soviet Political System: The Case of Khrushchev,” 
The Canadian Journal of Economics and Political Science (Toronto), 
November 1960, pp. 587 ff.; Rush, Political Succession in the USSR, 
PP. 72-82; Howard R. Swearer, The Politics of Succession in the USSR, 
Boston, Little, Brown & Co., 1964, pp. 14-15; Robert Conquest, 

Russia After Khrushchev, New York, Praeger, 1965, pp. 68-76; and 
Bialer, “Soviet Leadership ... /"" Pp. 27-28. In his recent writings, 
T. H. Rigby has argued that a certain “institutionalization” of Soviet 
leadership arrangements may be taking place (see his “The Soviet 
Politburo: A Comparative Profile, 1951-71,” Soviet Studies, 


July 1972, p. 4). A trend toward institutionalization is also perceived 
by Gilison (/oc. cit., p. 578). 


(2) There is no written, statutory provision fo 
such a role in the Soviet system. 

(3) Such a role has not become establishec 
through customary practice. 

(4) The role of Leader is an illegitimate role; it vio 
lates both the written demand for “‘collectiveness o 
leadership” and the leadership’s own manifest com 
mitment to joint power-sharing at the top. 

(5) But, there is a functional need for such a role 

(6) The natural human propensity to seek more anc 
more power works to meet the functional need of the 
system, but political figures can only attain this enc 
through constant covert or overt violence. If there is 
no recognized role of Leader, there can be no accept 
able pathway to it, no security of tenure in it, anc 
no manner of leaving it save by death or “cour 
d’état.” 

How well do these propositions hold up? 

It is a fact that, aside from the formal establish 
ment of the post of “General Secretary” of the Cen: 
tral Committee at the 23rd Party Congress in 1966 
(a not insubstantial change), one can find no statu 
tory provision defining the role of Leader in the part 
and no “constitutional” indication of the relative 
power of the highest party and government posts. 
Nevertheless, comparative evidence suggests that 
the absence of a written specification of the role of 
Leader is not necessarily a sign of the role’s absence 
or illegitimacy.°? Furthermore, the Soviet leadershig 
has now had more than twenty year’s experience wit 
a shifting blend of oligarchic and “personal” rule 
The neat periodization of the post-Stalin era into 
alternating stretches of oligarchic and one-man rule 
obscures the fact that a Leader’s role existed wel 
before June 1957 (or June 1956), just as it existed 
in the aftermath of October 1964. And there is no 
the precedent for attempting to remove an old Leade ) 
and appoint his successor through a majority vote off 
ee 


°9 What we can say, surely, is that the absence of codification of the 
role of Leader plus public sanction for ‘‘collectivity” at the top 
provides a political weapon ready at hand for use against individuals 
who aspire to, or occupy, the Leader’s position. 

6° The conventional designation of June 1957 as the end of the 
Stalin succession reveals how underlying premises and specific 
assumptions about “institutionalization,” motivation, and power have 
limited our historical imagination and dulled our appreciation of 
succession contingencies. Why not say that Khrushchev “completed” 
the succession in June 1956, when he succeeded in driving V. M. 
Molotov and M. M. Kaganovich from their posts as Minister of Foreign 
Affairs and Chairman of the State Committee on Labor and Wages, 
respectively? We do not think of this periodization, one might argue, 
because we tend to read history backward, treating genuine policy 
issues of the period and Khrushchev’s deficiencies merely as pretexts 
for a showdown that was bound to come and bound to produce a 
Clear resolution of the “power struggle.” 


he Politburo confirmed by the Central Committee." 
In talking about the key issue of “legitimacy,” it is 
rst essential for us to be clear about the perspec- 
@ from which we approach it: is it our own, the 
soviet public’s, or the Soviet leadership’s? Second, 
t is necessary to keep firmly in mind that what we 
e considering is the subjective consciousness of 
yeople, not what is printed in documents. These 
escriptions have often been ignored by Western 
»bservers, who frequently convey the impression that 
ll Soviet leaders save one are deeply committed in 
drinciple to primitive democracy within the leader- 
ip, that they profoundly resent as well as fear the 
‘arrogation” of power by any individual, and that 
ey view the extension of power by the top man with 
oral opprobrium.® Is it not possible, however, that 
in interpreting the available written evidence in this 
ashion, we are guilty of a measure of ethnocentrism, 
dr at least of overly abstract “gaming” of Politburo 
elations?® An affirmative answer here does not 
squire an invocation of “Russian political culture,” 
eipful though that might be. 
We are not dealing, after all, with children of the 
bbutz. The members of the Soviet leadership have 
all had a lifetime’s familiarity with authoritarian 
ole relationships and the ambiguities of guided col- 
egiality. They may not like the aspirations of one of 
their colleagues to become the Leader and may resist 
is pretensions to extend the role beyond what they 
ronsider proper, but still not reject it as such. Being 
uman, they may well assign the role more standing 
hen its incumbent’s policies are successful than 
en these are unsuccessful. Moreover, they do not 
all have an equal stake in “pure oligarchy.” The 
penefits and costs of a stronger as opposed to a 
eaker Leader are not symmetrically shared by all 


61 It is true (and important) that the final decision to move against 
‘he incumbent Leader is one that must be taken in stealth and that it 
olves large risks, if not to life, liberty, or pension, at least to 
‘s career. Yet we do not know the extent to which unhappy 
bers of the Politburo are able to communicate the degree of their 
ffection with the Leader to one another informally—and the 
ossibility of such “‘consensus-building,’’ which takes into account 
pinion within elite circles, must not be underestimated. 

*2 The evidence that might be adduced in support of such 
pretations includes public statements of party principles (/.e., 
uments’’), esoteric signs of conflict over leadership prerogatives, 
the manifest reluctance of some comrades to bow the symbolic 

knee to the Leader. 

*3 Much of the literature on the succession probiem starts with 

seesen assumption that the Soviet leadership arena is simply a 
bu 


ian “state of nature,” because it is bereft of the formal 

ites of Western liberal constitutionalism, and then extrapolates 
whe “logic” of the situation in terms of the expected behavior of any 
“actor” placed in such a situation. 
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the members, especially in an era in which the worst 
penalty that fate may inflict is to be demoted to a 
managerial job or pensioned off. 

In short, what appears to be involved is not “legiti- 
macy” versus “illegitimacy,” but degrees of legiti- 
macy and shifting locations of acceptable boundaries 
between the role of the Leader and that of his col- 
leagues. Even those Soviet leaders with the most 
strongly vested interest in collectivity, such as Suslov, 
are probably no less aware than we are of the “func- 
tional need” of the system for a substantial Leader 
role. It may be recalled that Suslov in June 1957 sup- 
ported the desirability of someone performing this 
kind of role and was among those leaders who re- 
ferred to Brezhnev as “head” of the Politburo in their 
1974 election speeches.“ It has not been the role of 
Leader that has bothered Suslov in the past, but 
rather the violation of the limits of the role—that is 
to say, transgressions of the coexisting role of the 
“leadership.” 


Eligibility and the Succession 


Having examined the two post-Stalin successions 
and the relevance of “contingency analysis” to these 
cases, let us now turn to the question of the succes- 
sion to Brezhnev. As noted above, no aspect of this 
or any succession is likely to be more affected by 
contingencies than the initial selection of the new 
Leader. And it is important to remember that we are 
talking not about “chance,” but about “chances.” 
While it is impossible to predict the winner in the 
succession sweepstakes with absolute certainty (the 
anointed may, after all, drop dead), it is possible to 
say something about the structure of probabilities in- 
volved in the choice of a successor—for not all are 
equally called to be Leader. The fruitfulness of con- 
sidering recruitment to political office in terms of a 
probabilistic “opportunity structure,” which influ- 
ences the dynamics of ambition among possible con- 
tenders, has been demonstrated for other systems, 
and there is reason to suppose it is relevant to the So- 
viet case as well.* The real analytic difficulty, of 
course, is not the randomness of the process, but 


64 Pravda (Moscow), June 12, 1974. 

65 For an exposition of this theory, see Joseph A. Schiesinger, 
Ambition and Politics: Political Careers in the United States, Chicago, 
Rand McNally, 1966. For an attempt to apply such an approach to the 
analysis of Politburo recruitment, see Kenneth N. Ciboski, “Ambition 
Theory and Candidate Members of the Soviet Politburo,” Journa/ of 
Politics (Gainesville, Fla.), Vol. 36, No. 1, February 1974, pp. 172-83. 
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Figure 3: Qualifications for a “Full-Term” General Secretary 


Probable Possible Improbable 
1. Age 50-60 years of age Under 50 or 60-70 Over 70 
j j ining health 
2. State of health Good Some past serious illness Declining healt 
3, Ethnic origin Russian—highly probable pene elt One eRe improbable 
4. Education Higher technical education Non-technical higher ed. No higher education 
5. Politburo status Full member—highly prob- Candidate member Not a member 
able 
Pe ey : : ‘ i i ly governmen- 
6. Past institutional affili- Predominantly but not ex Mixed party/ governmental Predominant 
ations Clusively party tal, or economic manage- 
ment 
7. Areas of experience Significant service as party Some such service No such service 
first secretary in important 
regions 
Significant service in CPSU Brief service in the Secre- No such service 
CC Secretariat tariat 
Broad experience with cad- Narrower experience with Still narrower experience in 
res work, industry, and agri- cadres and industry or agri- a single sector (especially 
culture culture propaganda or foreign af- 
fairs) 
Exposure to military and se- Earlier leadership in military Recent leadership in mili- 
curity affairs or secret police tary or KGB 
Extensive exposure to for- Some exposure Little exposure 
eign affairs 
Experience in nationality Exposure to the nationality No contact with the nation- 
affairs problem ality problem 
Lengthy Moscow service in Some such service No such service 
all-Union administration 
8. Present position CC senior secretary for or- CC sec. for cadres, CC sec. CC sec. for ideology, CC sec. 
ganizational affairs, Chair- for agric., CC sec. for heavy for propaganda, CC sec. for 
man of the USSR Council of ind., 1st Dep. Chm. USSR defense ind., CC sec. for 
Ministers, Chairman of the Council of Mins. for agric., Communist bloc relations, 
Presidium of the USSR Su- lst Dep. Chm. USSR CM for lst Sec. Moscow City Party 
preme Soviet ind., Chm. RSFSR Council Com., Chm. A-U Central 
of Ministers Trade Union Council, Chm. 
KGB. All others—highly im- 
probable 
9. Support in Politburo Tolerable to a majority “Leader” of a faction Generally isolated 
10. Policy stands Centrist positions on secu- Off-center positions on some Consistently extreme posi- 
rity, resource allocation, and issues tions 
ideological issues 
th Aerials in higher “Solid,” effective adminis- Some ecceniric features Responsible for unsuccess- 
e Circles trator with real leadership ful policies and administra- 
qualities tive failure 
12. Following A substantial “tail”—distrib- A smaller “tail’—in few A still smaller “tail”—in a 
uted in multiple bureaucra- bureaucracies and sectors single bureaucracy or sec- 
Cles and sectors tor 
13. Main territorial base 


Moscow region, Leningrad, 
the Donbass, or the Urals 


Kharkov, Kiev, Belorussia, 
Or major regions of the 
RSFSR (e.g., Siberia) 
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All other areas 


the complexity of the “opportunity structure” which 
differentiates chances and the necessity of drawing 
inferences about this structure not only from the 
two post-1953 cases of succession but also from 
one’s general understanding of Soviet elite politics.” 

Figure 3 presents schematically my perception of 
the factors that shape the Soviet succession oppor- 
tunity structure. Of the many judgments implied in 
this “paradigm,” several in particular should be 
noted. Implicitly, the paradigm stresses certain “role 
requirements” of the post of Leader and “role skills” 
of prospective Leaders—especially with respect to 
education, past experience, and “reputation.” ” The 
paradigm also emphasizes “pull” from above (selec- 
tion) relatively more than “push” from below (fac- 
tionalism at the Central Committee level). Finally, 
the paradigm assigns great importance to the “musi- 
cal chairs” dimension of the opportunity structure— 
that is, the question of who occupies strategic ground 
at the moment of accession (/.e., has Politburo status 
and holds an important position). It should be evi- 
dent that not all criteria count equally (e.g., experi- 
ence in nationality affairs is clearly less significant 
than broad experience in cadres work, industry, and 
agriculture), and that the weighting of criteria can 
change. Also, some items by their nature tend auto- 
matically to exclude a candidate (e.g., poor health, 
or non-Slavic nationality), whereas others tend to be 
cumulative in their impact. 

lf we apply this paradigm to the present presuc- 
cession situation, the most important conclusion that 
emerges is that timing will in all likelihood be the 
central strategic contingency in the next succession. 
The key factors here are the age structure of the 
present leadership, the pattern of Politburo member- 
ship, gaps in the experience of potential contenders, 
and the positions presently occupied by potential 
contenders. Figure 4 suggests that at the moment 
nobody is situated to succeed Brezhnev as a “full- 
term” Leader. Those members of the leadership who 
occupy the best “jumping-off” spots (Podgorny, Kosy- 
gin, and Kirilenko) are all too old. Of those members 
who occupy “possible” launching sites, some are not 
on the Politburo at all (Il. V. Kapitonov and V. |. 
Dolgikh); some lack full Politburo membership (M. S. 


66 An examination of recruitment patterns among 1,200 officials 
in the non-Russian union republics currently being conducted by the 
author suggests that there is a great deal more order to promotions in 
the Soviet system than is generally realized. 

6? For an elaboration of this approach, see Bruce Headey, British 
Cabinet Ministers: The Roles of Politicians in Executive Office, London, 
Allen and Unwin, 1974. 
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Andrei P. Kirilenko, Secretary of the CPSU Central 
Committee in charge of organizational affairs and a 
member of the CC’s Politburo. 


—TASS via Sovfoto. 


Solomentsev); some have serious deficiencies in 
their experience (F. D. Kulakov and Dolgikh); and 
some are of questionable eligibility on ethnic grounds 
(the Belorussian, Mazurov, who also has not served 
in the Secretariat). Finally, among those who occupy 
“improbable” or “highly improbable” posts, some are 
too old (Suslov); some have experience gaps (D. F. 
Ustinov, K. F. Katushev, Shelepin, Andropov, and 
G. V. Romanov); some have probably been contami- 
nated by past or present police connections (Andro- 
pov, Shelepin); some have the wrong ethnic back- 
ground (the Ukrainians Poliansky and Shcherbitsky); 
and some lack candidate or full membership in the 
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68 It has been suggested by Robert Conquest that, under certain 
conditions, Susiov might be chosen as an “honest broker” interim 
Leader (Soviet Analyst, Jan. 16, 1975). While | find this proposition 
difficult to accept, it is conceivable—as William Zimmerman has 
observed in a personal communication—that the leadership mignt 
look for pliability rather than strength in its nominee. 


Succession Contingencies in the Soviet Union 


F. D. Kulakov, Secretary of the CPSU Central Com- 
mittee in charge of agriculture and a member of 
the CC’s Politburo. 


UPI. 


Politburo (Katushev, Romanov).* What this situation 
indicates is that Brezhnev has yet to set up either 
“heirs” or “counter-heirs,” unless one considers 
Kirilenko the heir. 

The implication of the situation is that if Brezhnev 
were to leave office at or before the next plenum of 
the Central Committee (spring or summer 1975), or 
perhaps even if he departed before the 25th Party 
Congress (now scheduled for February 1976), a suc- 
cession of two or more stages would probably follow, 
with a caretaker serving as Leader. Under these con- 
ditions, the likeliest candidate for caretaker in terms 
of age, health, ethnicity, affiliations, experience, 
present position, and following would be Kirilenko. 

But what if Brezhnev does not leave office in the 
immediate future? At this point, the possibilities ex- 
pand dramatically. First, even if Brezhnev stays, the 
odds—if only for reasons of age or health—strongly 
favor a rapid changeover now in one Or more of the 
top jumping-off jobs—which will set the game of 
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“musical chairs” going. Each of these jobs has its 
own structure of access opportunities, compounding 
the complexities of the succession. We might see, for 
example, Kirilenko, Mazurov, or V. V. Grishin become 
Chairman of the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet; 
Mazurov or Solomentsev become Chairman of the 
USSR Council of Ministers; or Kulakov, Romanov, or 
perhaps Grishin become senior secretary for organi- 
zational affairs. 

Second, the present composition of the Politburo 
suggests that there will likely be a rapid turnover in 
a substantial portion of the “selectorate” that 
chooses Brezhnev’s successor. The average age of 
full members of the Politburo is now 65. Five full 
members are over 70. And there are clearly “incon- 
gruities” in the current line-up of full (/.e., voting) 
members. Why, for example, should A. Ye. Pelshe, 
Kunaev, or Poliansky continue to be included, while 
Solomentsev is excluded? 

Third, age-groupings retain their importance. The 
chances of any member of the middle age-group 
(Andropov, Mazurov, Solomentsev, Grishin, and 
Kapitonov) becoming Leader decline substantially 
with each passing year, and so—perhaps—may 
their possible ambitions. (All of them in any event | 
should be considered long-shots.) 


The Post-Brezhnev Period 


By a process of elimination, we are left with seven 
potential successors, of whom three are improbable: 
Poliansky—because of his Ukrainian origins and his 
demotion from the Presidium of the Council of Min- 
isters in February 1973; Shcherbitsky—because of 
his Ukrainian origins and local Ukrainian base; and 
Shelepin—because of his experience gaps, past 
police affiliations, and more or less open flirtation with 
Russian nationalism.** At present, then, Kulakov, 
Romanov, Dolgikh, and Katushev would appear to 
have the best chance ultimately of becoming “‘full- 
term” Leader; but each has weaknesses which must 
be overcome. The following possible changes will 
therefore be crucial: (1) the transfer of any of the 
four—Kulakov, Romanov, Dolgikh, or Katushev—to 
Kirilenko’s post as senior CC secretary for organiza- 
tional affairs, or to the positions held currently 
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* The precise circumstances surrounding the April 16, 1975, 
decision of a CPSU Central Committee plenary session to relieve A. N. 
Shelepin of his Politburo duties “in connection with his request” 
(Radio Moscow, April 16, 1975) are not yet known.—Eds. 

** See previous editors’ note. 
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Ukrainian 


Russian 
Russian 


Russian 


Russian 


Russian 
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Russian 


Russian 
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Russian 


Russian 
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Politburo 
status* 


* F—full member with voting rights; C—candidate member. 

» E—economic administration; G—government; K—the KGB (secret police); P—-party; T—trade union; Y—Youth League. Career affiliations 
are listed in reverse chronological order beginning with the most recent major affiliation prior to the present occupation. 

* As noted above, Shelepin was relieved of Politburo duties on April 16, 1975.—Eds. 
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Gaps in 
experience 


Industry, agriculture 


Secretariat, party 
regional first secretary 


Party regional first 
secretary, cadres, 
agriculture, foreign, 
nationalities 


Party regional first 
secretary, industry, 
agriculture 


Secretariat 


Secretariat 


Foreign 


Cadres, foreign, 
industry, military 


Secretariat, all-Union 
administration 


Party regional first 
secretary, industry, 
agriculture 


Secretariat, foreign, 
military, all-Union 
administration 


Cadres, agriculture, 
military, foreign 


Cadres, agriculture, 
nationalities, all-Union 
administration 


Figure 4: Characteristics of Some Members of the Soviet Leadership 
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Chairman, USSR Council 
of Ministers 


CC senior secretary for 
organizational affairs 
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industry 
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First Dep. Chairman 
of USSR Council of 
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Chairman, RSFSR 
Council of Ministers 


First Secretary of 
Moscow City Party 
Committee 


CC secretary for cadres 
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USSR Minister of 
Agriculture 


First Secretary of CC, 
CP Ukraine 


Chairman, All-Union 
Central Trade Union 
Council 


First Secretary, 
Leningrad Province 
Party Committee 


CC secretary for heavy 
industry 


CC secretary for bloc 
relations 
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~~ erovcv"—as,_ a, IUl-te4mnt - 
leader, there are four likely candidates, who fall into 
two groups according to their background. The old- 
est, Kulakov, belongs to that large class of older So- 
viet officials who have limited higher education and 
years of experience in party and governmental agri- 
cultural administration—attributes which are by no 
means irrelevant today, but which do not constitute 
the best credentials for the 1970’s and 1980’s. 
Kulakov began his career in the late 1930’s on a 
state farm. From 1960 until November 1964, he 
served under Khrushchev’s aegis as first secretary of 
one of the key agricultural regions in the Soviet 
Union—Stavropolskiy Kray. After Brezhnev came to 
office, Kulakov was brought to the center as head of 
the Agriculture Department of the Central Commit- 
tee and was then quickly promoted to secretary for 
agriculture—a strategically important post from the 
standpoint of Brezhnev’s aims in agriculture. Not 
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Younger members of the Soviet leadershi 
of heavy industry; K. F. Katushev Secret 


-April 1975 issue of Problems of Communism, 


Dolgikh is wearing a dark tie 


ile Romanov appears in a striped tie and lapel pin. 


distinctive attributes are his strong Siberian roots, 
graduate-level education, and extensive leadership 
experience at the important Norilsk Mining-Metal- 
lurgical Combine. Dolgikh moved directly from the 
directorship of the Combine to the post of First Sec- 
retary of the Party Committee of Krasnoiarskiy Kray 
in April 1969—the only party (or indeed political) 
job he ever held before being elevated to the Secre- 
tariat. Katushev worked his way up through engineer- 
ing jobs in the Gorky Automobile Factory and then— 
with Brezhnev’s’ direct assistance—ascended 
through the party apparatus to become First Secre- 
tary of the Gorky Province Party Committee. Al- 
though Katushev lacked any experience in foreign 
relations, Brezhnev nevertheless brought him to 
Moscow in April 1968 to take over the East European 
bloc portfolio from Suslov, and in this capacity Katu- 
shev helped carry out the policy that led to the 
Czechoslovak invasion. 


—TASS via Sovfoto (left and right) and Wide World. 


I. Dolgikh and G. V. Romanov 


Does it make much difference, however, what sort 
person Brezhnev’s full-term successor will prob- 
bly be? The answer, again, is a qualified “yes.” A 
succession does create an opportunity for policy in- 
ovation, and the past experience and inclinations of 
the new leader cannot help but influence his initial 
choices. Nevertheless, the soundest basis for pre- 
icting the short-term effects of a succession is 
surely an analysis of the policy failures of the preced- 
ing regime. In the longer run (if there is one), the 
context of policymaking will continue to be impor- 
nt, but the successor’s political profile will gain in 
significance as a factor helping to shape the package 
of programs he puts together to deal with the endur- 
ing structural dilemmas of Soviet politics. 

There is, finally, the question of the ‘‘succession 
crisis.” What the Khrushchev succession shows is 
that even when one defines the terms restrictively, 
one cannot speak of “succession crises” as inevita- 
ble.® Historically, a good case can be made that pe- 
riods of serious instability have not always synchro- 
nized well with the conventional periodization of 
successions. In terms of relationships within the 
leadership and of relationships between the leader- 
ship, on the one hand, and the political system and 

e society, on the other hand, the late Stalin and 
late Khrushchev “presuccession” years were ones 
of potentially great instability. Nevertheless, to say 
that systemic instability generated by nonresolution 
of the succession issue is not inevitable does not 
mean that it cannot occur. The thrust of the argu- 
ment in this article is that the likelihood of such a 
development occurring has declined, “other things 
being equal”—tbut other things will not necessarily 
be equal. 

It is perfectly possible, for example, that if Brezh- 
‘nev stays on for several years, more than one good 
‘Candidate might become powerfully situated to lay 
claim to the succession (Kulakov plus Romanov or 
perhaps Katushev, let us say)—a source of conflict 
absent from the last succession. If any of the con- 

ivable successors other than Kirilenko, Soloment- 
‘sev, or Kapitonov emerges as Leader, it seems appar- 
ent that he will come to office with a far shorter 
“tail” of clients than did either Khrushchev or Brezh- 
/nev—which could also lead to more struggle as well 


9 A minimal definition of ‘succession crisis’ in the sense in which 
this (unfortunate) term has been used in the literature would entail 
/ Systemic instability marked by a bitter competition for supreme 
| power and a qualitative acceleration of power-oriented factional 
Conflict in the leadership, arising out of the dynamics of the transfer 
Of power itself. 
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as to greater emphasis on the “collective” leadership 
role. Another factor present now that was absent in 
1964 is the “cabinet’’-like composition of the cur- 
rent Politburo, especially the inclusion of the Minis- 
ter of Defense and Chairman of the KGB. If Grechko 
and Andropov represent institutional claims on a 
share of Politburo power and these claims are 
pressed (perhaps in different directions), it is per- 
fectly conceivable that the next succession might be 
far stormier than the last. 

The most likely possible source of serious insta- 
bility in the next succession, however, lies in the 
superimposition of conflict in the leadership, in the 
political system as a whole, and in Soviet society. 
There would appear to be two circumstances under 
which such an alignment of tensions could come 
about. The first would be the failure of the rural “in- 
dustrialization” program to produce the food needed 
to feed the Soviet population and the failure of cur- 
rent policies (including foreign policies) to maintain 
tolerable productivity in industry—which, together, 
would lead to consumer goods shortages and unrest 
in the major urban centers of the RSFSR. The sec- 
ond would be a breakdown in the regime’s capacity 
to meet the economic and cultural needs of the non- 
Russian population, the career needs of non-Russian 
cadres, and the “functional” needs for honest non- 
Russian voices to be listened to in Politburo delibera- 
tions. 

It is obvious that any attempt to talk about the 
manner in which the Brezhnev succession will take 
place, the personalities involved, and the possible 
effects of the transfer of power involves many “ifs.” 
These are not, of course, the only aspects of the suc- 
cession that one might investigate. However, to a 
considerable degree, analyses based on “totalitarian” 
or “modern industrial (bureaucratic) society” images 
of Soviet politics, infused as they are with common 
“structuralist-functionalist” presuppositions and de- 
terministic tendencies, do not cope very well with 
such questions because their concern is broader— 
i.e., to define the “nature” of the political “system.” 
In this article, | have suggested a way of looking at 
the specific issues of succession that attempts to 
avoid both the deductive logic and the determinism 
of familiar models. Instead, the emphasis is upon 
the interaction of multiple, probabilistic processes, 
which evolve dynamically through time. My convic- 
tion is that these succession contingencies deserve 
a more deliberate, differentiated consideration in the 
future than they have received in the past. 


The Shifting Sands 
of Arab Communism 


By John K. Cooley 


S an alien import, communism has never 

found a congenial home anywhere in the 

Arab world. Most strongly nationalist Arab 
regimes have tended to regard it as a potential threat 
to their sovereign authority. Even today, the only 
Arab countries which allow Communist parties to 
participate legally in politics are Lebanon and Iraq 
(the latter only since 1973). Yet, as the Arab states 
of the Middle East, engaged in recurrent conflict 
with Israel ever since 1948, have looked increasingly 
to the Soviet Union as a source of military and eco- 
nomic support, and as the USSR in turn has sought 
to cultivate political ties with some ruling Arab re- 
gimes in an area of great Strategic importance to it- 
self, the local Communists have been treated some- 
what more tolerantly. A few have even been admitted 
into national-front coalitions or cooperative relations 
with the ruling parties in certain Arab states. Even 
so, their role in domestic politics has remained pre- 
carious and highly susceptible to fluctuations in the 
USSR’s relations with the Arab regimes. It is this 
interaction between the political fortunes of the 
Arab Communists and the ups and downs in the rela- 
tions between the Arab governments and Moscow 
that the present article proposes to explore. Since 
four key Arab countries—Egypt, Syria, lraq, and 
Lebanon— illustrate different aspects of this interac- 
tion, attention will be focused on these four states 
aS Case studies which afford insights that are also 


applicable, in varying degrees, to other Middle East- 
ern Arab states. 


Mr. Cooley serves as Middle East correspondent for 
The Christian Science Monitor (Boston), His publi- 
cations include Baal, Christ, and Mohammed, 1964; 
East Wind Over Africa, 1965; The Palestinian Dias- 
pora: Portrait of a People in Exile, 1973; and numer- 
Ous articles on the Middle East and Africa. 
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The extreme complexity of the interaction be- 
tween the status of local Communists and the chang- 
ing temper of governmental relations with the Soviet 
Union emerges most clearly in the case of Egypt, 
particularly in the period since the 1952 Egyptian 
revolution, as a survey of the history of Egyptian 
communism will demonstrate. 


ee eee 
The Case of Egypt 


-————— 


Communism was a foreign import into Egypt just 
as it was throughout the Arab world. The first small 
Communist and Socialist groups were formed by 
Greeks, Italians, and other foreigners in Cairo and 
Alexandria around 1919, when Egypt was ruled by a 
monarchy under a British protectorate. These groups 
recruited a few Egyptian adherents such as Mah- : 
moud Husni al-Arabi of the Egyptian Confederation | 
of Labor, and in 1922 the first cells of the Egyptian 
Communist Party appeared, concentrating their 
early activities on demands for eight-hour workdays, 
the formation of trade unions, collective bargaining, 
and the redistribution of large estates among the 
peasants. By 1924, the party was organizing indus- 
trial strikes and nationalist anti-British demonstra- 
tions, undertakings which eventually caused the au- 
thorities to take drastic repressive measures, includ- 
ing the deportation of Greek and Italian Communists. 
During World War Il, Egyptian leftists moved increas- 
ingly into teaching, journalism, and other profes- 
sions. In 1946, a new upsurge of Communist and 
leftist labor agitation touched off large-scale and vio- 
lent strikes in the textile mills of the Nile Delta and 
Cairo regions, again leading to mass arrests. Despite 
Such official repression, however, many of Egypt’s 
most distinguished men of letters, such as the liter- 
ary Critic Louis Awad, the philosopher Abdel Rahman 


3adawi, and novelist Naguib al-Mahfouz, embraced 
arxist ideas. 

The change of regime in July 1952, when Lt. Gen- 
2ral Mohammed Naguib and his group of “Free Offi- 
2ers,” among them Lt. Colonel Gamal Abdel Nasser, 
eposed King Farouk and established military rule, 

ought no immediate change in policy toward local 
communists. In August 1952, the junta faced the 
‘irst major test of its authority in a clash with strik- 
ng textile workers near Alexandria, which resulted 
n the arrest of 30 alleged Communists and the 
execution of two of the strike ringleaders. Later, 

hen Nasser purged Naguib and took power himself 
n 1954, the vague charge levelled against Naguib 

as “collaboration with Communists” as well as with 
the fanatical Muslim Brotherhood, a well-organized 
and fanatically anti-Communist Islamic group which 
subsequently made several attempts to assassinate 
Nasser. Before establishing his leadership position 

ore solidly in the Suez war of 1956—when US and 
Soviet pressure forced Israel, Britain, and France to 

ithdraw their invasion armies from Egypt—Nasser 
faced growing opposition from the Brotherhood, the 
crypto-Fascist Misr al-Fatat (Young Egypt) organiza- 
tion, and the clandestine Egyptian Communist Party, 
all three of which were drawing added strength from 
the growing numbers of dissatisfied university grad- 
uates for whom there were no jobs. 

Although Soviet aid to Egypt and involvement in 
Middle East politics grew after the Suez war, Nasser 
often found himself in conflict with Moscow over his 
treatment of local Communists, most notably in the 
wake of the establishment of the ill-fated 1958-61 
union of Egypt and Syria. Following suppression by 
Baathists and Communists of a pro-Nasser military 

ebellion in Mosul, Iraq, in 1959, Nasser publicly 
arned Khrushchev that Soviet intervention on be- 

half of Arab Communists was “unacceptable.” Hun- 

dreds of Communists and other opponents of Nasser 
ere thrown into prison camps in the desert. 

The ensuing years, especially those of the brief 

ennedy administration in the United States, saw a 
slow improvement in Egypt's relations with the West 
at the expense of its relations with Moscow. But then 
the tide turned again about the time of Khrushchev’'s 
1964 visit to Cairo. During this visit, the Soviet 

ader and Nasser were seen on live television debat- 
ing the relative merits of “scientific” (i.e., Soviet) 
and “Arab” socialism, and subsequently, in April 
1965, Nasser changed his tactics in dealing with the 
‘gyptian Communists. He arranged that the party, 
ich at this time probably numbered no more than 


2,000 active party members, should dissolve itself, 
and its members were encouraged to join the Arab 
Socialist Union (ASU), Egypt's only legal mass politi- 
cal organization, as individuals. Some of those who 
did were rewarded with medium-level and in a few 
cases even high-ranking posts in the government. 

Notwithstanding his admission of some Commu- 
nists to governmental positions, Nasser continued to 
draw a sharp dividing line between the kind of social- 
ism he had in mind for Egypt and Soviet-style com- 
munism. As he succinctly put it in 1970, “the Soviet 
Union is a Communist state, while we are trying to 
be a socialist state.”* To be sure, few Arabs and cer- 
tainly no non-Arab Communist theorist would pre- 
tend that Egypt today is actually socialist despite the 
nationalization of perhaps 80 percent of its industry 
and business enterprises and the implementation of 
a limited agrarian reform. However, within the ASU 
there has long been a small group of Egyptian Marx- 
ist transfuges from the Egyptian Communist Party 
who have dreamed of someday moving Egypt toward 
genuine “scientific socialism.” One of these is Khaled 
Mohieddine, an erstwhile companion of Nasser in 
the Free Officers’ movement who later became a 
Communist and is now popularly known in Egypt as 
“The Red Major.” 

In the latter part of the 1960’s, Mohieddine and a 
few other individuals publicly urged the formation of 
a “revolutionary vanguard party” to “constitute the 
nervous system of the ASU and work inside it to di- 
rect the masses.”? Such a Marxist inner circle evi- 
dently did come into being within the ASU, judging 
from testimony given in the trials of Vice-President 
Ali Sabry and his supporters, who were arrested in 
May 1971 just before Anwar Sadat, who had suc- 
ceeded Nasser as Egyptian President upon the lat- 
ter’s death in September 1970, reconfirmed Egypt's 
acceptance of the ‘Rogers plan” looking toward an 
Arab-Israeli peace settlement. The trials resulted in 
prison sentences for Sabry and several others, who 
were convicted of conspiracy to carry out a coup 
against Sadat. Those imprisoned included Sami 
Sharaf, a presidential aide, who has since been re- 
ported to have been a longtime agent of the Soviet 
secret service.’ Perhaps partly to allay suspicions in 
Moscow that the arrests of Sabry and his associates 


1 From the author’s notes on Nasser’s speech of July 23, 1970, as 
broadcast live by Cairo Radio. 

? Al-Talia (Cairo), July 20, 1966. 

3 See John Barron, KGB, The Secret Work of Soviet Agents, London, 
Hodder and Stoughton, for Reader's Digest Press, New York, 1974, 
pp. 51-53. 
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were an offering to the United States to pave the way 
for closer US-Egyptian relations, Sadat proceeded to 
enter into the 15-year Soviet-Egyptian solidarity pact, 
signed in Cairo on May 27, 1971. The pact had little 
real significance, however, beyond providing a frame- 
work for possible resumption of Soviet-Egyptian co- 
operation, which had already begun to falter before 
the treaty was concluded. 

A couple of months later, in July 1971, the un- 
successful Communist attempt to carry out a coup 
against General Jaafar al-Nimeri’s government in the 
Sudan had far-reaching international repercussions. 
The swift execution of the Sudanese Communist 
leaders not only severely damaged the Sudan’s rela- 
tions with the Soviet bloc and produced a conse- 
quent rise in US and Chinese influence in that coun- 
try, but it also set in motion a train of events in 
Egypt that worsened Cairo’s relations with Moscow. 
Statements by Mohieddine in favor of the Sudanese 
Communists led to his house arrest, and Dr. Ibrahim 
Saad al-Din, Director of the Institute of Socialist 
Studies in Cairo, was also jailed. According to Egyp- 
tian Foreign Ministry sources, the Soviet embassy in 
Cairo applied heavy pressure for Saad al-Din’s re- 
lease, even threatening to hold up Soviet arms deliv- 
eries (President Sadat claimed that these were al- 
ready slowing down anyway). 

The ensuing cease-fire in the Egyptian-Israeli “war 

of attrition” along the Suez Canal was followed by an 
easing of Egyptian anti-Communist measures. Mo- 
hieddine was released from house arrest in August 
1971, and several other leading Egyptian Marxists, 
including Dr. Fuad Morsi and Dr. Ismail Sabry Ab- 
dallah were given important government posts. Nev- 
ertheless, Sadat’s uneasy rapprochement with the 
Egyptian Left grew more difficult as the armed stale- 
mate with Israel dragged on into 1972, heightening 
political unrest in Egypt and touching off a wave of 
anti-Sadat disturbances. 
. The weakness of the Egyptian Left and the grow- 
ing strength of the new Egyptian middle class were 
duly noted in the Soviet media, which continued to 
picture the ASU as the most promising channel for 
political work in Egypt. On January 16, 1972, for 
example, a Moscow Radio commentary observed: 


The petty bourgeoisie [in Egypt] has found its way 
to the life previously enjoyed by the big and medium 
bourgeoisie. . . . The working class is stil] small, and 
its political consciousness needs to be developed 
This is why the Arab Socialist Union Was created. it 
IS a wide national organization designed to secure 


the progressive development of Egyptian society and 
the defense of the people’s social and economic 
gains. 


The commentary went on, however, to point to “‘con- 
tradictions that exist in Egyptian society today. Pro 
gressive social and economic development clashes 
with the desire of individual sections of society, i 
not to turn everything back, then at least to put a 
brake on these developments. .. .” * 

Meanwhile, Egyptian-Soviet governmental rela- 
tions were subject to new strains that would even 
tually result in a further weakening of the Egyptian 
Communists and the Left in general. During th 
Indo-Pakistan war of December 1971, Sadat—and, 
indeed, his leftist supporters as well—were aston 
ished at Moscow’s readiness and capacity to airlif 
supplies to India via Egypt, utilizing the USSR’ 
Egyptian air-base facilities in transit. If the Sovie 
Union was willing and able to perform such feats o 
India’s behalf, they reasoned, how could Moscow g 
on encouraging a “no war, no peace” situation be 
tween Egypt, also a Soviet treaty ally, and Israel? 

In order to pave the way for a new test of Sovie 
intentions on this vital issue, Sadat in January 197 
installed a new Egyptian government headed b 
Azziz Sidky, who had developed good relations wit 
the Russians in his earlier capacity as Minister of 
Industry and, before that, as minister in charge o 
construction of the Aswan High Dam. This was fol 
lowed in early February by Sadat’s unannounce 
journey to Moscow in order, as Sadat later disclosed 
to discuss a resumption by Egypt of hostilitie 
against Israel and to seek additional Soviet arms. H 
was unsuccessful on both counts, the Russians evi 
dently being unprepared even to discuss a renewa 
of Egyptian-Ilsraeli armed conflict. 

Reflecting these developments, frictions were be 
ginning to surface between Soviet advisers in Egyp 
and high-level Egyptian staff officers—a grou 
which, as Soviet commentators often noted, ha 
never shown any sympathy whatever for the Egyp 
tian Left. On March 7, 1972, a TASS report quote 
a Soviet military adviser as having told Egyptiarg 
Army Chief of Staff General Saad al-Dine Shazl 
(later relieved by Sadat during the October 197 
war): “You are like a man with two wives who doe 
not know which to choose [the Soviet Union or th 
United States].”* On the Egyptian side, Genera 


* As quoted in USSR and Third World (London), Vol. 2, No. 2, p. 98. 
5 Quoted in ibid., Vol. 2, No. 3, p. 156. 
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smael Saddek joined with a number of prominent 
=gyptian elder statesmen, including former Vice- 
?resident Abdellatif Baghdadi, in openly petitioning 
Sadat in April to cut down the Soviet presence in 
Egypt.° Egyptian resentment further intensified in 
May when Soviet Defense Minister Marshal Andrei 
Grechko visited Cairo and put on a tantalizing dis- 
play of the superior performance capabilities of the 
MIG-—25 fighter plane, yet failed to offer deliveries of 
even the MIG—23, let alone the MIG—25. 

At this juncture, the May 1972 Nixon-Brezhnev 
summit meeting in Moscow, during which the lead- 
ers of the two superpowers pledged to continue 
détente, was viewed in Cairo as holding a strong 
message for Egypt: namely, that the Soviet Union 
would not arm Egypt to an extent that would enable 
the latter to undertake an independent offensive war 
against Israel. As Cairo saw it, Moscow’s commit- 
ment to détente spelled a prolongation of the state 
of “no war, no peace” with Israel which Egypt con- 
sidered intolerable. 

Sadat’s response two months later was an unex- 
pectedly sharp manifestation of Egyptian frustration. 
On July 23, 1972, the 20th anniversary of Nasser’s 
“socialist” Free Officers’ revolt, he announced the 
expulsion of Soviet military advisers from Egypt and 
the restoration of all military base facilities to Egyp- 
tian control. While the Egyptian Left remained vir- 
tually silent, the move evoked a wave of applause in 
the army and among the public at large, with whom 
the Russians were highly unpopular. This enthusias- 
tic public reaction was probably heightened by the 
fact that Saudi Defense Minister Prince Sultan had 
visited Sadat on July 6 after meeting with President 
Nixon in Washington, many Egyptians assuming that 
Sultan had brought an American promise of a quid 
pro quo. 

Though Sadat no doubt hoped for such a quid pro 
quo, this assumption was mistaken, and after wait- 
ing in vain all through the summer for some encour- 
agement from Washington, he decided to try to 
mend his fences with Moscow. In October he sent 
Prime Minister Sidky to the Soviet capital to seek a 
resumption of arms shipments, and about a week 
later he dismissed General Saddek from the Egyp- 
tian War Ministry—ostensibly for insubordination in 
failing to conduct limited operations against Israeli 
forces in the Canal zone in August, but probably 
also because of his public anti-Soviet stand, which 


® Cairo Press Review (Cairo), April 19, 1972 (quoting various Cairo 
newspapers). 
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Egypt’s “Red Major,” Khaled Mohieddine (left), pic- 
tured with Egyptian President Mohammed Naguib 
in February 1954. 


—Keystone. 


had made him persona non grata to Moscow. Ac- 
cording to many military analysts, it was shortly 
after this that Egypt received first deliveries of the 
mobile SAM-—6 anti-aircraft missiles which one year 
later were to take a heavy toll of Israeli planes in the 
October war.’ It was apparent, however, that Moscow 
was still keeping a close rein on arms shipments to 
Egypt. 

By early 1973, in spite of the absence of full So- 
viet support, Sadat was evidently contemplating un- 
dertaking a large-scale trans-Canal attack on Israeli 
forces in the Sinai, although no one realized this— 
including the Egyptian Left. In January, a series of 
violent clashes between the police and student dem- 
onstrators caused Sadat to order a brief closing of 
the universities and to suspend more than 100 jour- 
nalists and writers from the ASU. Official commen- 
tators labeled the latter “the adventurous Left,” but 
those suspended actually ranged from undoubted 
Marxists such as Michel Kamel and Lutfi al-Kholi to 
eminent “bourgeois” men of letters such as novelist 
Naguib al-Mahfouz. 


? Author’s conversations with several military attachés stationed in 
Cairo. 
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Sadat secretly informed his cabinet in late April 
that he had decided to take Egypt into war, but the 
Left continued to be kept totally in the dark concern- 
ing his intentions.® At the beginning of the summer, 
the editor of the Cairo weekly Rose a/ Youssef, 
known for its Left-Nasserist views, rhetorically asked 
the magazine’s readers whether the Egyptian-Soviet 
friendship treaty still served any useful purpose.” 
This drew an indignant response from Moscow’s 
New Times, which compared critics of the treaty to 
“imperialist and Zionist propagandists.” The Soviet 
journal singled out especially the editor of 


a famous Cairo illustrated magazine . . . who makes 
great efforts to impose on the Egyptians the idea that 
the Soviet-Egyptian treaty and Soviet-Egyptian friend- 
ship have brought the Egyptians little benefit. This 
journalist is undeterred by the fact that hostility 
toward the Soviet Union is completely alien to a pro- 
gressive.”° 


In July, Sadat sent Hafez Ismail, one of his ad- 
visers, to Moscow, apparently in another vain effort 
to secure a step-up of Soviet arms supplies to Egypt. 
Shortly thereafter, he told the ASU Central Commit- 
tee that he would draw up an “ideological docu- 
ment” regarding the long-range implications for 
Egypt of Soviet-American détente, which Egyptian 
commentators were saying favored the status quo 
and continued Israeli occupation of Egyptian lands. 
The contents of this document, as leaked to a few 
foreign correspondents in Cairo in August, showed 
that in it Sadat vigorously rejected the idea that 
Egypt should be made to bear the costs of détente 
and complained with some bitterness that Moscow’s 
concessions to détente included allowing more So- 
viet Jews to go to Israel. 

At the same time, Soviet-Egyptian friction con- 
tinued over Sadat’s obvious inclination to expand the 
private sector of the Egyptian economy and over im- 
plementation of the Soviet aid program in Egypt. On 
the anniversary of Egypt’s July 1952 revolution, an 
article in Pravda complained that although the pri- 
vate sector’s share in Egyptian industrial production 
was only 20-25 percent, an increase in “rightist” 
activity was bringing “certain social consequences” 


sr 


® This decision had already been foreshadowed in an interview given 
by Sadat to American editor Arnaud be Borchgrave and published in 
Newsweek (New York), March 10, 1973. Few, however, believed it. 

% Issue of June 4-11, 1972. 

1° The New Times article was broadcast by Moscow Radio; see USSR 
and Third World, Vol. 2, No. 5, p. 325. 
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alarming to “progressive society.”” Illiiador Kulev, 
Deputy Chairman of the USSR’s Committee for For- 
eign Economic Relations, was similarly critical of 
the situation in the Egyptian agricultural sector, ob- 
serving that work was going too slowly on 31 state 
farms and 75 stock farms established with Soviet 
aid.’ On September 9, Moscow Radio complained 
that the Egyptian “peasant masses” had not as- 
sumed any real role in implementing agrarian reform 
and had allowed the “feudalists” and rural bour- 
geoisie not only to keep their influence but even to 
press for revision of the agrarian reform law.” 

Against this background of mutual recrimination 
and dissatisfaction, Sadat by September 1973 was 
ready to defy Moscow’s wishes and launch his 
planned new war against Israeli forces in the Sinai. 
He had secured financial backing from Saudi Arabia, 
but had discussed his plans in detail only with his 
most senior military commanders and with Presi- 
dent Hafez Assad and Defense Minister General 
Mustapha Tlass of Syria, which was to mount a Si- 
multaneous attack against Israeli forces in Golan. 
Libya’s Colonel Muammar al-Qaddafi, who had been 
pressing for instant union with Egypt, had been held 
at arm’s length by Sadat and kept in the dark con- 
cerning Egyptian-Syrian plans. As for the Russians, 
it was only a few days before the start of hostilities. 
that they at last appeared to have gotten positive 
wind of what was coming. On October 3—4, hun- 
dreds of the Soviet advisers and their families who 
still remained in Egypt and Syria were hastily evac- 
uated. | 

The war itself, which ended in a UN-sponsored 
cease-fire before the end of October, brought a fur- 
ther deterioration of Egyptian-Soviet relations as 
Cairo showed an increasing disposition to look to 
the West, particularly the United States, for coop- 
eration. At a conference of university students in 
Alexandria in April 1974, Sadat bluntly voiced his 
resentment over Moscow’s refusal the year before to 
back Egypt’s decision to resort to arms. He told the 
students, who had questioned the value of loosening 
Egypt’s ties with the Soviet Union in favor of coop- 
eration with the United States, that if it had been left 
to Moscow, Egypt would never have made its suc- 
cessful crossing of the Suez Canal and scored the 
military and political gains achieved through the 
October war. The Russians, he said, 


i 
11 Quoted in ibid., Vol. 2, No. 7, p. 388. 


?? British Information Services report on Soviet-Egyptian relations, 
October 1972. 


13 Ibid. 


... did not approve of any action other than politi- 
tal or diplomatic action. . . . The Soviet Union's 
jew was against military action. . . . Strategic ana- 
ysts should have understood that / intended to enter 
military battle when | ousted the Soviet experts. 
The Soviet experts were not fighters. They would not 
enter the battle with me. In fact, they were banned 
om going near the Suez Canal... . The decision on 
he battle was made /ast April. . . . But the USSR 
persisted in the view that a military battle must be 
led out and that the question must await a peace- 
u/ solution.” 


Meanwhile, Egypt’s inclination toward a reorienta- 
tion of its international policy had already been evi- 
denced by its enlistment of the good offices of US 
Secretary of State Henry Kissinger in negotiating the 
disengagement accords of January 18, 1974, with 
srael. Not long thereafter, a visit to Cairo by Chase 

anhattan Bank President David Rockfeller sug- 
gested that the improved political atmosphere be- 

een Cairo and Washington might lead to an influx 
of private Western capital into Egypt. These devel- 
opments alarmed both Moscow and its partisans in 
Egypt, who repeatedly warned Sadat against stray- 
ing from the socialist path. Soviet Foreign Minister 
Andrei Gromyko used the occasion of an early March 
visit to the Helwan iron and steel complex, long a 
“problem child” of Soviet aid missions in Egypt, to 
rge upon Cairo the need “to further develop and 
trengthen the public sector” of the Egyptian econ- 
0 vr 

The weakening of Cairo’s ties to the USSR soon 

‘had repercussions on the Egyptian domestic political 

‘ont. In August 1974 Sadat touched off wide public 
debate with a so-called “August paper” proposing a 
far-reaching reform of the ASU in a direction dis- 
tinctly disadvantageous to the forces of the pro- 
‘Soviet Left.’* As outlined by Sadat, the reform would 
broaden the ASU into an “alliance of all the working 
forces” and make it a forum in which all sectors of 
‘the population could air their views in open debate. 
Not only would membership be open to all—with, 
however, the specific exception of Sadat’s old foes 
of the “adventurist Left” and “reactionary forces’— 
but it would no longer even be necessary to belong 
fo the ASU in order to qualify for many government 
posts or for trade union membership. Sadat made 


44 Cairo Radio live broadcast, April 4, 1974. 
48 Al-Ahram (Cairo), March 5, 1974. 
46 Private conversations with several leading Egyptian editors. 
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the intent of the reform still more apparent when, in 
an implicit reference to Ali Sabry and Sabry’s follow- 
ers jailed in 1971, he spoke of the “centers of 
power” which had sought to impose on the ASU the 
theory of the one-party state. Transformation of the 
ASU into a broad and open alliance, he said, would 
avert what had happened before—the seizure of 
control by one element, ij.e., the leftist “vanguard” 
of old, which had consequently been able to influ- 
ence ASU elections and ensure that its partisans 
obtained key posts. 

Sadat’s proposals evoked an overwhelmingly fa- 
vorable domestic response, although there were some 
exceptions—especially strong opposition coming 
from the General Federation of Trade Unions, less 
of a tame organization of pro-Sadat “yes men” than 
many Western observers realize. Sadat’s publicist 
supporters charged that Communists were promot- 
ing opposition to the reform plan in order to prevent 
a drift back toward multiparty rule, something not 
seen in Egypt since the days of the pre-1952 Farouk 
monarchy. These charges gained some apparent 
substantiation from a summary, published in the 
Beirut magazine A/ Hawadess on September 23, of 
what the magazine claimed were instructions to the 
Egyptian Communists to obstruct the establishment 
of old-style “bourgeois” political parties and to pro- 
voke a factional clash that would have the net effect 
of preserving the status quo. 

The favorable reception accorded Sadat’s reform 
proposals in Egypt prompted a particularly strong 
reaction from Moscow, where Arabist commentators 
saw anti-Communist overtones in the “August paper” 
and repeated their warnings that there must be no 
deviation from the “socialist” path charted by Nas- 
ser. Moscow Radio joined in the attack with broad- 
casts in Arabic noting the “class positions” and “re- 
actionary” nature of those advocating the political 
liberalization of the ASU. One of these broadcasts in 
mid-September centered its criticism on Ali Amin, 
editor of the Cairo weekly Akhbar a/ Yom and one of 
the founding fathers of Egyptian journalism, whom 
Sadat had brought back from exile imposed by the 
Nasser regime. Referring to views expressed by 
Amin on the relative merits of different types of so- 
cialism, the broadcast remarked sardonically that 
“there are some people who try to prove that so- 
called socialism of the British and Swedish kinds is 
better than scientific socialism.” ”’ 

This touched off a sharp debate between Amin 


17 Moscow Radio (in Arabic), Sept. 17, 1974. 
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and Moscow Radio. Writing in Akhbar al Yom, Amin 
acknowledged his aversion to communism “because 
it suppresses freedom and is a dictatorial system” 
but advocated legalization of a Communist party in 
Egypt “so we can bring the Communists from under- 
ground into the open air.” A legal Communist party, 
he argued, would be no threat because “Communist 
parties do not come to power through the people but 
always through coups”; moreover, legalization would 
show the world that there were fewer than 40,000 
real Communists among Egypt’s 37 million people. 
Amin added that if a legal party newspaper were 
allowed, its low circulation would underscore the 
sparseness of the party’s following among the gen- 
eral public.’** Moscow Radio came back on October 2 
with its sharpest attack to date on Amin and his 
associates, accusing them of “disseminating their 
venomous lies against Communists and the whole 
Communist movement” and “aiming their daggers 
against the gains of the Egyptian revolution and the 
progress of the Arab national liberation move- 
ment.” 

Notwithstanding these evidences of antagonism 
between Cairo and Moscow, there were nevertheless 
indications by the end of 1974 that a combination 
of internal and external forces might be pushing a 
reluctant Sadat back toward reconciliation with the 
USSR. 

At home, the Egyptian leader found himself under 
pressure as never before because of mounting infla- 
tion and chronic shortages and breakdowns in an 
economy long neglected in favor of expenditures for 
war. The gains for agriculture and industry accruing 
from completion of the Aswan High Dam, the most 
successful Soviet aid project on the African conti- 
nent, had failed to keep pace with the needs of a 
population growing by one million persons a year 
and scheduled to reach at least 37 million in 1975. 
Vital foods and other commodities were scarce; 
roads, railroads, public utilities, and communica- 
tions were in disrepair. 

The economic situation was kindling political un- 
rest. On New Year’s Day, 1975, thousands of work- 
ers and students violently demonstrated in Cairo in 
protest against high prices and low wages. Mobs 
smashed shops and burned cars, recalling the “Black 
Friday” riots which had preceded‘ the fall of the mon- 
archy in 1952. A delegation of workers from the 
Helwan iron and steel works attempted a march on 
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18 Akhbar al Yom, Sept. 21, 1974. 
*9 Quoted in British Information Services report, December 1974, 
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the People’s Council (parliament) to protest what 
they felt was Sadat’s “undemocratic” method of 
choosing leaders of the ASU. 

Sadat reacted with both carrot and stick. Prime 
Minister Abdel Azziz Hegazy’s cabinet promised 
“drastic measures to meet the people’s require- 
ments”; extra funds, pledged by Saudi Arabia, were 
allotted to pay for imports of food; and steps were 
promised to provide more equitable treatment of 
civil servants and assure strict enforcement of anti- 
corruption laws. The stick was applied with the 
arrest of up to 400 persons, including 127 allegedly 
belonging to an “illegal Communist organization” as 
well as other known Communists and leftists. Egyp- 
tian Information Minister Kamal Abdul Magd has- 
tened to state publicly, however, that “we do not 
arrest Marxists because they are Marxists” and de- 
nied that the government “held this group responsi- 
ble for what happened,”” although Rose a/ Youssef 
reported on February 10 that the Cairo prosecutor’s 
office was charging some of those arrested with 
colluding with “foreign powers” (later identified as 
the Soviet Union and Czechoslovakia) to “unify the 
Egyptian Communist organization prior to staging a 
coup and seizing power.” 

On the international front as well, Sadat found 
himself in an increasingly difficult position by spring 
of 1975. For one thing, disillusionment had been ris- 
ing in Cairo over the lack of progress achieved 
through US mediation toward a peace settlement 
with Israel satisfying Arab demands for the return 
of territories occupied by Israel in 1967, and this 
disillusionment was sharply accentuated by the fail- 
ure of Secretary of State Kissinger’s new “peace 
shuttle” in March 1975. For another, Sadat’s shift 
away from the USSR toward Washington following 
the October 1973 war had not enabled him to obtain 
from the United States the strategic arms that he 
had previously been denied by Moscow (although 
Egypt had succeeded in making some arms _ pur- 
chases from France and Britain). At the same time, 
Soviet commentaries were now stressing that Egypt 
would have to turn back to the path of “scientific 
socialism”—i.e., cooperation with the USSR—as the 
only alternative to reliance on the unfulfilled prom- 
ises of the capitalist West. 

In these circumstances, Sadat had reluctantly 
begun, as early as October 1974, to pin his hopes 
on Soviet party chief Brezhnev’s scheduled visit to 
Cairo in January 1975 as a means of redressing the 
ee 

° Cairo Radio (in Arabic), Jan. 3, 1975. 


lance.” Ill health caused the postponement of 
rezhnev’s January visit, but a month later Soviet 
oreign Minister Gromyko went to Cairo to reassert 
oscow’s interest and involvement in the Mideast 
acemaking efforts thus far dominated by US Sec- 
retary of State Kissinger. Meanwhile, the Soviet 
Union had resumed some arms deliveries to Egypt 
fter suspending them in October 1973. Cairo, how- 
er, still stood on uneasy terms with Moscow, and 
adat continued to insist that the future course of 
viet-Egyptian relations depended on an eventual 
rezhnev visit. 
Following the failure of Secretary Kissinger’s two- 
eek peace effort in March 1975, Sadat made what 
ppeared to be some friendly gestures toward Mos- 
cow. First, he called for resumption of the Geneva 
peace conference, which had opened ceremonially 
in December 1973 and almost immediately ad- 
journed—thereby confounding many of his Arab crit- 
ics who had accused him of seeking a separate deal 

ith Israel in order to avoid common Arab action at 
Geneva or elsewhere. Second, he announced on 
March 29 Egypt’s intention to reopen the Suez Canal 
on June 5—a move which raised the hopes of the 
Egyptian public that reconstruction and prosperity 
could come without total peace, and which also 
pleased the world’s maritime powers, not least the 
Soviet Union. What effect these moves will have on 
Soviet-Egyptian relations, and indirectly on the for- 
tunes of the Egyptian Communists, however, remains 
‘to be seen. 


The Case of Syria 


To a greater degree than the Egyptian Commu- 
nists, the Communists in Syria have managed to 
separate their fate and fortunes from the ups and 
‘downs of Soviet-Arab relations. The roots of com- 
munism in Syria (as well as in Lebanon) go back 
‘to the French mandate period prior to World War 
‘Il. As early as the 1920's a few Syrians—including 
‘Khaled Bagdash, the “dean” in seniority and ex- 
perience of all the Communist leaders in Arab coun- 
‘tries and at present the Secretary General of the 
'pro-Moscow wing of the party—treceived training in 
‘Moscow. Bagdash, of Kurdish origin, helped or- 
ganize clandestine trade union activity under the 
‘noses of the French authorities in the 1920's, and 


21 See the author's report of an interview with Sadat in The 
Christian Science Monitor (Boston), Oct. 23, 1974. 


in 1932 he became the First Secretary of the Syrian 
Communist Party, which had emerged as an offshoot 
of the older Lebanese Communist Party. 

In conjunction with nationalist elements, the 
Syrian Communists agitated against the mandate 
throughout the 1930's, especially after France ceded 
the Alexandretta (Iskenderun) district to Turkey in 
1939. During these years, they avoided challenging 
Syria’s big landlords and concentrated on issues 
essentially nationalistic in character. Their national- 
istic agitation resulted in suppression of the party 
and its newspapers after World War II broke out in 
1939, but with the liberation of the territory from the 
Vichy French authorities by the Free French and 
British armies in June 1941 and the easing of 
repressive measures, the Communists resumed their 
activities in support of “national liberation” from 
foreign control (though Syria became formally in- 
dependent in September 1941). 

It was in the late 1940’s that the local Communists 
experienced their first severe setback because of 
their connections with the USSR. What led to the 
setback was the Palestine question, root and core 
of the Middle East conflict over the next three dec- 
ades. In 1947, during the regime of Syrian dictator 
Adib Shishakli, the Soviet Union voted for the parti- 
tion of Palestine into separate Jewish and Arab 
states. Although Arab opposition in the United Na- 
tions defeated the partition proposal temporarily, 
the measure ultimately passed the General Assembly, 
and when the state of Israel came into being in 
May 1948, Moscow recognized it immediately. This 
situation brought a heavy crackdown on the Syrian 
Communists. 

Hence, not until 1955 did the Syrian Communists 
achieve a clearly definable political victory. This 
involved the suppression of the powerful quasi- 
Fascist Parti Populaire Syrien (Popular Syrian Party) 
after the murder of nationalist political leader Adnan 
Malki.” 

By that time, of course, Syrian-Soviet relations 
at the state level had entered a honeymoon phase. 
Having begun initially in 1954 as trade overtures, 
Soviet approaches to Syria were already netting 
Damascus more tangible benefits, such as respect- 
able amounts of Soviet military assistance and arms 


22 The Popular Syrian Party advocated the formation of a “Greater 
Syria” which would include not only Syria but also Lebanon, Jordan, 
and Cyprus. It threatened a military takeover in Syria, and in 1962 it 
made an abortive coup attempt in Lebanon. Tne Communists made its 
suppression an article of faith and have disliked all similar pan-Arab 
parties. 
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sales and the dispatch of Soviet military missions. 
The honeymoon continued in subsequent years as 
relations between nearly all the Arab governments 
(except for the doomed regime of Prime Minister 
Nury al-Said in nearby Iraq) and the West gradually 
deteriorated. 

Nevertheless, Khaled Bagdash remained in exile 
in Eastern Europe from 1958 until 1966. Although 
the Baath (Arab Socialist Resurrection) Party carried 
out a revolution in Syria in 1963, the local Com- 
munists got little satisfaction from it—partly be- 
cause the Baath profoundly distrusted the Com- 
munists and partly because the Iraqi wing of the 
Baath Party had, during its nine months of power 
in 1963, ruthlessly crushed the Communists and 
thus made the latter suspicious of all Baathists. 
Only in February 1966, when a conspiracy of 
Baathist officers belonging mostly to the minority 
Alawite sect overthrew President Amin al-Hafez and 
the Baathist old guard under Premier Salah al-Bitar, 
did the Syrian Communists obtain the political free- 
dom that they have enjoyed ever since. (In no other 
Arab country, it should be underscored, have the 
local Communists operated for so long a period es- 
sentially free of political restraints.) 

Under the neo-Baathist regime of 1966, the Com- 
munists also won their first cabinet post. The deci- 
sion to allot the Communists this post, however, was 
clearly connected with an intensification of ties be- 
tween Damascus and Moscow. In April 1966, Syrian 
Premier Youssef Zaouyyen visited Moscow and re- 
turned with a Soviet commitment to assist in con- 
struction of the long-delayed Euphrates Dam, which 
was of crucial importance to Syria’s water- and 
hydro-power-hungry agricultural economy, by pro- 
viding an initial loan of $150 million and Soviet 
technical experts. 

After Hafez al-Assad, Minister of Defense, 
launched his “corrective movement” and took over 
the presidency in November 1970 in the wake of 
Syria’s unsuccessful military intervention in support 
of the Palestine guerrillas’ civil war against King 
Hussein of Jordan, the Communists acquired an 
additional post in his reshuffled cabinet and eight 
seats in the 173-seat People’s Council (parliament). 
The two Communist ministers were Youssef Faisal, a 
party Politburo member, who was named Minister 
of State, and Omar Sebai, a member of the party’s 
Central Committee, who took over the key portfolio 
of Minister of Communications. 

In May 1971, Assad laid the groundwork for a 
“National Progressive Front,” in which the Com- 


munists would have an assured if subordinate role 
by setting up a 13-man preparatory committee to 
plan for its formation. Just prior to conducting a 
referendum which confirmed him in the presidenc 
in March 1971, he went so far as to advocate even 
tual transformation of such a front into a single 
political party,** but the Communists rejected this 
idea. Communist sources explained to this write 
at the time that they feared that such a move would 
result in the Syrian party’s formal dissolution (as i 
Egypt and the Sudan) and its ultimate disappearance 

The close identification of the Syrian Communists 
with Moscow’s line, however, rendered their domestic 
position tenuous, although the 1967 Arab-lsrael 
war had not led to the kind of acute or dramatic 
problems between Damascus and Moscow that it 
had generated between Cairo and Moscow. Signs 
of an emerging détente between the USSR and the 
United States produced even greater disquiet i 
Syria than in Egypt. This concern was reflected in the 
refusal of Syria’s neo-Baathist regime to go along with 
Nasser in endorsing US Secretary of State Rogers 
Arab-Israeli peace initiative in 1970 (which also had 
Moscow’s. blessing). Moreover, President Assad 
declared on several occasions that he did not accept 
UN Resolution 242 of November 22, 1967, as the 
basis for a Middle East political settlement, although 
he added that he supported Egypt’s right to use every 
means of recovering its lost territory.* Following 
Assad’s visit to Moscow in February 1971, Soviet 
commentators claimed that Syria had withdrawn 
its opposition to Resolution 242, but this shift was 
not clear from Assad’s own statements for another 
year.”° 

That the Syrian Communists were beginning to 
feel the strain of adapting to a Soviet policy line 
favoring a peaceful political settlement of the Arab- 
Israeli conflict and recognition of Israel’s right to 
exist was evident in Bagdash’s speech at the 24th 
CPSU Congress in April 1971. He deemed it neces- 
Sary to reassure his colleagues: 


The interests of the USSR are inseparable from those 
of the world Communist movement and of all peoples. 
There are no contradictions between their genuine 
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23 One-party rule had never worked in Syria, and it also bore the 
stigma of the brief union with Egypt, when Cairo made some efforts to 
establish the Egyptian ASU in Syria. Assad seems to have broached 
the idea only once and then dropped it. 

24 E.g., Assad statement on March 8, 1971, the anniversary of the 
Baathist revolution, broadcast by Damascus Radio. 

5 Cf. Assad speech of March 8, 1972, broadcast by Damascus Radio. 
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national interests and those of the great socialist 

state, the USSR. That, indeed, is the objective foun- 

Jation of true internationalism, and we are confident 
§that harmony and identity of genuine patriotic and 
Wnternational interests is fully possible.** 


} Nor was this the sole issue upon which the Syrian 
sCommunists found themselves out of step with the 
Baathist regime. They, in concert with Moscow, 
only lukewarmly “supported” the tripartite Arab 
federation of Egypt, Syria, and Libya, formally estab- 
lished in September 1971.” (The Russians received 
this event with something less than enthusiasm be- 
cause they disliked the visceral anti-communism of 
Libya’s “strong man,” Muammar al-Qaddafi.) With 
respect to the Soviet-Egyptian friendship treaty, 
however, the Syrian Communists waxed more ef- 
fusive, calling it a “serious blow” to the United States 
and Israel “—despite the fact that Assad refused to 
sign a similar pact with Moscow. 

Sadat’s expulsion of Soviet advisers from Egypt 
in July 1972 further intensified the friction. Bagdash 
conveyed his condemnation of the Egyptian action to 
the Syrian cabinet and warned the Assad govern- 
ment against taking any similar steps, threatening 
to withdraw the two Communist members from the 
cabinet and the party from the National Front if 
Soviet advisers in Syria were asked to depart.” 
(By this juncture, Soviet experts were involved in 
nearly 50 industrial and agricultural projects in 
Syria—indeed, some 1,000 were working on the 
Euphrates Dam project alone. In addition, several 
hundred Soviet military advisers were busy train- 
ing the Syrian armed forces.) Although unapprecia- 
tive of the Communist pressure, Assad soon gave 
Bagdash public reassurance. In an interview with a 
Beirut newspaper, he asserted that Syria still needed 
the Soviet experts.” 

The expulsion of Soviet advisers from Egypt also 
brought to a head a simmering conflict within the 
Syrian Communist Party itself. According to avail- 
able information, a split in the Central Committee 
had developed over the political platform submitted 
to the party’s Third Congress in December 1971, and 
an anti-Bagdash, anti-Moscow faction headed by 
Danie! Nehme, one of Bagdash’s old colleagues, had 


26 World Marxist Review (London), June 1971. 

2? Verbal statements by Syrian Communist leaders and their 
Lebanese supporters. 

28 TASS, June 3, 1971. 

29 Author's personal conversation with a Syrian cabinet minister. 

3° Aj-Anwar (Beirut), Aug. 5, 1972. 


emerged. The fundamental disagreement had con- 
cerned the merits of Soviet policy toward the Middle 
East. At the end of June 1972, A/-Rayah, a Beirut 
newspaper friendy to the old neo-Baathist group 
ousted by Assad in 1970, had published what was 
quite probably an authentic critique of the dissident 
faction’s views by a spokesman for the Soviet leader- 
ship. First, the critique warned that the Syrian and 
Egyptian armies were still too weak to face war with 
Israel: 


War will bring fresh catastrophes to progressive 
Arab regimes .. . we are not against @ military solu- 
tion as such; we are only realistic. 


It was wrong, the critique went on, for Syria to go 
on supporting extremist guerrilla groups like the 
Popular Front for the Liberation of Palestine (PFLP), 
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Khaled Bagdash, Secretary General of the Central 
Committee of the Syrian Communist Party. 


—Camera Press via Pictorial Parade. 
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headed by George Habbash, and to call for liquida- 
tion of the Israeli state. The Palestine struggle was 
“not the axis of the Arab liberation struggle. Its 
axis is strengthening the progressive democratic 
regimes and enabling socialism to triumph.” The 
USSR, the statement continued, wished to avoid 
risking a potentially serious confrontation with the 
United States, and: 


An Arab-Israeli war could lead to an American-Soviet 
confrontation. We do not conceal that only out of 
dire necessity would we go to such lengths. .. . 
You must not imagine that you can inter Israel 
by war and start up a Palestine state. That is the 
third world war.* 


According to the later account of Riad Turk, one 
of the Central Committee members who opposed 
Bagdash, these remarks—attributed by some ob- 
servers to Boris Ponomarev, Moscow’s top ideological 
specialist on the Third World—were the “straw that 
broke the camel’s back.” As Turk put it, “we dis- 
covered that these remarks called for a general 
debate, especially because Bagdash began using 
them against us.” ? 

In light of the Soviet setback in Egypt, Moscow 
evidently concluded that it would be wise to try to 
reconcile the factions for the time being, lest any 
internecine quarreling within the Syrian party jeop- 
ardize the Soviet position in Syria. Toward the end 

of July 1972, the Russians succeeded in getting 
Bagdash and his opponents to send a seven-man 
delegation from both factions to Moscow. The pro- 
Moscow, pro-Bagdash members included not only 
Bagdash himself but also Mourad Malek and Minister 
of State Youssef Faisal; the Supporters of the anti- 
Moscow rebels were Zaher Abdel Samed, Riad Turk, 
and Wassef Faisal (all members of the party’s Cen- 
tral Committee and Politburo). These individuals 
then engaged in a “dialogue” under the auspices of 
the CPSU. 

Under strong Soviet pressure, the two factions 
agreed to cool their dispute for the moment. Bagdash 
withdrew a statement he had made in April 1972 
criticizing the dissidents, and-the two factions con- 
sented to dissolve all the committees that each had 
formed separately since April 1972. In addition, a 
four-member committee was set up to study the 
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$1 Quoted from A/ Rayah by David Hirst, in The Guardian (London) 
June 28, 1972. 
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causes of the schism. Commenting subsequentl 

on the meetings, Riad Turk acknowledged the 
“valuable contribution” of the Russians but averred: 
“We refuse the claim that our Soviet comrade 

know better about our country’s conditions than we 
does 

From that time until after the October 1973 war, 
the party kept its internal split carefully under wraps. 
Its actions, however, did not by any means eliminate 
the sources of friction between the Soviet and Syrian 
governments. For example, the USSR’s reluctance 
to supply offensive, as opposed to defensive, weapons 
to Syria did not sit well with Damascus. Indeed, it is 
now clear that the Assad government interpreted the 
Soviet criticism of the Syrian Communist program 
in June 1972 as an implied warning that the USSR 
would refuse, as it had in the case of Egypt, to fur- 
nish such weapons under existing circumstances, 
and the Syrians strongly resented what they regarded 
as insufficient support from Moscow. 

The Syrian authorities were also irritated because 
Moscow failed to live up to its promise to send 
either President Nikolai Podgorny or Premier Aleksei 
Kosygin to take part in the ceremonies marking 
completion of the first stage of the Euphrates Dam 
project in July 1973. Instead, it dispatched CPSU 
Poliburo member Andrei Kirilenko, an individual 
several notches down on the Soviet leadership 
ladder. This action rankled all the more in Damascus 
because Kosygin had visited Iraq in April 1972 to 
help open the North Rumaila oilfield — a project 
which the USSR had assisted—and Podgorny had 
presided at ceremonies in Egypt in December 1971 
to inaugurate the power stations of the Aswan High 
Dam. 

Indeed, throughout the spring and summer of 
1973—a period when Assad, probably without Soviet 
knowledge, evidently began war preparations in 
concert with Sadat—there was underlying tension 
between Moscow and Damascus. It worsened visibly 
shortly before the outbreak of the October war, 
although it seems evident today that Western ob- 
servers at the time exaggerated the degree to which 
this was true. 

The specific occurrence that precipitated the flare- 
up of Syrian anger was Syria’s loss of 13 MIG-19 
and MIG-21 fighters in a dogfight with Israeli 
planes near Latakia, in the wake of an Israeli ambush. 
This vivid demonstration of Israeli air superiority 
rubbed raw nerves in Damascus, for Assad and his 
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rilitary commander-in-chief, Lieutenant-General 
ustapha Tlass, had apparently been trying to get 
oscow to provide Syria with the MIG-23 and train 
yrian pilots on it. (Moscow eventually agreed to 
so, but not until after the October war.) Soon 
ifter the air battle, the Syrian government clamped 
strictions on the Soviet advisers in Syria, requir- 

g them to have special travel permits for their 
very move. 

To a certain extent, this step probably re- 
sulted from a desire on the part of the Syrian gov- 
rnment, then almost ready to join with Sadat in 
undertaking a war against Israel, to keep the Rus- 
sians in the dark about its plans, but genuine dis- 
runtlement with the Russians was also a factor. 
“or instance, in a stormy interview with Soviet Am- 

ssador Nuritdin Mukhitdinov, Syrian Foreign Minis- 
er Abdel Halim Khaddam accused the Soviet 
*xperts of behaving like a “state within a state’— 
"he same charge that Egypt had leveled at its Soviet 

xperts before it ordered their departure. It appears 
hat Khaddam was especially unhappy at the 
-efusal of Soviet missile officers to release to Syrian 
fficers the fuses for the latest SAM anti-aircraft 
issiles installed around naval facilities that both 
he Syrians and Russians used at the ports of Latakia 
nd Tartous. 

In spite of Knaddam’s strong words, however, the 
Syrians stopped there and did not toss the Russians 
out of the country. In fact, Soviet nationals and 
property suffered some losses when the October war 
broke out shortly thereafter. It is not clear whether 
Soviet missile crews manned the defenses of Latakia, 
Tartous, Homs, and other Syrian cities, all of which 

ndured severe punishment in the war, but the Soviet 
ultural center in Damascus did take a direct hit 
on October 9 during the only Israeli air raid on the 
city, with at least one Soviet member of the staff 
illed and others wounded.** Moreover, a Soviet 

erchant ship, the Ilya Mechnikov, which had ar- 
rived at Tartous on October 5 just before the war 

‘began, was sunk in a bombardment by Israeli mis- 
isile boats on October 12. 

After the October war, there were further com- 
plications in Syrian-Soviet relations, accompanied by 
‘a revival of feuding within the Syrian Communist 
Party. After the Bagdash faction endorsed UN 
‘Resolution 338, which called for a Middle East 


34 TASS report, Oct. 12, 1973, in USSR and Third World, Vol. 3, No. 
7, p. 485. 
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cease-fire and implementation of UN Resolution 
242," the anti-Moscow, anti-Bagdash faction in 
December 1973 convened what it called the “Fourth 
Party Congress of the Syrian Communist Party.” 
This congress elected its own Central Committee and 
named Riad Turk “First Secretary’”—thus directly 
challenging Bagdash. Indeed, the declaration issued 
by the congress was tantamount to an ouster of 
Bagdash and his followers.** 

As a result of these developments, Syria now has 
two separate Communist parties. Bagdash and his 
group have continued to support the Soviet line 
and to follow Kremlin instructions. On Israel and 
Palestine, for example, Bagdash—along with the 
Russians—has come around to favor separate Arab 
and Jewish states. As he puts it, he refuses to ad- 
vocate the “destruction” of Israel since this implies 
genocide against the Jews as a people. Like Moscow, 
he took a highly skeptical attitude toward Secretary 
of State Kissinger’s efforts to negotiate the Syrian- 
Israeli disengagement agreement (concluded in May 
1974 after tough bargaining). He maintained, as 
have numerous Soviet commentators, that peace in 
the Middle East depends on both big powers, not 
just one, and that no settlement of the situation 
can be accomplished without the full participation 
of the USSR in a reconvened peace conference in 
Geneva. 

With regard to the nature of Arab communism, 
Bagdash—again in concert with the Russians—holds 
that “differing conditions” throughout the Arab 
world require separate Arab Communist parties. To 
arguments that a united Arab Communist party would 
help pave the way for overall Arab unity, he replies 
that the formation of such a party is impossible at 
present: current conditions do not provide the right 
climate, and past Arab experiments with “organic 
unity’—for instance, the Egypt-Syria union of 
1958-61, the abortive efforts to establish a Maghreb 
union of North African states and parties, and the 
unsuccessful attempts to unite North and South 
Yemen—have shown that Arab unity cannot be 
achieved without preconditions.” 

The anti-Bagdash faction, in contrast, has adopted 
an independent posture. Like the Palestine Libera- 
tion Organization (PLO), it holds that the eradication 
of the state of Israel does not imply the wiping out 
of the Jewish people. It declares: 
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The Soviets fought the Nazis in World War II, but 
they were not fighting to destroy the German people. 
We are fighting Zionism, not Jews.” 


Because of its dedication to the elimination of 
the state of Israel, however, it was no more en- 
thusiastic than Bagdash and his supporters about 
Secretary of State Kissinger’s endeavors to bring 
about a disengagement agreement between Syria and 
Israel, and it has seemed equally prepared to sup- 
port the contention that peace cannot be achieved 
in the Middle East without the involvement of the 
Soviet Union as well as the United States, and that 
a Middle East settlement cannot be effected with- 
out reopening the Geneva peace conference with the 
USSR as a full participant. With regard to Arab com- 
munism, it advocates the establishment of a single 
Communist Party for the entire Arab world. Like 
the ideal that the Baath Party espouses (although the 
Baathists are actually split into quarreling pro- 
Syrian and pro-lraqi factions at the moment), such 
a party would be divided into “regional” branches 
but have a central, pan-Arab “Command.” The fact 
that Arab Communists exist and operate within a 
number of Arab countries, the anti-Bagdash group 
maintains, is not sufficient justification for keeping 
separate Communist parties. To the argument that 
present circumstances do not afford the necessary 
preconditions for the formation of a unified party, 
the faction responds in idealistic fashion: 


It is not possible to put conditions on the form of 
Arab unity. If so, why did we Support the federation 
of Egypt, Syria, and Libya without preconditions? *° 


It is important to note, however, that this Split 
in the Communist Party has not thus far affected the 
Standing of the Communist members of the gov- 
ernment or the nature of Communist representation 
in the National Progressive Front. Moreover, Bag- 
dash’s continued enjoyment of the confidence of the 
lraqi leadership was evidenced in March 1975 when 
he went to Baghdad, with apparent official approval, 
to make an attempt at mediation after lraqi-Syrian 
relations had deteriorated because of ideological 
quarrels between the rival Baathist factions in 
Damascus and Baghdad and because of a dispute 
over the sharing of the waters of the Euphrates River, 
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*9 Interview with a Lebanese editor close to the Syrian Communist 
Party. 


In these regards, then, the Bagdash faction remains 
dominant. Probably the explanation of its continued 
Status lies in the undertakings of the USSR since 
the October 1973 war to ameliorate Soviet relations 
with the Assad government. 


The Case of Iraq 
Eee 


As in Syria, the domestic political fortunes of the 
Communists in Iraq have risen markedly in recent 
years. The current Baathist regime of President 
Ahmad Hassan al-Bakr and Vice-President Saddam 
Hussein Takriti, who became the regime’s real 
“strong man” in 1971, has coupled an external 
policy of cultivating closer relations with the Soviet 
Union with an internal policy of legalizing the 
Moscow-oriented Iraqi Communist Party. It has, in 
fact, made the Communists a junior partner of the 
ruling Baath Socialist Party in a “National Progres- 
sive Front” coalition formed in 1973. 

Prior to 1971, the Iraqi Communists had experi- 
enced the same vicissitudes as their counterparts 
in the rest of the Arab world. Outlawed by the British- 
protected Iraqi monarchy in 1934, they remained 
suppressed until the advent of the left-nationalist 
regime of Abdul Karim Kassem, which overthrew the 
monarchy and proclaimed a republic in 1958, bring- 
ing a shift in policy. During his five-year rule, Kassem 
launched Iraq on a pro-Soviet course internationally 
and admitted leftists, including some Communists, 
to government positions at home. His violent over- 
throw in 1963, however, was followed by a sharp 
reaction as the new Baathist regime of Abdel Salem 
Arif unleashed a ruthless Campaign of repression 
in which some 3,000 Communists were killed and 
many others imprisoned—an experience the Com- 
munists have never forgotten. Repression continued, 
though on a lesser scale, under the succeeding 
Baathist regime, which seized power in still another 
coup in July 1968. During 1968-70, some 35 lead- 
ing Communists were killed and numerous others 
jailed in the course of steps taken by the new regime 
to suppress political Opposition. 

The turning point came in 1971 when changes 
in the leadership resulted in the elevation of Saddam 
Hussein Takriti to the vice-presidency of the Revo- 
lutionary Command Council, Iraq’s top ruling body. 
With President Ahmad Hassan al-Bakr, the chief of 
State, serving more as a last remaining link with 
the traditional Sunni Muslim chiefs of the army 
than as a strong chief executive, Saddam became 
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the real power in the government as well as in 

e Baath Party (of which he is nominally Deputy 
Secretary General). Saddam proceeded to make 
the forging of closer ties with the USSR the principal 
aim of the regime’s foreign policy—a policy which 
led to the conclusion in April 1972 of a 15-year 
lragi-Soviet friendship treaty, and which has also 
resulted in an increased flow of Soviet arms aid to 


‘Hlrag, as well as growing Soviet involvement in the 


development of Iraq’s important oil industry. 

These developments in Iraqi-Soviet interstate re- 
lations eventually had important repercussions on 
the domestic status of the Iraqi Communists. With 
the conclusion of the friendship treaty, Baghdad 
grew in importance as a focus of Soviet-sponsored 
international front activities, and during 1972-73 
there was a constant stream of visits to the Iraqi 
capital by Soviet-bloc and fellow-traveling European 
front groups. One of many examples of these ac- 
tivities was a seminar on the “uses of Arab oil 
against imperialism,” staged in Baghdad in Novem- 
ber 1972 jointly by the World Peace Council, the 
Afro-Asian People’s Solidarity Organization (AAPSO) 
and the Iraqi National Council for Peace and Solidar- 
ity. This last body embraced Baathists, Commu- 
nists, left-wing elements of the Kurdistan Demo- 
cratic Party (KDP), and some mixed “progressive 
nationalists,” including remnants of the old Iraqi 
Nasserite groups. It proved to be the forerunner of 
the later-created National Progressive Front, which 
brought the Iraqi Communists into junior partner- 
ship with the Baath. 

Only a few months after the first anniversary of 
the lraqi-Soviet friendship treaty, the careful pre- 
paratory work of Saddam—actively abetted by such 
veteran Soviet Third World diplomatists as Boris 
Ponomarev—bore fruit in the signing, in July 1973, 
of an agreement setting up the nucleus of the pro- 
jected National Progressive Front. As conceived by 
Saddam, the Front was to link the Baath with the 
Communists and the Kurdish Democratic Party 
(KDP), representing the vast majority of Iraq's 
estimated three million Kurds, in a tripartite coali- 
tion aimed at permanently consolidating the power 
of the Baathist regime. The Baath and the Com- 
munists both signed the July 1973 agreement (the 
latter thereby gaining full legal status); however, in 
spite of urging by Moscow and some KDP leftists, 
the main leadership of the KDP, dominated by the 
aging General Mullah Mustapha Barzani, rejected 
the accord. 

The KDP’s refusal to join the National Progressive 
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Front was prompted by the total failure of negotia- 
tions, begun after the conclusion in March 1970 of 
a four-year truce agreement aimed at ending nine 
years of armed Kurdish rebellion against Baghdad, 
to produce any progress toward the Kurds’ goal of 
a politically autonomous Iraqi Kurdistan. More im- 
portant, however, were the political consequences of 
the refusal. On the one hand, it dealt a blow to the 
regime’s hopes of consolidating its power by drawing 
the Kurds into a political coalition with the Baath and 
the Communists. On the other, it started a chain 
of events that involved the Communists in a con- 
flict of their own with the main faction of the KDP 
and led to a damaging setback for Soviet efforts to 
play a mediatory role in furtherance of Moscow’s 
political objectives in Iraq. 

Amidst steadily worsening relations between the 
Kurds and the Iraqi Communists, many of whose 
leaders are themselves Kurds, fighting broke out 
in northern Iraq in November 1973 between Com- 
munist militia and Barzani’s partisans, with the latter 
quickly gaining the upper hand. The Communists 
promptly accused Barzani’s supporters and other 
“reactionary” leaders of the KDP, such as KDP 
Secretary General Habib Karim, of “slaughtering” 
Kurdish Communists, and the KDP in turn accused 
Saddam Hussein’s Baathist government of arming 
the Communists to attack the Kurds. These develop- 
ments culminated a year of unsettling events in Iraq, 
which had included frontier clashes with Iran, border 
troubles with Kuwait, and an abortive coup attempt 
in July by Baathist Chief of Security Nazem Kassar, 
in which Iraqi Defense Minister Hamed Chebab 
had been killed. 

With a view to calming the increasingly unstable 
lraqgi political situation, Moscow dispatched 
Ponomarev at the head of a strong Soviet delega- 
tion—which also included Rostislav Ulianovsky, 
deputy chief of the CPSU Central Committee’s Inter- 
national Department—to Baghdad at the end of 
November 1973. The delegation met with both 
Baathist and KDP officials and apparently made a 
major effort to mediate the Kurdish problem. 
Ponomarev and Iraqi Foreign Minister Abd al-Baaki 
signed a “plan for cooperation and struggle in the 
Arab region” which the Soviet media hailed as hav- 
ing “great significance for all the liberation move- 
ments of the world,” “ but the delegation’s apparent 
attempt to promote a rapprochement with the Kurds 
produced nothing more than a joint Communist- 
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Aziz Muhammad, right, Secretary General of the Cen- 
tral Committee of the Iraqi Communist Party, re- 
ceives the People’s Friendship Order from Soviet 
President N. V. Podgorny in a Moscow ceremony 
last November. 


—V. Sobolev for TASS via Sovfoto. 


KDP statement to the effect that it was a good thing 
that the armed clashes between Kurds and Com- 
munists in the north had ended.‘ It appears that 
Ponomarev and Ulianovsky, before returning to Mos- 
cow, paid a secret visit to Barzani’s headquarters 
in northern Iraq to deliver a message from Brezhnev 
criticizing the Kurdish leader’s attitude toward the 
lraqi Communists and the regime—again to no avail. 
Barzani’s political adviser, Dr. Mahmoud Osman, 
told this writer in Kurdistan in March 1974, following 
the Kurds’ resumption of all-out war against 
Baghdad, that the last visits by Soviet emissaries 
had been in December 1973 and that “none of these 
visits had led anywhere.” 

Although spokesmen for the left wing of the KDP— 
notably Dara Tewfik, editor of the Kurdish-language 
Baghdad newspaper Al-Takhi—continued to argue 
that the KDP ought to work Out a modus vivendi 
with the Communists and that the heavy Kurdish 
membership of the Communist Party should Support 
this idea, the renewal of full-scale hostilities between 
Kurdish and government forces removed all hopes 
for such maneuvers. By the end of 1974, the war 
had reached tragic proportions, imposing a heavy 
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drain on lraqi manpower and oil revenues*? and 
threatening an extension of border hostilities with 
lran, which continued to supply the Kurds with arms, 
vehicles, food, medical supplies, and probably 
money. An all-out Iraqi offensive in September, in 
which the government forces used the latest Soviet 
equipment including mountain tanks and large troop- 
carrying helicopters, failed to cut the Kurds’ life- 
lines to the Iranian border. The arrival of winter 
snows brought a stalemate in the fighting with 
Barzani’s Pesh Merga forces controlling the frontier 
areas all the way from Khanaqin, on the Iranian 
border, to Zakho, near the Turkish and Syrian 
frontiers. 

In the spring of 1975, however, an international 
maneuver drastically changed the situation. After 
some secret diplomatic preparations, Saddam 
Hussein and the Shah of Iran were brought together 
at the Algiers oil congress by President Houari 
Boumedienne of Algeria. There, on March 6, they 
concluded an agreement—formally ratified by the 
signing of a protocol by the two governments’ foreign 
ministers in Teheran on March 17—whereby Iran 
agreed to stop all aid to the Kurds in return for Iraqi 
acceptance of the Iranian interpretation that the 
Shatt al-Arab river boundary between the two coun- 
tries ran down the middle of the river bed. Deprived 
of their Iranian assistance, the Kurds were obliged 
to end their resistance. Barzani and some of his aides 
took refuge in Iran just before Iranian forces sealed the 
border against their former protégés on April 1. A 
few thousand Pesh Merga fighters and civilians ac- 
cepted Iraqi offers of an amnesty and surrendered to 
the Iraqi forces. Many more Kurds chose the path 
of exile and made their way into Iran, suffering 
thousands of casualties from freezing, wounds, and 
disease on the way. 

The collapse of the Kurdish revolt and the un- 
easy Iraqi détente with Iran brought about by the 
Algiers agreement of March seem to have caught 
both the Soviet Union and the Iraqi Communists by 
Surprise: certainly, there was no early evidence that 
they had any part in it whatever. In any case, the 
total collapse of Soviet hopes of using the Kurds as 
a lever of influence in the politics of Iraq and the 
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42 lraqi government sources privately indicated to the author that 
they estimated the cost of the Kurdish war to the government in 1974 
at about 1.5 billion US dollars—equivalent to nearly one-third of Iraq’s 
total oil revenues for that year. Kurdish sources estimated government 
Casualties at 8,000 killed and a much larger number wounded, 


placing their own losses at Only one-fourth those of the government 
forces. 


Persian Gulf oil region has made the Iraqi Communist 
Party doubly important in Soviet political strategy— 
‘a fact which lends key weight, in Soviet calculations, 
to the role of Aziz Muhammad, the 50-year-old 
Kurdish-born Secretary General of the party. Muham- 
mad was first elected Secretary General in 1964, 
during the period of Communist persecution in Iraq 
following the Baathist coup of 1963, when the party 
was reorganized around a nucleus of exiles in Eastern 
Europe. Following the first Baathist overtures for a 
reconciliation with the Communists, he returned 
from exile in early 1969 and was reelected Secre- 
tary General at the party’s Second Congress, held in 
Iraq in September 1970. Muhammad, who travels 
and writes in the Communist world under the party 
name of Nazim Ali, led the Iraqi Communist delega- 
tions to the World Conference of Communist Parties 
in Moscow in 1969 and the 24th CPSU Congress 
in 1971, and he had his first meeting with Brezhnev 
in November 1973 following an extensive tour of 
Eastern Europe. 

It has fallen to Muhammad to assert the firmly 
pro-Soviet stand of his party, as he did, for example, 
in a communiqué issued jointly with Bulgarian Com- 
munist leaders in Sofia in August 1974. With regard 
to the ongoing Sino-Soviet conflict, the communiqué 
declared: 


The obstinate actions of the present Chinese leaders 
against the unity of action of the revolutionary forces, 
their anti-Sovietism, [and] their alliance with the 
forces of imperialism strike a serious blow at the 
work of peace and socialism. . . . The two parties 
expressed their will to struggle against all attempts 
to revise the proven principles of Marxism- 
Leninism.* 


Muhammad is personally identified with the 
national front policy in Iraq—a policy also actively 
pushed by Moscow, whose preference for Baathist- 
led “national progressive fronts” in both Syria and 
lraq seems to reflect a realistic recognition of the 
scant possibility of the local Communists’ achieving 
political power for themselves alone. Thus, the fail- 
ure to draw the KDP into the Iraqi National Progres- 
sive Front and the ensuing new war with the Kurds 
have dealt severe setbacks both to Muhammad's 
personal leadership and to Soviet policy in Iraq. 

Nevertheless, there have been no indications thus 
far of changes in Soviet policy and Soviet-lraqi 


#3 Agence France Presse report from Sofia, Aug. 7, 1974. 
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governmental relations that might affect the present 
favored position of the Iraqi Communists as junior 
partners of the Baath in the ruling coalition. 

Even so, the partnership is hardly one that rests 
on a firm and lasting foundation. Kurdish observers 
contend that the Communists, now enjoying fully 
legal status for the first time in four decades, will 
not long be content with their minority status in the 
National Progressive Front, which has earned them 
only three out of 16 cabinet seats. These observers 
recall that Muhammad, even when he signed the 
July 1973 agreement establishing the Front, declared 
that “our ambitions, we the Communists, do not stop 
at the limits of this militant document, nor at the 
limit of coalition relations between our two parties.” “* 

For its part, too, the Baath remains extremely 
wary of the Communists’ intentions. Indeed, this 
wariness was expressed at the very start of the two 
narties’ uneasy honeymoon, when the Baathist news- 
paper A/ Thawra—in a warning reminiscent of 
Egyptian fears of a leftist “vanguard party” within 
the ASU—stressed that “the rules of action within 
the Front, especially the role of each party, must be 
firmly respected in all fields and under all condi- 
tions.” Noting that there had in the past been “‘se- 
cessionist” elements in the Communist party that 
opposed the Baath, the journal went on to say: 


We hope that the Communist comrades will exert 
special, concentrated efforts to ensure that such ele- 
ments do not bring their old outlooks and actions 
with them into the party, thereby forming an ele- 
ment of disturbance within the Front or helping to 
blow up the Front under some pretext. . . . The Com- 
munist comrades must avoid acting in a manner 
which would show them as having come to fill an 
existing vacuum, or to remove others from positions 
the Communists believe belong to them. In our opin- 
ion, the Communists must take extreme care to act 
as allies and friends who love their Baathist and 
other comrades.” 


One of the immediate consequences of the defeat 
of the Kurdish revolt has been a renewal of the old 
strains between the rival Baathist clans in power in 
Baghdad and Damascus, with Iraq renewing its 
charges—originally dating back to 1962, when 
Turkey, Syria, and Iraq, with Soviet financial aid, all 


44 For Muhammad's statement, see The Baghdad Observer, July 13, 
1973. 
45 Al Thawra (Baghdad), quoted by Iraqi News Agency, Aug. 2, 1973. 
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began work on power and irrigation dams on the 
Euphrates River—that Syria was withholding needed 
water from Iraq. The water shortage in Iraq follow- 
ing the completion of new stages of Syria’s Tabga 
Dam was genuine. So was the Soviet Union’s em- 
barrassment, because Moscow had sought for years, 
without success, to bring about Syrian-lraqi-Turkish 
accords on sharing the water of the Euphrates. It 
appeared to many observers that Baghdad, freed of 
the terrible burden of the Kurdish war, might now 
turn its full fury against President Assad of Syria and 
the Syrian Baath. 

This possibility has not been ignored in Syria. Dur- 
ing the congress of the Syrian Baath in Damascus in 
early April, at least 200 Syrians including Marawan 
Hamoui, head of the Syrian Arab News Agency, were 
arrested on suspicion of plotting in favor of Iraq. 
One of the volunteer peacemakers, as noted earlier, 
was Syrian Communist leader Khaled Bagdash, who 
went to Baghdad in mid-April, with Moscow’s appar- 
ent blessing, to try to mediate the conflicts between 
the rival Baathist regimes. 

It remains to be seen whether the Kurdish col- 
lapse and lIraq’s renewed political conflict with Syria 
will weld the loose-seamed Baathist-Communist co- 
alition in Baghdad any more tightly together. Grow- 
ing Iraqi interest in Western offers of trade and tech- 
nology, already evidenced by a sharp rise in trade 
with Western countries, is clearly a matter of some 
concern to Moscow, but whatever effects, if any, 
this may have on Soviet-lragi governmental relations 
and the internal political situation in Iraq still lie in 
the future. 


The Case of Lebanon 
pe eek LAE ee 


In many ways, the experience of the Lebanese 
Communist Party—notwithstanding the fact that it 
operates with freedom in the only Arab parliamen- 
tary democracy left in the Middle East—mirrors 
many of the problems that the Communists have 
faced in Egypt, Syria, and Iraq. However, the politi- 
cal fortunes of the party have been less affected than 
those of the Egyptian, Syrian, and Iraqi Communists 
by trends in Soviet international policy and in Soviet- 
Lebanese governmental relations than they have by 
political currents in the Arab world generally and by 
purely internal political developments. 

Founded in 1924 under the French post-World 
War | mandate, the party first went under the name 
of the Lebanese People’s Party but was reconstituted 
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in 1930 as the Lebanese Communist Party, drawing 
its membership from both Lebanon and Syria. Both 
before and after Lebanon’s acquisition of independ- 
ence in 1943, the party was outlawed under most 
Lebanese regimes until August 1970. At that time, 
the intellectual guru of Lebanese leftists, Kamal 
Jumblatt—who, in a typically Lebanese paradox, is 
currently chief of the Progressive Socialist Party 
(PSP) and at the same time one of the country’s 
largest landowners—was Minister of Interior. He 
granted government recognition to the Lebanese 
Communist Party, making it the only legal Commu- 
nist party organization, at that time, in any Arab 
country. 

The party’s principal leaders, most of them old- 
timers, are Nicola Shawi, the Secretary General: 
Georges Hawi, generally regarded as the No. 2 party 
leader; and three other key figures—Youssef al- 
Helou, Muhammed al-Aris, and Artine Madoyan. Al- 
Helou edits the party weekly, A/-Akhbar; al-Aris is 
the most influential Communist in Lebanon’s trade 
union federation, a restive element in a society built 
to some extent on /aissez-faire capitalism and a live- 
and-let-live balance among the country’s multifarious 
Muslim and Christian sects: and Madoyan was once 
leader of the small Armenian Communist faction in 
Lebanon before its merger into the Communist Party. 

For the most part, at least until the last few years, 
the Lebanese Communists have had no major quar- 
rels with Soviet policies. Shawi and Hawi attended 
the 24th CPSU Congress in Moscow in March-April 
1971, praised the Soviet-Egyptian friendship treaty 
of May of that year, and took a clearly pro-Soviet 
stand in Moscow’s ongoing ideological conflict with 
Peking. The Lebanese party, like the Syrian and 
Egyptian Communists, also shared Moscow's cool- 
ness toward the projected tripartite Arab federation 
of Egypt, Syria, and Libya in 1971, and later, during 
and after the October 1973 Arab-Israeli war, most 
Lebanese Communists were critical of Egyptian 
President Sadat’s moves away from Moscow toward 
rapprochement with Washington and of the Egyp- 
tian idea—often expressed by Muhammed Hassa- 
nein Heikal, former editor of Al-Ahram, and other 
Egyptian spokesmen—of “neutralizing” the United 
States, 

Since about 1971, however, the chief—and per- 
haps only—impact of Soviet Mideast policy on Leb- 
aneése communism has been to promote a splintering 
of the party ranks into “left isolationist” and “right 
deviationist” factions, with the former accusing the 
latter of “placing Arab reaction within the ranks of 


the progressive forces,” and the “rightists” charging 
the “leftists” with “adventurism.”“* One of the first 
significant anti-Moscow groups to appear on the 
scene in 1971 was the “League of Lebanese Social- 
ists,” which actually was mainly the political wing 
of the Palestinian guerrilla group calling itself the 
Popular Democratic Front for the Liberation of Pales- 
tine (PDFLP) and headed by Nayef Hawatme, one of 
the most politically articulate and active of the Pales- 
tinian leaders. The appearance of this group was 
followed soon afterward by the emergence of another 
splinter, the Organization of Communist Action in 
Lebanon (OCAL), a Maoist group hostile to Moscow. 
Later still came the Arab Communist Organization, 
a more radical Maoist-terrorist group which was re- 
sponsible for a number of attacks on American in- 
Stallations and property in Lebanon and Syria during 
1973-74. 

These “left deviationist” tendencies in Lebanese 
Communist ranks spurred the orthodox party leader- 
ship to try to rally local and international support. 
At the end of 1972, a seminar on “the relationship 
between the USSR and the Arab Liberation Move- 
ment” was hosted by the Lebanese party in Beirut 
and was attended by a sizable Soviet delegation, by 
Baathists from Lebanon and Iraq, by representatives 
of the Iraqi and Syrian Communist Parties, by as- 
sorted Nasserites and socialists, and by delegates 
from the Eritrean Liberation Front. Despite this 
effort, another pro-Chinese group calling itself the 
Union of Marxist-Leninist Cells in Lebanon and led 
by a party old-timer, Jamil Shatila, broke away from 
the party for a brief period in early 1973. How- 
ever, its members soon returned to the orthodox 
party fold after Shatila, according to a Moscow 
Radio broadcast on April 9, publicly announced the 
dissolution of the union and charged the Chinese 
with having tried to sow dissension in Communist 
ranks not only in Lebanon but also in the Sudan.“ 

Starting in the period 1970-72, as the prospect 
of Sino-American rapprochement loomed and as 
the United States restored diplomatic relations first 
with the Sudan and then with Egypt, the Soviet 
Union sought to bolster its own Middle East position 
vis-a-vis the Chinese by working toward improved 
relations with such radical Arab states as Algeria 
and South Yemen. The orthodox Lebanese Commu- 
nists appeared to approve of these efforts, probably 


#6 A/ Nida (Beirut), June 20, 1971. 
#7? Moscow Radio broadcast of April 9, 1973, in USSR and 
Third Worid, Vol. 3, No. 4, p. 254. 


Nicola Shawi, Secretary General of the Central Com- 
mittee of the Communist Party of Lebanon. 


—Camera Press via Pictorial Parade. 


because they shared, to some extent, Soviet fears of 
growing Chinese influence in the Palestinian move- 
ment and with radical-Marxist Arab regimes such as 
that in South Yemen. 

From time to time, Moscow found it necessary to 
address sharp rebukes to pro-Egyptian elements 
among the Lebanese Communists—such as those 
around the magazine Sawt a/-Urubah (The Voice of 
Arabism)—for accusing the USSR and the United 
States of wanting to freeze the “no war, no peace” 
situation in the Middle East. At the same time, the 
USSR showed its partiality toward the orthodox party 
leadership: for example, in July 1973, following the 
inauguration of the Euphrates Dam in neighboring 
Syria, a Soviet delegation visited Beirut and awarded 
the People’s Friendship Order to Shawi. 


munists have, with some reluctance, accepted Mos- 


| cow’s policy in favor of a peaceful Arab-Israeli politi- | 
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Generally speaking, the orthodox Lebanese Com- | 
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cal settlement involving Arab recognition of Israel’s 
right to exist within its pre-1967 frontiers. Their 
writings show that they also went along with Mos- 
cow’s early hostility toward the Palestinian guerrilla 
movement. This issue, moreover, has now been 
largely removed as a potential source of conflict as 
a result of Palestine Liberation Organization (PLO) 
leader Yasser Arafat’s several recent visits to Mos- 
cow and Soviet endorsement of the idea of a sepa- 
rate Palestinian “entity” or state. Since the shift in 
the Soviet attitude, both Moscow and the Lebanese 
Communists have greatly improved their ties with 
Palestinian movements and voiced support for Al- 
Fatah, the largest guerrilla component of the PLO, 
as well as for the small Communist-led guerrilla 
group, Al-Ansar (The Partisans), which the anti- 
Communist PLO leadership never admitted to mem- 
bership in that organization. 

Despite the growing fragmentation of the extreme 
Left in Lebanon, its overall position has improved 
since 1970 as the result of developments both in 
the Arab world at large and in Lebanon itself. With 
respect to the former, one can discern three impor- 
tant influences. First, the death of Nasser in 1970 
removed from the scene unquestionably the greatest 
hero and myth-figure of the Lebanese Left. In his 
name, the Muslim lower-middle classes of Beirut 
and Tripoli had followed their local political bosses 
into such adventures as the civil war of 1958 and 
had supported the Palestinian presence in Lebanon 
(at the time when this presence still had Nasser’s 
imprimatur). With Nasser’s demise, the Nasserite 
movement in both Lebanon and Syria split into two 
main orientations. The “rightest” elements, who 
stressed the importance of Islamic principles rather 
than the character of US or Soviet policy, looked 
either to Sadat or, more typically, to Libya’s Muam- 
mar al-Qaddafi for inspiration. In some Muslim quar- 
ters of Beirut and Tripoli, pictures of the young 
Libyan leader began to replace the fading portraits 
of Nasser. Qaddafi, for his part, promoted this grow- 
ing adulation by spending Libyan oil money gener- 
Ously to acquire the allegiance of journalists and 
newspapers in Beirut. The more radical] Nasserites, 
particularly among the older generation in Lebanon, 
tended to voice anxiety about the fate of Nasser’s 
social reforms in an Egypt which was once again en- 
couraging private capitalism and welcoming private 
investment from the West, and to drift leftward with 
accusations that Sadat had “betrayed” Nasser’s 
“revolution.” 


Second, the improvement of relations among the 
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“orogressive” Arab states facilitated greater coop- 
eration among the elements of the Lebanese Left 
generally. For example, the Egyptian-Syrian rap- 
prochement that ensued upon President Assad’s 
takeover of power in Syria in November 1970 had 
repercussions on the attitudes of the left-nationalist 
groups in Lebanon. Similarly, the temporary ameli- 
oration of relations between Syria and Iraq following 
Assad’s accession to power in 1970 had a clear im- 
pact on the outlooks of the old left-Nasserite fac- 
tions and the Baathists in Lebanon. This was partic- 
ularly evident in the way they worked together dur- 
ing the student disturbances at the American Uni- 
versity of Beirut, the Beirut Arab University, and 
many secondary schools in Lebanon in 1971-73. 

Third, the formation of “national front” govern- 
ments in Syria and Iraq including both the Baathists 
and the Communists—in conjunction with the ear- 
lier absorption of Egyptian Communists by the rul- 
ing Arab Socialist Union in Egypt, made it easier for 
the Communists, the Baathists, and the Nasserites - 
in Lebanon to collaborate. Again, this was apparent 
in their behavior during the outbreaks of student un- 
rest in 1971-73. It has also been manifest in their 
actions in connection with the ward and tribal vio- 
lence that has especially troubled the northern 
Lebanese port city of Tripoli. In effect, the Syrian, 
Iraqi, and Egyptian regimes, increasingly preoccu- 
pied with their own internal problems, have allowed 
the Lebanese groups that follow their lead much 
greater license to maneuver than was the case pre- 
viously. 

On the micro-scene of purely internal Lebanese 
politics, the Lebanese Communists have actively 
sought political allies, and they have made progress 
toward cooperation with certain groups. For instance, 
they have worked increasingly closely with Kamal 
Jumblatt, who legalized the party when he was In- 
terior Minister and who has powerful allies among 
Lebanon’s wealthiest and most influential families 
and clans. They have also apparently “normalized” 
their relations with some nonterrorist, non-Soviet- 
oriented groups like the Organization of Communist 
Action in Lebanon, which has refused to take any 
position with respect to the Sino-Soviet conflict but 
has in the past criticized the policies and strategies 
of both the USSR and the Lebanese Communists. 
Since the October 1973 Arab-Israeli war, they have 
even made friendly overtures to the mainly under- 
ground Arab Nationalists’ Movement (ANM), the po- | 
litical parent of the radical-Marxist Popular Front for 
the Liberation of Palestine of old ANM militant 


George Habbash. (Even before then, the Lebanese 
party had joined other elements of the Lebanese 
Left in supporting the Palestinian guerrillas during 
the Lebanese army’s weeklong clash with the Pales- 
tinians in the wake of an Israeli attack on Palestinian 
leaders in Beirut in April 1973, in which several of 
the Palestinians and others were killed.) 

It should also be noted, on the other hand, that 
the Lebanese Communists did not join a leftist coali- 
tion of pro-lraq Lebanese Baathists, Trotskyites, Mao- 
ists, and even a remnant of the old Parti Populaire 
Syrien, which united with a large fraction of the 
Palestinian movement and the governments of Iraq 
and Libya in a “rejection front” after Egypt and 
Israel signed a disengagement accord in January 
1974 in the aftermath of the October 1973 war. 
This “front” opposed the idea of a negotiated politi- 
cal settlement with Israel, as advocated by Egypt, 
Syria, and Jordan and supported by both the Soviet 
Union and the United States. 

In general, the Lebanese Left has in recent months 
moved away from international issues such as the 
Palestinian cause—despite the deterioration of the 
overall situation in the Middle East and the danger 
of a new Arab-Israeli war. Instead, it has concen- 
‘trated on “bread-and-butter” issues, such as the 
runaway inflation afflicting Lebanon’s free-enterprise 
economy, the need to modernize the sectarian sys- 
tem of Lebanese politics, political nepotism, and 
corruption. 


The Future 


From these four case studies, one can draw at 
least three broad conclusions. To begin with, friendly 
relations between the USSR and the governments 
of specific Arab countries have tended to bring the 
Communists in the latter lands visible gains in stat- 
ure and position. At the same time, they have im- 
posed inhibitions and restrictions on the activities of 
the local Communists in ways that have made the 
Communists exceedingly vulnerable to the caprices 
of the Arab regimes at all times and notably when 
Soviet-Arab relations have cooled. This situation has 
produced tension and discord among the local Com- 
munists and led to the fragmentation of Communist 
ranks in most places, the ultimate result being a 
weakening of the Communists as a political force. 

| What, then, are the prospects for Communists in 
the Arab world? To attempt to answer this question, 
| one must bear in mind that, as our four cases studies 
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In Raymond L. Garthoff’s article, “SALT and the Soviet Mili- 
tary,” published in the January-February 1975 issue, the 
Editors wish to correct the following errors: 


P. 31, col. 2, line 7: “standing SLBM buildup” should read 
“steady SLBM buildup.” 


P, 32, col. 1, line 17 from bottom: “were not without” should 


read “were met without.” 


P, 32, col. 2, line 12 from bottom: “SS-19’s and SS-18's” 
should read: “SS-17’s, SS-19’s, and SS-18’s.” 


P, 36, col. 1, line 22: “planning meetings” should read “plen- 
ary meetings.” 


Also, in the picture caption on p. 28, Konstantin A. Trusov 


should have been identified as Lt. General instead of Colonel 
General. 


have shown, the Arab world today contains three 
types of Communists, not just one. All three are 
present to a greater or lesser degree in the other key 
Arab states that we have not explicitly examined 
here—for example, Algeria, the Sudan, and South 
Yemen (which is important because its ruling party, 
the National Liberation Front, has established one of 
the most authentically radical regimes in the world). 

The first type is traditional, orthodox, and Mos- 
cow-oriented. Good illustrations would be the Bag- 
dash Communists in Syria and the Iraqi Communist 
Party. While these two groups have recently acquired 
a small share of ruling power, the influence of Com- 
munists of their general persuasion has never been 
substantial in most Arab countries and has by and 
large declined over the years since Egypt’s expul- 
sion of Soviet military advisers in 1972. Such Com- 
munists are literally nonexistent in countries—like 
Libya, Saudi Arabia, and the wealthy oil states of the 
Persian Gulf—where the constitutions and the re- 
gimes have an especially strong Islamic flavor. In 
“progressive” states such as Syria and Iraq, they 
now find themselves under some degree of challenge 
from nationalist-minded Communist elements (e.g., 
the Riad Turk group in Syria). And in Egypt particu- 
larly, they have to compete with a younger New Left 
among the students and with the fanatical Islamic 
radicals of the Right (such as the pro-Libyan Muslim 
fanatics who attacked the Cairo military technical 
academy in April 1974 in an effort to spark a coup 
against Sadat). 

The second type of Communists might have been 
called “Maoist” ten years ago, when the People’s Re- 
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public of China’ seemed to be inspiring all those revo- 
lutionaries who opposed the Soviet line, but in 1975 
they have a more parochial, local look. Communists 
of this sort—of which the group implicated in an 
anti-Nasser plot in Egypt in 1965, just before Nasser 
dissolved the Egyptian Communist Party, affords a 
good example—evince more concern with the eradi- 
cation of what they view as abusive local capitalism 
than with foreign issues, including even the conflict 
with Israel. In general, such Communists seem to 
have increased in number in recent years, though 
their ranks remain thin and their influence slight. 

The third type of Communists are of the armed 
terrorist variety. Perhaps the best illustration is the 
Arab Communist Organization, whose main activities 
have been terrorist attacks against symbols of the 
established order or the Western presence (e.g., 
American banks, British supermarkets, and the 
American University of Beirut). Thus far, such Com- 
munists have had no great impact in the Arab world, 
though they could constitute a threat to existing 
Arab governments in some period of high stress and 
anti-Western feeling—such as another Arab-Israeli 
war Or a renewed oil embargo against the West—by 
carrying on sabotage operations or individual acts of 
terrorism, perhaps in temporary alliance with the 
Palestinian resistance movements. 

With the rise of Arab oil and financial power and 
the emergence of non-Communist local elements de- 
termined to make the Arabs a world economic and 
political force, the positions of all three kinds of 
Communists, never Strong anyway, have visibly de- 
teriorated, and this trend seems likely to continue 
in the immediate future. In the more affluent states 
like Kuwait, where annual per Capita income now ex- 
ceeds that in the United States, communism in any 
form has no ideological appeal at all. In countries 
such as Libya and Saudi Arabia, whose rulers are 
known for their visceral anti-communism, Islam, 
which serves as a state ideology as well as a religion, 
remains a formidable barrier. In “progressive” states 
like Egypt, Syria, and Algeria, “Arab socialism” has 
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turned out to be a pragmatic version of state capi- 
talism—/.e., industrialization is carried out under 
various mixes of private and government ownership. 
Only in South Yemen, which prior to its attainment 
of independence from Great Britain in 1967 was one 
of the poorest countries and had one of the most 
feudal social structures in the entire Arab world, do 
Communists at the moment appear to enjoy fertile 
soil for the propagation of their ideas. | 

It should be pointed out, however, that the pros- 
pects for the three sorts of Arab Communists might 
improve in the event of another major conflict in the 
Middle East—either a war between Israel and the 
Arabs or an “oil” war in the Persian Gulf (especially. 
a conflagration acting out one of the scenarios that 
Western interventionists concerned about the possi- 
bility of the “strangulation” of the Western industrial 
countries have visualized), or both. For instance, 
there are signs that a fifth Arab-Israeli round of hos- 
tilities, if it comes, would prove more savage, though 
perhaps not longer, than the last four have been, 
and just as politically inconclusive. It would also 
probably see major damage inflicted on Western in- 
terests and those Arab elements most involved with 
these interests—particularly if the Arabs were to im- 
pose an oil embargo or employ their huge financial 
holdings as a weapon against the West. This could 
in turn bring about the collapse of regimes like those 
of Sadat, Assad, and the lraqi Baath, as well as of 
the monarchies of the Arab oil countries, and thus 
lead to a more widespread radicalization of Arab so- 
ciety. While Moscow would not necessarily gain in- 
fluence under these circumstances—particularly 
Should the USSR again fail to save the Arabs from 
military defeat—the local Communists might well 
benefit significantly from such a development. Even 
So, however, the Communists seem likely to remain, 
at best, a highly variable integer in the arcane alge- 
bra of power in the Arab world and—with the rise 
of the Arab states as a consequential new bloc in 
the international arena—of global power. 
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By Eusebio M. Mujal-Leon 


he serious illness which struck Francisco 
Franco last summer and the uncertainty sur- 
rounding his succession have underlined the 
increasing political instability in Spain during recent 
months. Not only has the jockeying for power among 
various groups within the ruling elite now begun in 
earnest, but, to complicate matters, the opposition 
to Franco’s 35-year-old rule has continued to grow 
and has become bolder. One element of this opposi- 
tion—the Partido Comunista de Espafa (Spanish 
Communist Party—-PCE)—deserves particular atten- 
tion. Operating illegally since 1939 and for much of 
that time having more members outside Spain than 
within,’ the PCE has built its political base around 
the unofficial trade union movement known as the 
Comisiones Obreras (Workers’ Commissions), and 
since the late 1960’s it has emerged as the best- 
Organized opposition force, one that will probably 
play a significant role in post-Franco Spain. 

The PCE’s commitment to broad coalition politics 
in the struggle against Franco and its “pluralist” 
vision of socialist society have no doubt helped it to 
put across the image of a force committed to ‘““demo- 
cratic” change in the Spain of tomorrow.’ But if the 
Spanish Communists have been accepted by many 
opponents of Franco’s regime as legitimate partners, 
the most important reason for that acceptance has 
been the independent (and at times highly critical) 
posture that the PCE has assumed vis-a-vis the 
Soviet Union since August 1968. This independent 
stance, which represents quite a shift from the tra- 
ditional subservience and unconditional obedience 
associated with the Spanish Party, led the PCE to 
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the brink of a total rupture of relations with the Com- 
munist Party of the Soviet Union (CPSU) and caused 
serious strains within its own ranks. 


The Origins of the Rift 


Although it would be appropriate to date the 
PCE’s adoption of an independent position from the 
party’s criticism of the invasion of Czechoslovakia, 
it is nonetheless clear that Spanish Communist 
reactions to that summer’s events were the result of 
a complex process which had its roots in the 1950's. 
A detailed examination of the interplay between 
internal and international factors in that process is 
beyond the scope of this article, but it is important 
to note that the shift from an unconditional pro- 


eed 

1 Estimates of PCE membership strength vary. In a Dec. 17, 
1970, interview with Frankfurter Rundschau (Frankfurt), 
party Secretary General Santiago Carillo claimed 100,000 members. 
At a press confe;ence in Paris last June, he declared: “The US 
State Department, in a memorandum intended for high-ranking US 
officials, attributes to the Communist Party 30,000 members. This 
figure is far short of the mark. A newsman mentioned the figure of 
150,000. The answer is much closer to the latter figure than the 
former.’’ See Foreign Broadcast Information Service (FBIS), Daily 
Report, Western Europe, June 3, 1974, p. Ol. The New York Times 
(Nov. 17, 1974) attributes 12,000 members to the PCE. The broad 
discrepancy is partly explainable, of course, by more or less 
restrictive definitions of what constitutes membership, but The New 
York Times figure is likely nearer the mark than the party estimate 

2 The PCE has repeatedly stressed its intention to construct a 
“pluralist” socialist society. What it has left ambiguous is the role 
an opposition may play in this ‘‘pluralist’’ context. A close reading of 
PCE documents indicates, however, that an opposition, if tolerated, 
will have its activities carefully circumscribed. On this last point, 
see, among others, Santiago Carrillo, Nuevos Enfoques a Problemas 
de Hoy (New Approaches to Problems of Today), Paris, Editions 
Sociales, 1967; and Libertad y Socialismo (Liberty and Socialism), 
Paris, Editions Sociales, 1971. Also of interest is an article by Juan 
Diz entitled ‘Political Liberties and Socialism,” A/karri/keta (Paris), 
Vol. 2, No. 2, pp. 13-15, which opposes the invasion of Czechoslovakia 
in 1968 but supports that of Hungary in 1956. 
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Soviet stance was heavily influenced not only by 
the leadership’s conscious efforts to make the PCE 
acceptable to other opposition forces but also by 
the personality and generational clashes that shook 
the party in the 1950's. 

By the mid-1960’s, a change in the PCE’s orienta- 
tion had become discernible. The Spanish Com- 
munist leadership moved to strengthen its ties with 
the independent-minded Communist parties of Italy 
and Romania, and in early 1966 no less a figure than 
the Secretary General of the PCE, Santiago Carrillo, 
criticized Soviet violations of the norms of socialist 
legality in the case of Yuli Daniel and Andrei 
Siniavski.* Just as important in the long run were 
the steps taken by the Spanish leader in two books— 
Después de Franco, Qué? (After Franco, What?— 
1965) and Nuevos Enfoques a Problemas de Hoy 
(New Approaches to Problems of Today—1967)— 
to disassociate the PCE (appropriately enough with 
lengthy quotations from Lenin’s works) from what 
was “purely Russian in the Soviet revolution”: the 
repression of political liberties and the implantation 
of a single-party state.‘ 

The “Prague Spring,” which began with the re- 
moval of Antonin Novotny as First Secretary of the 
Czechoslovak Communist Party in January 1968, 
gave the PCE leadership an unprecedented oppor- 
tunity to emphasize the differences between its 
conception of socialism and that of Moscow. The 
Spanish Communists supported the democratization 
of Czechoslovak society, believing that the renovat- 
ing dynamism of Czechoslovak communism offered 
a chance to recover what Santiago Carrillo called 
the “ideological offensive.” ° Shortly after the new 
Prague regime’s “Action Program” appeared in April 
1968, Santiago Alvarez, a member of the PCE Execu- 
tive Committee, not only expressed hearty approval 
for the reforms but went so far as to identify 
Dubcek’s Czechoslovakia as “the type of socialist 
society which, given our concrete conditions and 
experiences, we think we must have in Spain.” ° 

Given this perspective, the PCE leadership no 
doubt followed with growing concern Soviet efforts 
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* Fernando Claudin, “The Split in the Spanish Communist Party,” 
New Left Review (London), No. 71, November-December 1971, p. 76. 
A slightly abridged version appeared in // Manifesto (Rome), 
December 1970, pp. 61-72. 

* See especially Nuevos Enfoques a Problemas de Hoy, pp. 140-65. 
The quotation may be found on p. 140. 

> Santiago Carrillo, “The Struggle for Socialism Today,’’ Nuestra 
Bandera (Brussels), Supplement No. 58, June 1968, p. 41. 

® Mundo Obrero (Paris), No. 11, May 1, 1968. This extract is from 
a lengthier quotation in Claudin, Joc. cit., p. 80. 
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to restrict the scope of the Czech reforms over the 
summer of 1968. Certainly, the PCE publicly sup- 
ported French Communist attempts to defuse the 
burgeoning conflict when five members of the 
Warsaw Pact sent a letter to the Czechoslovak Cen- 
tral Committee in mid-July implicitly threatening 
military intervention if events were not brought 
under control.’ 

The invasion found Santiago Carrillo and Dolores 
Ibarruri, the PCE president, on vacation near Mos-. 
cow. The next morning, these two, along with Luigi 
Longo, Secretary General of the Italian Communist 
Party (PCI), and Giancarlo Pajetta, a PCI Politburo; 
member, met with Mikhail Suslov, a member of the 
Soviet Politburo. During the conversation, Suslov 
reportedly turned to Carrillo and remarked with 
ill-disguised curtness that the latter’s objections to! 
the intervention carried little weight: “After all, you 
represent only a small party.”* On August 23, 
Radio Espana Independiente, the Spanish Communist 
radio transmitter (which was at the time apparently | 
situated in Czechoslovakia but was subsequently 
moved to Romania) broadcast the PCE’s official 
condemnation of the invasion, although a majority 
of the Executive Committee evidently did not gather 
and approve a formal declaration until the beginning 
of September.’ 

That the PCE, a small and clandestine party, dared 
challenge the CPSU so openly over Czechoslovakia 
was noteworthy. What is more significant, however, 
is that the PCE has not backed down from this 
challenge at all, preferring instead to deepen many 
of its initial criticisms. In this regard, it stands in 
marked contrast, for example, to the Partido 
Comunista PortOgues (Portuguese Communist 
Party), which described the intervention as “dictated 
by the overriding necessity of the defense of the 
socialist regime in the entire socialist community 
and of the peace of Europe.” *° 
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7 See FBIS, op. cit., July 23, 1968, p. XI, for a commentary 
broadcast by the PCE radio station, Radio Espana Independiente 
(Radio Free Spain), July 21, 1968. 

8 Le Monde (Paris), Oct. 23, 1970. This incident is recounted in a 
lengthy article by K. S. Karol. 

°L’Humanité (Paris), Sept. 7, 1968, reprinted the text of the 
declaration, stating that the PCE Executive Committee had approved 
it on Aug. 28, 1968. But a pamphlet written by Enrique Lister, 
then a member of the Executive Committee, casts doubt on this 
assertion, claiming that a majority of the Executive Committee did 
not convene until Sept. 6, 1968. See Basta! (Enough!), Paris, n.d. 
The decision to condemn the invasion of Czechoslovakia was 
seemingly taken by only five or six members of the PCE’s highest 
policymaking body. 

10 Radio Free Portugal broadcast of Sept. 25, 1968, in FBIS, 
op. cit., Sept. 27, 1968, p. X2. 


In mid-September 1968, the Central Committee 
%f the PCE met (probably somewhere in France), 
and over the objections of Eduardo Garcia, secre- 
ary for organizational matters, and Agustin Gomez, 
who was responsible for the party’s affairs in the 
3asque provinces (Euzkadi), it voted overwhelmingly 
‘65 to 5) to ratify the Executive Committee’s state- 
ment condemning the Soviet invasion of Czecho- 
slovakia."’ But it is doubtful that at this juncture 
anti-Soviet sentiment in the Central Committee was 
actually that strong, and even more doubtful that 
it represented the feelings of the rank and file. As an 
aditorial published in the party newspaper Mundo 
Dbrero and broadcast into Spain over Radio Espafa 
Independiente in late 1968 admitted, the party was 
having difficulty convincing both “old and some 
young” members of the correctness of its policy 
with regard to the Soviet intervention.” This was 
hardly surprising in view of the long history of 
unconditional support for the USSR on the part, 
especially, of the older rank-and-file members of the 
PCE. Their prolonged clandestine status and isola- 
tion from other Spanish political forces had served 
to preserve the tendency to identify the actions of 
the Soviet Union with the best interests of the inter- 
national Communist movement. 


Growth of Internal Dissension 


Despite his support for the Soviet invasion of 
Czechoslovakia, Garcia was allowed to retain the post 
of PCE Organizational Secretary until April 1969, 
when he was compelled to resign from the Central 
Committee. A month later, Agustin Gémez was, 
in turn, ousted. These developments were not an- 
nounced by Radio Espafia Independiente until the 
end of July," and they were not reported by Mundo 
Obrero until October.’* The inordinate length of time 
that it took the party to convey the news formally 
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11 Guy Hermet, Los Comunistas en Espafia (The Communists in 
Spain), Paris, Ruedo Ibérico, 1972, p. 75. The text of the Central 
Committee resolution was broadcast by Radio Espafia independiente 
on Oct. 14, 1968. See FBIS, op. cit., Oct. 16, 1968, pp. X1-2. 

12 FBIS, op. cit., Jan. 3, 1969, p. X2. 

13 /bid., July 30, 1969, p. X1. 

14 Mundo Obrero, No. 17, Oct. 7, 1969. 

18 Enrique Lister has revealed, in the wake of his expulsion from 
' the PCE, that delegations from the party’s Central Committee 
conferred with Eduardo Garcia on several occasions between April 
and October, the last time just as the issue of Mundo Obrero 
containing the announcement of his resignation was being distributed. 
See Basta’, p. 64. 

16 Claudin, /oc. cit., p. 90. 


to its organizations suggests that some behind-the- 
scenes maneuvering must have been taking place.” 
By mid-December, Garcia had, at any rate, moved to 
a position of open factionalism, drafting an Open 
Letter and circulating it among Spanish Communist 
émigrés in the USSR." To the Carrillo leadership, 
this was the last straw, and it responded by con- 
vening a Central Committee meeting in late Decem- 
ber 1969 which voted to expel Garcia and Gémez 
for their “factional activity.” 


Several members of the Central Committee, 


among them Enrique Lister, opposed this decision. 
That Lister, a noted veteran of the Spanish Civil 
War and one of the most prominent figures in the 
PCE, was moving toward a clear oppositionist stance 
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Enrique Lister, currently leader of a dissident faction 
of the Spanish Communist Party, pictured in July 
1938 when he was a colonel commanding Loyalist 
troops in the Guadalajara region during the Spanish 
Civil War. 
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was revealjng, for he would not in all likelihood have 
done so unless he had received some assurances of 
support from the Russians, with whom he had been 
in close contact since 1968.’” He had, it should be 
pointed out, voted with the majority favoring the PCE’s 
original condemnation of the Soviet invasion of 
Czechoslovakia; moreover, although sympathetic 
to Garcia and Gémez, he had not begun to oppose 
Carrillo openly until mid-1969. But during the 
latter part of 1969, his dissatisfaction with Carrillo’s 
leadership had deepened, and in January 1970 he 
characterized Carrillo’s management of party affairs 
as a “caricature of democratic centralism.” ** There- 
after, he was excluded from most Executive Com- 
mittee activities, although his formal separation from 
the PCE’s highest body did not come until May. 
Lister was ousted from the Central Committee at 
a special meeting in September 1970. Aware of the 
weakness of his position (especially after Carrillo 
had enlarged the PCE’s ruling body by coopting 29 
new members), Lister and two of his supporters— 
Jose Barzana, who was in charge of the PCE’s finan- 
cial affairs, and Celestino Uriarte, leader of the PCE 
in the Basque provinces—stalked out shortly after 
the meeting began.’® Two other members of the 
Central Committee—Jésus Saiz and Luis Balaguer, 
leaders of the PCE organization in the USSR, who 
had not yet arrived at the meeting—joined them 
later. The party leadership reacted to this new 
challenge with none of the indecision which had 
characterized its handling of the Garcia-Gémez 
affair. It expelled Lister and his four companions, 
accusing the Civil War veteran of “total duplicity” 
in his dealings with the leadership. An unsigned 
article in Mundo Obrero reminded Lister that he 
had originally voted to accept Garcia’s resignation 
as well as to expel Gémez. It also maintained that 
Lister’s words and actions exuded what it called the 

17 Lister, op. cit., pp. 39-41. 

18 /bid., p. 77. 

19 Hermet, op. cit., p. 73. 

20 Mundo Obrero, No. 15, Sept. 30, 1970. It would be 
wrong to presume from the relative ease with which Carrillo 
handled Lister’s challenge that the latter enjoyed no significant 
support within the party. The mere fact that Carrillo had decided to 
coopt new members for the Central Committee suggests that the 
pro-Soviet, or what might perhaps better be labeled the anti-Carrillo, 
forces were not as powerless as the various votes taken after the 
invasion of Czechoslovakia might seem to indicate. 

The distinction between an “anti-Carrillo’” and a ““pro-Soviet”’ 
position is not unimportant, for as subsequent events were to 
demonstrate, not all the dissidents could be classified as die-hard 
“pro-Soviets.”” Much of Lister’s Support—if we assume that such 


support did in fact exist—may have come from Communists who 
objected to Carrillo’s leadership, not so much because he criticized 


“repugnant smell of Beria,” and it described his 
faction’s position as “devoid of any political ideas 
and consisting of slander and insults.” ?° 

Immediately after his expulsion, Lister joined 
forces with Garcia and Gémez. The first issue of 
their newspaper, which appeared a few weeks later 
(using the same name as the regular party journal 
but with the Mundo Obrero printed in red rather than 
black), accused Carrillo of “opportunist deviations 
of the right and of the left” as well as of “systematic 
violations of democratic centralism.” ?* 

The support that Carrillo received from “La 
Pasionaria’—as the 79-year-old president of the 
party, Dolores Ibarruri, is known—played no small 
part in his ability to blunt the dissident challenge. 
Increasingly shunted aside by the new leaders emerg- 
ing in the late 1950's, Ibarruri nonetheless remained 
the foremost living link with the PCE’s historic past 
and a valuable asset to whichever group could win 
her support. Her role at the September 1970 ple- 
num, as the official Mundo Obrero willingly conced- 
ed, was “decisive” in quashing the Lister revolt. 


EEE Eee 
The CPSU and the Spanish Challenge 
—— EEE Eee 


The Soviet decision to endorse the challenge to 
Carrillo’s leadership* should not be seen as simple 
retaliation against Spanish Communist criticism of 
the Warsaw Pact intervention in Czechoslovakia— 
after all, most European Communist parties had 
voiced similar disapproval. It was more a reflection 
of Moscow's concern over the PCE’s determined 
efforts in the years after 1968 to devise a theoretical 
framework within which the party could justify a 
position of autonomy and independence. 

For example, an article written by Santiago Car-— 
rillo and published in the PCE theoretical journal 
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the Soviet Union but because they felt that his doctrinal 

“softness’’ was out of place in a militant “Bolshevik” Party. 

In contrast, Garcia and his followers may have been more concerned 
with correcting what they perceived as Carrillo’s erroneous course 
than with effecting a radical change in leadership. So long as the 
CPSU openly encouraged anti-Carrillo activity, however, the 
dissidents did not have to distinguish between these two aspects of 
their critique and could unite. 

?1 Mundo Obrero (dissident—Paris), No. 1, September 1970. 

22 Mundo Obrero (regular), No. 19, Nov. 27, 1970. 

23 There is, of course, no evidence available to substantiate the 
charge that Garcia and/or Lister received direct subsidies from the 
Soviet Union. However, both Spanish and Italian sources have 
indirectly made the point, and it seems reasonable to suppose that 
Garcia and/or Lister did in fact benefit from such subsidies. See 
Hora de Madrid (Madrid), Supplement No. 3, June 1971, and 
Rinascita (Rome), Vol. 27, March 20, 1970, p. 30. 


Nuestra Bandera in the fall of 1968 sought to ex- 
slain not only the military intervention in Czecho- 
slovakia but also the Sino-Soviet conflict in terms of 
Marxist theory. Carrillo noted the existence of some- 
thing akin to a “cold war” among the socialist coun- 
tries, and he laid the blame for this and other 
problems dividing Communists at the door of ruling 
Communist parties, which, he declared, were influ- 
enced, as often as not, by “reasons of state” rather 
than by proletarian internationalism. While admitting 
the duty of every Communist to defend the accom- 
plishments of the “socialist community,” he insisted 
that under no circumstances should nonruling Com- 
munist parties become “satellites of one or another 
socialist state.” Blind allegiance would not help to 
overcome the international Communist movement's 
“present difficulties.” What was required was not a 
“directing center or a common discipline” but rec- 
ognition of the need for each Communist party to 


Dolores Ibarruri, President of the Spanish Commu- 
nist Party, pictured at a June 1974 party rally in 
Geneva, Switzerland. 
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elaborate its strategy independently—that iS, 
reaffirm its national personality.” * 

Carrillo’s article, like his speech to the 
1969 Moscow Conference of Communist parties,” 


only suggested the origins of the “present difficul- | 


ties.” He left to others the task of making that 
fundamental point explicit. 
With that purpose apparently in mind, Nuestra 


Bandera in 1970 published two articles, one by Juan | 
Diz of the PCE’s Executive Committee, the other by | 


Ernest Marti of its Central Committee.”* Both authors 


attributed the stagnation and crisis of the inter- | 


national Communist movement to the ‘monolithic 
and authoritarian tradition” inherited from Stalin. 
Stalin’s “despotic authoritarianism,” they argued, 


had affected not only the Soviet party but all other | 


Communist parties, which in the post-Lenin period 
had become little more than “executive organs” 
repeating and assenting to the dogma which 
emanated from above. While many other parties had 


arrived at a similar conclusion in the years after | 


1956, seldom had their official spokesmen been as 
blunt in stating it. 


Competition for Backing 


To buttress its position in the face of the com- 
bined international-intraparty challenge confronting 


it, the Carrillo leadership moved to broaden the PCE’s | 


base of support within the world Communist move- 
ment. In 1969 and 1970, party representatives met 


with delegations from no fewer than nine countries, | 
including Cuba, Japan, North Vietnam, and Yugo- | 


slavia. To a lesser or greater degree, all these parties 
shared one characteristic: they, like the PCE, were 
interested in increasing the margin of their inde- 


pendence from Moscow. But while the Spanish Com- | 


munists received limited endorsements from at least 
most of these foreign Communist parties, only the 
maverick parties of Italy and Romania truly gave the 
PCE substantial backing. 


CC 
24 “More Contemporary Problems of Socialism,’ Nuestra Bandera, 
No. 59, Third Trimester 1968, pp. 41-53, in Santiago Carrillo, 


Problemas del Socialismo (Problems of Socialism), Paris, Coleccion 
Ebro, 1969 

25 Scintela (Bucharest), June 15, 1969. 

26 See Ernest Marti, “ideological Problems and the Cultural 
Front,” Nuesta Bandera, No. 64, Second Trimester 1970, as translated 


in FBIS, op. cit., Aug. 27, 1970, pp. X1-4, and Sept 3, 1970 

pp. X1-4; Juan Diz, “The Anti-dogmatic Struggie,” Nuesta Bandera, 
No. 65, Third Trimester 1970, pp. 73-81 Excerpts of Marti’s article 
may be found in Le Monde, Nov. 4, 1970. 
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Spanish Communism in the 1970's 


The relations of the Spanish Communists with 
their Italian counterparts, always close, grew closer 
after 1968. When open dissident activity broke 
out in the PCE, the Italian Communists left no doubt 
as to where their sympathies lay. A few days after 
the expulsion of the first pro-Soviet Spanish faction 
(the one led by Garcia and Gémez), a PCE delega- 
tion headed by Santiago Carrillo visited Rome. 
Shortly thereafter, Rinascita, the PCl’s_ political 
weekly, published an article by Central Committee 
member Renato Sandri endorsing Carrillo’s handling 
of the split.” In October 1970, a few weeks after 
Lister’s expulsion, the PCI rendered a similar show 
of support. *° 

Subsequently, the Italians went a good deal fur- 
ther than this. In one notable case, the PCI enlisted 
the assistance of Vittorio Vidali (also known as 
Carlos Contreras), Political Commissar of the famous 
Fifth Regiment during the Spanish Civil War. In June 
1971, Vidali wrote Lister an open letter (published 
in the official Mundo Obrero) in which he declared 
that the dissident activity “objectively served the 
Class enemy.” * Much to Lister’s distress,*? Vidali 
later in the same year went to Cuba and took a very 
active role in defending Carrillo against the dis- 
sidents’ effort to win support among the Spanish 
Communist émigrés there. 

Not surprisingly, the PCE’s other staunch ally 
proved to be the Romanian Communist Party (PCR). 
Scinteia, the PCR daily, published the entire text 
of Santiago Carrillo’s speech to the June 1969 Mos- 
cow conference, an honor also accorded only to 
Romanian President Nicolae Ceausescu, Soviet Gen- 
eral Secretary Leonid Brezhnev, and PCI Secretary- 
General Enrico Berlinguer.** In December 1970, it 
also republished a blistering Mundo Obrero critique 
of Lister’s activities.* 

Meanwhile, the struggle between the regular 
party organization and the dissident group was mov- 
ing into high gear. The dissidents, Striving to over- 
come their well-publicized (though perhaps not well- 
deserved) image as nothing more than a Soviet 
pressure group, embarked on a course aimed at 
wresting international recognition from the official 
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27 “Recent Vicissitudes of the Spanish CP,” Rinascita, 
Vol. 27, Feb. 6, 1970, pp. 10-11. . 

28 /bid., Vol. 27, Oct. 23, 1970, pp. 23-24. 

29 Mundo Obrero (regular), No. 14, July 15, 1971. 

30 See his report to the dissident group’s Fourth Central Committee 
Plenum in Nuestra Bandera (dissident—Paris), April 1972, pp. 68-69. 

31 Scinteia, June 15, 1969. 

32 Ibid., Dec. 8, 1970. 


Spanish Communist chief Santiago Carrillo meets 
with Keng Piao of the Chinese Communist Party’s 
Central Committee during an October 1971 visit ta 
Peking. 


—Photo from Mundo Obrero (Paris), Dec. 10, 1971 


party. To do this, they first needed to “authenticate’ 
themselves, and the best way to accomplish that 
end was to convene an “official” party congress. This 
congress, held in April 1971, formally ousted Carrillo 
and his supporters and elected a new Central Com- 
mittee. 

Next, in May 1971, Lister attempted to use his 
position as an incumbent member of the Presidency 
of the World Peace Council (WPC) to gain entrance 
for the dissidents to a World Peace Congress sched- 
uled for Budapest. Acting in concert with Lister, the 
Pro-Soviet organizers of the affair offered to seat the 
regular PCE delegation, led by Spanish poet Rafael 
Alberti, a Lenin Peace Prize laureate, as joint repre- 
sentatives of Spain along with delegates from the 
dissident group. Alberti refused the offer and with- 
drew his delegation from the Assembly. This bold 
step met with partial success: although Lister kept 
his seat on the WPC Presidency, the new World 
Peace Council posts allocated to Spain did not go 
to members of either delegation.” 

Another facet of dissident activity involved émigré 
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33 Mundo Obrero (dissident), No. 15, June 1-15, 1971. 
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panish Communist groups in the USSR, Eastern 
d Western Europe, and Latin America. Although 

2 pro-Soviet faction obtained some backing from 
ipanish exiles in the Soviet Union and in France, 
regular party organization still retained the 
legiance of the great majority there. It was in the 
panish Communist groups in Cuba and Mexico that 

Lister-Garcia organization found the greatest 

pathy and came closest to wresting control from 
2 regular party. The Spanish Communist émigré 
rganization in Mexico, for example, held its Ninth 

onference in May 1972, and at the conclusion of 
conference it approved a political resolution 
ich accused Carrillo of “opportunism.” * Despite 
1couragement from supporters of the dissident 
action, however, the conference did not decide to 
ever all ties with the regular party. (The dissidents’ 
ability to persuade the émigrés in Mexico to join 
eir ranks, it should be noted, was symptomatic of 
serious defect in their strategy. Even those persons 
yredisposed to agree with the substance of the dis- 
idents’ criticisms of Carrillo saw in their challenge 
00 great a threat to the “unity” of Spanish com- 
\unism and feared that a bitter, prolonged intra- 
ural struggle would only result in the PCE’s self- 
limination from the Spanish political process.) 

In the wake of the World Peace Congress in May 
1971, the regular PCE organization responded to 
the efforts of the dissidents (and their Soviet 
oackers) on a broad front. Meeting in Belgrade 
shortly after the congress, the party’s Executive Com- 
mittee declined an invitation to attend the Fourteenth 
Congress of the Communist Party of Czechoslovakia 
{CPCS).** This decision coincided with the publica- 
tion of an article entitled “On the Use of Marxist 
Method” by PCE ideologist and international affairs 
expert Manual Azcarate. Formally a critique of a 
document adopted at the Czechoslovak party's 
December 1970 Central Committee meeting, the 
article represented, in fact, no less than a direct 
challenge to all Soviet justifications for the August 
1968 invasion. “Was socialism in danger?” Azcarate 
asked rhetorically. “To say yes,” he asserted, “is not 
only to laugh at truth but also to insult socialism.” ** 

In June 1971, the PCE followed up these verbal 
thrusts with a demonstration of the party’s mass fol- 
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34 /bid., No. 43, Oct. 1-15, 1972. 

35 Mundo Obrero (regular), No. 12, June 15, 1971. 

36 For the contents of the article, see FBIS, op. cit., May 28, 1971, 
Pp. X1-2; June 4, 1971, pp. X1-2, and June 14, 1971, pp. X1-2. See 
also Kevin Deviin's “Spanish Communist Leader on the Lessons of 
Czechoslovakia,” Radio Free Europe Research, No. 1760, April 5, 1973. 
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lowing. It organized a huge rally, held at Montreuil 
Park in Paris, which was attended by some 50,000 
people, mostly Spanish immigrants.” 

A month and a half later, not long after a Spanish 
delegation headed by Santiago Carrillo had arrived 
in Romania, the PCE made its boldest move, releas- 
ing in Bucharest a statement reporting that it had 
had “positive results” in its efforts to reestablish 
relations with the Chinese Communist Party (CCP).”* 
In October, the Italian Communist newspaper /’Unita 
announced the presence in Peking of a Spanish 
Communist delegation.” At its head was Santiago 
Carrillo. He was accompanied by Gregorio Lépez 
Raimundo, Secretary General of the Partit Socialist 
Unificat de Catalunya (Unified Socialist Party of 
Catalonia—PSUC), the Catalonian branch of the 
PCE; Santiago Alvarez, Secretary General of the 
Galician Communist Party (PCG); Koldo Exteberri, 
Secretary General of the Basque Communist Party; 
and Ester Blanco—all members of the Executive 
Committee. 

This visit marked the first time that a nonruling 
Communist party had resumed relations with Peking 
after severing them in the heat of the Sino-Soviet 
polemics in the early 1960’s. Although it concluded 
without producing a joint communiqué, and although 
the Spanish delegation did not manage to meet with 
any more important figure than Keng Piao, head of 
the CCP’s Central Committee section on relations 
with foreign Communist parties, Carrillo was more 
than willing to accept the partial snub, for the trip 
itself captured, as no other symbolic undertaking 
could have, the independent and major role the 
PCE had assumed in the international Communist 
movement. Specifically, it tied in neatly with Spanish 
Communist efforts to develop a “new” unity in the 
movement which would not be based on proletarian 
internationalism qua unconditional loyalty to the 
Soviet Union. A Mundo Obrero article in early De- 
cember 1971 reiterated the party’s position: 


There must be no guiding party or ruling center. No 
party has the right to impose its views on another or 
to interfere. Each party has its own form and methods 
of action which are different from someone else’s. 


El 


37 Mundo Obrero (regular), No. 13, June 26, 1971. 

38 Scinteia, Aug. 7, 1971. It was appropriate that the announcement 
should be made in Bucharest, for there is every reason to believe 
that Romanian President Ceausescu, who had recently visited Peking 
(in June 1971), nad helped to bring about the forma! reconciliation 
between the two parties. 

39 Report in Le Monde, Oct. 1-2, 1971. 
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There are general principles we regard as essential 
to arrive at a new unity—a unity of diversity of the 
Communist movement and of anti-imperialist 
forces.*° 


The Official Eighth Congress 


The spectacular “foreign policy” triumphs of 
which Carrillo might boast, however, could not ne- 
gate one aspect of the dissident critique of his leader- 
ship: that no party congress had been held in more 
than seven years. To remedy this situation, the offi- 
cial Spanish Communist Party finally convened its 
own version of an Eighth Congress in October 1972. 
The 104 delegates present elected a 118-member 
Central Committee,’ a 24-member Executive Com- 
mittee,“* and a seven-man Secretariat. Santiago 
Carrillo delivered the main report in the Central 
Committee’s name. Essentially a reiteration of well- 
known features of the PCE’s position, it coupled a 
call for solidarity with all 14 socialist countries with 
an appeal for a new unity of the international move- 
ment based on “respect for the independence of 
each party . . . [and] non-interference, in word as 
well as in fact, in internal affairs.” * 

The Congress also approved an 11-point political 
resolution. Its key elements were: 

(1) solidarity with Vietnam (and not uncondi- 
tional acceptance of CPSU positions) was “today the 
touchstone of proletarian internationalism”; 

(2) the conquest of political liberties in Spain 
was the party’s principal immediate objective, and 
its attainment would cause the downfall of the 
Franco government; 

(3) the PCE was inalterably opposed to Spanish 
membership in the European Economic Community 
given the present regime in Spain; but in the post- 
Franco era this would change, and the PCE looked 
forward to cooperation with other leftist forces to 
create a “socialist” Europe; 
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49 Mundo Obrero (regular), No. 23, Dec. 10, 1971. 

‘1 The previous Central Committee, numbering 110 members, 
is listed in Mundo Obrero (regular), No. 19, Nov, 27, 1970. However, 
the names of the members of the Central Committee elected in 1972 
have never been published. 

*2 The party has never published a list of the 24 members elected 
in October 1972, but one can identify at least most of them from 
references in official Party publications. The following enumeration 
includes not only those individuals elected at the Eighth Congress but 
also those promoted (presumably by the Secretariat) in the two and 
a half years that have elapsed since that gathering: S. Alvarez, 
M. Azc4rate, E. Blanco, M. Carmon Alonso, S. Carrillo, J. Calanda, 


(4) all opposition forces should unite around é 
minimum temporary program (Pacto Para La Liber 
tad), to include a provisional government, amnesty 
political liberties, and elections to a constitutiona 
legislature; 

(5) party cadres should increase their politica 
work among the more than one million Spanis 
immigrant workers in Western Europe; and 

(6) the PCE’s vision of a socialist Spain includec 
respect for fundamental political liberties, pluralit 
of parties, freedom of information and criticism 
freedom of artistic and intellectual creation, and the 
renunciation of any attempt at imposing an official 
philosophy.“* 

The congress received fraternal messages fro 
37 parties, including the CPSU. (Of those which 
neglected to send greetings, the most important 
were the Czechoslovak, Albanian, and Chinese 
parties.) While the message from the pro-Soviet rul 
ing parties were circumspect and by no means 
warm, they did at least acknowledge the PCE to be 
a legitimate expression of the Communist movement 
in Spain. 

This concession so exacerbated differences within 
the dissident group that its ranks split in late 1972. | 
The group’s Central Committee met in January 1973 
and voted to dismiss Eduardo Garcia, Agustin 
Gémez, and Alvaro Galiana from their posts on the 
Executive Committee. The Lister faction, victors in 
the internal dogfight, criticized Garcia and his fol- 
lowers for setting a “dogmatic-sectarian” policy 
whose objective, they claimed, was to turn the dis- 
sidents into a pressure group for the USSR. Garcia, 
who continued to publish his own version of the 
party newspaper Mundo Obrero, in turn charged 
Lister with anti-Sovietism. Both accusations were 
patently absurd; nevertheless, they reflected the 
different notions each leader had of the role that 
the dissidents should play. Garcia conceived that 
role as a catalyst to activate a broader movement to 
correct the Carrillo leadership’s deviations, while 
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M. Delicado, J. Diz, K. Exteberri, H. Fernandez Inguanzo (arrested in 
May 1969), |. Gallego, J. Gomez, J. Ma. Gonzdlez Jerez, D. Ib4rruri, 
A. Lopez, G. Lépez Raimundo, L.-L. Lebato Espronceda (tried and 
sentenced in 1971), V. Martin Garcia, F. Melchor, R. Mondezona, 
A. Mije, R. Oroneta, J. Pereira Riquelme, M. Perez, E. Quiros, 
F. Romero Marin (arrested in April 1974), and V. Suarez. On this 
list, it should be noted, are two members of the previous Executive 
Committee who were in jail in October 1974 but were presumably 
reelected by the congress. 

43 VIII Congreso del PCE (Eighth Congress of the PCE), Bucharest, 
1972, p. 16. Emphasis added. 

“4 Ibid., pp. 327-39. 


ster (the documents his group published after the 
it confirm this) was against such a passive role 
d sought to fashion his own revolutionary, ortho- 
x party in much the same manner that pro-Soviet 
mmunists had “bolshevized” the old-time Social- 
parties in the early 1920's. 
Lister and his supporters (perhaps numbering 
ly several hundred now) went on to convene an 
traordinary Congress in late June 1973 and 
anged the group’s name to the Partido Comunista 
»rero Espafiol (Spanish Communist Workers’ Party 
-PCOE). Reduced to relative impotence abroad, 
2 PCOE decided to eschew émigré politics and con- 
ntrate its efforts on the struggle in Spain.“ More 
cently, in one of those ironic twists of Communist 
itics, the PCOE has been considering an_alli- 
ce with the Frente Revolucionario Antifascista y 
tridtico (Revolutionary Patriotic and Antifascist 
ont), an umbrella organization formally founded 
January 1974 and dominated by the Maoist- 
jented Partido Comunista de Espafia Marxista- 
ninista (Communist Party of Spain—Marxist- 
ninist). 


‘he PCE in 1974 


Thus, the PCE by the onset of 1974 had appar- 
itly weathered the worst of the dissidents’ chal- 
ge to its legitimacy—a judgment seemingly con- 
med in January by the willingness of the Brussels 
onference of West European Communist parties 
seat a PCE delegation as the representative of 
sain.“ But then, less than three weeks after the 
d of the conference, a highly polemical, anony- 
ous article attacking the Spanish Communists 
ypeared in the Soviet journal Partiinaia zhizn 
*arty Life). This article singled out four aspects of 
report by Manuel Azcarate to a September 1973 
sntral Committee Plenum of the PCE for harsh 
iticism: (1) what it called “his incorrect and 
esurd thesis that there [were] contradictions be- 
sen the state interests of the socialist countries 
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‘45 See Lister's speech to the PCOE’s Second Central Committee 
"enum in Nuestra Bandera (dissident-Lister—Paris), April 1974, 

9, 3-35. 

‘46 The PCE had hoped that this meeting would help the various 
arties develop some sort of common platform on regional problems. 
we Santiago Carrillo, Hacia e/ Post-Franquismo (Toward Post- 
fancoism), Paris, Editions de la Librairie du Globe, 1974, p. 106. 
the conclusion of the gathering, however, substantial differences 
bmained between the parties, especially on the question of what 
Mtitude to adopt toward the European Economic Community. 


and the interests of the revolutionary movement”; 
(2) his invectives against the Soviet socialist system, 
which, according to the piece, amounted to “spread- 
ing all manner of lies about the absence of democ- 
racy in the USSR”; (3) his outlook on the “problem 
of autonomy and equality of rights of the fraternal 
parties,” which, the article declared, “includes not 
one ounce of proletarian interationalism”; and (4) 
his call—‘which reeks with nationalism”’—for a 
democratic and socialist Europe. What seemed par- 
ticularly offensive about this last point was that 
such a Europe would evidently have “no ties what- 
ever to the present socialist community.” “” 

While the Partiinaia zhizn synopsis was a dis- 
tortion of the Azcarate report, it by no means mis- 
represented the PCE’s position on a number of 
issues. Most specifically, it accurately gauged the 
intent behind the PCE’s call for a European model of 
socialism. The party had afforded insights into this 
(albeit in somewhat vague terms) on other occa- 
sions. Azcarate had, for example, alluded to a 
“common vision” among European Communist 
parties in his speech at the Eighth PCE Congress;** 
similarly, the PCE’s Program Manifesto, released in 
October 1973, noted the “regional context” of the 
struggle for socialism in Spain and called for 
“coordination of the struggle for a democratic and 
socialist Europe.” “° 

Just what Moscow’s motives were in approving 
the publication of the article in Partiinaia zhizn is 
difficult to assess. The assessment becomes even 
more complicated when one looks at the joint CPSU- 
PCE communiqué issued in Moscow in October 1974 
at the end of talks between the two parties.” The 
Spanish delegation was led by Santiago Carrillo and 
Dolores Ibarruri and also included Ignacio Gallego, 
Manuel Azcarate (whose report had triggered the 
polemic), Gregorio Lépez Raimundo, and Federico 
Melchor. It had talks with a Soviet delegation headed 
by Mikhail Suslov and Boris Ponomarev. As the 
communiqué makes amply clear, the PCE repre- 
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47 For the version broadcast by Radio Moscow, see FBIS, Daily 
Report, Soviet Union, Feb. 16, 1974, pp. Al-10. Azcarate’s report 
may be found in Nuestra Bandera (regular), No. 72, 1973, pp. 15-30. 
For particularly valuable discussions of the Soviet article, see 
Kevin Devlin’s “Soviet Attack on Spanish CP,” Radio Free Europe 
Research, No. 2008, Feb. 27, 1974, and “Spanish CP Stands Firm 
Against Soviet Attack,” ibid., No. 2046, April 11, 1974. 

48 Vili Congreso del PCE, p. 202. 

49 Programa Manifesto dei PCE (Program Manifesto of the PCE), 
1973, p. 10. 

$° Pravda (Moscow), Oct. 16, 1974. For an English-language 
version of the text, see FBIS, Daily Report, Soviet Union, Oct. 17, 
1974, pp. E1-3. 
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A July 1974 press conference of the Spanish Communist Party in Paris: to the left, Secr 
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Santiago Carrillo; to the right, Central Committee member Manuel Azcérate, the party’s chief ideologis 


and international affairs expert. 


sentatives’ journey to Moscow was no pilgrimage 
to Canossa. For while the Russians made a major 
concession in implicitly disowning the splinter Span- 
ish group and promising “to promote by every means 
an improvement in relations and mutual trust, even 
when different points of view exist on certain ques- 
tions,” there were no major concessions by the PCE. 
Only with respect to the Soviet policy of détente did 
the PCE alter its position. Whereas in previous years 
the Spanish Communists had criticized peaceful 
coexistence because it seemed to imply maintenance 
of the European status quo," in the October com- 
muniqué the PCE agreed that the policy “not only 
[did] not restrain the class Struggle and the activi- 
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51 See, for instance, Mundo Obrero (regular), No. 20, Dec. 7, 1972: 
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ties of Communist parties in the capitalist countries 
but on the contrary created conditions more favor 
able for their development.” * Yet caution is neces 
Sary even here, for the change may have had more 
to do with a subtle shift in Kremlin policy toward 
Europe than with a change of heart on the part o 
the PCE. 

In any case, this chain of events poses a majo 
question. If Partiinaia zhizn in February 1974 had 
accused Manuel Azcarate (and by implication thé 
Spanish Communist leadership) of “siding with thé 
declared enemies of the Soviet socialist system,” ° 
why in October did a Soviet delegation sign a join 


52 See citation in footnote 50. 
°S FBIS, Daily Report, Soviet Union, Feb. 16, 1974, p. AS. 


ommuniqué with the same leadership group in a 
pirit of sincerity and mutual understanding”? * 
hat happened in the months after the Partiinaia 
izn article appeared that could have induced the 
oviets to institute such a sharp reversal in policy 
ard the PCE? 
There were in all probability two basic reasons 
the turnabout. The first has to do with develop- 
aents in Portugal. In April 1974, the Portuguese 
ilitary overthrew the ultraconservative regime of 
arcello Caetano in less than 24 hours. The rapidity 
th which the coup was accomplished and, more 
mportant, the apparent emergence of the Portu- 
uese Communist Party as the strongest single 
olitical force in the country seemed to confirm 
omething that Santiago Carrillo had been saying all 
ong to the Russians: that the Iberian peninsula 
d potentially the most revolutionary situation in 
of Europe, that the overthrow of the Spanish 
nd Portuguese regimes would create very favorable 
‘onditions for the “democratic and progressive” 
orces of other European countries. 
“No less important was the evident deterioration 
the Franco government's ability to rule. Two char- 
eristics of the Spanish political situation stood 
. First was the bitter conflict within the govern- 
ent (and more specifically within ‘Francoism’”) 
een “‘aperturistas” and “ultras.” The “aper- 
stas” believe that the democratization of Spanish 
society within the context of the political structure 
erited from Franco is not only possible but neces- 
sary—that it is, in fact, the only way of avoiding 
Jisastrous social and political conflict. In contrast, 
the “ultras,” representative of the most conservative 
trend in Spanish politics, see the slightest deviation 
om pristine Falangism as a betrayal of the ideals 
which Franco fought during the Civil War. 
The conflict between the two groups, simmering 
Or many years, became acute in 1974. After 
Admiral Carrero Blanco's assassination in December 
1973, his successor, Carlos Arias Navarro, attempted 
0 carry forward a program of limited reform (how 
ited is a matter of dispute) to include the estab- 
ment of “national political associations.” ** The 
rthrow of the government in neighboring Portugal 
April gave his vociferous “ultra” critics (the most 
prominent of whom are José Antonio Girén, Blas 
ar, and the group called Fuerza Nueva [New 
brce]) an opportunity to point to events in that 


_ * Ibid., Oct. 17, 1974, p. E3. 
| $* The New York T’mes, Feb. 14, 1974. 
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country as confirmation of what would happen in 

Spain if Franco did not snuff out all attempts at 
liberalization.** Franco's illness last summer exacer- 
bated these tensions and ultimately resulted in the 
dismissal in October of Pio Cabanillas, the Minister 
of Information, and the subsequent resignation of 
Antonio Barrera de Irimo, the Minister of Finance.” 

The second characteristic, particularly evident in 
the second half of the year, was the growth of 
opposition activity. As has already been mentioned, 
the PCE has a key role in this opposition. For years, 
the immediate objective of the Spanish Communists 
had been to bring about the overthrow of the Franco 
government through a broad alliance designed to 
include all opponents of the regime, regardless of 
social or political background. Santiago Carrillo was 
quite forthright on this point in an interview with 
L’Humanité in 1970. He declared: [The party will 
join] with no matter what Spanish political group, 
even with those who fought us in the past and with 
groups who will undoubtedly fight us in the future.” ** 
As the PCE saw things, the overthrow of the regime 
and the establishment of political liberties would 
be a relatively peaceful process: that is, it would 
take place not through a classic armed uprising but 
through a well-coordinated general strike (hue/ga 
nacional) which would paralyze the country.” The 
Spanish Communists did not expect the armed forces 
to play an active role in this undertaking. In fact, 
the fundamental thrust of their policy toward the 
military was to try to ensure its neutrality (defined 
as disengagement from the government). Neutral- 
ity, of course, would have a potent anti-Franco 
dimension and thus would have the most serious 
domestic repercussions—as the PCE knew quite 
well. 

Prior to 1974, however, Spanish Communist 
efforts to build a broad coalition of the forces 
opposed to Franco's regime had had little success.” 
But the growing government crisis created a more 
favorable environment for such efforts, and in July 
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56 International Herald Tribune (Paris), Sept. 27, 1974. 

5? The New York Times, Oct. 30, 1974. 

58 /'Humanité, Dec. 3, 1970. 

59 See Carrillo’s speech to the Eighth PCE Congress, in Hacia /a 
Libertad (Toward Liberty), Paris, Editions Sociales, 1972, pp. 48-52. 

60 Vill Congreso, p. 234. For a recent reiteration of the PCE line 
on this issue, see Santiago Carrillo’s July 1974 speech in 
Switzerland, published in Mundo Obrero (regular), No. 13, 

July 13, 1974. 

61 The only significant exception nad been the creation in 
November 1971 of the Catalonian Assembly—-a development that 
may be attributed as much to regionalism as to the skill of the 
Catalonia branch of the PCE. 
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1974 Santiago Carrillo and Rafael Calvo Serer, the 
former editor of the newspaper Madrid, announced 
the ‘creation of a Junta Democratica (Democratic 
Junta). Described by the PCE as a “temporary con- 
vergence of the working class and neocapitalist 
forces,” * the Junta included various opposition 
parties and personalities—among them Calvo Serer, 
himself a prominent liberal monarchist and member 
of Opus Dei;® the Partido Carlista (the Carlist Party, 
made up of supporters of the pretender to the 
throne, Don Javier de Borbén Parma [since de- 
ceased] and his son, Carlos Hugo); the Partido 
Socialista Popular (the Popular Socialist Party, a 
small and as yet uninfluential group led by Enrique 
Tierno Galvan and Rat! Morodo). These elements 
had adopted a 12-point program which included the 
establishment of a provisional government, a gen- 
eral amnesty, legalization of all political parties, and 
separation of church and state.” 

Conspicuously absent from the Junta were the 
Partido Socialista Obrero Espanol (Spanish Socialist 
Workers’ Party—PSOE) and various Christian Demo- 
cratic groups. Their representatives had entered 
into discussions with PCE leaders concerning partici- 
pation in the Junta but had withdrawn shortly before 
its formation was announced. 

The PSOE, after a period of marked decline 
beginning in the late 1940’s, has grown rapidly in 
the last few years and constitutes the most signifi- 
cant Socialist group in Spain.® It will probably be 
the PCE’s principal rival on the left. However, there 
is internal tension within the PSOE between the 
older members intuitively distrustful of the PCE 
and the younger cadres who, while cognizant of the 
great rivalry between the two parties, nonetheless 
see the PCE as the PSOE’s natural ally in the struggle 
for socialism in Spain. An indication of this tension 
came last summer. After a Reuters news dispatch 
had reported the creation of a Congreso Democratico 
(Democratic Congress)—with purported Socialist 
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62 L’'Unita (Rome), Sept. 6, 1974. 

63 Opus Dei is a secular-religious group founded in 1929 by 
the Aragonese priest José Maria Escriva de Balaguer. It became 
especially influential in Spain after 1956, but its importance has 
declined since a ministerial change in the summer of 1973. 
Calvo Serer, a former secretary to Prince Juan Carlos, has been a 
Prominent personality in the Order. 

64 See Mundo Obrero (regular), No. 14, July 31, 1974, 

65 It should be noted in this connection that delegates at the 
PSOE’s Thirteenth Congress in October 1974 called for the formation 
of a federated party which would embrace the regional Socialist 
groups in Catalonia, Valencia, and Galicia. See E/ Socialista 
(Toulouse), No. 29, Oct. 15-31, 1974. 
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and Christian Democratic participation—as a lef 
of-center alternative to the PCE’s Junta, the PSO 
leadership met and rejected involvement in th 
proposed alliance.°° 

Spanish Christian Democracy, another importa 
opposition component, at present lacks the orga 
izational strength of the parties of the Left ani 
stands little chance of acquiring the prepondera 
political and social role in the post-Franco era thé 
its Italian counterpart has had throughout most ¢ 
the post-World War II period. In fact, the ideologicz 
diversity so evident among various Christian Deme 
cratic factions in Spain and the steady growth ¢ 
Marxist influence among Catholic workers, intellec 
tuals, and priests will almost surely prevent t 
emergence of a single, anti-Communist Cathol 
party. The importance of such an outcome to t 
PCE’s long-term strategy is demonstrated by Sa 
tiago Carrillo’s statement in November 1970 thé 
socialism would come to Spain with a crucifix i 
one hand and a hammer and sickle in the other.” 
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Prospects 


It is quite likely, then, that Moscow believes thd 
Spain has entered a transitional period with respeq| 
to its political structure and that fundamental altera 
tions in the present structure may occur in the nq 
too distant future. Wishing to enhance their capaq 
ity to influence events in a major West Europeal 
country, the Russians have therefore decided t 
swallow their distaste for the PCE’s independe 
line—at least for the time being—and thus to effed 
the reconciliation made public in October 1974. | 

Evidently underlying the Soviet action is af 
assumption that the PCE possesses sufficient re 
sources to have a key impact on the evolving situz 
tion in Spain. Does such an assumption seem valicg 

There can be no doubt that the PCE enjoys sig 
nificant domestic assets, especially because of it 
work in the Workers’ Commissions, which appeare 
on the Spanish labor scene in the late 1950’s an 
early 1960's. After an initial (and unsuccessfu 
attempt to harness this movement to the party, t 
PCE leadership reversed its course and instructed it 
militants to work as elements within the Comisiones 
As a consequence, the PCE had by the late 1960 
become one of the key forces in the illegal laba 


6 Mundo Obrero (regular), No. 16, Sept. 18, 1974. 
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This illustration 
calling on Spanish 
workers to go on 
“strike” (huelga) 
accompanied a 
March 15, 1973, 
article on Workers’ 
Commissions published 
in Mundo Obrero, 
the Paris-based 
journal of the 
regular Spanish 
Communist Party. 


ovement, a position that was buttressed by an 
creasingly close collaboration between left-wing 
atholics and Communists. 

Other groups, however, have clout in the Spanish 
ibor movement too. There is, for example, the 
irganizacion Revolucionaria de Trabajadores (Revo- 
tionary Organization of Workers), which is very 
trong both in Madrid and Navarre. Three additional 
rade union bodies compete with the PCE from out- 
ide the Comisiones, and while it is fair to say that 
one is national in scope, each has a significant 
dlowing in certain regions: the Unién General de 
rabajadores (the General Union of Workers—the 
‘ade union branch of the PSOE) in northern Spain 
nd in Madrid; the Unién Sindical Obrera (The Syn- 
icalist Labor Union) in the Basque country; and 
1e Oposicién Sindical Obrera (Syndicalist Labor 
Ipposition) in Madrid as well as in Valencia. 
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Furthermore, it is important not to overestimate 
the PCE’s political strength. Much of it stems from 
the current weakness of the political Center in Spain, 
and this state of affairs could change if such people 
as Fraga lIribarne, José Maria de Areilza, and Pio 
Cabanillas manage to organize independent and 
“moderate” political associations. That, in turn, 
depends on whether the most conservative Spanish 
elements succeed in preventing the Arias govern- 
ment from carrying out any political liberalization. 
So far, the “ultras” have been able to do so. Yet, 
recent developments tend to indicate that their 
power to maintain the status quo may be waning: 
in early March, Arias Navarro reshuffled his cabinet 
and ousted five ministers, including José Utera 
Molina, cabinet representative of the official state 
party, the National Movement, and Arias Navarro’s 
most prominent critic within the government. 

In addition, the military continues to retain its 
status as the most powerful force in Spanish society. 
Should the existing regime find itself increasingly 
isolated, the military might be tempted to intervene, 
and while a coup under the aegis of nationalist, left- 
wing elements cannot be ruled out—especially in 
the wake of events in Portugal last Aprii—a putsch 
under quite different auspices appears more likely. 
Rightist groups do, after all, remain strong in the 
military establishment. The installation of rightist 
military government could, of course, prove highly 
damaging to the interests of the PCE. 
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68 |ribarne, currently Spain’s ambassador to Great Britain, served 
as Franco’s Minister of Tourism and Information from 1962 to 1969 
and has been especially active in the last few months in trying to 
found a broad, centrist political association. Also prominent in these 
efforts has been de Areilza, a well-known Spanish diplomat who 
has been ambassador to the United States (1954-60) and France 
(1960-64). Cabanillas, Minister of Tourism~and information from 
January 1974 to the following October, is one of the most popular 
Spanish personalities. See the poll published in Informaciones 
(Madrid), Jan. 20, 1975. 
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Moscow and Bangladesh 


By Bhabani Sen Gupta 


n March 1974, the last two of eleven Soviet 
minesweepers which had been engaged in 
harbor-clearing operations in the shipping chan- 

nel of Chittagong and Cox’s Bazar left the waters of 
Bangladesh. The ships were part of a 20-unit fleet 
sent by the Soviet Union two years earlier, at the 
request of the new People’s Republic of Bangladesh, 
to clear ports in the strategic Bay of Bengal of the 
mines and sunken ships left in the wake of the 
Republic’s tumultuous birth in 1971. In two years, 
the Soviet fleet had salvaged 17 vessels, ranging 
from a 15,000-ton freighter to small coastal ships 
and barges—and what is more, it had carried out 
the entire operation free of charge. Yet, when the 
last of the Soviet ships left four months ahead of 
schedule, the Bangladesh government seemed more 
relieved at their departure than grateful. for their 
services, while Soviet representatives were re- 
portedly in a state of some aggravation. According 
to Calcutta’s leading newspaper, The Statesman, 
some Bangladesh officials had begun to feel “rather 
uncomfortable” about the “prolonged presence” of 
the Soviet force, surmising that it might be one 
reason for China’s continued refusal to recognize 
the snew republic and maintaining that the Russians 
were using Chittagong as a “ ‘foothold’ for keeping 
watch on the Indian Ocean.” As for the Soviet view, 
the paper added: 
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The Russians .. . seem to feel unhappy that thei 
good work in making Chittagong and Cox’s Baza 
ports safe and operational has not been much appre 
ciated by the Bengalis. Soviet diplomats have infor- 
mally regretted that some Bangladesh officials ana 
politicians have been rather “unkindly.” ... Thei 
disillusion, they say, is because they have done the 
salvage and minesweeping work . . . free of [con 
siderable] cost, for which all they have earned is a 
bad name.’ 


The respective attitudes reportedly entertained 
in this instance are illustrative of a perceptible re- 
serve in recent relations between Moscow and 
Dacca—a trend which at first glance may seem sur- 
prising in view of the USSR’s crucial supportive role 
in the events leading to Bangladesh’s independence 
and its early moves to befriend and assist the strug- 
gling new South Asian state. Against the complex 
backdrop of all the factors and forces which have 
affected big-, medium-, and small-power relation- 
ships in the subcontinent, however, the shift in the 
attitudes of both regimes is more understandable. 
The present paper will attempt to explain this shift 
in terms of the broader geopolitical considerations 
that have brought it about. 


The Events of 197] 


Soviet strategies in South Asia over the two 
decades up to 1970 have been explored in some 
depth in recent issues of this journal and need not 
be recapitulated here.? The springboard for the 
present discussion is Moscow's efforts during the 
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1 The Statesman Weekly (Calcutta), March 23, 1974. 
? See William J. Barnds, “Moscow and South Asia,’ Problems of 
Communism (Washington, DC), May-June 1972; and S. P. Seth, 


“Sino-Indian Relations: Changing Perspectives,” jbid., 
March-April 1974, 


960’s to achieve a more “balanced” role vis-a-vis 
ye South Asian powers—specifically, to improve its 
alations with Pakistan while maintaining its long- 
tanding friendship with India. A highlight of those 
fforts was Moscow’s success in inducing Rawalpindi 
nd New Delhi to suspend fighting over Kashmir in 
965 and to reach at least a temporary settlement 
f their differences at a conference convened in the 
oviet city of Tashkent, with the USSR acting as 
nediator. Subsequently, Moscow negotiated an arms 
greement with Pakistan. While the Soviet authori- 
ies failed in efforts to promote an Asian collective 
ecurity system (an idea opposed by Pakistan and 
yolitely sidetracked by India) and were also rebuffed 
y Pakistan in a 1968 initiative to encourage 
egional economic cooperation, their quest for better 
elations with all of South Asia continued through 
970. This course was interrupted, however, by the 
raumatic events that overtook the subcontinent in 
971, starting with the outbreak of civil war in what 
vas then East Pakistan in March and climaxing in 
nother war between the Indians and the Pakistanis 
n December. 

The civil war was the culmination of the long 
truggle of the Bengalis in Pakistan’s eastern 
yrovince—physically separated from the rest of the 
‘tate by India’s territory—to achieve political auton- 
ymy within a federal system and thus escape the 
raditional domination of West Pakistan.” The war 
vas precipitated by the decision of former Pakistan 
resident Yahya Khan to use military force to crush 
he Bengali movement and its political leadership, 
he Awami League, headed by Sheikh Mujibur 
Rahman, which in turn declared East Pakistan’s 
ndependence on March 26. In the ensuing conflict, 
wundreds of thousands of Bengalis were killed, and 
nillions more took flight to India. Rahman himself 

as arrested and interned in West Pakistan. 

Faced with the influx of some 7-10 million refu- 
ees, and fearful of the consequent threat to India’s 
litical stability and economic resources, New Delhi 
sought to enlist outside help in bringing pressure to 
dear on Yahya Khan to come to terms with the 
Bengalis. Moscow, fearing the consequences of 
chaos in the subcontinent, made the somewhat 


aa 
3 United Pakistan, embracing territories primarily to the 
northwest but also to the northeast of India, was formally 
sonstituted as the Islamic Republic of Pakistan in 1947, upon 
ining independence from Great Britain. By 1970, the Bengalis 
in the eastern province comprised about 55 percent of the total 
Population of Pakistan, although they occupied well below 
nalf of its territory and were treated virtually as a colony by the 
regime in the West. 
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Part of a Soviet task force, sent at the request 
of the government of Bangladesh, engaged in clear- 
ing mines and sunken ships from the harbor of 
Chittagong. 


—wittek for ADN-Zentralbild via Eastfoto. 


extraordinary decision to issue a public message to 
Yahya Khan in early April 1971, urging him to halt 
the “bloodshed and repression” in East Pakistan and 
calling on him to reach a political settlement with 
the Awami League.‘ This act of intervention in what 
Pakistan regarded as its own internal affair estab- 
lished a limited convergence of Moscow’s and New 
Delhi’s immediate strategic interests. Allowing the 
Awami League to set up a government-in-exile on 
Indian territory, New Delhi committed itself to the 
creation of a “Bangladesh” (literally, Bengal nation) 
either within or without the state of Pakistan. For 
some months, this was also Moscow's objective. 
From the Soviet point of view, there probably 
would have been advantages to a settlement between 
Yahya Khan and Mujibur Rahman establishing an 


4For the text of the Soviet message signed by Nikolai Podgorny 
(Chairman of the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet) and for 
other Soviet pronouncements during the 1971 crisis, see 
“The Soviet Union and the Struggle of the Bangiadesn People,” 
Soviet Review (Moscow), Supplement, Jan. 18, 1972. 
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autonomous Bengali province within a still united 
Pakistan. Such a settlement would have changed 
political alignments in the country, since the Awami 
League had won a solid majority of seats in the 
Pakistan National Assembly in the elections of 
December 1970 and was in a position to set up a 
government with a Bengali prime minister. Such an 
appointment would undoubtedly have led to a coali- 
tion of the League and the political leaders of the 
“have-not” provinces of the West, and thus to the 
isolation of the predominantly Punjabi military- 
bureaucratic power complex that had ruled Pakistan 
for 20 years and had tied the country into the United 
States’ alliance system.’ A political shift of this sort 
would no doubt have produced a regime responsive, 
at the least,.to economic cooperation with India and 
more disposed to collaborate with the USSR. 

Only when the prospects for such developments 
appeared doomed did the Soviet authorities agree 
to back Indian military action against the Pakistanis. 
Even after the signing of a 20-year Indo-Soviet pact 
of friendship and cooperation in August, accom- 
panied by shipments of arms to India, there were 
signs that Moscow would have preferred to avoid 
an Indo-Pakistan confrontation. Not until September, 
when Prime Minister Indira Gandhi visited Moscow, 
did the Soviet authorities apparently agree to sanc- 
tion Indian military intervention in East Pakistan 
should it become necessary.* By late fall the die 
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5 India, Ministry of External Affairs, Bangladesh Documents, 

New Delhi, 1972, pp. 237-77. The minority party leaders rallied 
around the Awami League in March, directing their fire mainly at 
Zulfikar Ali Bhutto, head of the Pakistan People’s Party (PPP), the 
largest party in the West and the one with the firmest base 

in the Punjab. They rejected Bhutto's concept of ‘two Pakistans,” 
for they feared that the PPP would impose a Punjabi domination of 
the smaller provinces and strongly opposed the revival of 

“One Unit,” the administrative integration of the four West 
Pakistani provinces that Ayub Khan had instituted earlier. See Dawn 
(Karachi), March 16, 1971. For the negotiating position of the 
minority parties, see ibid., March 21 and 23, 1971, and 

Morning News (Karachi), March 25; 1971; 

For a comprehensive account of the events of 1971, see the 
writer's chapter, “The Subcontinent,” in William Griffith, Ed., 
When the Great Powers Realign, Cambridge, Mass., MIT Press, 
publication scheduled for the fall of 1975. 

® Reporting evidently on the basis of an official briefing, 

Dev Murarka summed up the results of Mrs. Gandhi's conversations 
with the Soviet leaders in this fashion: “In the first place 
the Soviet side has stopped the impression of ambiguity [on the 
Pakistan issue], which it did before Mrs. Gandhi’s visit to Moscow. 
| In the second place, the Soviet side, in spite of its known 
and strongly expressed preference for peace, has accepted the 
idea that, if unavoidable, India can take very firm steps in 
| East Bengal without being concerned about Soviet support at any 


level—political, economic or otherwise.” See “Two-Fold Gains for 
india,"" Western Times (Ahmedabad), Oct. 16, 1971. 


was Cast: increasing Indian military pressure along 
the borders of East Bengal caused the Pakistanis — 
to retaliate with air and ground attacks in western | 
and northern India, prompting New Delhi in turn— 
to launch a full-scale operation against Pakistani 
troops in the east. In this situation Moscow stood 
firmly behind its Indian ally, three times vetoing a 
Security Council resolution calling for an immediate 
cease-fire, as well as supplying the necessary military 
hardware for a quick victory. On December 16 the 
Pakistani army was forced to surrender, and the 
independence of the People’s Republic of Bangla- 
desh became a de facto reality.’ 


Soviet ‘Theory and Strategy 


Moscow’s support of the Indian intervention in 
Pakistan constituted a momentous decision for the 
Soviet leadership. It committed the USSR to the 
dismemberment of a sovereign state and to a radical 
redrawing of the political map of the South Asian 
subcontinent. India’s intervention was different from 
other such actions in the past in that it was made 
not on behalf of a government in power but on behalf 
of a revolutionary force opposing the “legitimate” 
regime; it was also the first intervention undertaken 
by a medium-level power to meet with success.* 

In the Soviet view, it was important to provide 
a theoretical justification for Moscow’s support of 
India: the result was a modification of Soviet doctrine 
to defend the Bengali insurgency as a struggle for 
“national liberation,” which, in Soviet theory, is as 
legitimate as class struggle. A recent formulation of 
this notion from a Soviet military source states: 


Any war that is waged by a people for the sake of 
freedom and social progress, for liberation from 
exploitation and from national oppression or in de- 
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7 Concerning the events on the subcontinent in 1971, the most 
useful analysis written from the Indian point of view is probably 
Mohammed Ayub and K. Subrahmanyan, The Liberation War, 

New Delhi, S. Chang & Co., 1972, pp. 156 ff. For a revealing and 
perceptive Pakistani account of the events, see G. W. Choudhury, 
The Last Days of United Pakistan: Emergence of Bangladesh, 
Bloomington, Ind., Indiana University Press, forthcoming. Among 
the most incisive analyses by American scholars, see Norman D. 
Palmer, ‘The New Order in South Asia,’’ Orbis (Philadelphia), 

Winter 1972, and “South Asia and the Great Powers,” ibid., 

Fall 1973; and Barnds, Joc. cit. 

8 It should also be noted that the upheaval in East Pakistan 
Imposed an enormous burden of economic and social responsibility 
on India, a medium-rank power with serious problems of its own— 
a situation which again has no Parallel in recent history. 


fense of its state sovereignty against an aggressive 
attack, is a just war... . The main types of war 
rarely emerge in “pure” form; several types often 
intertwine and one type changes into another... . 
National liberation wars of oppressed peoples 
against colonialists may go hand in hand with civil 
war against internal reactionary forces.’ 


The notion that the Bengali rebellion was a strug- 
gle for national liberation justifying outside inter- 
vention startled and disturbed many Third World 
governments with divisive national or ethnic prob- 
lems of their own. In public statements, Soviet 
spokesmen seemed to make an effort to quiet such 
fears, claiming that other countries had been misled 
(by the Americans and the Chinese, inter alia) about 
the situation in Pakistan and alluding to the extreme 
nature of the geographic and ethnic absurdities that 
had characterized united Pakistan.” At the same 
time, the Soviet position was clearly intended to 
serve notice that Moscow had the capability as well 
as the will to intervene in Third World conflicts on 
behalf of forces of national liberation and “progres- 
sive social changes.” 

While there is no reason to doubt the sincerity 
of Soviet references to the justness of Bangladesh’s 
cause—indeed, the Soviets had for years expressed 
sympathy for the Bengalis’ aspirations—it is also 
clear that theoretical considerations were probably 
the least important factor involved in Moscow’s de- 
Cision to support India’s intervention in Pakistan. 

The overriding impetus behind Moscow’s course 
was, most certainly, the Soviet perception of the 
realignment of world forces brought about by the 
diplomatic and political breakthrough achieved in 
1971 between the United States and the People’s 
Republic of China. In Soviet eyes, this breakthrough 
posed an enormous threat, strengthening the PRC’s 
hand vis-a-vis the USSR and also enhancing the 


* Marxism-Leninism on War and Army: A Soviet View, Moscow, 
Progress Publishers, 1972, pp. 70 and 88; republished in the 
United States under the auspices of the US Air Force. 

1°The apprehensions of the Third World countries were reflected 
in the voting in the UN General Assembly on an Argentine 
resolution of Dec. 7, 1971, calling for a cease-fire and a withdrawal 
of indian and Pakistani troops to their own territories: 104 nations 
voted for the resolution and only 10 against, eight of them 
Communist countries. For a Soviet statement blaming the 
“unwarranted fears’’ of such nations on “American diplomacy,” 
See Alexander Baryshev, For Peace and International! Security, 
Moscow, Novosti Press, 1973, p. 64. The Soviets also took strong 
issue with the Chinese, who—predictably—debunked the 
“national liberation’’ theory and scored New Delhi and Moscow for 
interfering in Pakistan's internal affairs. For a summary statement 
of the Chinese view, see Jen-min Jih-pao (Peking), Jan. 31, 1972. 


Sheikh Mujibur Rahman, Prime Minister of the 
People’s Republic of Bangladesh, is welcomed by 
Soviet party chief Leonid |. Brezhnev during a March | 


1972 visit to Moscow. 


—V. Musselian for TASS via Sovfoto. | 


United States’ ability to exploit the Sino-Soviet con- 


flict in strategic maneuvering. The immediate conse- | 


quence was to enhance India’s importance to the 
Soviet Union and the USSR’s importance to India." 
Since the mid-1950’s, the basic aim of Moscow's 
pro-Indian policy had been to strengthen the coun- 
try as an Asian counterweight to China; by the 


winter of 1971, with US President Richard Nixon | 


in effect offering China a “legitimate sphere of in- 
fluence” in Asia, it became all the more necessary 
to ensure that India—now treaty-bound to Moscow 
—emerge as the primary power in South Asia, and 


11 To quote an Indian source at the time: “Of all the powers, the 
Soviet Union must be the most anxious and worried over the 
Sino-US thaw, [for] the Soviets have not many friends in Asia. 

The complementarity of Soviet and Indian interests is also clear. 
Moscow would probably welcome a better and more meaningful 
dialogue with India and many other countries of the world 

india can utilize this opportunity for a franker and healthier 
relationship to mutual advantage.” V. P. Dutt, “Sino-US Relations 
and India,"’ Hindustan Times (New Delhi), July 31, 1971. See also 
Sisir Gupta, “The Great Powers and the Subcontinent,” Journa/ 
(New Delhi, Institute of Defense Studies and Analyses), April 1972; 
and K. Subranmanyan, ‘Power Growing Out of the Barre! 


of a Gun,” Tribune (Ambala), July 27, 1971. 
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to diminish the regional role of Pakistan. An inde- 
pendent Bangladesh separated from Pakistan, 
closely linked to India, and hence disposed to be an 
ally against a hostile China constituted a political 
asset of no mean consequence to Moscow. 

For the Soviets, then, the importance of Bangla- 
desh lay mainly in its impact on the balance of 
political power in the subcontinent. It is against this 
background that the course of Moscow’s policies 
since the events of 1971 can best be understood. 
In the wake of the December war, the overriding 
objectives of Soviet diplomacy and strategy in South 
Asia became: (1) to restore stability in the context 
of a new balance of power based on Indian primacy; 
(2) toward this end, to promote normalization of 
relations among India, Pakistan, and Bangladesh; 
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and (3) to minimize the opportunities for either the 
US or the PRC to play a part in such a process of 
normalization. These objectives imposed on Mosco 
the formidable task of helping the new Bangladesh 
nation onto its feet while simultaneously endeavor 
ing to mend fences with Pakistan—without, in the 
process, hurting India’s interests or sensibilities. 


Moscow’s Relations with Dacca 


The USSR’s supportive role in the early months of 
Bangladesh’s independence was expressed through 
a number of initiatives. The Soviet Union was one 
of the first countries to recognize the new nation 
as a sovereign republic, issuing a formal statement 
of diplomatic recognition on January 24, 1972,” just 
12 days after Mujibur Rahman—newly released 
from prison by the Pakistani authorities and re- 
turned to Dacca—assumed the prime ministership 
of Bangladesh. Some two weeks later, on February 
6, Pravda announced that Rahman had been invited 
to pay an official visit to Moscow. On February 7, 
the Soviet airline Aeroflot inaugurated a weekly 
Moscow-Dacca service, the first scheduled interna- 
tional route into Bangladesh. By March, the Soviet 
embassy in Dacca had a staff of 90, many of them! 
fluent in the Bengali language. In the same month 
a 100-million-rupee ($12 million) trade deal was 
concluded, involving the exchange of Soviet mate-j 
rials and equipment for traditional exports of the 
area. Subsequent trade-and-aid negotiations _re- 
sulted in a three-year pact guaranteeing yearly trade 
worth $435 million and a modest Soviet commit- 
ment to provide the equivalent of $39 million to 
finance projects in the state sector of the Bangla- 
desh economy. In the next few months, the Soviet 
regime gave Dacca some aircraft for domestic 
flights, some helicopters, a small fleet of transport 
planes, and a squadron of MIG fighter planes; it also 
agreed to train pilots for the Bangladesh air force.” 
Finally, the Russians offered limited help in the 
fields of irrigation, flood control, oil exploration, 
and communications, and they showed particular 
interest in completing the Ghorasal power project 
near Dacca, which they had begun four years be- 


12 Interestingly enough, on the same day Peking withdrew its 
diplomatic staff from Dacca. 

“8 The Asian (Hong Kong), March 12, 1972; Hindustan Standard 
(Calcutta), Jan. 24, 1972. See also Sunanda Dutta-Ray, ‘Sheikh 
Mujib Returns to Crisis in Dacca,” Daily Star (Beirut), 

Sept. 19, 1972. 


®. Bangladesh also signed trade agreements with 
and, East Germany, Hungary, and Czechoslovakia. 
Almost from the first, however, it was clear that 
Soviet authorities had no wish to assume a major 
e in the affairs of Bangladesh. They politely 
ned down an Indian suggestion in December 1971 
at they sign a treaty of peace and friendship with 
@ newborn nation; instead they presumably pro- 
ted and later publicly welcomed a 20-year treaty 
cluded between Bangladesh and India. The 
rms of this treaty were arranged between Mujibur 
ahman and Mrs. Gandhi during a four-day meeting 
*the two prime ministers in New Delhi in February 
972. Interestingly enough, however, the treaty was 
dt announced until March, after Rahman returned 
om his state visit to Moscow.” 
A joint communiqué issued after Rahman’s con- 
2rsations with Soviet leaders Leonid Brezhnev and 
eksei Kosygin lauded the USSR’s “active and con- 
stent support of the people of Bangladesh in their 
ust struggle for the freedom and independence of 
sir homeland”—a struggle that had “revealed the 
e friends and foes of the People’s Republic of 
angladesh as a new independent state” (an oblique 
2ference, in the case of “foes,” to China and the 
nited States). The statement also spoke of the two 
overnments’ resolve to expand and deepen areas 
f economic, cultural, and political collaboration; 
Wentified areas in which the Soviets would help 
sangladesh in “nation-building”; and provided for 
ture contacts between political parties, youth 
‘ganizations, and trade unions of the two countries. 
ut the main importance of the communiqué clearly 
ay in its emphasis on the need for a rapid normali- 
lation of relations among and between the nations 
f the subcontinent, to be achieved through nego- 
ations by the states directly concerned. An appeal 
as made to all “peace-loving countries” to “display 
igilance and administer a determined rebuff to all 
ttempts at outside interference” in the affairs of 
outh Asia—a clear expression of Moscow’s anxiety, 
hared in 1972 by both India and Bangladesh, to 
event China and the United States from playing a 
Iajor role in the affairs of the subcontinent.” 
What specific factors prompted the Soviet Union 


44The India-Bangladesh peace and friendship treaty is modeled 
largely on the Indo-Soviet treaty of Aug. 9, 1971. For the text of 
Dacca-Delhi accord, see the Times of india (New Delhi), 
+? 20, 1972. For a perceptive commentary, see Girilal Jain, 
Indo-Bangladesh Treaty,” ibid., March 21, 1972. 
48For a text of the joint declaration, see Pravda (Moscow), 
March 5, 1972. 
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to adopt a low profile in the life of the new Bengali 
nation, leaving the leading role to be played by 
India? The geopolitical calculations that underlay 
Moscow’s policies must certainly have been influ- 
enced, in the first instance, by certain economic and 
political considerations related to the internal situa- 
tion in Bangladesh. 


Internal Factors in Bangladesh 


On the economic side, while initial Soviet trade 
and aid unquestionably provided a material boost 
to the new state, it quickly became clear that 
Moscow—confronted as it was by pressing demands 
from North Vietnam, its Arab clients, India, and 
others—was not prepared to invest large resources 
in Bangladesh. The problems faced by that nation 
were so enormous and its immediate and long-term 
needs with respect to relief and assistance so per- 
vasive that, in order to play a significant role in 
“building” Bangladesh, the Soviets would have had 
to transfer a massive quantity of material, equip- 
ment, and technical personnel to the new state—a 
course which they apparently were not prepared 
to pursue.”* Since its initial grants and gifts of 1972, 
the Soviet government has made no significant new 
aid commitments to Bangladesh. (It did, however, 
join other nations in sending emergency aid—spe- 
cifically, 200,000 tons of wheat—in August 1973, 
when the country was faced with conditions of near 
famine in widespread areas.””) Trade—as opposed 
to aid—thas continued at a fairly vigorous rate, but 
it still has not lived up to mutual expectations. A 
protocol signed in December 1973 provided for a 
45-percent increase in the planned exchange of 
goods during 1974 over the level of 1973; however, 
actual trade fell short of that goal. There were rea- 


16Qne measure of the critical conditions in Bangladesh is the 
poverty of its people. To quote from the government’s annual plan 
of 1972: “Conventionally measured income per head stood at about 
Taka 450 (US $37.50) per year . . . at current prices in 
1969-70, the most recent normal year. . . . The average income 
of the poorest 20 percent of the population during the same 
period was Taka 158 (US $20.00). .. . Nearly half of the population 
have serious deficiency in caloric intake. . . . Annual per capita 
consumption of clothing is less than 7.5 yards equivalent of 
coarse cloth, which means for the vast number of the poor 
little more than .. . a loin cloth or two. . . . Nowhere in the worid 
is there anything like so much poverty shared by so many 
squeezed into so little a land area, . . ."" Quoted in Far Eastern 
Economic Review (Hong Kong), Dec. 16, 1972. 

17 See the text of a Radio Moscow broadcast in English, 
Foreign Broadcast Information Service (FBIS) Daily Report, 
Soviet Union (Washington, DC), Aug. 7, 1973. 
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sons on both sides for this state of affairs: Bangla- 
desh could not deliver goods in which the Rus- 
sians were interested, and deliveries of Soviet capital 
goods were frequently delayed—partly because the 
output of Russian factories lagged behind schedule, 
but more often because Bangladesh was not ready 


to construct planned industrial units.’ 


On the political side, Moscow’s broader geo- 
Strategy precluded an obtrusive Soviet 


political | 
presence in the new republic. In the first place, 
India, having after all liberated Bangladesh, regarded 


its fledgling neighbor as its natural and legitimate 
sphere of influence, and the USSR was quite willing 
to indulge India’s assertion of strategic sway over the 


country. Moreover, the rationale of Indian interven- 


tion had been the possibility that the development of 


a radical situation in East Pakistan would endanger 
the entire eastern flank of India—especially Cal- 
cutta, economically the industrial hub of northern 
India and politically the capital of the most radical 
of Indian states. 

The Russians therefore suggested a political 
model for Bangladesh essentially similar to that 
which they advocated for India—that is, political 
collaboration between the “progressive” elements 
of the national bourgeoisie and the “democratic 
forces” (a euphemism for Communists and_ their 
allies) for the construction of a “state of national 
democracy.” *° The main problem was. that the 
Awami League was not really a political party but 
a poorly-organized political movement, a loose and 
flabby coalition of a deeply-entrenched landed 
gentry and a relatively small urban middle class. 
Some 70 percent of the legislators who had been 
elected to the Pakistan national assembly and the 
East Pakistan provincial legislature on the Awami 
League ticket in December 1970 were erstwhile 
“basic democrats” of the Ayub Khan period (1958- 
69). Mujibur Rahman himself was a moderate 
nationalist who had been driven to an extreme 
nationalist position by the avalanche of events. Given 
a free choice, he would probably have been satisfied 
with a largely autonomous Bangladesh within 
Pakistan; however, the determination of the Bhutto- 


18 Interview with officials of the Bangladesh Ministry of Foreign 
Trade in December 1974, 


19For an elaboration of the Soviet development model for India, 
see this author’s 


Communism, January-February 1973, pp. 1-15. 
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Yahya Khan combination to deny the Awami Leagu 
the fruits of its massive electoral victory, plus th 
volatile pressure of the students and youth of Dacca 
had forced him to demand independence it 
the fateful days of March 1971.7" As the leader o 
the new nation, Rahman proclaimed socialism a 
one of the country’s four guiding principles, but thi 
socialism was at best that of the British Labor Parti 
and the Indian National Congress.” His regime stooc 
for gradual, incremental change, not for rapid, radi 
cal social transformation. While it started with < 
sweeping nationalization program, the institutions 
and industries affected—banking, insurance, the 
jute plants, and so on—had all been under Wes: 
Pakistani ownership; furthermore, it attached rela. 
tively little importance to land reform on the groun 
that no big landlords supposedly existed in Bangla 
desh.” 

If the Awami League was not a cohesive, purpose 
ful political party, the “democratic forces” in Bangla 
desh were rudimentary. The Bangladesh Communis 
Party (BCP) had been banned for 20 years, and i 
1971 it boasted only a skeletal, underground urba 
organization, although the Communist Party of Indi 
(CPI) had tried to give military training to newly 
recruited youthful cadres of the BCP in the latte 
half of 1971 because both groups were eager fo 
the BCP to play a significant role in partisan warfar 
against the Pakistani army. More active and promi 
nent was the BCP’s front body, the pro-Moscow Na 
tional Awami Party faction (NAP-M) led by Pro 
fessor Muzaffar Ahmed. 

Prior to Bangladesh’s acquisition of independ 
ence, the CPI, presumably with Moscow’s approval, 
had urged the Indian-based Awami League leaders 
to form a coordinating committee with the BCP as 
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21 During the political crisis of March 1971, Rahman was in 
effect cast in the role of defender of the unity of Pakistan—albeit 
with an autonomous Bangladesh—and Bhutto in that of splitter 
of the country. The Prospect of East Pakistan’s ruling over the 
whole of Pakistan by virtue of its numerical strength became a 
nightmare for Bhutto. Confirmation of this point comes from 
interviews with several Bangladesh leaders who had discussions with 
Bhutto in December 1970 and March 1971. An eminent Bangladesh § 
barrister who tried to mediate between Rahman and Bhutto : 
also told the author of a conversation he had with the Pakistani 
leader in January 1971 during the course of which Bhutto 
remarked with bold candor: “This geographical absurdity of 
Pakistan must be ended.” 

22 The other three guiding principles were nationalism, 
democracy, and secularism. 

23 The Awami League election program included a promise 
of land reforms, but there has thus far been no distribution 


of land to the landless peasants, who make up some 20 percent of 
the population of Bangladesh. 


forerunner of a coalition after “liberation.” While 
aders of the Bangladesh government-in-exile had 
jected the proposal in that form, they had agreed 
yset up a cabinet-level consultative committee rep- 
ssenting a broader spectrum of groups, including 

BCP and the NAP-M; however, when Rahman 
turned triumphantly from solitary confinement in 
akistan and took over command of the government 
1 Dacca, he refused to accord the BCP and the 

AP-M even an informal association with the gov- 

ment. Moreover, the Awami League press failed 
) recognize any role of the Communists in the 
iberation struggle.” The CPI and the Soviet mass 

dia, in contrast, tried to boost the image of the 

CP by circulating highly inflated accounts of its 
xploits during the liberation war.” 

In the ensuing months, both the BCP and the 
NWAP-M became critical of the government for its 
onradical policies and its acceptance of American 
id.* But when elections to choose a new 300- 

ember National Assembly were scheduled for 
arch 1973, the two organizations approached the 
wami League with the prospect of a united “demo- 
ratic” front. Turned down by the AL, each group 
jelded its own candidates—but neither won a 
ingle seat in the election. The Awami League swept 
the polls, capturing all but eight seats in the assem- 

y. Calling the election results ‘an impressive vic- 
ory for the major forces in the national liberation 
ovement,” Moscow Radio—in a formidable stretch 

the imagination—described the NAP-M as the 
runner-up” in the race, although its total vote was 
ust over one-tenth of that polled by the AL.” 

In August 1973, a delegation of the BCP went 
"0 Moscow to confer with leaders of the Soviet 
ommunist Party. It was agreed that the BCP and 
"he NAP-M would now concentrate their efforts on 
thieving the unity of “democratic and national- 
datriotic forces.” *”” In subsequent weeks, the two 
zroups again approached the Awami League to pro- 
x0se the formation of a “popular united front” 
mong the party organizations, though outside the 


24 New Age (New Delhi), organ of the CPI, claimed on April 11, 
971, that the Bangladesh Communist Party had emerged as 
4a leader of the freedom struggle. The same line was elaborated 
1. Shchedrov, “The Story of Bangladesh Communists,” Pravda, 
24, 1972. 
25See Far Eastern Economic Review, Dec. 23, 1972, and 
. a5, 21073. 
26 Radio Moscow broadcast in English, FBIS, op. cit., 
ch 8, 1973. The Awami League received nearly 14 million votes 
d the NAP-M 1.5 million votes in the election. See Far Eastern 
tconomic Review, March 26, 1973. 
#7 izvestia (Moscow), Aug. 19, 1973. 


government. This time, Mujibur Rahman—beset by 
vitriolic criticism from a motley of pro-Chinese and 
pro-Pakistani elements—accepted the proposal and 
himself inaugurated the front in October. In re- 
porting this development, Pravda observed: 


The long and difficult struggle for freedom and 
independence convinced the people of Bangladesh 
that only the united actions of all national-patriotic 
forces made it possible to achieve national inde- 
pendence. The two-year period of independent de- 
velopments [since] has shown that this unity is also 
necessary now, at the important stage of building 
a peace-loving, democratic, independent state. That 
is why the broad, progressive public ‘in Bangladesh 
considers the creation of a united front of the three 
parties to be an important step on the road to 
strengthening the independence and social gains of 
the young republic.” 


Since its inception in 1973, the united front has 
had little impact or influence on the politics of the 
Rahman government, but the BCP itself has taken 
advantage of its link with the ruling party, however 
tenuous, to rapidly expand its membership and 
organizational sweep. By December 1974, it had 
more than 30,000 card-carrying members; it had 
extended its organizational structure to most of the 
towns of Bangladesh; and it had set up a 
peasant front, called the kisan sabha, in four dis- 
tricts.” Nevertheless, it should be noted that this 
growth in strength had come at the expense of the 
loss of the party’s revolutionary image among the 
urban youth of Dacca. They now saw the party as 
a tail of the Awami League, which—because of 
widespread corruption and administrative ineffici- 
ency as well as the mounting crisis in the economy 
—had become highly unpopular with the general 
populace. 

At the same time, the leadership of the BCP 
grew increasingly aware of the dangers inherent 
in too much of an identification with the Awami 
League and of the opportunities that the Bangla- 
desh situation offered for the pursuit of a more 
radical course than it was following. In the latter 
regard, it was significant that on the third anniver- 
sary of the birth of the republic in December 1974 
the national flag fluttered over only a few houses 


28 Pravda, Oct. 23, 1973. 
29 Interview with Moni Singh, the Chairman of the BCP, 
in December 1974. 
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Moscow and Bangladesh 
of anguished frustration—not just because most | not be solved through the parliamentary syster 
commodities were beyond the reach of the com- | We have told him that if he adopted our model, v 
mon man and the city authorities were burying | wou/d do our best to make it a success. If he rejec 
some 200 “unclaimed bodies” every week, but | /t, we wil// fight for it, whatever the consequence 
mainly because the government seemed to have lost 
a sense of direction. The economy had virtually 
ground to a halt, the treasury was practically empty, 
relations with India were anything but warm, law 
and order was at a breaking point in much of the 
country, and factional infighting appeared to have 
robbed the Awami League of the dynamism it had 
possessed during the freedom struggle and in the 
first year of the regime. In response to these diffi- 
culties, Mujibur Rahman was known to be contem- 
plating a presidential system of government. 
Consequently, the BCP—evidently with Soviet 
approval—came out in December 1974 with a new 
political model for Bangladesh. As Moni Singh, the 
leader of the BCP, explained this model to the 
author in the course of an hour-long interview, it 
was designed to generate political momentum for 
radical social change, vigorous mobilization of re- 
sources, increased production, and equitable dis- 
tribution of national output. The model prescribed 
a presidential system of government. Under it, the 
President would appoint a cabinet of “progressive, 
efficient, and honest” persons drawn from the 
democratic parties. While there would still be a 
national assembly, it would have only limited power, 
and the cabinet would not be responsible to it. 
Speaking about the model, Moni Singh asserted: 


Moni Singh admitted that the BCP and its allie 
were still not strong enough to force a major polit 
cal showdown in Bangladesh, but he argued thi 
“our strength is growing in the districts, among th 
workers and peasants and the middle classes.” 
The capitalist powers, Moni Singh continues 
were neither willing nor able to lift Bangladesh ot 
of its economic travails. However, he said, ther 
are the socialist countries, which will give us a 
the help we need if we follow the correct politic 
line and are able to mobilize our own resources 
the maximum.” Formulations in the BCP’s Benga 
weekly during the latter half of 1974 leave littl 
doubt that the party expected the Soviet bloc t¢ 
underwrite the development needs of Banglades 
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Bangladesh has neither a strong capitalist class nor 
a class of big landlords. This makes it a very dif- 
ferent society from that of India. We therefore need 
not live in a parliamentary system, which can only 
lead to stratification of the Classes and which, in 
effect, legitimizes exploitation of the poor by the 
rich. The parliamentary system cannot but be a 
Major roadblock to Significant social change. What 
we need is an effective, efficient, honest, and ideo- 
logically sound government, a government of pro- 
gressive and democratic forces under the leader- 
ship of Sheikh Mujibur Rahman. 


ies 2 Ps — 
Moni Singh, Chairman of the Bangladesh Communis} 
Party and member of the Central Coordination Com} 


mittee set up by the Government of Bangladesh in 
autumn 1973. 


Asked why he believed that Rahman would adopt 
| such a political model and what the Communists 
| Would do if he did not, Mongi Singh replied: 


We strongly believe that the force of circumstances 
will compel the Sheikh to adopt our model. The 


—Sunil Kumar Dutt for Camera Press via Pictorial Parade | 
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Mujibur Rahman adopted the political model 
the party advocated.” 

Within a month of the author’s interview with 
oni Singh, however, Sheikh Mujibur Rahman 
shed the hopes the BCP had placed in him. He 
spended the constitution along with its funda- 
ental rights, dissolved the national assembly, and 
sumed dictatorial power to deal with the political 
id economic emergency; yet the cabinet that he 
pointed consisted entirely of Awami League mem- 
rs. It was, in fact, the old cabinet with minor 
anges. 

This was a rebuff not only to the BCP and the 
AP-M, but also indirectly to Moscow. The BCP, 

theless, continues to support Rahman’s leader- 
ip, probably hoping that its model is not a dead 
sue but will still be adoptable whenever Rahman 
balizes—as it believes he must—that he cannot 
ake the economy move without fundamental struc- 
ral changes in the government.” 


e Broader Focus 


Besides the internal factors in Bangladesh that 
ood in the way of a deep Soviet commitment to 
> country, there were external considerations of 
ibstantial importance. During 1972-74, Soviet au- 
orities undoubtedly calculated that a major effort 
their part to subsidize the new state would im- 
ade an improvement in the USSR’s relations with 
akistan. The staggering blow of Pakistan’s defeat by 
dia had toppled Yahya Khan from the presidency 
d led to the installation of a new, moderately 
ocialist” civilian government in Islamabad (the 
apital city since the 1960's) under the premiership 
f Zulfikar Ali Bhutto, head of the Pakistan People’s 
. As noted earlier, Moscow's overriding aim 
1972 was to promote a normalization of relations 
ong India and the new governments in Pakistan 

d Bangladesh that would result in a stable balance 
power in the region, with India enjoying primacy. 
= essential prerequisite of such a balance was 


-3©These formulations emerged with increasing clarity in Ekata 
ity), the weekly organ of the BCP. The writer has also learned 
reliable sources that the BCP leadership had relatively easy ~ 
eeess to officials in the Soviet embassy but no contact at all 
the Indian High Commission. 
31 While Ekata did not uncritically welcome the sweeping 
ical measures that Rahman adopted, it did express confidence 
) his leadership and persistently touted the BCP’s own political 
lnodel. See the issues during January and February 1975. 


rapid normalization of 
relations. 

While this became the top Soviet diplomatic ob- 
jective in South Asia, Moscow did not offer to 
mediate among the three neighbors, probably be- 
cause it realized that such an offer would not prove 
acceptable to India and Pakistan. Instead, the 
Russians urged continuing Indian initiatives and 
publicly gave equal credit to both India and Pakistan 
for each measure that the three countries took 
toward normalization.” 

An assertion of Indian primacy in the subconti- 
nent, of course, required that New Delhi wrest diplo- 
matic recognition of Bangladesh from Bhutto, but 
this is exactly what the Pakistani president refused 
to yield. Although the new Pakistani government 
tacitly recognized the reality of the loss of Pakistan’s 
eastern province, Bhutto, in deference to public 
Opinion in his demoralized and unsettled land, re- 
fused for some two years to extend diplomatic recog- 
nition to Dacca and in fact, with Peking’s help, man- 
aged to keep Bangladesh out of the United Nations. 

Nor did Bhutto evince any desire to be deferential 
to India. His first trip out of the country, very early 
in his administration, was a visit to Peking to dem- 
onstrate his intention to maintain Pakistan’s close 
relationship with the People’s Republic of China. At 
the same time, he kept channels open to the United 
States, while withdrawing Pakistan from the British 
Commonwealth in January 1972 (and some months 
later from SEATO). He did visit Moscow in early 
1972, but he made it clear there that he would not 
be persuaded or pressured into attending a Soviet- 
sponsored conference such as the tour de force that 
Moscow had engineered at Tashkent in 1965. 

Bhutto and Indian Prime Minister Indira Gandhi 
did, however, agree to hold a bilateral conference 
at Simla in India in late June 1972, where settle- 
ment was reached on a number of their outstanding 
differences. The main problem that defied solution 
concerned the fate of some 93,000 Pakistanis 
(mostly military but some civilians) taken prisoner 


nc re emma 

32 See V. Nakariakov’s commentary on the Simla agreement in 
Izvestia, July 6, 1972, and Arkadi Masiennikov’s “With the Aim of 
Normalization,” Pravda, June 3, 1972. Speaking at the 15th 
Soviet Trade Union Congress, Leonid Breznnev emphasized the 
importance of Indo-Soviet friendship, but he hastened to add 

“at the same time we are also for good relations with 

Pakistan; no contradictions in interests divide us from that 
country.” See Current Digest of the Soviet Press (Columbus, Ohio), 
Vol. 24, No. 12, pp. 1-9. Implicit in Brezhnev's formulation was a 
refusal to identify the USSR with the contradictions between 
Pakistan and India—a nuance that hardly escaped the notice of 
India’s strategic planners. 
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Moscow and Bangladesh 


during the December war and incarcerated in India, 
some of whom the Rahman government wanted to 
try as war criminals and all of whom Dacca and 
New Delhi proposed to hold pending Pakistan’s 
recognition of Bangladesh. As a result, the Bhutto 
government likewise delayed the repatriation of 
150-200,000 Bengalis resident in West Pakistan at 
the time of war. For the next year and a half, the 
thrust of Soviet policy was to nudge India and 
Bangladesh toward compromise and toward a return 
of the Pakistani prisoners without retaliatory trials, 
while at the same time continuing to urge Islama- 
bad’s formal recognition of Bangladesh. 

During 1973 Pakistan’s ability to withstand Indo- 
Soviet pressures increased as a result of a number 
of developments: the Arab-Israeli war, which focused 
Moscow’s attention on the Middle East as the most 
crucial area of concern; the spectacular rise of 
world petroleum prices, which severely undermined 
India’s already troubled economic situation; the 
huge upsurge in the wealth and military power of 
both Iran (a champion of Pakistan’s territorial in- 
tegrity along its troubled northern borders) and 
Saudi Arabia (a traditional friend of Pakistan). All 
these factors contributed to a relative improvement 
of the position of the Bhutto government both in 
the subcontinent and at least temporarily within 
Pakistan. 

It was from the platform of Islamic solidarity that 
Bhutto finally, at the urging of several of the Arab 
leaders, agreed to what he had so long refused: in 
February 1974, at an Islamic conference convened 
in Lahore, he announced Pakistan’s recognition of 
the sovereign state of Bangladesh.* This opened 
the door to an eventual solution of the prisoner 
problem and to Bangladesh's admission to the 
United Nations by the fall of the year, 

The events of 1973 and since have caused a 
subtle shift in the relationships between the USSR 
and the countries of South Asia. The stronger posi- 
tion of the Bhutto government has enhanced Paki- 
Stan’s importance to the USSR, and both govern- 
ments have continued—very Cautiously—to cultivate 
better relations. Obviously, however, Moscow does 
not have enough leverage to bend Bhutto to a pos- 
ture of cooperation. This situation seems to have 


33 Bhutto was thus able to reassure his countrymen that he was 
conferring recognition on Bangladesh in deference to the wishes 
of the Islamic fraternity and not under pressure from India 
and the USSR. Moreover, by doing things in this fashion, he 


made an effective gesture to the Islamic sentiments of the 
Bangladesh people, 


created, for the first time since 1971, a shade ¢ 
difference between Soviet and Indian perspective 
on Pakistan. 

Thus, when Pakistan announced its recognitio 
of Bangladesh, the event was welcomed more warml 
in the Soviet Union than in India.** In New Delhi 
view, the right thing had happened in the wron 
way. The fact that the Indian government had playe 
no part in obtaining the recognition of Dacca lon 
urged on Bhutto was no doubt frustrating. Moreove 
the Indians were confronted by the scenario 
Sheikh Mujibur Rahman, Prime Minister of secul 
Bangladesh, attending the Islamic conference ji 
Pakistan and speaking warmly of that country aft 
his return to Dacca.® 

Soviet and Indian perceptions of the Lahore co 
ference itself also differed. The Soviets commend 
the conference for its anti-imperialist stance, 
hostility toward Israel, and its support of a Pale 
tinian homeland; Moscow Radio also publicize 
passages of an address by Rahman in which h 
urged closer cooperation between the Islamic n 
tions and the socialist bloc.** In contrast, the pr 
dominant reaction of the Indian press and public wa 
to treat the Lahore meeting as a pan-lslamic asse 
blage resulting in a further strengthening of Pak 
stan’s relations with the oil-rich Arab kingdom 
While the government played down the Islamic co 
tent of the gathering, its apprehension was appare 
in its advance admonition that Indo-Pakistan issue 
such as Kashmir should not be discussed by th 
conferees.*’ 

Since Lahore, many Indians have begun to as 
whether Pakistan might succeed in forming a co 
mon front with Bangladesh against India. While thi 
prospect remains quite remote (as indicated b 
Bhutto’s largely unproductive visit to Dacca in th 
spring of 1974), Bangladesh is now, at least the 


34 For the Soviet reaction, see Radio Moscow Peace and 
Progress broadcasts in English to Asia, FBIS, op. cit., Feb. 23 and 
Feb. 27, 1974. For India’s reaction, see The Statesman Weekly, 
Feb. 23 and March 2, 1974. 

*5 See Kuldip Mayar’s interview with Mujibur Rahman in 
The Statesman (New Delhi), Feb. 28, 1974. Mayar wrote: “The 
Sheikh, who gave me an exclusive one-hour interview, was quite 
indulgent toward Pakistan, particularly Mr. Bhutto. This was in 
sharp contrast to his observations during an interview with me in the 
middle of 1972, when he mentioned Rawalpindi [the former 
Capital] only to bemoan the barbarities committed against 
his people.” 

36 For the Soviet perception of the Lahore Islamic conference, 
see Radio Moscow in English, FBIS, op. cit., Feb. 25, 1974; and 
Pravda, Feb. 26, 1974, 

37 The Times of India, Feb. 23-26, 1974. 
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ally, in a position to improve its relations with 
istan through direct contacts, without having to 
end on the normalization of Indo-Pakistan rela- 
. It is another of the ironies of the situation that 
r his return to Dacca from the Lahore confer- 
®, Mujibur Rahman offered to assume the role 
ediator in the disputes and differences between 
istan and India “in order to bring them closer 
one another.” * 


stures and Prospects 


‘o return to the point where this paper began, 
at effect have all the interacting developments 
icribed above had on the attitudes of the USSR 
| Bangladesh toward each other, and what are 
portents for their future relationship? 
Moscow’s public posture—to cite a statement 
ted earlier from Pravda—is to treat Bangladesh 
la “peace-loving, democratic, independent” Third 
Id state.** This characterization is not merely 
oric. In the Soviet perception, Bangladesh is 
dependent” to the extent that it has struggled— 
ever ineptly—to launch out on its own course 
economic development, without becoming overly 
yendent on the “capitalist-imperialist” bloc. It is 
mocratic” in that the government has allowed 
Communists and their allies on the radical Left 
function in freedom, in pursuit of their strategy 
‘build a united front from above. Finally, it is 
eace-loving” since it is not a member of a military 
'c hostile to Moscow and its only security-oriented 
aty is with the USSR'’s ally, India. (The Rahman 
ime no doubt earned a plus in Moscow’s eyes 
n it permitted the convocation of an interna- 
nal peace conference in Dacca in May 1973, in 
oport of the Soviet concept of a collective security 
‘tem. Attended by delegates from 26 countries 
‘well as from the World Peace Council, the con- 
ence received wide publicity in the Soviet news 
sdia.**) 


*See interview with Kuldip Mayar, Joc. cit. 

"Pravda, Oct. 23, 1973. 

"See, e.g., V. Shurygin, “Security in Asia,” Pravda, May 29, 
3; and Radio Moscow in Russian, FBIS, op. cit., June 4, 1973. 
conference was addressed by Mujibur Rahman, who remained 
committal about the Soviet Asian security proposal. See 
jan Express (Delhi), May 31, 1973. The pro-Chinese press in 
wgladesh perceived the Soviet concept as a military pact 
inst China. See Holiday (Dacca), May 27, 1973. In a commentary 
May 29, Pravda admitted that the conference saw “considerable 
‘Culties" in the way of a collective security system, and 

the blame on Peking. 
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At the same time, the Soviet leadership probably 
entertains some real reservations about the future 
of the regime in Dacca. Moscow—no less than other 
concerned governments—must be sobered by the 
enormity of Bangladesh’s economic problems and 
the size of its development needs. On the political 
side, the volatile nature of domestic factionalism, 
the fragmented character of the Left, and the or- 
ganizational flabbiness of the Awami League hardly 
invite confidence in the long-range stability of the 
government. The Soviet authorities may figure that 
the very dynamics of nation-building will bring 
about social and political polarization in Bangladesh 
faster than in India or Pakistan. In this prognosis, 
the left wing of the Awami League might break away 
and forge a united front with some of the leftist revo- 
lutionary forces—and, in time, Moscow might be 
able to help a radical leftist regime with more effec- 
tive development aid. 

On the side of Bengali opinion, it is quite evident 
that the popularity of the USSR in Bangladesh has 
waned somewhat over the past two years (as demon- 
strated, inter alia, by reactions to the Soviet mine- 
sweeping operation described at the outset of this 
paper). The decline in Moscow’s standing can be 
traced to two main factors. The first is the already 
mentioned low level of Soviet economic assistance, 
which—it might be noted—has trailed behind the 
aid extended by India, the United States, and 
Canada. The second is the widespread sentiment 
against India in Bangladesh—New Delhi has taken 
the blame (quite unjustifiably) for almost everything 
that has gone wrong in the initial stages of Bangla- 
desh’s nation-building—and this ill feeling has been 
extended to the USSR as India’s big-power ally. 

It seems probable that Moscow is not unduly wor- 
ried about the impact of either of these “popularity” 
factors, at least in the short run. In the case of aid, 
if the Soviets have chipped in less than their share, 
they also know that no massive doses of economic 
input are likely to be forthcoming from any other 
power. In the case of anti-Indian attitudes among 
the Bengalis, Moscow can feel fairly certain that 
Dacca will think twice before allowing popular senti- 
ment to sway it from its course of alliance with India. 

The latter problem does, however, affect another 
matter of deep concern to Moscow, and that is the 
future of relations between Bangladesh and China. 
While the Chinese played a key role in opposing the 
Bengalis’ liberation struggle and in delaying the 
new republic’s admission to the United Nations, a 
future rapprochement between Dacca and Peking 


Moscow and Bangladesh 


is not beyond the realm of possibility. The Chinese 
have made a point of stressing that their opposition 
to Bangladesh’s nationhood was not an expression 
of ill will against the Bengali leaders but a “princi- 
pled” stand against the “aggressive” actions of India 
and the Soviet Union,*’ and in other cautious ways, 
Peking has signaled a tentative willingness to move 
toward friendlier relations with Dacca. In this situa- 
tion, the current degree of anti-Indian feeling in 
Bangladesh has created a certain pressure on the 
government to look toward Peking—a pressure rein- 
forced, if only marginally, by the agitation of dis- 
parate but vocal pro-Chinese elements in the strug- 
gling new nation. 

For the time being, however, it seems highly un- 
likely that Mujibur Rahman could be pushed into 
any action that might seriously jeopardize his rela- 
tions with either India or the USSR. Obviously, too, 
he must recognize the essential hostility of the 
pro-Chinese groups in Bangladesh to his regime. 
Thus, Moscow is probably counting on the wisdom 
of Mujibur Rahman to remain in the embrace of 
India—even if it poses embarrassments—rather 
than risk an embrace with China that could eventu- 
ally and literally prove crushing. 

To sum up, the importance of Bangladesh to the 
USSR continues to lie—as it has all along—in the 
new nation’s role in Moscow’s larger strategic 
scheme for the South Asian subcontinent. The 
scheme, as originally conceived, has run into diffi- 
culties; clearly, Soviet hopes for the subcontinent 
have suffered a setback in the last two years. India 
is no longer in the driver’s seat in South Asia, its 
primacy undermined by its own economic problems 
and the slow and halting pace of its development, 
as well as by Pakistan’s ability to resist its suasions. 
To the extent that a “normalization” of relations 
among India, Pakistan, and Bangladesh has been 
achieved, it has not been primarily attributable to 
New Delhi’s leadership. 

Meantime, Iran has emerged in a regional role 
the future impact of which remains a question. 
There seems to be the possibility of a joint initiative 
by Iran and India to bring about closer cooperation 
among several of the South Asian nations—a move 
that could reduce the influence of all the big powers 
in the subcontinent. During the last couple of years, 
the Shah has extended $1 billion, in credits and 
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41 See, e.g., Peking Review, No. 41, 1972. For a documentation 
of Chinese reaction to the events of 1971, see China Report 


(Delhi), Special Number on China and Bangladesh, November- 
December 1971. 
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commitments for collaborative aid projects to Indi 
$750 million to Pakistan, and $10 million to Bang 
desh. He has met with Mrs. Gandhi twice in t 

years, and these conversations have apparently pe 
suaded him that India does not harbor military d 
signs with respect to Pakistan. In interviews wit 
knowledgeable Iranians in February 1975, th 
author was told that while the Shah wishes to bolste 
Pakistan’s internal stability and external securit 
he is most of all interested in peace and stabili 
in the subcontinent based on normalization of r 
lations among its four components (includi 

Afghanistan). According to one reliable source, t 

Shah’s long-term objective is to wean lraq and Ind 
away from the Soviet fold and Pakistan away fro 
the Chinese fold and to work toward a South Asia 
security arrangement excluding all major powers 

While it is too early at this stage to speculate o 
the likelihood of such developments, one can sé 
that Iran, with its economic power and its friend 
relations with both Pakistan and India, can certain 
play a stabilizing role in South Asia. Moreover, 
may help Bangladesh reach out to the oil-rich go 
ernments of the Persian Gulf. 

Perhaps most important, the March 1975 agree 
ment between Iran and Iraq that resolved territori 
and political disputes of 40 years’ duration 
agreement warmly hailed in all the countries of t 
subcontinent—may have results of wider impo 
As long as India’s relations with the United State 
and China remain poor and as long as Indians pe 
ceive these two powers to be befriending Pakista 
New Delhi will not be inclined to break out of t 
Soviet embrace—in which case Moscow will fi 
the protection of its strategic interests in Bangle 
desh relatively easy. However, if Iran, with its clos 
ties with the United States and Iraq, with its peac 
and friendship treaty with the USSR, jointly seiz 
the initiative to move the countries of the regio 
toward collaboration, the impact on the subcont 
nent, and in turn on the situation confronti 
Moscow, could well be profound. No wonder, the 
that the Soviets are watching the dynamics of Delh 


Teheran-Baghdad relations with ill-concealed u 
ease.” 


‘2 Amir Tahiri, “The Persian Gulf and the Indian Ocean: 
Perceptions of the Non-Arab Littoral States” Paper presented at 
a conference on the Persian Gulf and the Indian Ocean, held in 
Teheran, March 25-27, 1975, under the auspices of the Institute 
International Political and Economic Studies (Teheran). The 
Institute expects to publish this and other Papers in book form 
in the fall of 1975, 

43 The New York Times, April 6, 1975. 
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IAS THE ATTEMPT of the Soviet 
nion to gain influence in the 
rab world been a success or a 
ailure? The seven books reviewed 
e provide a diversity of per- 
tives and considerable infor- 
Nation on, if not a definitive an- 
wer to, this complex question. 
A number of these volumes 


adopt the “international relations” 
approach to the topic and demon- 
strate the limitations of such a 
research strategy. If attention is 
focused solely on the relations be- 
tween two or more states, one is 
able to accumulate accurate 
chronicles, but these may, at best, 
be of only modest use in evaluat- 
ing present and future trends. As 
a chronicle, Charles B. McLane’s 
veritable ‘atlas’ of Soviet rela- 
tions with Middle Eastern coun- 
tries is exemplary.’ Its short, 
concentrated texts, its chronolo- 
gical tables, and its extensive 
footnotes make this volume a fine 
working tool, and one would only 
wish that its coverage went be- 
yond 1970. However, chronicles 
can be misleading; they provide 
little explanation for the inevitable 
twists and turns which occur in 
state-to-state relations. Oles M. 
Smolansky, by limiting himself to 
chronicling the “Khrushchev pe- 
riod” in Soviet-Arab relations (be- 
ginning with the Soviet-Egyptian— 
ostensibly the “Czechoslovak- 
Egyptian”—arms deal of Septem- 
ber 1955 and concluding with 
the downfall of Khrushchev in 
1964), is able to demonstrate the 
“essential failure’ of the late 
Soviet leader's Middle East poli- 


1 The McLane book constitutes the first 
volume in the series on ‘‘Soviet-Third World 
Relations,” published by the Central Asian 
Research Centre. 
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cies.* Yet, George Lenczowski, by 
extending his survey of Soviet 
policy in the region to the spring 
of 1971, arrives at the more con- 
ventional view, suggested by his 
title, that Soviet policy had in- 
deed registered “advances” in 
the Middle East.’ Had the author 
waited yet another year—to the 
expulsion of most of the Soviet 
military specialists from Egypt in 
July 1972—he might still have 
spoken of Soviet advances, but 
he would doubtless have placed 
more emphasis on factors limiting 
those advances. Even the collec- 
tion of essays 9n relations between 
Moscow and various Arab states 
presented in the first part of the 
volume by Michael Confino and 
Shimon Shamir—originally pre- 
sented at a symposium at Tel Aviv 
University in December 1971— 
gives little inkling of the surprising 
Egyptian action of July 1972, let 
alone of the October 1973 war in 
the Middle East. 

Clearly, the chronicling of inter- 
national relations does not suffice 
to answer the central question 
posed at the outset. To evaluate 
the success or failure of a particu- 


2 This book is the sixth volume in “The 
Modern Middle East Series,” sponsored by 
the Middle East institute of Columbia 
University. 

3 Lenczowski’s work constitutes the second 
volume in the Foreign Affairs Study series 
published by the American Enterprise 
Institute for Public Policy Research. 
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lar international policy, one must 
make numerous assumptions 
about the strategic goals, the 
political aims, and the priorities— 
as conceived by the respective 
leaders—of both parties to the 
“international relations” under ex- 
amination, and one must also take 
into account shifts in these objec- 
tives and priorities. It is likewise 
necessary to assess what amount 
of material resources a given party 
deems a justifiable “investment” 
in pursuit of a tactical or strategic 
policy aim, i.e., how far is the 
candle worth the game in the 
eyes of the player. (The outside 
observer, may, of course, draw 
his own conclusions in_ this 
regard.) 

When such questions are raised, 
it becomes apparent that estima- 
tion of “success” and “failure” 
requires a complex analysis, one 
which must not be limited to an 
examination of “international re- 
lations.” One must look deeper, 
into the interacting political value 
systems, the goals of the political 
actors in a given period, and the 
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constraints—both physical and 
psychological—under which they 
pursue these goals. Foreign policy, 
in the final analysis, emerges out 
of the total political context. 


UNFORTUNATELY, we have no 
“Kremlin tapes’ from which to 
expand our limited knowledge 
about the character of the Soviet 
political value system. The best 
that we can do is to derive some 
notions of policy from ideologi- 
cally-inspired statements and de- 
duce global strategy from politi- 
cal actions. It is in terms of the 
former context that Aryeh Yodfat’s 
study makes interesting reading, 
dull as the ideological disquisi- 
tions in the Soviet press may be 
in themselves. Yodfat, in effect, 
describes the yardsticks that 
Soviet commentators employ in 
evaluating developments in the 
Arab world. It is true, of course, 
that Soviet pleasure or displeasure 
at one or another Arab political 
move may not go far to influence 
Arab actions, but Soviet percep- 
tions of such moves can get re- 
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flected concretely in Soviet dec 
sions—such as whether to grap 
or withhold aid. Ideological ar 
praisals of the Arab world alg 
serve the domestic Soviet put 
pose of justifying the economi 
sacrifices entailed in granting ect 
nomic and military assistance, ¢ 
the risks taken in becoming ir 
volved in a given area. 

It is also important to bear { 
mind that ideology does not te 
everything. Apart from ideolog 
there is always present (thoug 
not explicitly mentioned) an e 
pansionist drive inherent in t 
Soviet system. Its presence ca 
be guessed as the main moti 
force behind the concoction ¢ 
such “ideological” inventions a 
“the direct road to socialism, 
“revolutionary democracy,” ¢ 
“the noncapitalist path of develor 
ment.” It is perhaps most trans 
parent in the suggestion—formin 
an integral part of many suc 
formulations—that in countrie 
lacking a proletariat worth me 
tioning (and hence lacking th 
preconditions laid down by Ma 
for a socialist revolution), “th 
leading role of the working cla 
can be realized indirectly by th 
socialist system” (Yodfat, p. 26 
i.e., that the Soviet Union is pre 
pared to substitute itself for th 
missing proletariat in promotin 
the transition to socialism in thes 
countries. 


One must not, however, los@ 
sight of the fact that as Sovie 
politicians pursue their goal 
through foreign policy, they ar 
constrained by the fact that fo 
eign relations involve interactio 
of the Soviet political value sy 
tem with other value systems 
in the present instance, those of 
the Arab states. Jaan Pennar’§ 
mercifully succinct book remindg 
us of this complex interaction by 
focusing on the ideologies operal 

| 
| 


at both ends of Soviet-Arab 
tionships. We do, in fact, know 
pod deal more about the inner 
kings of Arab politics than of 
jet politics. In this regard, the 
ays in the second part of the 
fino-Shamir volume offer some 
ul information and insights. 
ertheless, it is possible to 
w much more about the moti- 
ons of and constraints on Arab 
iticians than is presented in 
' of the books reviewed here. 

is true because of the garru- 

nature of even the most auto- 
‘tic of the Arab regimes. One 
d simply make fuller use of 
ilable Arab-language materials 
‘th as the two recent volumes 
Fuad Matar‘ or a host of arti- 

in the better Arab press—all 

hich afford highly significant 
ights into the underlying value 
tems behind the facade of Arab 
ecology.” 


SOVIET and Arab politicians 
+k to promote their respective 
e systems in mutual relations, 
: underlying differences in these 
items manifest themselves in 
congruent political goals. The 
ab leaders clearly recognize the 
iet quest for influence but see 
ls phenomenon as a means for 
»ymoting distinct Arab ends. As 
esult, relations have a strangely 
gential nature: what is second- 
‘ and often undesirable from 
cow's viewpoint is of primary 
portance to the Arabs, and what 
essential to the Soviet Union 
econdary and often unwelcome 
the Arabs. 
his disparity in policy goals 
be. demonstrated perhaps 


Matar's volumes (both in Arabic) bore 
titles What Has Become of Nasser in the 

iblic of Sadat and Nasserite Russia and 
— Egypt and were published in Beirut 
11972 by Dar an-Nahar li-n-Nashr. 


most clearly in the case of Soviet- 
Egyptian relations, where differ- 
ences in aims were evident even 
in the early Nasser period. The 
late Egyptian leader’s primary 
objective was to achieve Arab 
unity, with the solution of the 
problem of Israel being accorded 
second priority. For the Soviet 
Union, the chief aim in Egypt was 
probably to gain “influence.” For 
Nasser, the essence of the game 
consisted in using Soviet power in 
a way which permitted him to 
approach the goal of Arab unifica- 
tion under his leadership and at 
the same time to minimize the 
expansion of Soviet influence in 
Egypt. For its part, Moscow con- 
centrated on fostering economic 
and _ political developments in 
Egypt which would be consonant 
with the Soviet “socialist” model 
and which would, therefore, hope- 
fully become vehicles for in- 
creased Soviet influence, and on 
minimizing the extent to which 
its backing of Nasser would help 
him advance his pan-Arab ambi- 
tions. Each of the parties had to 
make compromises and conces- 
sions in order to continue to deal 
with one other. 

The disparate goals of Cairo 
and Moscow became the focus of 
critical differences between the 
two. Egypt found itself engaged in 
continuous and frequently acrimo- 
nious discussion with the Soviet 
Union over the question of Arab 
unity. For the USSR, the Egyptian 
Communists and their status in- 
side Egypt proved a sensitive is- 
sue. On this matter, Nasser had 
to compromise in 1964 when he 
desired to bring about closer ties 
with Moscow and considerable 
increases in Soviet aid; however, 
while he let the native Commu- 
nists out of concentration camps, 
he still kept them under surveil- 
lance and did not permit them to 
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obtain positions of real power in 
Egypt. 

Between the extremes of “Arab 
unity” and “a socialist structure 
for Egypt” lay the ambiguous 
realm of “Arab socialism.” Nasser 
realized that there was, strictly 
speaking, no such thing as “Arab 
socialism”: as he told the stu- 
dents once, there was only social- 
ism for the Arabs.* But.it was a 
political necessity to foster the 
fiction because of its convenient 
ambiguity. Such an appellation 
served to keep Moscow hopeful 
that Egypt continued to advance 
toward “Arab socialism,” while it 
simultaneously served to rally 
“progressive” Arabs to Nasser 
with its promise of “Arab social- 
ism.” For the more conservatively 
inclined Arabs, he even cooked 
up “Islamic socialism.” 

After 1967, a change occurred 
in Arab priorities and to some ex- 
tent in Soviet priorities. The prob- 
lem of Israel and the need to 
achieve some redress of the Arab 
defeat in the six-day war of June 
1967 assumed utmost importance 
for the Arabs. Although the 
change in the Soviet case was not 
as dramatic, there was a new 
emphasis on gaining strategic 
bases for the expanding Soviet 


naval presence in the Mediter- 
ranean. 
Under these new. circum- 


stances, Nasser tried to strike a 
new bargain: he now sought So- 
viet military backing for Egypt in 
its effort to recover military secu- 
rity and ultimately to gain revenge 
against Israel; in exchange, he 
offered military positions for the 


5 This happened in August 1966 when 
Nasser spent several days in discussions at 
Alexandria with Egyptian students pursuing 
their studies abroad. See Peter Wald, Die 
Vereinigte Arabische Republik (Tne United 
Arab Republic), Hannover, Verlag flr Literatur 
und Zeitgeschehen, 1969, p. 89. 
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Soviet Union in Egypt. Coopera- 
tion on this basis reached _ its 
zenith in the spring of 1970, when 
Cairo obtained its missile umbrella 
against Israel and Moscow ac- 
quired naval and air “facilities” 
in Egypt. 

We shall never know how the 
new arrangement would have 
evolved under Nasser, for he died 
shortly thereafter. As it was, Sadat 
succeeded Nasser, and—as Arab 
sources make clear—there was 
friction with the Soviet Union from 
the beginning of his rule.® Far 
from cementing relations between 
Moscow and Cairo, the 15-year 
USSR-UAR Treaty of Friendship 
and Cooperation signed on May 
27, 1971, was viewed by Sadat 
as a manifestation of Soviet diffi- 
dence—as Sadat himself has 
since made frequently clear.’ 

The underlying cause for the 
tension, as in the past, lay in the 
disparate aims of the partners. 
The Egyptians wanted efficient 
Soviet aid for an eventual attack 
on Israel forces across the Suez 
Canal whereas the Soviet Union, 
having obtained its strategic facili- 
ties, was for a time content to sit 
back and enjoy them. Now the 
area of ambiguity no longer was 


6 Official speeches hint at the resentment 
of Sadat toward the Soviet Union. For 
instance, see his speech at the opening of the 
National General Congress of the Arab 
Socialist Union on July 24, 1972, French 
edition, Cairo, Ministry of Culture and 
Information, no date, pp. 80 ff. 

7 The point was made most clearly by Sadat 
in explanations given to the Executive 
Committee and later to selected journalists. 
After the 1967 defeat, Nasser had instructed 
Murad Ghaled, Egyptian Ambassador to 
Moscow, to discuss a treaty with the USSR, 
but Moscow had refused. In 1971, however. 
after the dismissal of Ali Sabry by Sadat, the 
Soviet Union sent President N. V. Podgorny 
to Cairo with an already prepared draft of a 
treaty in both Arabic and Russian and—to 
quote Sadat—"made it clear by this that they 
did not trust me” (see Matar, Nasserite 
Russia ..., p. 24). 


“Arab socialism” (which Nasser 
himself had begun to dismantle as 
unpopular and_ inefficient) but 
“Soviet aid in military equipment 
and training.” For Moscow, the 
stress was on “Soviet aid” (as 
a justification for a Soviet pres- 
ence in Egypt); for Cairo, the 
emphasis was on “training and 
equipment.” Although the most 
serious friction occurred between 
the respective military establish- 
ments, Sadat was forced to heed 
the resentments of his generals, 
and ultimately the military part- 
nership was largely ended. 

Of course, it should be noted 
that Sadat was concurrently be- 
coming aware of an alternative 
political strategy too. This involved 
collaborating with Saudi Arabia 
and persuading King Faisal to use 
Saudi Arabia’s decisive position in 
Middle East Oil production to in- 
fluence the US and others to bring 
pressure on Israel to give up at 
least the territories that it had 
seized in 1967. Cairo’s efforts to 
this end were accelerated by the 
1973 war, which acted as a cata- 
lyst for strengthening Arab unity 
and permitted the use of the “oil 
weapon.” 


WHILE THE policies of the Arab 
countries in the Fertile Crescent 
have been less clearly shaped and 
much more volatile than those of 
Egypt, the aims underlying them 
have likewise failed to coincide 
with presumable Soviet objectives 
—i.e., there has been the same 
“tangentiality” in the relationships 
of these countries with the USSR, 
Only more confused, more mer- 
curial, than in the case of the 
Soviet-Egyptian relationship. Most 
of the time, the Arab governments 
have had no clear political stra- 
tegy and have merely contented 
themselves with political tactics 
designed to cope with the needs of 
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the moment. The Soviet desire 
to gain “influence” has been made 
to serve these tactical and some# 
times emotional goals. Severa 
examples should suffice to demon 
strate this fact. 

In the late 1950’s, after Abdu 
Karim Kassem had come to powe 
in lraq through a coup de’état, the 
USSR paid considerable attentio 
to that country. Indeed, Mosco 
focused its efforts in the Arab 
world there, seeing for a brief 
period a possibility of major in 
roads. For his part, Kassem, fear. 
ing a loss of power to the Nasser 
oriented Arab Nationalists in Iraq | 
turned to the Moscow-oriented | 
Iraqi Communist Party for sup | 

| 


port. However, after the massacre 
of Kirkuk in July 1959, he became 
frightened of the CP and bega 

to undermine it by recognizing al 
Splinter group as the official Iraqi 
Communist Party.’ Disillusioned,# 
Moscow turned once again tog 
Nasser as the best medium fo 

expanding its influence in the 
Arab world. After a long hiatus, 
the Soviet-lraqi relationship gained 
new life in 1972, when a close 
treaty of alliance was concludedy 
between the two countries ony 
April 9 as a result of an Iraqi 
initiative. At that time, the ideag 
visibly dominating the thinking off 


| 
8 On May 14, 1959, the first anniversary of | 
the Iraqi Revolution, rioting broke out in 
Kirkuk between the conservative Turkmen §& 
townspeople of the old city and the | 
pro-Communist Kurdish People’s Resistance 
Militia of the suburbs. Kurdish troops sent to ! 
quell the troubles joined their countrymen, | 
raised red flags over the city, and ruled / 
Kirkuk for two days—July 15-16—after 
storming the local police station. The mutiny §| 
was finally quelled by armored units. Kassem 
was furious at the attempted insurrection 
and claimed to have proof that similar risings 
had been planned all over the country. The 
Communists were obliged to publish 
self-criticism, and Kassem moved to reduce 
their influence in Iraq. See George E. Kirk, 
Contemporary Arab Politics: A Concise History, 
New York, Praeger, 1961, pp. 161 ff. 


i strongman Saddam Hussein 
kriti (Deputy Chairman of the 
evolutionary Command Council 

Assistant Secretary-General of 

Baath Party) was the need 

Soviet protection against the 

pitalist world” and possible 
ipercussions from that quarter 
response to the Iraqi govern- 
le forthcoming nationaliza- 

n of the Kirkuk oil fields (in 
wine 1972) which had been de- 
sloped by the Iraq Petroleum Co. 

Turning to a second example, 
ria, we find that Soviet pros- 
2cts—through the vehicle of the 
frian Communist Party—looked 
romising prior to that country’s 
rification with Egypt in 1958; 
ywever, the merger cut off that 
dssibility. Not until the emer- 
2nce of the radical Baathist 
sgime in 1966 did new oppor- 
inities for Soviet-Syrian collabo- 
ition arise. At this juncture, the 
yrians requested Soviet aid to 
ursue specific pan-Arab, anti- 
raeli goals. The radical Baathists 
ad adopted the then-new Pales- 
nian ideas publicized by Yasser 
rafat, and they wanted to turn 
yria into an Arab North Vietnam 
om which the Fedayeen could 
perate in Viet Cong fashion 
gainst Israel. In April 1966, the 
yrian government succeeded in 
etting a Soviet commitment to 
onstruct the Euphrates Dam. The 
adical Baathists hoped thereby 
) elicit Soviet political support as 

cover under which to pursue 
uerrilla war against Israel, realiz- 
%w—as every Arab knows—that 
Stablishment of a debt ties the 
reditor to the debtor. Although 
he policies of the radical Baath- 
sts led Nasser (and, indirectly, 
foscow too) into the 1967 deba- 
le, the Syrians persevered in 
heir undertakings until the more 
wudent Hafez al-Assad came to 
ower in the wake of Syria’s failure 


to prevent King Hussein from 
cracking down on and expelling 
the Palestinian guerrillas in Jordan 
in September 1970. 


SUCCESS? FAILURE? What can we 
say about the results of the Soviet 
effort to expand Moscow’s influ- 
ence in the Middle East? In the 
realm of interstate politics, the 
picture is ambiguous. Clearly, 
Soviet influence has been less 
permanent and deep-rooted than 
most treatises written in 1971, at 
the apparent (though illusory) 
high point of Soviet-Egyptian co- 
operation, assumed it was. Con- 
trary to most expectations, the 
Arab governments have been able 
to invite the Soviet Union in or 
toss it out pretty much at will. 

On the other hand, the USSR 
has become an important element 
in the various balances of power 
in the Middle East—inter-Arab, 
Arab-Israeli, and Israeli-big power. 
If Soviet representatives are asked 
to board their ships by one coun- 
try, they are likely to be called 
back by another. Moreover, while 
Moscow may be at the mercy 
of successive coups and other 
changes of government, it can 
also look to this rapid turnover in 
leadership to provide opportunities 
for renewed collaboration. 

However, it is important to re- 
member that, as we have seen, 
collaboration has been a two-way 
street. Arab regimes have entered 
into close relations with the Soviet 
Union because they felt this was 
the best way to promote their own 
aims and programs at a given time, 
and to a surprisingly large extent, 
it has been the local regimes that 
have determined the objectives of 
cooperation and that have called 
off collaboration when the dis- 
parity between their aims and 
apparent Soviet intentions has 
grown too great. 
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The ability and willingness of 
the Arab states to achieve their 
own interests as they see them 
are enhanced by the fact that none 
of them shares a common frontier 
with the USSR, as well as by 
the presence in the Middle East 
of potentially countervailing US 
power. As long as these political 
realities exist and political in- 
Stability prevails in the Arab 
world, one can reasonably predict 
a continuing Soviet presence in 
the region without the establish- 
ment of a permanent Soviet politi- 
cal foothold in any _ particular 
couritry. 

But what of the battle for in- 
fluence on the philosophical level 
underlying the kaleidoscopic So- 
viet-Arab interstate relationships? 
From his intimate exposure to 
both Marxism and Islam, Maxime 
Rodinson is able, in his book, to 
penetrate to the core of the 
struggle for the future of the Arab 
world—the intellectual battle over 
how to renew Arab Islamic civili- 
zation in order to restore its abil- 
ity to dominate, rather than be 
dominated by, history without 
sacrificing its essential self. The 
question is whether Arab leaders 
and intellectuals think that Marx- 
ism holds the key to such a 
process of renewal. To this in- 
volved question, Rodinson pro- 
vides thoughtful, if inevitably par- 
tial, insights. From his analysis, 
one gains the impression that 
Marxism is an important intellec- 
tual force in the Arab world but 
may not be the dominant one. 
Many of the most incisive of the 
Arab intellectuals incline toward 
Marxist ideas—some perhaps 
without realizing the depth and 
exact nature of their commitment. 
At the same time, many more 
identify with Arabism and Islam 
and tend to be very much aware 
of this aspect of their engagement. 
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ROBERT G. KAISER: Cold Winter, 
Cold War. New York, Stein and 
Day, 1974. 

CHARLES GATI, Ed.: Caging the 
Bear: Containment and the 

Cold War. |Indianapolis, Bobbs- 
Merrill, 1974. 

FOY D. KOHLER et a/.: Soviet 
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ALTHOUGH the question of the 
Origins of the “cold war” con- 
tinues to hold a strong attraction 
for numerous authors, the many 
books published on the topic each 
year never succeed in settling the 
irreconcilable conflict between 
the revisionists (who argue that 
all blame rests on America’s 
shoulders) and the traditionalists 
(who see the Soviet thrust for ex- 
pansion as the real cause). One 
may, indeed, wonder whether this 
discrepancy is not rooted in pre- 
conceived beliefs and whether the 
disputants are not looking at his- 
torical events in too abstract a 
perspective. As Arthur M. Schles- 
inger, Jr. so wisely observed in 
1967, “if historians cannot solve 
their problem in retrospect, who 
are they to blame Roosevelt, 
Stalin, and Churchill for not hav- 
ing solved them at the time?” 


————_—_—— 


1 “Origins of the Cold War,” Foreign Affairs 
(New York), October 1967, p. 25. 


Certainly, the three volumes under 
review do not resolve the con- 
troversy, but they do provide fresh 
insights not only into the origins 
of the cold war but also into the 
strengths and weaknesses of the 
doctrine of containment and the 
question of its relevance in today’s 
East-West relations. 

The volume by Robert G. Kaiser 
—formerly Moscow correspondent 
for The Washington Post—intro- 
duces no new elements into the 
revisionist-traditionalist debate but 
seeks to provide a fuller explana- 
tion of the underlying motivations 
of the Truman Doctrine, which, he 
notes, committed the US to enter 
Europe in order to contain the 
Soviet Union and thus “effectively 
began the cold war” (p. 125). In 
an easygoing but serious style, 
Kaiser recreates the atmosphere 
that developed on both sides of 
the Atlantic in the aftermath of 
the Allied victory in Europe. 
Particularly in the United States, 
there were signs of a rising tide 
of anti-communism fed by fears 
of internal Communist subversion 
and a growing belief in the exist- 
ence of an international Com- 
munist conspiracy. Parallel with 
this, as Kaiser points out, Soviet 
international behavior—be it with 
respect to Germany, the peace 
negotiations, the fate of Eastern 
Europe, or the retention of Soviet 
forces in lran—gave impetus to 
American and British perceptions 
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of “a general pattern of Sovie 
aggressiveness” and of the need 
for the two powers to “‘adapt them 
selves to a new and ominous inter. 
pretation of Soviet policy” (pp 
153, 155). The author rightl 
underlines the impact on Ameri 
can public opinion of the famous 
Henry Wallace speech of Septem 
ber 12, 1946, which assailed US 
policy toward the Soviet Union as 
too uncompromising. The unortho 
dox Wallace views tended to lend 
credence to the belief that there 
was a Communist conspiracy and 
far from stemming popular anti 
Communist sentiment, forced 
American public opinion to realize 
“how fundamental the issue was.’ 
Meanwhile, George F. Kennan, 
from his post in the US Embass 
in Moscow, was already warning 
the authorities in Washingto 
(most notably in his later much 
publicized “long telegram” to the 
State Department in Februar 
1946’) of Soviet designs to ex- 
pand Communist influence in 
Europe. Kaiser could have quoted 
other aspects of the situation in 
Europe—for example, conditions 
in Italy—to give more force to hi 
conclusion that there were genu- 
ine grounds for apprehension con- 
cerning Soviet motives. 

However, it was one thing to 
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? See G. F. Kennan, Memoirs, 1925-1950, 
Boston, Little, Brown & Co., 1967, Annex C, 
for excerpts from this voluminous dispatch. 


rceive the threat and quite 
other to take effective measures 
counter it. Kaiser reminds us 
at Great Britain was no longer 
a position to act, confronted as 
e was with both domestic and 
eign problems. At home, the 
untry was afflicted by severe 
sonomic dislocation, which cul- 
inated in the coal crisis of the 
nter of 1946-47; abroad, it had 
cope with the pressures of the 
dependence process in India, 
e problem of Palestine, and 
e deepening crisis in Greece. 
‘though the nation’s leaders were 
ot amenable to the idea of ap- 
asing an expansionist Soviet 
ion, Britain—to quote Kaiser— 
ery quietly, almost clandes- 
ely, . . . relinquished its place 
the front rank of nations during 
946-47” (p. 123). 
If, in this precarious situation, 
itish Foreign Secretary Ernest 
avin and other members of 
ritain’s Labor government hoped 
nat the United States would 
oulder major responsibilities in 
lostwar Europe, US conditions 
ere hardly encouraging to such 
opes. American society was suf- 
sring from the dual impact of 
severe inflation and a complex 
rocess of postwar economic ad- 
stment, and the anti-Communist 
surge itself appeared to be 
ymptomatic of a tendency toward 
anewed isolationism. Neverthe- 
2ss, confronted by Britain’s direct 
vithdrawal from a leading role in 
curope, the US government under- 
‘tood its new responsibilities, and 
*resident Harry S. Truman in his 
peech of March 12, 1947, enun- 
tiated the “doctrine” that came 
0 bear his name, committing the 
Jnited States to economic and 
nilitary support of countries 
hreatened by communism. 
In Kaiser’s view, it was the 
Jeep crisis in Britain, more than 


anything else, that enabled Presi- 
dent Truman to convince the 
American public of the need for 
the United States to throw its 
weight into the balance in what 
could justly be represented as a 
“struggle between the free and 
the unfree.” But while the situa- 
tion in Britain may well have been 
a significant factor in Truman’s 
decision, it seems a little exces- 
sive to attribute central impor- 
tance to it, as Kaiser does in his 
analysis. After all, the climate 
throughout Europe, not just in 
Britain, was such that the United 
States felt impelled to assume the 
role of defensor /ibertatis. 


IN ANY EVENT, it was the doctrine 
of containment, the rationale for 
which was set forth by Kennan in 
his historic Mr. “X” article in 
Foreign Affairs of July 1947, that 
provided the major basis of sub- 
sequent American initiatives to 
counteract the perceived threat 
of Soviet postwar expansionism. 
In view of the close relationship of 
the containment doctrine to the 
cold war, it is noteworthy that 
Charles Gati has put together a 
collection of essays (most but not 
all of them reprints) by a number 
of able contributors in order to 
reassess the doctrine. It is a 
stimulating collection and is sup- 
plemented by a most useful bibli- 
ographical note by T. Trister; how- 
ever, it fails to provide a complete 
picture. In particular, little or no 
attention is given to the European 
side of the story, or indeed to the 
question of Soviet perceptions and 
policies (it would have been use- 
ful to include, for example, Joseph 
R. Starobin’s July 1969 article in 
Foreign Affairs, which attributed 
the cold war to the failure of the 
Communist movement “to master 
its inner difficulties and choose its 
alternatives”). 
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It is rather easy today, in retro- 
spect, to criticize the containment 
doctrine and its impact on post- 
war politics, particularly in light 
of Mr. Kennan’s own second 
thoughts on the subject in his 
interview in the summer of 1972.’ 
William Zimmerman attempts to 
bring a new focus to this old prob- 
lem in his newly-written essay for 
the Gati volume. He views the cold 
war as “a product of the policies 
and beliefs of individuals whose 
postures were reinforced by the 
cumulative impact of the cold 
war’s beginnings,” and he con- 
tends that “what the United States 
did after World War II did make a 
difference” (p. 106). Specifically, 
Zimmerman suggests that a closer 
analysis of Soviet behavior might 
have afforded some better alter- 
natives in the crucial years 1945- 
47. This would have been possi- 
ble, he argues, if Western leaders 
had not uncritically accepted the 
“essentialist” or the Kennan 
“mechanistic” approach, but 
rather had paid more attention to 
an “organismic or cybernetic ap- 
proach”—~i.e., one concentrating 
on interactions and possible recip- 
rocal influences (pp. 96-99). The 
author could be right, yet he him- 
self conceded that it was only 
after 1962 that one could discern 
“a general recognition of the 
limited adversary nature of Soviet- 
American relations and of the 
cybernetic and reactive dimen- 
sions of Soviet conduct.” One 
might ask Zimmerman whether 
such a perception would have 
been understood before Stalin’s 
death. 

In another original essay written 
for the Gati volume, “Donald S. 
Zagoria takes a similarly critical 
view of the containment doctrine 

3 interview in Foreign Policy (New York), 


Summer 1972, and reprinted by Gati, pp. 
27-39. 
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as applied to the Chinese Com- 
munists. With his well-known com- 
petence, Zagoria convincingly 
argues that relations between 
Stalin and Mao were very strained 
right after World War II, and that 
Mao’s “bid for American support 
as a counterweight to exclusive 
dependence on the Soviet Union” 
should therefore have received 
more careful consideration by 
Washington. Had this been done, 
he suggests, an alternative Amer- 
ican policy might have been possi- 
ble. Can one, however, so easily 
push aside the domestic factors 
at work in Washington—notably, 
the so-called China lobby—or the 
fact that Mao never broke publicly 
with Stalin? Does not the obvious 
impact of these factors on post- 
war US policy toward China attest 
once again that the interpreta- 
tions or perceptions of the situa- 
tion at a given moment are so real 
as to become the reality itself? 
Further evaluation may prove 
them wrong, but then it is too late. 

Though admittedly far more 
balanced than former Senator 
William Fulbright’s excessively 
one-sided essay,* the analyses dis- 
cussed above all share a clear-cut 
revisionist tone. However, the re- 
visionist viewpoint does meet with 
severe criticism in John Spanier’s 
short and pointed essay, “The 
Choices We Did Not Have.” With 
a keen sense of political as well 
as historical realism, Spanier re- 
minds us that “the key issue [in 
the aftermath of World War II] was 
the postwar distribution of power” 
(a point demonstrated in penetrat- 
ing fashion by Louis J. Halle some 
years ago in The Cold War as 
History *), and he rebukes those 
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“J. William Fulbright, “The Truman 
Doctrine Reconsidered: From Greece to 
Vietnam,” in Gati, pp. 54-84. 

5 London, Chatto & Windus, 1967. 


who want to rewrite the music in 
a tune that does not reflect the 
climate in which the music was 
composed. The author does seem 
to accept Zagoria’s thesis that the 
United States failed to take advan- 
tage of Mao’s early postwar desire 
for an accommodation with Wash- 
ington, but in doing so he fails to 
observe that an American bet on 
Mao against Stalin might 6!! have 
fueled the cold war anyway, if not 
in Europe, at least in Asia. 

The final selections in the Gati 
volume try to look beyond the 
cold-war era. Marshall Shulman’s 
1971 essay, “Beyond Contain- 
ment”, makes interesting reading 
even if some of its conclusions 
have already been by-passed by 
events. Zbigniew Brezezinski, in 
an extended version of his article 
in Foreign Affairs of October 1972, 
essays a periodization of Soviet- 
American relations, even provid- 
ing synoptic tables. Although he 
fails to put his finger on many 
aspects of the Soviet postwar 
search for security and of Mos- 
cow’s continuing emphasis on 
ideological struggle, his remarks 
are as always full of sharp and 
synthesizing glimpses. It suffices 
to cite the important distinction 
he draws between Soviet policy 
in the 1950's favoring mainte- 
nance of the status quo and 
Khrushchev’'s subsequent effort to 
overcome the Western world 
through peaceful competition, re- 
lying on the leverage of the Sput- 
nik success. 


AFTER SUCH theoretical intro- 
spections, it is sobering to turn to 
the pessimistic joint findings of 
Foy D. Kohler, Mose L. Harvey, 
Leon Gouré, and Richard Soll, of 
the Center for Advanced Inter- 
national Studies at the University 
of Miami, concerning current So- 
viet global strategy. Documenting 
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their case with a voluminous col 
lection of Soviet texts (thoug 
perhaps too few from East Euro 
pean sources), this team seeks 
to demonstrate that peaceful co 
existence in Soviet eyes ‘“‘concerns 
only formal state-to-state relations 
and has the primary purpose o 
forestalling policies and actions 
by capitalist states which would 
involve the use of force or which 
might lead to nuclear war’ (p. 4) 
It is useful to be reminded that 
while Khrushchev thought that 
war was not unavoidable and that 
a peaceful way was possible and 
preferable for the attainment o 
socialism, he remained convinced 
of the basic division of the world 
into two hostile camps. In the 
authors’ view, the former CPSU 
First Secretary’s strategy of so 
cialist-capitalist competition has 
evolved under the present Soviet 
leadership into one of “peaceful 
coexistence” interpreted as “a 
special form of the class struggle 
in the international arena” (pp. 
40, 117). They observe that “the 
current Soviet leaders have used 
the principles of peaceful coexist 
ence to structure a new strateg 
for victory” which they believe 
will enable the Soviet Union “to 
push forward against the USA and 
the entire capitalist world with a 
high degree of assurance of both 
success in its efforts and relative 
Safety for itself” (p. 51). 

One can justifiably ask whether 
the philosophy of the present So- 
viet leadership is not more danger- 
ous to the West than either the 
persuasion of Lenin and Stalin 
that only war could lead to Com- 
munist victory (but that war 
should be avoided), or Khrush- 
chev’s illusion that the “imminent 
Superiority” of the Communist 
system would ensure victory with- 
out recourse to war. For the cur- 
rent Soviet interpretation of peace- 


coexistence, as the authors of 
iet Strategy for the Seventies 
int out, “allows the Soviet Union 
d its allies to pursue any policy 
action short of all-out war be- 
sen the two systems” (p. 71). 
ve could cite further evidence 
support of this thesis, such as 
arshal A. A. Grechko’s most re- 
nt book (Vooruzhennye sili So- 
tskovo gosudarstva—tThe Armed 
rces of the Soviet State—Mos- 
ww, Voenizdat, 1974), and recent 
wiet writings on the need for 
ecological vigilance against the 
vest. Should not the West look to 


such sources in meditating upon 
its own security, the more so now 
that it is threatened with an eco- 
nomic crisis that could strengthen 
the Soviet belief that capitalism’s 
collapse is nearer than ever? 

lf these three valuable works 
on the many facets of the cold 
war and its sequel lead us to any 
overall conclusion, it is that it is 
dangerous to try to reconstruct 
history from the wisdom of hind- 
sight. The insufficient attention 
to the European dimension in 
what we have read (even Kaiser 
limits himself to description of 
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Inion and the October 1973 
Middle East War: The Implications 
r Détente. Center for Advanced 
ternational Studies, University of 
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itrategy. Center for Advanced 
ternational Studies, University of 
Miami, 1974. 


THESE TWO BOOKS join the series 
of foreign policy studies which the 
Center for Advanced International 
Studies at the University of Miami 
nas been bringing out over the 
past several years. Like previous 
monographs in the series, they 
question the premises of US policy 


toward the Soviet Union from the 
standpoint of a critical examina- 
tion of Soviet intentions and be- 
havior. The authors—Mose L. Har- 
vey, former Deputy Director of the 
State Department’s Policy Plan- 
ning Council; Foy D. Kohler, for- 
mer US Ambassador to Moscow; 
and Leon Gouré, former Rand re- 
searcher and historian—combine 
a wealth of experience in the anal- 
ysis of Soviet policy which is per- 
haps unmatched by any other re- 
search team in the country. In 
their present books, as in their 
previous studies, they give the 
conservative point of view in the 
analysis of Soviet policy an effec- 
tive and responsible voice in the 
national dialogue over détente 
policy. 

In their present books, they deal 
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the mood in Great Britain alone) 
is a misleading gap. It is impor- 
tant to recall that, in the immedi- 
ate postwar years, men and 
women throughout Western Eu- 
rope, though not yet divided from 
the East by a wall of mistrust, 
were sincerely convinced of the 
need to defend not only their 
national security but, first and 
foremost, a way of life. And while 
this concern may not be so widely 
and deeply felt in today’s world, 
ample grounds for it still exist, as 
Messrs. Kohler and associates 
rightly point oui. 


with two of the most critical issues 
affecting détente policy, Soviet 
policy in the Middle East and So- 
viet nuclear strategy. The Mid- 
die East study is a _ sharply 
written, tightly organized mono- 
graph which argues that Soviet 
policy before, during, and subse- 
quent to the October 1973 war 
demonstrates that the Soviet Union 
does not accept the US concept of 
détente or abide by the rules of 
conduct it implies. The nuclear 
strategy study, is a meticulously 
researched, but loosely conceived 
work which reaches much the 
same conclusions on the basis of 
an examination of Soviet public 
statements on nuclear war. 

Both books use a style of analy- 
sis which places great emphasis 
on the value of Soviet public state- 
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ments as indicators of Soviet in- 
tentions. This is a valid assump- 
tion when the question at issue 
concerns the public postures of 
the USSR on international issues, 
as in the case of the Middle East. 
Here Soviet public statements are, 
in effect, instrumentalities of So- 
viet policy: they announce Soviet 
positions, they rationalize Soviet 
actions, they present events in 
such a way as to influence the 
actions of others, and so on. The 
link between words and intentions 
is direct and virtually manifest. 
The same conditions do not ap- 
ply to Soviet statements on nu- 
clear war. Such statements tend 
to be theoretical in nature and 
thus lacking in specific policy con- 
tent. Principles of strategy may be 
invoked without necessarily imply- 
ing that they will be applied in this 
or that way or under these or those 
conditions. Moreover, long experi- 
ence has shown that such state- 
ments do not always reflect official 
policy, that the Soviet Union tol- 
erates some debate on issues of 
military theory, and that some- 
times these debates concern is- 
sues which are only indirectly re- 
lated to military policy—détente, 
for example. Thus, there is much 
room for interpretation in linking 
words to intentions in this sphere. 
It is this methodological differ- 
ence which mainly explains why 
the argument of the Middle East 
book is persuasive and the argu- 
ment of the nuclear strategy book 
is less so. In the one case, the 
reader can easily accept the argu- 
ment that Soviet statements are 
valid indications of Soviet inten- 
tions. In the other, the argument 
seems strained and inconclusive. 


STYLISTICALLY, the Middle East 
book is a model of expository writ- 
ing. It begins with a clear defini- 
tion of the issues (whether Soviet 


actions in the Middle East are to 
be seen as an aberration or as a 
consistent expression of Soviet 
long-range goals), it goes on to 
marshal the evidence pro and con 
(tavoring the evidence that sup- 
ports the latter interpretation, but 
not ignoring contrary indications), 
and it concludes with some care- 
fully-framed judgments about the 
significance of the October 19738 
war, pointing up implications for 
US policy. Several chapters at the 
end deal with aspects of Soviet 
Middle Eastern policy—such as 
Soviet incitatory propaganda on 
the oil issue—which extend be- 
yond the framework of the October 
war. 

As for the thesis, the book 
Sticks pretty closely to what may 
be described as the consensus 
view of Soviet policy incident to 
the October war. It holds that the 
Soviet Union had some foreknowl- 
edge of the Arab intention to at- 
tack and may, indeed, have ac- 
tually encouraged this venture: 
that it failed to cooperate with US 
efforts to arrange a settlement 
until the changing fortunes of war 
made this an inescapable neces- 
sity; and that it actively encour- 
aged, and continues to encourage, 
Arab policies on the oil issue and 
related matters which are calcu- 
lated to damage US interests. 
While some of these judgments 
may be questionable, they at least 
represent reasonable reconstruc- 
tions of the facts. 

The book is less Satisfactory in 
the area of general interpretations 
and conclusions. Here the authors 
become too abstract and legalis- 
tic. Instead of treating the prob- 
lem of the Middle East as an ad- 
mittedly gray area in US-Soviet 
relations, one in which the policies 
of both sides are governed more 
by power factors and, if need be, 
by prudence than by the formal 
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understandings associated with 
détente, they treat it as a test case 
of the Soviet Union’s attitude to 
ward détente. They define the issue 
in black and white terms. Ameri 
cans, they say—and they quote 
Kissinger and other sources to 
Support the contention—view dé 
tente as applying to all issues af- 
fecting US-Soviet relations. The 
Soviet Union, they find, operates 
on the assumption that détente is 
a “divisible” concept, one that can 
be applied to some issues without 
necessarily inhibiting the contin- 
uation of conflict over others. 
Leaving aside the question of 
whether these characterizations 
accurately reflect the positions of 
the two countries, it may be asked 
whether this way of framing the 
issue is useful in a practical sense. 
Whatever the disparities between 
Soviet words and actions, the So- 
viet Union is going to confront the 
United States in the Middle East 
for some time to come. What 
needs to be considered, thus, is 
not whether the Soviet Union re- 
mains committed to conflict but 
whether the resultant strains on 
US-Soviet relations can be kept at 
a manageable level, and—even 
more to the point—whether the 
détente relationship is useful in 
this regard. Despite their caution- 
ary advice about the unreliability 
of the Soviet Union as a détente 
partner, the authors would prob- 
ably not deny the possibility of af- 
firmative answers on both counts. 


THE NUCLEAR STRATEGY book 
addresses the question of whether 
the Soviet Union actually per- 
ceives its relationship with the 
United States in the terms implied 
by détente. The authors challenge 
the assumption on the ground that 
Soviet statements on nuclear pol- 
icy issues reflect a much harsher 
perception of the international en- 


onment. They believe that some 
ening of these views would 
ve taken place if the Soviet 
ion’s commitment to détente 
sre genuine. They conclude, 
erefore, that the Soviet Union’s 
stente posture is an expedient 
tic which implies no long-term 
yange in the Soviet Union's tra- 
ional hostility toward the United 
cates. 
The authors support this argu- 
ent with a great deal of docu- 
entary evidence. In fact, the bulk 
the book consists mainly of a 
tlection of Soviet statements, 
ynnected by an_ interpretive 
mmentary. The selections do, 
deed, illustrate the fact that So- 
et views on military policy issues 
e militant and offensive-minded. 
e commentary amplifies, rein- 
rces, and supplements this as- 
t of the statements by relating 
em to ideological dicta of the 
me general tenor—a methodo- 
gical device to which we shall 
‘turn in a moment. 
On the military implications of 
e evidence, the commentary is 
ell-informed and illuminating. It 
ontains some of the most lucid 
<positions that the present writer 
as seen of such points of Soviet 
doctrine as the relationship be- 
een deterrence and war-fighting 
ostures, the mission of the armed 
ces in resisting the “export of 
unterrevolution,” and the effect 
force requirements of the war- 
zhting and war-survival concepts. 
The argument of the book, how- 
r, does not really turn on the 
idence, but on the conceptual 
difice that has been erected 
Dove it. Here the authors are sub- 
‘ct to criticism, both for the de- 


sign of the structure and for some 
of their workmanship. 

As for the design, it is by no 
means clear—to this reader, at 
least—why the militancy of Soviet 
statements on nuclear war should 
reflect on the credibility of Soviet 
détente policy. Soviet military writ- 
ings have always been more mili- 
tant than Soviet declaratory policy 
—a fact that can easily be ex- 
plained by the functional purposes 
of this literature. Soviet military 
writers, like their American coun- 
terparts, tend to be naturally con- 
servative. They deal in principles 
of war which change slowly, they 
have to think about ‘worst cases,” 
they are concerned about ques- 
tions of morale, and so on. Gouré 
et a/. not only fail to consider 
such factors in their interpreta- 
tions, but argue stoutly that such 
factors need not be considered. 
They hold that all Soviet public 
Statements are cut from the same 
cloth and can be considered as 
representing the views of the lead- 
ership. 

This “seamless-garment” theory 
of Soviet public utterances is the 
second major flaw in the concept- 
ual structure of the book. It has 
led the authors to overlook impor- 
tant differentiations in the value 
of their sources. They have given 
no indication, for example, that 
The Philosophical Heritage of V. |. 
Lenin and Problems of Modern 
War, a book which they cite fre- 
quently, is a product of a hard-line 
group of military professors with 
personal philosophic axes to grind; 
they treat it as though it were of 
equal merit to a statement by 
Marshal Grechko, for example, as 


a reflection of official views. They | 
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have also downgraded the evi- 
dence that a debate over the role 
of military power in the era of 
détente has been going on in the 
Soviet Union over the past year or 
two. They do refer to some of this 
evidence on pages 58 to 63, but 
they have generally ignored the 
theory of internal conflict in their 
interpretations. They have thus 
deprived themselves and their 
readers of an important tool for 
understanding the relationship be- 
tween policy and theory in this 
sphere—one that might provide a 
richer and more dynamic interpre- 
tation, for instance, of such phe- 
nomena as the conflict they cite 
between Soviet foreign policy ana- 
lyst Georgi Arbatov and Soviet 
military commentators over the 
“suicidal” nature of modern war. 

Finally, On workmanship, the 
authors skirt perilously close to a 
form of circular reasoning in their 
heavy reliance on ideological dicta 
in interpreting Soviet statements. 
While a reemphasis on the impor- 
tance of ideological considerations 
in Soviet policy is perhaps long 
overdue in the United States, it 
would seem appropriate in a study 
of this kind to treat the subject as 
a question to be _ investigated 
rather than as a premise to be as- 
sumed. Apart from imparting an a 
priori bias to their logic, it seems 
to have led them to misjudge some 
of the evidence. They are incorrect 
in stating, for example, that the 
Soviets seldom use the word “‘dé- 
tente,” preferring the ideologically- 
loaded phrase “peaceful coexist- 
ence” instead. In fact, the Soviets 
use the phrase “relaxation of ten- 
sions” for détente, and they do it 
frequently. 
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SN a Pa 
DESPITE THE large and growing 
body of literature on the national- 
ity question as it has manifested 
itself within one or another Com- 
munist society, there has been lit- 
tle attempt to place such studies 
in comparative perspective. The 
growing number of monographs, 
articles, and doctoral disserta- 
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tions dealing with the national 
question in a Marxist-Leninist 
milieu have tended to concentrate 
on the experience of (1) a single 
State (particularly the Soviet 
Union, Yugoslavia, or, to a lesser 
degree, China), (2) a single region 
of a state, or (3) a single people.’ 
While the linguistic talents, de- 
tailed knowledge, and particular 
insight of the one-group or one- 
country specialist are essential if 
analysis is to proceed beyond 
superficial generalities, treating in- 
dividual cases of the national ques- 
tion in vacuo also imposes serious 
restrictions upon analysis. 

The growing tendency of peo- 
ple to view the world through an 
ethnonational prism and to agi- 
tate for alterations in existing so- 
Cial and political structures that 
would more favorably reflect the 
interests of their particular na- 
tional group has certainly not been 
limited to Marxist-Leninist states. 
It has been affecting people in an 
expanding pattern since the time 
of the French Revolution and has 
today achieved nearly universal 
Scope. Increasing unrest among 
nationalities within Marxist-Lenin- 
ist states should therefore be 
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1 Two noteworthy exceptions, but both still 
limited to specific areas as indicated by 
their titles, are Richard Burks, The Dynamics 
of Communism in Eastern Europe, Princeton, 
N.J. Princeton University Press, 1961; and 
Paul Lendvai, Eagles in Cobwebs: Nationalism 
and Communism in the Balkans, New York, 
Doubleday, 1969, 
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viewed as part of this global phe 
nomenon, and the general litera 
ture concerned with ethnonatio 
alism’s antecedents, causes, cata 
lysts, and nature should be 
necessary backdrop for studyins 
the national question in any situa 
tion, Marxist and  non-Marxi 
alike. It is rash to assume, fo 
example, that the upsurge in na 
tionalism among the Armenian 
Croatian, Lithuanian, Slovak, Slo 
vene, and Ukrainian nations dur 
ing the past decade was totally un 
related to the concurrent upsurge 
of nationalism in Basque country 
Brittany, Catalonia, Cornwall, Cor. 
sica, Flanders, Scotland, anc 
Wales. 

Moreover, aside from the gen: 
eral literature, the host of historic 
and contemporary case studies ot 
national movements within non. 
Marxist societies contain much ot 
analogical value to the student of 
nationalism within Marxist socie- 
ties. Thus, someone interested in 
assessing the impact that the So- 
viet or Yugoslav federal structure 
might in itself exert upon the per- 
ceptions of national groups could 
profitably examine the cases of 
Burma, India, or Nigeria. Simi- 
larly, those interested in national 
proclivities on the part of the Mus- 
lim Central Asian peoples of China 
and the Soviet Union might exam- 
ine recent developments among 
the Muslim national minorities in 
Chad, Ethiopia, the Philippines, 


gapore, and Thailand. In short, 
iliarity with the global dimen- 
ms of ethnonationalism and with 
2 specifics of its development in 
Aumber of non-Marxist environ- 
ts affords some guides for 
entifying symptoms, for differen- 
ting trivia from essence, and for 
termining what in fact is unique 
a particular society. 
The experiences of other Marx- 
-Leninist states are, of course, 
most germane. All are the 
zatees of Lenin’s pronounce- 
2nts concerning the strategy by 
hich the national question was 
‘be solved. Reduced to its basic 
2ments, this strategy can be 
marized in three injunctions: 
) prior to the assumption of 
er, promise to all national 
oups the right of self-determina- 
(explicitly including the right 
secession), while proffering na- 
al equality to those who wish 
remain in the state; (2) follow- 
3 the assumption of power, ter- 
ate the fact—though not 
essarily the fiction—of a right 
secession, and begin the lengthy 
acess of assimilation via the dia- 
stical route of territorial auton- 
1 for all compact national 
ups; and (3) keep the party 
tralized and free of all nation- 
St inclinations. 
Given this common plan of ac- 
n and the assumptions concern- 
nationalism that underlie it, 
successes and failures of all 
rxist-Leninist states in dealing 
‘h the problem are self-evidently 
errelated, offering the analyst a 
’ richer reserve of precedents 
n could be provided by the ex- 
ience of any single state.’ 
reover, there is much to be 
aned from the pattern followed 
the various states in borrowing, 
ring, or rejecting one anoth- 
techniques for implementing 
licy on the national question; 


for example, failure by a state to 
follow the Soviet practice of in- 
cluding the right of secession in 
the state’s constitution may be 
quite informative. Finally, since 
all but one of the Marxist-Leninist 
states form part of a contiguous 
land mass, transborder groups are 
an extremely important element 
(and instrument) in interstate re- 
lations among those states—a fact 
which further underlines the defi- 
ciencies of looking at the national 
question within the restricted con- 
text of a single state. 

As mentioned, no one has yet 
attempted to pull together in a sin- 
gle study the experiences of the 
Communist regimes of all the 
Marxist-Leninist states with re- 
spect to the national question. 
Should someone attempt the task, 
he will find each of the books re- 
viewed here helpful in filling in 
some of the numerous gaps. 


IN EDITING, molding, and contrib- 
uting to an anthology on Soviet 
Central Asia, Edward Allworth has 
again produced a work of the high 
quality that has come to be asso- 
ciated with publications of Colum- 
bia’s Program on Soviet National- 
ity Problems, which he directs. 
The 15 contributions, many by 
graduate students, show great di- 
versity in subject matter, chronol- 


2 With the possible exception of Poland, the 
national question retains momentous impli- 
cations for all 14 states presently under 
Marxist-Leninist governments. Most of them 
contain substantial national minorities within 
their borders, while those that do not (Albania, 
East Germany, Hungary, and North Korea) 
face the obverse problem of irredentism 
affecting important segments of their respec- 
tive national groups contained within an 
adjacent state or states. Though the post- 
World War II alterations in Poland's borders 
transformed the country into a highly 
homogeneous state, the national issue has 
some significance even for the Polish regime 
in that the question of the repatriation of 
the German minority in Poland (approximately 
one percent of the total population) has 
significantly influenced Polish relations with 
West Germany. 
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Ogy, and methodology. However, 
the major mileposts of Soviet na- 
tional policy with regard to the 
Central Asian region emerge 
Clearly: the early promises of self- 
determination and their subse- 
quent perversion; the Soviet fear 
that excessively large and unman- 
ageable groups might evolve in 
the shape of a Bukharan, Turkic or 
Muslim national identity, an ap- 
prehension that caused a resort to 
gerrymandering and support for 
the flourishing of national identi- 
ties among groups believed poten- 
tially more amenable to Moscow’s 
rule; the resettlement of large 
numbers of Russians and other 
European people in Asian terri- 
tories, coupled with reliance upon 
Slavic cadres in order to insure 
control; and finally, when—de- 
spite and in part because of such 
techniques—there was an_ up- 
surge of national sentiment among 
the Kazakhs, Kirgiz, Tajiks, Turk- 
men, and Uzbeks, a seeming 
switch by the central authorities 
from a policy of encouraging na- 
tional self-identification among 
these people to one that stressed 
fraternity with the state’s domi- 
nant Russian element. Along the 
way, the reader learns a great deal 
concerning the role of the indige- 
nous literatures both as expres- 
sions and as Catalysts of national 
consciousness, as well as about 
the particular emotional attach- 
ment that the people of Central 
Asia feel toward their ethnic 
homelands. In connection with 
what was said earlier about devel- 
oping a comparative perspective, 
it may be noted that the spur to 
nationalism and xenophobia occa- 
sioned by an influx of “aliens” 
into a group’s ethnic homeland is 
a phenomenon not restricted to 
Central Asia but one that can read- 
ily be detected in such disparate 
places as the Basque region, Croa- 
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tia, Kurdistan, Latvia, Malaysia, 
Quebec, Slovakia, the Ukraine, and 
Wales. 


IN CONTRAST TO Allworth’s an- 
thological approach, Ivan Lu- 
bachko offers a monograph dealing 
with a single people located in the 
western sector of the Soviet Union. 
The title of the work is misleading, 
for Lubachko has written a short 
history of the Belorussian people, 
and this has included rule by 
Lithuania, Poland, (Nazi) Ger- 
many, and Tsarist as well as Soviet 
Russia. 

Throughout much of modern 
history, Belorussia has been di- 
vided between foreign powers. At 
the end of World War I, an attempt 
to create a state incorporating all 
Belorussians was crushed by Pol- 
ish annexation of the western dis- 
trict. The eastern sector, in line 
with Soviet promises, enjoyed a 
short period of independence be- 
fore being reannexed by Moscow. 
During the early stages of Soviet 
control, Belorussian culture and 
national identity were encouraged, 
but potential national leaders were 
purged during the 1930's. The 
1939 Nonaggression Pact be- 
tween the Soviet Union and Nazi 
Germany gave the USSR control 
over all Belorussia from Septem- 
ber 1939 until the German inva- 
sion in June 1941. Lubachko re- 
cords how the German invaders 
were at first popularly viewed as 
liberators, but how Nazi policies 
quickly transformed the goodwill 
of the Belorussians into hostility, 
thereby assisting reconquest of 
the region by Moscow. Changes 
wrought by World War II in the po- 
litical geography of Eastern Europe 
Subsequently came to be reflected 
in changes in Soviet policy toward 
Belorussia. Whereas the prewar 
Belorussian SSR had adjoined cap- 

| italist states, postwar Belorussia 


came to be surrounded by Marxist- 
Leninist states, and Moscow’s new 
sense of security with respect to 
the area has been reflected in 
such things as greater local indus- 
trial investment. 

More interesting from the stand- 
point of the national question has 
been the ambivalence displayed 
by the Soviet authorities in regard 
to a Belorussian national identity. 
The fact that the Belorussians are 
Slavs endows them with a special 
importance under current Soviet 
conditions: as the proportion of 
Russians within the Soviet Union 
continues to dwindle, particularly 
in relation to the Asian peoples, 
the most logical sources of poten- 
tially Russifiable recruits would be 
the Belorussians and Ukrainians. 
This consideration has caused the 
authorities to equivocate, some- 
times encouraging the national 
identification of these two groups 
and at other times emphasizing 
that all three Slavic peoples are 
descended from the Kiev Rus. As 
the people most commonly 
charged with harboring bourgeois 
national sentiments, the Ukrain- 
ians have clearly indicated that 
they consider themselves a nation 
completely distinct from the Rus- 
sians. The Belorussians have been 
more quiescent for various reasons 
(including the periodic decimation 
of their national leadership by the 
Poles, Germans, and Russians). 
Lubachko is somewhat ambiguous 
and contradictory as to exactly 
when a Belorussian national con- 
sciousness became a significant 
force, but he does establish that 
a separate national consciousness 
characterizes this people today. 
In any event, it is certain that a 
sense of national identity came 
relatively late to the Belorussians, 
and that, quite ironically, Soviet 
nationality policy itself played a 
large role in its Crystallization. 
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JURGEN ARNOLD’S book 7 
prove of greater value to the co 
parative study of political stru 
tures than of the national questio 
offering as it does a rigorously sys 
tematic appraisal of Soviet feder 
alism in theory (ideology), law 
and practice.* The author notes ij 
particular the substantial ee 
ancy between the legal and actu 
powers of all levels of governmen 
below the central apparatus ane 
documents the overriding powe: 
of the party at each level. ) 
A reading of the book does trig 
ger two somewhat conversely re 
lated questions that are relevan 
to the national question. The firs 
is whether the impulse towar 
self-determination can settle fo 
form, or—more concretely: 
whether the grant of a fictiona 
sovereignty to the union republic 
(pp. 53-57) and of an equally fic 
tional autonomy to lesser unit 
(pp. 130-31) can satisfy, or eve 
blunt, the urge of nationally con 
scious peoples to possess thei 
own states. The second is whethe 
the very existence of administra 
tive units carrying ethnic designa 
tions does not whet the collectiv 
appetite of individual  ethni 
groups for a truer realization of a 
independent nation-state. Hint 
that the Soviet authorities ma 
have come to see a linkage be 
tween organizational form an 
popular nationalist aspirations ca 
be found in the 1961 Party Pro 
gram’s assertion that “the bound 
aries between the union republic 
of the USSR are increasingly los 
ing their former significance” an 
in occasional trial-balloon state 
ments that the union republic 
should be abolished in the interes 
of greater efficiency. On the othe 


3 The reviewer is indebted to his colleague, 
John Robertson, for assistance in translating 
segments of this work. 


d, as Arnold makes clear, the 
iet authorities have from the 
Zinning considered federalism 
y a transitional step toward a 
itary state; so it may be unwise 
credit mounting national unrest 
the underlying reason for these 
ndencies. In any event, as noted 
lier, it seems clear that, quite 
de from the perceptions of the 
iet leadership, the relationship 
een federalism and the na- 
nal problem in the USSR can 
aps be most profitably studied 
comparison with other states in 
ich administrative divisions 
ysely coincide with the distribu- 
in of national groups. 


LIKE THE Soviet Communists, 
Chinese Communists elected 
to institute a federal system, 
d although they did follow 
in’s prescription of regional 
onomy for compact minorities, 
= largest such units they created 
tre five autonomous regions. 
awing his data almost exclu- 
ely from the Chinese central 
d provincial press between 1950 
d 1960, George Moseley has 
aced the officially reported 
ents which led to the establish- 
ent of one of these units, the 
angsi Chuang Autonomous Re- 
on, and of a number of lesser 
!tonomous units within adjacent 
unnan Province. The book is thus 
Narrowly focused chronology of 
evant developments in only 
ese two southern provinces, al- 
ough it still contains much of 
erest to the serious scholar of 
inese national minority policy. 
Moseley’s study has other, more 
rious shortcomings. One is the 
hor's seemingly inadequate 
kground knowledge of both 
ininist and Chinese literature on 
national question. His state- 
nt (p. 4) that “Marxist-Leninist 
eory on the national question 


... had been originally formulated 
by the Austrian Social Democrats 
and then modified by Lenin and 
Stalin” is hardly compatible with 
Lenin’s attacks on the concept of 
Otto Bauer and Karl Renner con- 
cerning extraterritorial cultural 
autonomy and—more basically— 
on their contention that nations 
are a natural, enduring classifica- 
tion of mankind rather than a phe- 
nomenon peculiar to the capitalist 
epoch. Moseley’s contention (p. 5) 
that the Chinese Communists did 
not promise self-determination to 
the minorities after Mao’s assump- 
tion of the party leadership is also 
controverted by the facts, as is his 
contention that they, unlike the 
Russian Bolsheviks, did not con- 
sider the minorities in China an 
important factor in the struggle for 
power.‘ 

Another shortcoming is Mose- 
ley’s failure to tie events in the 
southern area to the broader 
framework of Chinese national pol- 
icy, a failure which leads him to 
some questionable conclusions. 
For instance, he opines that the 
decision announced in 1956 to 
create an autonomous region co- 
extensive with Kwangsi Province, 
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* For details, see Walker Connor, ‘‘Ethnol- 
ogy and the Peace of South Asia,’’ Worid 
Politics (Princeton, N.J.), October 1969, 
particularly pp. 58-68. Moseley’s statement 
(p. 5) that a December 1935 Chinese Com- 
munist declaration to the people of Inner 
Mongolia did not hold out the promise of 
independence is particularly bewildering 
because a work translated earlier by him 
(Chang Chih-i, The Party and the Nationa/ 
Question, Cambridge, Mass., MIT Press, 1966, 
pp. 50-51) quoted that announcement as 
stating that the Mongols could opt to “unite 
in a federation with other peoples, or to 
make themselves entirely separate.’ For a 
statement by Mao expressing hope that the 
Mongols would “obtain the freedom and 
independence enjoyed by peoples such as 
those of Turkey, Poland, the Ukraine and 
Caucasus,” see Stuart Schram, Mao Tse-Tung, 
Baltimore, Penguin Books, 1966. As late as 
1948, Liu Shao-ch’i noted the CCP’s advocacy 
of “the voluntary association and voluntary 
separation of all nations” (/nternationalism 
and Nationalism, Peking Foreign Languages 
Press, 1948, p. 9). 
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thereby incorporating so many 
Han Chinese as to make the 
Chuang a minority, was motivated 
by a desire to exert greater con- 
trol over the Han. It would, how- 
ever, be more consonant with the 
Chinese Communists’ overall mi- 
nority policies to argue that this 
action was aimed at exerting 
greater control over the Chuang 
minority. Ethnic gerrymandering 
had previously been resorted to by 
the authorities in 1954 when Sui- 
yuan Province was merged with 
the Inner Mongolian Autonomous 
Region, and the resettlement of 
Chinese in all minority regions has 
obviously been motivated in part 
by the desire to dilute any poten- 
tial threat from a minority. Indeed, 
Moseley himself notes that the em- 
phasis placed upon Han cadres, 
and Han people generally, within 
the autonomous zones has been 
due to the Hans’ greater loyalty 
(e.g., see pp. 49, 76, 117). Mose- 
ley also appears to assign no sig- 
nificance to the fact that the an- 
nounced decision to create the 
Kwangsi Chuang Autonomous Re- 
gion followed by only a few months 
the creation immediately across 
the border in North Vietnam of a 
Viet Bac Autonomous Region—a 
sequence of events which sug- 
gests that the Chinese action may 
have been prompted by an intent 
to compete with North Vietnam for 
the allegiance of the border mi- 
norities, just as China has sought 
to compete for the allegiance of 
the minorities in the areas adjoin- 
ing the Chinese borders with Mon- 
golia and the Soviet Union. Yet the 
author seems to have given no 
thought to this possibility. 

In sum, Moseley’s book provides 
little assistance in relating the 
data contained in it to general 
Chinese policy toward national mi- 
norities, and it therefore needs to 
be read in conjunction with other 
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studies of the subject that are 
written against a larger backdrop.’ 


EUGEN STEINER’S study of the 
Slovak minority in Czechoslovakia 
develops a number of parallels 
with Lubachko’s earlier-discussed 
monograph on the Belorussians. 
Both studies deal with the history 
of peoples whose fortunes have 
been dictated by more powerful 
national groups; moreover, both 
these peoples achieved national 
consciousness only in very recent 
times. Many Slovak leaders con- 
sidered themselves Czechs at the 
time of World War I, and the 1920 
Constitution of the newly-formed, 
“self-determined” state declared 
that there was a single ‘‘Czecho- 
Slovak nation.” Even as late as De- 
cember 1943, Steiner notes (p. 
53), the Czech leader-in-exile, Ed- 
ward Benes, announced his “firm 
conviction that the Slovaks are 
Czechs and the Slovak language is 
only one of the dialects of the 
Czech language.” 

Steiner reviews the history of 
the Slovaks beginning with the 
early 1600’s: their domination by 
Vienna and Budapest under the 
Hapsburgs; their incorporation 
into Czechoslovakia after World 
War |; Hitler’s creation of an inde- 
pendent Slovak state; the reinte- 
gration of the Slovaks into Czecho- 
Slovakia following World War ll; 
the subsequent rise of Slovak agi- 
tation for federal status; the deci- 
sion arrived at shortly before the 
1968 Soviet intervention to make 
the state a federation; and the ac- 
tual implementation of the federa- 
tion after the intervention. The 
author’s account indicates that the 
Slovak Communist Party closely 
followed Moscow’s advice, consist- 
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5 E.g., see David Deal, Nationa/ Minority 
Policy in Southwest China, 1911-1965 (an 
unpublished dissertation submitted to the 
University of Washington, 1971). 


ently supporting national  self- 
determination before the Commu- 
nists assumed power in Czechoslo- 
vakia, yet rejecting it afterwards. 
It is difficult to know what form the 
federation inaugurated in 1968 
would have taken had the Soviet 
intervention not occurred, but 
Brezhnev, in line with Lenin’s in- 
junction and Soviet practice, in- 
sisted ‘“‘on this most fundamental 
point—a firmly centralist party 
which would tolerate no experi- 
ments in pluralism or federalism” 
(p. 200).° Whether the Russians 
viewed federal status for the Slo- 
vaks in essentially negative terms, 
i.e., aS making the best of a bad 
situation, or viewed it positively as 
a means of driving a wedge be- 
tween Slovaks and Czechs, it is 
clear that their decision religiously 
adhered to Lenin’s legacy on the 
national question. 

Steiner generally relates his 
story well. This reviewer’s major 
reservations concern: (1) the au- 
thor’s failure to evaluate the new 
federal structure during the first 
five years of its existence; and (2) 
his tendency to gloss over or too 
readily excuse such blots on the 
history of the Slovak people as the 
Nazi-promoted state and the dis- 
crimination practiced against the 
Magyar (Hungarian) minority with- 
in Slovakia. 


ROBERT KING’S book, in focusing 
on the impact that national minori- 
ties exert on the relations among 
Marxist-Leninist states within East- 
ern Europe, represents an €xcep- 
tion to the tendency mentioned 
earlier to restrict analysis to a sin- 
gle state, district, or people. 
Among the issues discussed are 
the conflicts between Bulgaria and 
Yugoslavia concerning the Mace- 
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® As Steiner notes (p. 200), federalism in 
government was not to be confused with 
federalism in the party. 
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donians; between Albania ar 
Yugoslavia regarding the latter 
Albanian minority; between R 
mania and the Soviet Union ove 
the Bessarabians; and those 
tween Hungary on the one ha 
and Czechoslovakia, Romania, a 
Yugoslavia on the other concer 
ing the Magyar minorities in t 
latter three states. 
There is little question that tk 
Soviet Union appreciates the str 
tegic value to Moscow of the 
ethnically based rivalries. Thus, 
Steiner makes clear, the Sovi 
leaders attempted during the he 
tic events of 1968 to play up 
Slovak resentments toward t 
Czechs in order to isolate both a 
thereby make each more manag 
able. Moreover, the manipulatio 
of ethnic sentiments among t 
minorities of other countries h 
become a common technique 
foreign policy among Marxis 
Leninist states, the ability to cr 
ate such unrest serving as a r 
minder to the targeted state the 
it is vulnerable from within as we 
as from without. The barrages 
propaganda aimed at each other 
minorities by China and the Sovi 
Union are merely the best-know 
illustration of this practice. Mo 
cow's use of this technique i 
Eastern Europe is less publicize 
because here the Soviet leadershi 
has more often elected t 
act through intermediaries— e.g 
through Budapest in the case 
Romania, and through Sofia (an 
sometimes Budapest) in the cas 
of Yugoslavia. 
But these national rivalries als 
have a life of their own. As Kin 
illustrates, both Budapest an 
Sofia have often conducted eth 
nically-oriented propaganda cam 
paigns without any apparent en 
couragement from Moscow. 
Romania offers a particularly in 
teresting case study in that i 


ernment has at least tried, 
hin the limitations imposed by 
ost unfavorable power balance, 
illustrate to the Soviet Union 
at the manipulation of foreign 
orities can be a two-way street. 
‘or to assuming power, the Ro- 
anian Communist party had 
ided by Lenin’s prescription to 
mise self-determination to all 
inic minorities. However, under 
nscow’s prodding, this slogan 
s distorted to include support 
* the annexation of Bessarabia 
the Soviet Union, on the unsub- 
antiated ground that the inhabi- 
ts considered themselves to be 
non-Romanian (Moldavian) an- 
istry. Following the Communist 
eover in the wake of World War 
the Romanian leadership doc- 
y accepted Soviet control of 
ssarabia. However, as Romania 
ved toward a more autonomous 
ance vis-a-vis Moscow in the 
60’s, there were growing ref- 
2nces to the national bond join- 
ethnic Romanians on either 
de of the Soviet-Romanian bor- 
r, and numerous indications 
ve appeared in recent years 
at the propagation of such 
ntiments by Romania has trig- 
red vibrations among the Bes- 
rabian population, as well as 
nsternation in Moscow. 
On balance, however, it is evi- 
nt that the presence of a sizable 
ngarian (Magyar) minority with- 
Romania’s borders causes 
charest to be the more vulner- 
le in the game of ethnic diplo- 
acy. Somewhat ironically, it was 
€ apparently spontaneous, anti- 
loscow response of this minority 
events within Hungary during 
256 which, by demonstrating the 
tensity of the group’s ethnic 
timents, made Bucharest cog- 
zant of the fragility of its own 
ontrol of these people in the face 
’ ethnically-attired appeals from 


outside the country’s borders. 
During the Hungarian uprising, 
members of Romania’s Magyar 
population participated in anti- 
Soviet mass meetings and demon- 
Strations, and some even crossed 
the border to aid their ethnic 
brothers. Since then, Bucharest 
has been more intent upon con- 
taining than encouraging national- 
ist sentiments among the Magyar 
minority, and in 1968 it dissolved 
the state’s only autonomous region 
(the Mures-Autonomous Hunga- 
rian Region). The tangible impact 
of this action upon the lives of the 
Magyars living in the former Au- 
tonomous Region has _ probably 
been slight, since the Romanian 
Constitution still contains the usu- 
al cultural and linguistic guaran- 
tees. But, apropos of the question 
raised earlier concerning the psy- 
chopolitical impact of administra- 
tive units bearing ethnic designa- 
tions, it is interesting to note that 
the Romanian leadership appar- 
ently felt that the Hungarian Au- 
tonomous Region had developed 
into a significant symbol of Mag- 
yar national consciousness. Fur- 
ther evidence of such a conviction 
on the part of the Romanian as 
well as other governments of the 
area has been the rather extensive 
application of gerrymandering to 
minority regions—a _ practice 
which, as pointed out earlier, has 
also been resorted to by China and 
the Soviet Union in dealing with 
their own respective national 
minorities. 

It is true, of course, that the key 
role currently played by ethnicity 
in the diplomatic dramas of East- 
ern Europe is hardly a recent de- 
velopment. In reading the King, 
Lubachko, and Steiner studies, one 
is struck by the continuity of spe- 
cific national problems extending 
from before World War |, through 
the Hitler period, all the way to the 
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present. What is new, however, is 
the absence of a threat of immedi- 
ate war between neighbors as a 
means of settling a national mi- 
nority conflict. It is not the com- 
parative strength of any one East 
European state or coalition of 
those states that is apt to decide 
such an issue. The Soviet Union 
remains the ultimate arbiter, and 
since Moscow would frown upon 
open hostilities between fraternal 
socialist states, disputes between 
the governments of the area over 
ethnic issues often assume such 
highly subtle forms as indirect al- 
lusions, pseudo-historical debates, 
and the citing of sometimes quite 
obscure passages from Marx, En- 
gels, or Lenin in support of one’s 
own position. But, as King’s book 
makes clear, the absence of re- 
sorts to violence by the European 
socialist states has not been due 
to a lessening of interstate fric- 
tions involving the national ques- 
tion. 


THE COLLECTIVE message of these 
books is that legatees of Lenin 
have proven more adroit at allying 
themselves with nationalism than 
at suppressing it. When it has 
suited their purpose of the mo- 
ment to encourage nationalism, 
whether at home or abroad, they 
have generally been remarkably 
successful; but when they have 
tried to counter it, again whether 
at home or abroad, their record is 
certainly far from impressive. As 
noted earlier, national movements 
are today posing challenges to 
multinational state structures on 
a nearly universal scale, and it 
would therefore be unfair to single 
out the Marxist-Leninist states as 
alone having failed to solve the na- 
tional question. And yet, it is perti- 
nent to inquire whether Lenin’s 
formula for eradicating national- 
ism, later encapsulated in the 


slogan “national in form, socialist 
in content,” did not err in ignoring 
the possibility that political and 
cultural forms carry a content of 
their own. Several references have 
already been made to the impact 
that the existence of an adminis- 
trative unit formed along ethnic 
lines can exert upon national con- 
sciousness. Observing the Flem- 
ings, Quebecois, Tamils, Ukrain- 
ians, and other peoples who have 
phrased their urge for national 
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KONSTANTIN S. GRUSHEVOI: 
Togda, v sorok pervom. . . (Then, 
in’41...). Moscow, Voenizdat, 
1974. 


WESTERN SOVIETOLOGISTS have, 
with the assistance of such re- 
search aids as The Current Digest 
of the Soviet Press, scrutinized 
with increasing thoroughness the 
mass of newspaper and other 
periodical publications coming out 
of the USSR, and even esoteric 
references in this literature are 
rapidly fed into the Kremlinolo- 
gists’ mill. Unfortunately, Soviet 
books—while generally more 
readily available than periodicals 
——are not examined as carefully. 
No single Western periodical or 
group of periodicals even purports 
to review all Soviet books dealing 
with the politics and society of 
the Soviet Union. When—more or 
less haphazardly—books are no- 
ticed, they almost always go to a 


self-preservation largely in terms 
of preserving their language, one 
can safely presume that the na- 
tional tongue is also an enduring 
reinforcer of a sense of unique 
group identity. It is not that lan- 
guage, or any other single, tangi- 
ble national trait or institution is 
indispensible to the flourishing 
of ethnonationalism; comparative 
studies show that they are not. 
But the overt symbols of group 


uniqueness perpetuate and rein- | 


reviewer whose specialty appears 
to some editor to coincide with the 
book’s overall subject, as_ indi- 
cated by the title. For many works 
this rule of thumb is, no doubt, 
adequate: for example, in the case 


of Soviet books on such topics as 
the economy and demography of 
the USSR, the few that are re- 
viewed in the West at all generally 


receive expert appraisals. A small 
but extremely important group of 


books, however, contains informa- 
tion cutting across several special- 
ties, with the most significant items 


usually not suggested by the titles. 

The wartime memoir of Col. 
Gen. Konstantin S. Grushevoi is 
a good case in point. One of a 
series of “Military Memoirs,” this 


volume could easily have gone 


for review to Sovietologists spe- 
cializing on World War Il. Military 
experts, finding little new on war- 
time operations in this book, 
would likely have dismissed it 
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| 
force that self-identification wit® 
a particular ethnic group, its pag 
and its future, which is nationaj 
ism. Lenin was correct in his pel 
ception of nationalism as a matté 
of attitude rather than of ove 
characteristics. But in perceivin 
that attitude as simply a collecti 
response to past oppression an 
discrimination (and therefore e) 
orcisable by a policy of nationé 
equality), he confused a catalys 
with essence. 


| 
| 


a | 


as inconsequential, although a 
Arnold Horelick has recently em 
phasized, all war memoirs ought 
to be scrutinized carefully for thé 
information they contain on Sovie 
decision-making processes.’ The 
fact is that Grushevoi’s memoir ig 
extraordinarily revealing of imporg 
tant, if quite different, aspects 
Soviet affairs. | 

Since V. V. Shcherbitsky re 
placed P. Ye. Shelest as head oj 
the Ukrainian Communist Party ir 
May 1972, all observers of Soviet 
politics have recognized the cru 
cial importance of the Dneprope- 
trovsk provincial party apparat as 
the origin of key members of many 
branches of the Soviet powel 
elite today. Indeed, even before 
Shelest’s fall, close observers ik 


1 Arnold L. Horelick, A. Ross Johnson, and . 
John D. Steinbruner, The Study of Soviet 
Foreign Policy: A Review of Decision-Theory- 
Related Approaches, R-1334, Santa Monica, \ 
The Rand Corporation, December 1973, p. 55. 


i 
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rner G. Hahn had stressed the 
nificance of this apparat be- 
ise of its intimate relationship 
Leonid Brezhnev. Hahn specifi- 
ly noted Grushevoi’s leading 
2 in advancing the Brezhnev 
It.” Consequently, although 
jshevoi’s formal association 
h the Dnepropetrovsk organiza- 
1 ended during World War Il, 
memoir can be expected to 
yminate some of the factors 
ich make that regional apparat 
listinctive element of the Soviet 
‘e. At several points Grushevoi 
es, in fact, stress the solidarity 
the Dnepropetrovtsy (literally, 
iose from Dnepropetrovsk”). 
The book presents a fascinating 
lection of pre-1941 portraits of 
qumber of the Dnepropetrovsk 
yaratchiki, both in words and in 
otographs of these individuals, 
o were then mostly in their 
rties. Among those pictured is 
. |. Brezhnev, obviously (from 
2 patronymic initial and family 
semblance) Leonid’s_ brother, 
ough he is not mentioned in 
2 text. As is to be expected, 
|. Brezhnev’s photograph leads 
the rest, and the treatment 
corded him in the text ac- 
rds with the panegyrics tradi- 
‘nally due the top leader in the 
SSR. (In fact, Brezhnev, then a 
‘nor secretary in the provincial 
rty organization with responsi- 
ity for aspects of industrial 
duction, was a subordinate of 
ushevoi, who, as second secre- 
‘y, was in charge of the pro- 
cial party organization at the 
'tbreak of war, and a careful 
ading of this volume makes it 
sar that Brezhnev’s participation 
war measures was—despite 
ushevoi’s glowing descriptions 


The Politics of Soviet Agriculture, 
50-1970, Baltimore, Johns Hopkins Press, 
72, pp. 219, 264-65. 


—actually relatively unimportant.) 
Grushevoi obviously considered it 
essential also to introduce Shcher- 
bitsky, singling him out for men- 
tion when he refers to the thou- 
sands of ordinary party members 
dispatched to military service in 
1941 (at the age of 23, Shcher- 
bitsky had just graduated from 
the Dnepropetrovsk Chemical In- 
stitute). 

More significant than these con- 
ventional bows is the light that 
Grushevoi casts on the organiza- 
tional connections of the Dnepro- 
petrovsk apparat, both internal 
and with higher authorities, for 
the ties established three decades 
ago have continued to shape chan- 
nels of personal and group influ- 
ence. One set of connections 
which Grushevoi discusses. at 
great length is that between the 
apparat and the military commis- 
sar system. A high proportion of 
all officials of the Ukrainian CP en- 
tered the political officer corps 
temporarily, but the Dneprope- 
trovsk group appears to have con- 
tributed more than its share. 
Moreover, a number of these party 
figures retained or renewed their 
links with the military after the 
war. Grushevoi remained in the 
commissar system and is cur- 
rently Chief of the Political Direc- 
torate and member of the Military 
Council of the Moscow Military 
District. Brezhnev spent a period 
after Stalin’s death in 1953 as a 
deputy to the Chief of the Main 
Political Directorate of the Soviet 
Army and Navy. Grushevoi, who 
stresses the fact that he insisted 
on keeping a field assignment 
during the war, seems to be 
obliquely criticizing apparatchiki 
(could he have present Politburo 
member A. P. Kirilenko in mind?) 


LT 


3 Krasnaia zvezda (Moscow), Jan. 14, 1975. 
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who opted for industrial super- 
vision in the Urals. In describing 
the work of the party’s political 
officers, Grushevoi notes that they 
had to stand up to line military 
demands more than once—a rare 
public acknowledgment of con- 
flict in Soviet decision-making. 
Even more significant is the in- 
formation Grushevoi provides on 
the wartime importance of party 
personnel direction and its rela- 
tionship with police control. 
Ukrainian Party Cadres Secretary 
Moisei S. Spivak (apparently 
purged as a Jew during Stalin’s 
last years) occupies a prominent 
place in the narrative, which in- 
deed he deserves according to 
unofficial wartime reports.* It was 
Spivak who issued orders to de- 
stroy the regional party archives 
if they could not be evacuated; 
Spivak who directed all party offi- 
cials to start wearing uniforms; 
Spivak who monopolized clandes- 
tine contacts with the Dneprope- 
trovsk party underground in oc- 
cupied territory; and apparently 
Spivak who selected the head (a 
cadres official) of this under- 
ground. The cadres sections in 
general, and Spivak in particular, 
are known to have worked inti- 
mately with the police;> and 
Grushevoi emphasizes his own 
close association with the pro- 
vincial director of the NKVD 
(Narodnyi Kommissariat Vnutren- 
nykh Del—People’s Commissariat 
for Internal Affairs) in directing 
evacuation. These ties have more 
than “historical” significance, for, 
as Hahn has noted, the Dneprope- 
trovsk apparatus was the career 
starting point for several contem- 


4 See John A. Armstrong, The Soviet 
Bureaucratic Elite: A Case Study of the 
Ukrainian Apparatus, New York, Praeger, 
1959, p. 84, fn. 4. 

5 Ibid., p. 74. 


Book Reviews 


porary police directors, including 
USSR Minister of the Interior N. A. 
Shchelokov, whose work as Chair- 
man of the Executive Committee 
of the Dnepropetrovsk City Soviet 
in 1941 Grushevoi praises. 

The history of partisan and 
underground activity in Dneprope- 
trovsk, as elsewhere, has con- 
tained many clues for subsequent 
Soviet political | development. 
Grushevoi’s account provides a 
modest contribution to this his- 
tory. He discusses at length the 
formation of the “destruction 
battalions” which constituted the 
backbone of the early partisan 
movement, but (in contrast to 
some recent accounts °) does not 
admit that they were directed by 
the NKVD. Unfortunately, Gru- 
shevoi does not describe the tragic 
fate of these units, which we 
know in a one-sided fashion from 
German reports.” His account of 
the Pavlograd-Novomoskovsk par- 
tisans is somewhat fuller (confirm- 
ing German reports about their 
lavish, though ultimately futile 
provisioning). Grushevoi’s discus- 
sion of specifically underground 
operations is still more detailed, 
although it is not as complete 
(partly because it terminates in 
early 1942) as the treatment of 
the Pavlograd underground by its 


rr 


6 See, for example, S. B. Bilenko, 
Istrebitelnye batalony v_ velikoi 
otechestvennoi voine (Destruction Battalions 
in the Great Patriotic War) Moscow, Voenizdat, 
1969, p. 16, 

7 See my “Partisan Warfare in the Dnepr 
Bend Area of the Ukraine,’’ War 
Documentation Project, Technical Research 
Report No. 24, Vol. 1, Maxwell Air 
Force Base, Air Research and Development 
Command, Human Resources Research 
Institute, January 1954, and the citations to 
German documents, pp. 9-20; this section 
was omitted in the condensed version which 
| edited for Soviet Partisans in World War II, 
Madison, University of Wisconsin Press, 1964, 

® Nepokorionnyi Paviograd (Unsubdued 
Pavlograd), Moscow, Izdatelstvo Politicheskoi 
Literatury, 1965. 


surviving director, A. P. Karavan- 
chenko.*® 

The most difficult aspect of any 
Soviet memoir to evaluate relates 
to its intimations concerning the 
personalities of apparat officials. 
It would appear that Grushevoi— 
in contrast to many earlier mem- 
oirists—-made a studied effort to 
stress the human qualities of the 
wartime apparatchik. In his ac- 
count, officials openly avow con- 
cern for the well-being of their 
families. Grushevoi and his asso- 
ciates can barely force themselves 
to burn the unharvested grain 
rather than let it fall into German 
hands. He recounts the com- 
plaints by a crowd of women that 
the authorities were abandoning 
them and tells how he was sym- 
pathetic, if firm, in refuting their 
allegation. 

There is also passing reference 
to the complex ethnic composition 
of the province. No direct mention 
of the large, vulnerable Jewish 
population appears (German re- 
ports allege that Jews were promi- 
nent in the partisans), but Grus- 
hevoi praises a few officials with 
obviously Jewish surnames. He 
also hints, in one passage, at the 
Ukrainian ethnic background of 
heavily Russified officials like 
himself: shocked by Grushevoi’s 
telephoned warnings of a German 
approach, the Kirovograd provin- 
cial first secretary, P. S. Gorenkov 
(listed in at least one prewar 
newspaper story in the Ukrainian 
form “Horenko”), reverts momen- 
tarily to Ukrainian speech. The in- 
cident may have no general Sig- 
nificance. On the other hand, it 
suggests that the veneer of Russi- 
fication, impenetrable as it ap- 
pears on contemporary officials 
like Ukrainian Party First Secre- 
tary V. V. Shcherbitsky, can crack 
just a little bit in moments of 
extreme emotional strain. We 
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TO OUR READERS: A notice of 
errata in the January-February 
1975 issue appears on p. 41. 


know that during the Civil Wa 
there were numerous examples 
even more Russified Tsarist ar 
officers who asserted their Ukrair 
ian identity by allying with Ukrair 
ian independence forces. It is ne 
wholly fantastic to envisage 
future parallel development with: 
in a Soviet apparatus undergoi 
severe internal strain. 

One must be very cautious ji 
drawing inferences from wor S 
like Grushevoi’s. Any publication 
dealing with the apparatus—far 
more than specialized sociological 
and historical works—is evidently 
still cautiously vetted by the party 
indoctrination sections. The period 


' : : 
which Grushevoi covers, 


; 
' 
; 


more- 
over, is remote from the present 
Yet this past may be of particula 
relevance for specialists in Soviet 
affairs, who, for want of bette 
information, have _ increasingl 
looked at the life cycles of Soviel 
officials to locate critical exper 
ences which may have affected 
age cohorts differentially. The in- 
tense preoccupation of a whole 
Soviet generation with the Worl 

War Il experience exemplified i 

this memoir—like innumerable 
other works dealing with partisan 
and regular military operations— 
Suggests to the Sovietologist that 
this particular critical experience 
will remain salient as long as the 
present generation of party lead- 
ers remains in power. When a 
book covers the background of 
what has turned out to be a crus 
cial segment of the Soviet appara 
tus, members of the Dneprop 

trovsk provincial party organiza- 
tion at the outbreak of the war, 
it particularly merits rescue from 
the oblivion which has overtake 

too many significant Soviet books 
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China in 1975: The Internal Political Scene 


To place the January meetings of the CC Plenum 
and NPC in perspective and facilitate analysis of 
their import for the near-term future of Chinese 
politics, therefore, we must first examine the prior 
evolution of party-military relations in the PRC and 
of the major economic, foreign policy, and govern- 
mental-organization issues facing the Peking leader- 
ship. 


The Background 


Party-military relations have remained a thorny 
issue in China in recent years. The CCP’s military 
path to power left as its legacy a greater proclivity 
to utilize the army in civilian political and economic 
tasks than has characterized any other Communist 
country. The actual degree of military involvement 
in civilian responsibilities has changed over time: 
it was high in the early 1950's, low in the mid- 
1950’s, and increasing during the late 1950’s and 
early 1960’s. The Cultural Revolution of 1965-69, 
however, created an unprecedented situation when 
the military, in the wake of the destruction of the 
party apparatus, literally assumed administrative 


encountered strong opposition from Mao. Second, 


in August 1971 Mao toured the provinces and indi 


cated in his talks with provincial leaders that he 
planned to confront Lin and force him to step down. 


Anticipating this, Lin planned a decisive move to 


reverse the situation (purportedly, an assassinatio 


attempt against Mao), but the plan failed, resulting 
in Lin’s flight and death in a plane crash in Mongolia 


in early September. The whole incident touched o 


a purge of high-level military commanders with close 


ties to Lin.* Third, the Tenth Congress of the CCP 


in August 1973 formally revised the Party Consti 
tution, omitting the designation of Lin as Mao’s suc 
cessor and reaffirming the primacy of the party ove 
the military. Fourth and last, in January 1974 
China’s eight most important regional military com 
manders were ordered to relinquish their posts 
which in most cases they had occupied for years 
and to assume command of other military regions 


taking only a few personal aides with them.® Besides 


their military posts, many of these commanders had 


held important political positions in their forme 
regions, but none was appointed to a similar posi 
tion in his new location. 

In short, the 1969-74 period witnessed an uneve 


control over the entire society. 
The Party Constitution? adopted by the Ninth 
Congress of the CCP in April 1969 designated Lin 


and in some instances violent process aimed at re- 
establishing civilian control. By the eve of the 
January 1975 National People’s Congress, progress 


Piao, China’s Minister of Defense, as Mao Tse-tung’s 
successor at the same time that it reaffirmed the 
principle of party control over the army. Thus, the 
party rules actually reflected the major contradiction 
inherent in Chinese politics at the end of the Cul- 
tural Revolution. Tension over the issue of military 
versus Civilian rule has saturated Chinese political 
life ever since. The leadership’s subsequent efforts 
to redress the civilian-military balance have given 
increased importance to two related questions: Who 
should assume the power given up by the military 
as it withdraws from politics? And how far should 
the party go in taking punitive measures against 
those military leaders who have opposed the re- 
establishment of civilian rule? 

Four major known events have punctuated the 
process of reasserting civilian control since the 
Ninth Congress. First, at the Second Plenum of the 
Ninth Central Committee in August-September 
1970, Lin Piao attempted to consolidate his position 
and increase his future leverage over such civilian 
political leaders as Chou En-lai, but he immediately 


ee 
* Text in /bid., Vol. 12, No. 18, April 30, 1969, pp. 36-39. 


toward this objective had been substantial, bu 
China still remained without a Minister of Defense 
a PLA Chief of Staff, or a head of the PLA Genera 


Political Department. The January meetings of the 
party Central Committee and the NPC thus came 


at a time when a further step in the consolidatio 
of civilian power could be expected. 


In the economic sphere, the critical issue facing 
the Chinese leadership has been the question of the 


best strategy for achieving maximum efficiency i 
the utilization of the country’s scarce resources 
Considerable importance also attaches to the socia 
and political implications of any strategy adopted 


4 On these events, see Philip Bridgham, ‘The Fall of Lin Piao,” 
China Quarterly (London), No. 55, July-September 1973, pp. 427-49; 
Michael Y. M. Kau, The Lin Piao Affair, New York, International Arts 
and Sciences Press, 1975, pp. xix-Ixxvii and 55-123; Edward Rice, 
Mao's Way, Berkeley, Calif., University of California Press, 1974, pp. 
499-513; and Harry Harding, ‘Political Trends in China Since the 
Cultural Revolution,” The Annals of the American Academy Of Political 
and Social Science (Philadelphia), Vol. 402, July 1972, pp. 67-82. 

5 See the text of the revised Party Constitution in Peking Review, 
Vol. 16, No. 35-36, Sept. 7, 1973, pp. 26-29. 

® Curiously, the shift involved an exchange of regional commands 


between four pairs of military commanders, a pattern whose rationale § 


and significance remain a mystery. 
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smbers of the Politburo of the Chinese Communist Party Central Committee pictured at Peking Airport 
April 1974: from left, Wang Hung-wen, Vice-Chairman of the CCP CC; Yeh Chien-ying, also Vice-Chair 


Yili, 


mn of the CCP CC and, since January 1975, China’s Minister of Defense; Madame Chiang Ch’'ing (wife of 


10 Tse-tung); and Premier Chou En-lai. 


ina has achieved impressive gains in both agri- 
lture and industry, yet it remains a country with 
tentially severe economic problems. The most 
tical is the apparent slowdown in the rate of agri- 
tural growth in recent years, a development that 
Jid have extremely serious implications for the 
ure. In order to cope with this problem, the 
inese leadership in 1972 made a basic decision to 
ect a significant increase in imports from the 
*st’—-many of these imports in high technology 
as having direct relevance to the expansion of 
‘icultural production.* The Chinese evidently de- 


The level of Chinese imports from non-Communist cou 
sped from $1,805 million in 1971 to $2,300 million in 1972 and tk 
270 million in 1973. Total Chinese trade including exports as 
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las imports may have increased another 30 t 
@r terms in 1974. Current Scene (Hong Kong), Voi. 12, No. lz 
ember 1974, pp. 5 and 7. 

For a list of complete plants sold to China in 1973, see US-China 
ness Review (Washington, DC), Vol. 1, January-February 

4, pp. 36-37. For : 
nt sales under negotiation at that t 
June 1974, pp. 38-39. 


a similar list covering January-March 1974 and 


—John Burns/Toronto Globe and Mail. 


cided at about the same time to reduce defense ex 
penditures in favor of greater investment in industry 
and agriculture.’ 

These recent trends suggest that «¢ 
ners in Peking have made a strong case for giving 
absolute priority to maximizing investment and t 
nological development. The Chinese leaders, now 


ever, also face substantial pressures from industr 
workers and others for higner living standard j 
evidenced by the many strik f 
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mands for consumption is thus serious and growing. 
A related ideological problem involves the extent to 
which material incentives should be used to stimu- 
late production. 

In foreign affairs, the major policy issue is how 
to maximize China’s national security—through 
continued efforts toward rapprochement with the 
United States and an improved relationship with 
Japan or via a relaxation of tensions with the Soviet 
Union.” This question, moreover, overlaps with the 
issues of military/civilian relations and economic 
development strategy. It impinges on the former be- 
cause the logic of détente is one that should force 
the Chinese military to accept a new and different 
set of threat perceptions—something that is never 
easy for a military establishment to do—and also 
because it enables civilian leaders to argue for 
lower defense expenditures. It impinges on the latter 
because, as noted above, the increased inflow of 
Western imports that has accompanied détente now 
represents an integral part of the post-1972 Chinese 
strategy of economic development. 

The military is not the only group in China that 
harbors doubts about détente. Dependence on any 
foreign country has been a touchy issue in Chinese 
politics for the past 100 years, and it remains so 
today. In addition, the recent economic difficulties 
of the non-Communist West have undoubtedly de- 
creased Peking’s confidence in a strategy of relying 
on the strength and vitality of the United States to 
counter the Soviet threat in Asia.’* More immedi- 
ately, the economic malaise in the West has hurt 
Chinese exports and thereby diminished the PRC’s 
ability to pay for increased imports. To offset this 
loss, China is rapidly developing its oil-export 
capacity (and is promising virtually all its oil exports 
to Japan in an effort to keep that country from turn- 
ing increasingly toward the USSR). The situation, 
however, remains complex and difficult, and Peking 
has recently agreed to financing arrangements that 
are very close to the type of medium-term borrow- 
ing that China eschewed during the 1960’s.** Thus, 
for a range of reasons—from differing expectations 


12 A policy coupling militant opposition to both the US and the 
Soviet Union with a strengthening of China’s ties to the Third World 
may also have some advocates in Peking, although this clearly seems 
to be the least likely alternative in the current policy debate. 

13 As an oil exporter, the USSR has not experienced economic 
difficulties comparable to those faced by the United States and Japan 
over the past few years. 

14 See Nicholas Ludlow, “China's Oil,"" US-China Business Review, 
Vol. 1, No. 1, January-February 1974, pp. 21-23. 

*8 See Audrey Donnithorne, “China’s Foreign Trade System Changes 

Gear,” ibid., pp. 16-17. 


concerning the future vitality and endurance of th 
West as a counterweight to the Soviet Union to mor 
narrow calculations of bureaucratic interest—dis 
agreement continues in Peking regarding th 
desirability of détente with the United States an 
Japan and continued hostility toward the USSR.** 

And finally, there is still controversy in China ove 
the proper composition of the civilian ruling organs 
During the Cultural Revolution, Mao attacked th 
CCP organization for harboring career-oriente 
bureaucrats who had become too attached to bot 
reformist problem-solving methods and the pe 
quisites of office. By the end of that upheaval mos 
of the old apparatus had been destroyed and re 
placed by military-dominated revolutionary co 
mittees.’” The drive to restrict the political role c 
the PLA after the Ninth Congress, however, create 
a pressing need for civilian personnel with th 
requisite administrative and political skills, and th 
“old cadres” (i.e., those who had held responsibl 
party and government positions before the Culture 
Revolution) provided an important reservoir of thi 
necessary talent. The old cadres have consequent!: 
been rehabilitated in large numbers during the pas 
few years, as symbolized most strikingly by th 
rapid resurgence of Teng Hsiao-p’ing, the forme 
head of the party Secretariat, who had been vilifie 
during the Cultural Revolution as the “No. 2 perso} 
in authority taking the capitalist road.” 

The rehabilitation of old cadres nevertheless reé 
mains a highly-charged issue in Chinese politics, fo 
it has implications not only for the legitimacy of th 
Cultural Revolution itself but also for the futur 
Careers of people who achieved some prominenc 
during the turmoil of that enormous campaign, 2 
well as for factional politics in anticipation of thf 
succession. While the legitimacy question may bi 
of symbolic importance, the other two aspects rais 
more concrete political problems of great sensitivit 

In short, the People’s Republic now faces choice§ 
across a broad spectrum of issues that will prd 
foundly affect the course of the ongoing Chines 
revolution during the last quarter of this centu 
All consideration of these problems is, moreove 
complicated by the dominant immediate concer 
pervading Chinese politics—namely, that in thi 


*®© The question of a moderation of policy vis-a-vis the Soviet Unig 
may not, in fact, be openly debated among Chinese policymakers 
in view of Mao Tse-tung’s vociferous opposition to any compromise 
with Moscow, | 

17 There was also a tendency for military figures to take over 
leading positions even in party bodies as these were reestablished# 


| 
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ar future the CCP will have to undergo its first 
ange in top-level leadership since the Long March 
) years ago. The imminence of the succession to 
ao Tse-tung (and Chou En-lai) effectively weds 
licy preferences to power considerations in a way 
at makes it impossible to analyze the one without 
e Consideration of the other. And the fate of Mao 
e-tung’s two previous heirs apparent—Liu Shao- 
‘i and Lin Piao—highlights the reality that the 
akes are high in personal as well as policy terms. 


ee il ela a a 
ontending Forces 


There are three major groups currently vying for 
wer in a post-Mao China. The following profiles 
these groups and their policy positions are neces- 
rily oversimplifications to a degree. In some cases, 
€ policy preferences of individual personalities are 
it sufficiently well known to permit identifying 
em clearly with one group or another. Moreover, 
me high-level leaders may not “fit” precisely into 


embers of the CCP Politburo at Peking Airport in Apri 


scretary in Shanghai; Wang Tung-hsing, Director 
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Ls a’ 
high-ranking officials from the pre Cultural R 


tion state bureaucracy. These men are relatively 
urban-centered and are willing to use any reas 

"a 
means to expand China’s economy, if necessary at 


the short-run cost of increased social inequa 
They see China’s long-term security as dependent 
| upon rapid industrialization and eventual act 
| ment of economic independence, and to reach the 
goals they favor the importation of foreign goods 
and technology insofar as these benefit 
nomic growth. While China remains weak militarily 
they seek security in an active diplomacy calculated 
to play off one potentially threatening power against 
another. 
The “Shanghai group” counts Yao Wen-yuan and 
Chiang Ch’ing among its leaders, and at the recent 
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National People’s Congress Chang Ch’un-ch’iao 
voiced the group’s concerns. These people are 
fundamentalists who insist that China must not 
sacrifice revolutionary values on the altar of eco- 
nomic development. They have concentrated their 
efforts on cultural and educational policies as the 
prime vehicles for changing the way 800 million 
Chinese think. Reducing the spread of the “three 
major differences”—between workers and peasants, 
between town and country, and between mental and 
manual labor—is of great importance to them.” 
Distrust of foreign countries is another character- 
istic of the group, whose members fear that eco- 
nomic and political intercourse with other nations— 
especially the United States and the Soviet Union— 
may corrupt the revolution. 

Third and last is the “military group,” which in- 
cludes China’s major PLA commanders, the most 
important of whom at present is probably Ch’en 
Hsi-lien. These men may be reluctant to entrust 
China’s post-Mao leadership entirely to civilian party 
officials. Their precise policy preferences are not 
altogether clear; however, most members of the 
group seem to edge closer to the “Peking group” so 
far as domestic priorities are concerned. In the 
sphere of foreign policy, they may share with the 
“Shanghai group” a mutual distaste for détente 
with the United States, but as men who are acutely 
sensitive to China’s national security concerns, they 
almost certainly diverge from the “Shanghai group” 
in their preference for toning down the intensity of 
the PRC’s conflict with the Soviet Union. 


The Second Plenum and the NPC 


The January 1975 meetings of the 10th CCP 
Central Committee’s Second Plenum and the Na- 
tional People’s Congress provided a good deal of 
information on the current intersection of policy 
perspectives and power relationships among the 
three contending groups just described. The com- 
muniqué issued by the Second Plenum, which met 
first and finalized the agenda for the Congress, 
announced the elevation of Teng Hsiao-p’ing to the 
positions of Vice-Chairman of the CCP Central Com- 
mittee and member of the Standing Committee of 
the Politburo. Chou En-lai and Chang Ch’un-ch-iao 
eee nn ee ISG Tey Bh 

#8 On this and other positions of the “Shanghai group,” see, e.g., 

Yao Wen-yuan, “On the Social Basis of the Lin Piao Anti-Party Clique,’”’ 


Hung Ch’i (Peking), No. 3, 1975, translated in Peking Review, 
Vol. 18, No. 10, March 7, 1975, pp. 5-10. 


delivered major reports at the Congress, which fo 
mally approved a new State Constitution and mad 
appointments to all top-level government positions 
including the premiership, vice-premierships, an¢ 
heads of all ministries and commissions of the Stat 
Council.’ 

Reassertion of civilian control over the milita 
emerged as a major leitmotif of the January meet 
ings and actions that flowed from them. The pos 
of Defense Minister, vacant since the fall of Lin Pia 
in September 1971, was at last filled by the NPC’ 
appointment to that position of Yeh Chien-ying, 
76-year-old Army man known to have a long asso 
ciation with Chou En-lai. Much more significant wer 
two civilian appointments to top-level army position 
made public immediately after the conclusion o 
the Congress.” Teng Hsiao-p’ing, on top of his ele 
vation in the party hierarchy, became the firs 
civilian Chief of Staff of the PLA in the history of the 
PRC, and Chang Ch’un-ch’iao was named to the ke 
post of head of the PLA’s General Political Depart 
ment. Finally, Article 15 of the new Constitutio 
enacted by the NPC made the Chairman of the CCF 
commander-in-chief of the armed forces.” 

The January developments thus clearly marke 
a further consolidation of civilian party control ove 
the PLA. These decisions did not, however, add uf 
to a complete resolution of the civilian/militan 
problem, for any long-term solution must be one 
which will enable the party to bring young anc 
dynamic military leaders into positions of powe 
with full confidence that they will not use these 
positions to obstruct the party leadership. Perhaps 
what is most striking about the National People’s 
Congress and related events, in this respect, is thé 
evident lack of movement in such a direction. Cur 


19 For the official English translations of the communiqué of the 
Second Plenum and of the documents of the First Session of the 
Fourth National People’s Congress, see Peking Review, Vol. 18, No. 4, 
Jan. 24, 1975, pp. 6-25. The communiqué of the Second Plenum is 
on p. 6. The most important of the Congress documents appear on 
the following pages: Press Communiqué of the Congress, pp. 6-8; list 
of the Premier, Vice-Premiers, and ministers of the State Council, 
pp. 11-12; Constitution of the PRC, pp. 12-17; Chang Ch’un-ch’iao’s 
“Report on the Revision of the Constitution,” pp. 18-20; and 
Chou En-lai’s ‘Report on the Work of the Government,” pp. 21-25. 
All subsequent references are to these translated texts. For the 
Chinese texts of the first two Congress documents, see Jen-min 
Jih-pao (Peking), Jan. 19, 1975; for the Constitution and Chang 
Ch’un-ch’iao’s report, ibid., Jan. 20, 1975; and for Chou En-lai’s 
report, /bid., Jan. 21, 1975. 

20 The New York Times, Jan. 30, 1975, pp. 1 and 4. 

21 Overall command of the armed forces has previously been 
vested in the Chairman of the Republic, the post last held by 
Liu Shao-ch’i but now omitted from the Constitution. 


y, a 76-year-old military leader and two party 
, the youngest of whom is in his sixties, head 
ina’s central military establishment. This leader- 
» dilemma signifies the party’s continuing inabil- 
to remove the military question from the agenda 
hinese politics. 
On questions of economic strategy, the NPC 
med to mark the victory of Chou En-lai’s approach 
4 priorities. Chou used his “Report on the Work 
the Government” as a platform to announce a 
sic plan of economic development for the re- 
inder of the century. His plan allows for another 
2 years of putting things in order, to be followed 
20 years of rapid economic growth.” Several 
icles of the new Constitution reconfirmed the 
ority given to pragmatic economic policies by 
aranteeing the continued existence of private 
s (Article 7), side-line production (Articles 5 
d 7), and the system of remuneration according 
pe and quantity of work done (Article 9). 
he NPC also confirmed Chou’s placement of a 
ber of longtime associates, all with impressive 
ultural Revolution government careers, in key 
inistrative slots under the State Council. Of the 
ministerial appointees announced at the NPC, 18 
re individuals with substantial pre-Cultural Revo- 
on experience in Chou’s State Council, while 
other seven were men who had spent most of 
sir post-1949 careers in the military.” Five of 
latter were placed in ministries in charge of 
litary-related heavy industry, repeating a pattern 
at already existed prior to the Cultural Revolution. 
= remaining ministerial posts were filled with an 
sortment of former provincial party secretaries 
d others (including a champion ping-pong player, 
© was named head of the Physical Culture and 
orts Commission).** The twelve appointments to 
2 more important rank of vice-premier reflected a 
ewhat greater attempt to balance competing 
itical interests, but they, too, were striking 
marily for the number and prominence of former 
Xse associates of Premier Chou included among 


The reports made to the Congress by Chou and 
ang Ch’un-ch’iao provided ample evidence of the 
flicting viewpoints of the Peking and Shanghai 


Chou’s “Report,” /oc. cit., p. 23. 
Wang Cheng, who was appointed head of the Fourth Ministry of 
shine Building, has had substantia! experience in both the 
and governmental bureaucracies and consequently is 
ted in these figures. 
The author is grateful to Steven Butts of Columbia University for 
ding background information on these newly-appointed ministers. 


groups. In the sphere of domestic policy, Chou 
stressed the need to give priority to rapid economic 
growth and quoted Mao Tse-tung to the effect that 
China should “learn from the good experiences of 
other countries,” adding that “we must always ad- 
here to this line.” ** He also ticked off a number of 
accomplishments of the Cultural Revolution and the 
subsequent movement to criticize Lin Piao and 
Confucius, concluding with the optimistic observa- 
tion that “the emergence of all these new things has 
strengthened the all-around dictatorship of the 
proletariat over the bourgeoisie in the realm of the 
superstructure. . . .” ** Chang Ch’un-ch’iao, by con- 
trast, subtly raised the issue of the non-economic 
costs of the pragmatic policies advocated by Chou, 
and he also seemed to challenge Chou’s implication 
that the dictatorship of the proletariat in China was 
now secure. Reaching into the Maoist lexicon for a 
quotation on the continuing importance of class 
struggle, he warned that “the bourgeoisie will seize 
hold of many fronts if the proletariat does not 
occupy them.” ”’ Chou thus implied that the social 
and political costs of his strategy of economic devel- 
opment need not be high, whereas Chang voiced 
concern over the abuses to which that strategy might 
lead. 

In the sphere of foreign policy, the clash of views 
was more muted, though still apparent. For his part, 
Chou reaffirmed the policy of détente with the United 
States, albeit cautioning the US on the need to con- 
tinue implementation of the provisions of the 
Shanghai Communiqué of February 1972. He also 
reaffirmed China’s policy of maintaining good rela- 
tions with Japan.” Chang Ch’'un-ch’iao, on the other 
hand, did not speak to foreign policy in any detail 
in his report on the revision of the Constitution, al- 
though the Preamble to that document provided him 
with an excuse to address this issue if he had chosen 
to do so. Chang did hint, however, that he disagreed 
with the thrust of Chou’s remarks in that realm”— 
an indication that foreign policy issues may well 
have been the subject of undisclosed contention 
during the January meetings. 

On the issue of the make-up of the governmental 
apparatus, Chou’s and Chang’s reports gave clear 
evidence of continuing tension over the relative roles 
EE 

25 Chou's “Report,” loc. cit., p. 24. 

26 /bid., pp. 21-22. Emphasis added. 

27 Chang's “Report,” /oc. cit., p. 20. Empnasis added 

28 Chou’s “Report,” loc. cit., D 24 

29 Chang asserted that “only by emancipating alt mankind can the 
proletariat achieve its own final emancipation. See Cnangs 
“Report,” foc. cit., p. 20. 
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Chairman Mao welcomes Dominic Mintoff, Prime 
Minister of Malta, in January 1975. 


—Camera Press. 


of former cadres and of those who rose to influential 
positions during the Cultural Revolution. Article 22 
of the new State Constitution confirmed the revolu- 
tionary committees as the permanent basic organs 
of the government structure. Chou, however, re- 
ferred to these committees as ‘composed of the old, 
middle-aged, and young,” whereas Chang alluded 
to them as “formed on the basis of the revolutionary 
three-in-one combination.” *° Chang’s formula, de- 
veloped during the Cultural Revolution, required 
that the revolutionary committees be made up of 
three elements: old cadres, military personnel, and 
representatives of the revolutionary masses. This 
makes mandatory the inclusion of nonbureaucratic 
personnel, whereas Chou’s formulation allows their 
exclusion.** 

The preceding analysis suggests that the Congress 
of “unity and victory” in fact embodied the type of 
underlying dialectical tension that Mao Tse-tung has 
in the past tried to maintain in Chinese politics. Did 
ieee SUN ede ees a ee bee a! seal ain 


3° Chou’s “‘Report,”’ /oc. cit., p. 21; Chang’s “‘Report,”’ /oc. cit., 
p. 19. The author thanks James Reardon-Anderson for calling his 
attention to this point. Chang's formula is the more radical one used 
during the early phases of the Cultural Revolution, while Chou’s 
is the more conservative one employed in the latter part of the 
Cultural Revolution when an effort was made to reduce the role of 
the revolutionary masses. 


31 Chang’s formula is one that is likely to appeal to members of 
the ‘military group.” 


7 | 
the January meetings in Peking, then, actually r@ 


flect Mao’s preferences? If Mao did approve, ho 
can one explain recent articles in the Chinese pres 
attacking the results of the meetings? And if nog 
how could meetings of such importance be convene | 
and take actions contrary to the Chairman’s wilf 
And finally, what are the implications of these even 
for the succession? 


| 
| 
| 
The Question of Mao’s Position | 
There is impressive evidence that Mao sought | 
dissociate himself from the decisions taken in Peki 
in January. The Chairman’s only two public appea 
ances between November 1974 and the present ti 
of writing (April 1975) took place away fror 
Peking just at the time of the January meetings: | 
met Prime Minister Dominic Mintoff of Malta o 
January 9, when the Second Plenum of the Centré 
Committee was in its second day, and he talked wit# 
Franz-Josef Strauss, head of West Germany 
Christian Social Union party, on January 16, just 4 
the mid-point of the NPC session. Both of Maod 
meetings with the foreign visitors took place { 
| 


Central China, and both received wide publicity 
the Chinese media.*? They signaled to all concerne 
that Mao was avoiding the Plenum and NPC sessio 
by choice and not because of ill health. Moreove 
none of the documents that emanated from the t 
sessions gave any explicit indication that Chairma 
Mao endorsed the proceedings or their results 
Finally, Wang Tung-hsing, a full member of thi 
party Politburo and a close associate of Mao’s, alsf 
was conspicuously absent from both the Plenur 
and the NPC meeting, although the fact that he wa 
listed among those who presented a wreath at thf 
memorial service for Li Fu-ch’un on January 15 | 
indicated that he had not been purged. | 
Further evidence tending to corroborate Mao’ 
dissatisfaction has surfaced in the Chinese pres 
since the January Congress, taking the form | 
prominently featured articles tantamount to onlf 
thinly-veiled attacks on many of the decisions take} 
there. The articles have focused primarily on thi 
related questions of economic development strateg} 
and foreign policy. | 
One of these articles—authored by Yao Wer} 
yuan, a leading spokesman of the Shanghai grour 


*? For the announcements of these meetings, see Peking Review, 
Vol. 18, Nos. 3 and 4, Jan. 17 and Jan. 24, 1975. 
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$3 See ibid., Vol. 18, No. 5, Jan. 31, 1975, p. 6. 


d published in Hung Ch’i, the theoretical organ | 


the party Central Committee’“*—appeared in con- 
ction with a new nationwide campaign, launched 
on after the January Congress, to ‘study the dic- 
corship of the proletariat” and restrict “bourgeois 
thts.” * In a critique patently aimed at the NPC’s 
dorsement of Chou’s economic development 
‘ategy, Yao argued that the continued existence of 
bstantial inequalities based on material incentives 
uld over time corrupt the revolution by encourag- 
Z cadres to maintain the status quo rather than 
‘to reduce the “three major differences” between 
wkers and peasants, town and country, and mental 
d manual labor. He warned: 


we... Call... for the consolidation, extension, 
d strengthening of bourgeois rights and that part 
inequality it entails, the inevitable result will be 
farization . . .and there will be a change in the 
ture of the system of ownership in certain depart- 
ents and units which follow the revisionist line; 
. instances of oppression and exploitation of the 
boring people will once again occur. 


10, however, merely called for more study of the 
ctatorship of the proletariat in order to prevent 
is sort of deterioration—a rather mild remedy 
insidering his view of the gravity of the problem.” 
While Yao and others have concentrated their fire 
1 the potentially harmful effects of the economic 
rategy advocated by Chou and codified to a degree 


34 Yao Wen-yuan, /oc. cit., (fn. 18). 

35 For references to this movement in various Chinese provinces, 

2 Foreign Broadcast Information Service, Daily Report, People’s 
public of China (Washington, DC), Feb. 24, 1975, Section K; 
b. 25, 1975, Section H; Feb. 26, 1975, Section L; Feb. 28, 1975, 
ction J; and March 4, 1975, Section G. 

36 There is evidence that this new campaign is already becoming 
things to all people, as occurred with the movement to criticize 

1 Piao and Confucius. In what was apparently intended to set forth 
theoretical bases of the campaign, Jen-min Jih-pao (Feb. 22, 

75) carried a three-page section of quotations from Marx, Engels, 
d Lenin on the dictatorship of the proletariat and the problem of 
urgeois rights, reprinted in Peking Review, Vol. 18, No. 9, Feb. 28, 
75, pp. 5-12. However, the “‘message” of these quotations changed 
mM group to group, stressing at different times (1) the importance of 
m party dictatorship in order to restrict bourgeois rights; (2) the 
cessarily prolonged existence of bourgeois rights and the 
nsequent importance of dealing with the problem patiently and 
adually; and (3) the need to struggle against bourgeois rights due 
the magnitude of the danger they entail. A military viewpoint 

iS voiced by the ‘‘commanders and fighters of an anti-chemical 
wfare unit stationed in Chekiang,”’ who stressed that “the People’s 
eration Army .. . has great responsibility in consolidating the 
statorship of the proletariat’ (see ibid., Vol. 18, No. 6, Feb. 7; 

75, p. 7). 

37 /bid., Vol. 18, No. 8, Feb. 21, 1975, p. 7. 


in Articles 5, 7, and 9 of the new State Constitution, | 


the related policy of détente with the United States 
has also undergone scathing criticism. For example, 
an article from the “Mass Criticism Group of the 
Military and Political College” asserted that “seeking 
peace through compromise and concession can only 
inflate the enemy’s reactionary arrogance” and flatly 
declared that those who advocate such policies are 
mouthing “out-and-out words of national betrayal 


and surrender.” ”’ Quite obviously, the January meet- | 


ings had not ended debate on the central foreign 
policy issue confronting the PRC. 


Implications for the Future 


The evidence presented above seems clearly to | 


support the hypothesis that the January meetings 


of the Second Plenum and NPC and the decisions | 


that flowed from them did not enjoy Mao's positive 
approval. If this was in fact the case, it suggests at 
a minimum that the party Chairman is no longer 
in control of events in Peking. Does the decision- 


Yao Wen-yuan, a leading spokesman for the Shang- 
hai group. 


—John Burns/Toronte Globe and Mail. 
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making process, then, now resemble the “two head- 
quarters” model of the period 1965 through early 
1966? The answer is probably not that simple. 

In an autumn 1974 talk with cadres of the Min- 
istry of Foreign Affairs, Mao purportedly complained 
of being overwhelmed with questions of detail, indi- 
cating that he would further restrict his activities 
and deal only with major issues of principle; and 
Chou, who was also present, reportedly interjected 
that he, too, would pull back from detailed admin- 
istrative work.** These remarks were consistent both 
with Mao’s prolonged stay in Central China and with 
Chou’s even longer sojourn in a Peking hospital. In 
recent months, Teng Hsiao-p’ing has clearly assumed 
the type of day-to-day responsibilities that Chou 
formerly shouldered. 


Teng Hsiao-p’ing, First Deputy Premier of the PRC 
and (since last January) Chief of Staff of the People’s 
Liberation Army, reviews an honor guard at Orly 
Airport in May 1975. Accompanying Mr. Teng is 
French Premier Jacques Chirac and, to the rear, 
General Jean Favreau, Military Governor of Paris. 


—Keystone. 


The fact that Chou has now largely removed hi 
self from everyday policymaking in favor of deali 
with more fundamental issues means that t 
Premier may now have assumed a role more nea 
akin, de facto, to that which Mao has traditional 
occupied. Although the major outlines of most 
Chou’s policies as enunciated at the NPC undouk 
edly enjoy Mao’s backing, the Chairman probab 
remains more concerned than Premier Chou abo 
their possible social and political consequence 
With both men anticipating their succession,*® mor 
over, each may be trying in subtle ways to nudg 
Chinese politics in the direction he believes d 
sirable. Mao may, therefore, be encouraging t 
Shanghai group to voice its concerns over t 
policies of the Peking group. 

Viewed in this perspective, the January meeting 
and the Shanghai group’s response through t 
media may well demonstrate the types of leverag 
that the contending forces can exercise in the c 
rent Chinese political milieu. The Peking grou 
under Chou has now secured a firm grip on the par 
and government apparatus, except for the orga 
concerned with culture.*° The Shanghai group r 
tains access to the Chinese media and—with Mé 
Tse-tung’s backing—can stir up political campaig 
that run counter to the policy interests of t 
Peking group. 

What of the third major group—the military? 
is readily understandable that under the prese 
political circumstances neither the Shanghai n 
the Peking group seems willing to act decisively 
remove the military from politics, for fear of drivi 


38 /ssues and Studies (Taipei), February 1975, p. 92. 

39 In light of the January developments, Teng Hsiao-p’ing and 
Chang Ch’un-ch’iao appear to have emerged as the front-running 
contenders for the succession, with Teng occupying a superior 
position in all three of China’s official hierarchies. It is tempting—bu 
probably inaccurate—to view Teng as Chou’s “nominee” for the 
succession and Chang as Mao’s favorite. Nevertheless, as pointed ou 
earlier, Chang and Chou did voice conflicting views on basic policy 
problems at the NPC, and it seems likely that Teng represents 
Chou’s preferred choice, while Mao may be insisting that Teng and 
Chang share power so as to achieve the mix of policies the 
Chairman desires. 

40 Given the importance of cultural policy from the viewpoint of th 
Shanghai group, it is striking that the NPC virtually ignored this 
entire sphere. The omission may indicate that the “Shanghai group” 
will continue to control policy in the cultural area, although the 
ministerial appointments announced by the NPC in January were 
somewhat equivocal in this regard. Yu Hui-yung, who seems to : 
lean toward the “Shanghai group,’’ was named to the post of 
Minister of Culture, but at the same time Chou Jung-hsin, a close 
associate of Chou En-lai, was given the Education Ministry, which 
remains critically important for training the specialists required to 
realize Chou’s economic plans. 
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ie PLA into the arms of its opponents in a succes- 
on struggle that can start at any moment. This 
2mmon feeling among the leaders of both civilian 
‘oups that each may in the future need military 
ipport seems likely to guarantee that the PLA will 
smain a major potential force in Chinese politics. 
Finally, during the succession, all these complex 


considerations of factional power will most probably ) 


make it still more difficult to resolve the substantive 
disagreements that continue to exist beneath the 
Surface of Chinese politics over how best to deal 
with the pressing problems that the PRC faces in 
the realms of economic development, foreign policy, 
and the composition of the organs of leadership. 


[The New Constitution 


‘y Chun-tu Hsueh 


he new Constitution of the People’s Republic 

of China (PRC) adopted by the First Session 

of the Fourth National People’s Congress 

PC) on January 17, 1975,’ is reflective of the vast 

ansformations that occurred in China’s politics, 
zonomy, and culture over the intervening 20-odd 
2ars since the adoption of the Constitution of 1954. 
he new document mirrors important changes in the 
Xcioeconomic bases of the Chinese political super- 
“ructure as well as ongoing conflicts over basic 
dlicy issues within the nation’s leadership. While 
egitimizing” various institutional innovations and 
new thngs” created during the Cultural Revolution, 
ne new Constitution formally reestablishes many of 
ne political and administrative structures that were 
nattered by that upheaval, and it explicitly affirms 
e principle of centralized and direct party rule 
4 the government and the armed forces. Finally, 
poked at in conjunction with various important 
dlitical and military appointments shortly before 
nd after the convocation of the NPC, it provides 
mpme clues to the framework for Chairman Mao 
se-tung’s succession. The present article attempts 


ti 
Ir. Hstieh is Professor of Politics at the University 
f Maryland (College Park) and Chairman of the 
Yashington and Southeast Regional Seminar on 
hina. He is author of Huang Hsing and the Chinese 
evolution, 1961, and editor and coauthor of Revo- 
ationary Leaders of Modern China, 1971. 


to analyze the new Constitution with a view to deter- 


mining what insights it affords into the political | 


process in China and institutional perspectives af- | 


fecting the resolution of policy conflicts in the PRC 
today. 
Western observers sometimes tend to dismiss the 


constitutions of Communist states as meaningless 


because of the discrepancies between what the late 
scholar of Soviet affairs, Merle Fainsod, called “con- 
stitutional myth and political realities.”’ While it is 
true that some constitutional provisions under Com- 


munist rule have often been ignored or violated, | 


the same may also be said of politics in non-Com- 
munist states. It is, in fact, too simplistic 
consider the Communist 


common to constitutions everywhere. It legalizes 
the existing social order and makes explicit its ideo- 


to | 
constitutions as mere | 
camouflage for oppressive rule. The new Chinese | 
Constitution performs some functions which are | 


logical principles; it establishes a framework of | 


government and administration; it regulates social 
and institutional behavior; and it enumerates Chl- 
nese goals and aspirations. It is “confirmatory” as 
well as “programmatic,” and “normative” rather 


TT 


1 For the official English text of the Constitution, see Peking Review 


(Peking), Jan. 24, 1975, pp 12-17. The Chinese teat anc 
related NPC documents may be found in Hung Ch’i (Peking), Neo 2, 
1975, pp. 541 

2 Chapter 11 of Fainsod’s How Russia /s Ruled, Cambridge 
Harvard University Press, 1963, bears ts Ute 
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China in 1975: The New Constitution 


The rostrum at the First Session of ie Four National Bennie S Coeeee of the People’s Republic ¢ 
China, held in the Great Hall of the People, Peking, from January 13 to 17, 1975. | 


than “nominal” or “semantic.” * It is also a “flexible” 
constitution in the sense that it requires no special 
procedure for its amendment. Finally, though similar 
to the “parliamentary-executive” type of constitution, 
it rejects the concept of separation of powers. 
Inere are marked differences between the new 
Chinese Constitution and the old. In part, these stem 
from the different circumstances under which the 
two were adopted. In the period from the estab- 
lishment of Communist rule in October 1949 until 
enactment of the PRC’s first Constitution in 1954, 
two documents served as a sort of provisional con- 


— 


3 “Confirmatory” because it legitimizes existing political 
arrangements, and “programmatic” because it sets forth certain aims 
for the future. A “nominal” or “semantic” constitution would be 
one which merely expresses “‘a far-from-realized ideal or seeks to 
Camouflage the actual situation” rather than fixing norms based on 
realities. For a discussion of the Classification of constitutions, see 
Leslie Wolf-Phillips, Ed., Constitutions of Modern States: Selected 
Texts and Commentary, New York, Praeger, 1968, Introduction. 
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—Keyston: 


Stitution—the Common Program of the Chinest 
People’s Political Consultative Conference and thi 
Organic Law of the Central People’s Government 0 
the People’s Republic of China. In those years, tht 
Peking leaders consolidated their power, carried ou 
land reform, and moved to rehabilitate the nationa 
economy, thereby preparing the necessary precondi 
tions for establishing a planned economy and begin 
ning the gradual transition to a socialist society. The 
1954 Constitution set down in legal form the cen 
tral tasks of the country in that period of transition 
and the nationwide preparation and discussion whict 
led up to its adoption by the First NPC were earnesth 
reported.* 


4 For the background of and discussions on the 1954 Constitution, 
see Arthur Steiner, ‘‘Constitutionalism in Communist China,”’ 
The American Political Science Review (Washington, DC), March 
1955, pp. 1-21, and Franklin W. Houn, “Communist China‘s New 
Constitution,’’ The Western Political Quarterly (Salt Lake City, Utah), 
June 1955, pp. 199-233, 


n contrast, the Fourth NPC was held in secret 
d against the background of a turbulent decade 
ed by the Cultural Revolution and a growing 
dership crisis. The 1954 Constitution had long 
inoperative, and the task of restoring party 
e and governmental stability required the reestab- 
iment of “a set of general rules.”* The last Na- 
al People’s Congress had met in December 1964- 
uary 1965, and convocation of its successor was 
peatedly postponed as a result of continuing intra- 
struggles in the aftermath of the Cultural 
olution. One can only surmise that the work of 
sing the constitution was also affected by these 
umstances. It is likewise unclear to what extent 
d how the masses took part in the preparatory 
d drafting work, which began in 1970. All we 
2 told is that in the course of preparing for the 
vocation of the Fourth National People’s Con- 
ss, a total of 2,885 deputies were elected “after 
nsive democratic consultations and repeated 
ussions.” ° 
here are some other general contrasts that are 
rth noting before going on to a detailed examina- 
of changes in different subject areas. One is 
at whereas the 1954 Constitution was modeled on 
jiet-style socialist legality and looked to Marxism- 
inism for its theoretical guidance, the new Con- 
tion draws its inspiration not only from Marxism- 
inism but also from the Thought of Mao Tse-tung. 
other is that the new Constitution is considerably 
orter than the previous document, consisting of 
‘articles as compared to 106, with most of the 
duction in the sections dealing with the structure 
the state. The simplicity of the new document 
ay be explained by the desire of Mao and other 
aders to minimize constitutional restraints and 
eserve flexibility in the governing process. In this 


‘Chang Ch’un-ch’iao, in his “Report on the Revision of the 
astitution” delivered at the NPC on January 13, 1975, quoted Mao 
yhese words: “An organization must have rules, and a state also 

ist have rules; the Constitution is a set of general rules and is a 
damental charter.” Peking Review, Jan. 24, 1975, p. 7. 

“Press Communiqué of the First Session of the Fourth National 
»ple’s Congress,” ibid. Of the total 2,864 deputies who actually 
ended, some 72 percent were workers, peasants, and soldiers; 
percent were women. There were deputies from 54 minority 
fionalities. Unlike under previous arrangements, however, there 
re no seats reserved for Taiwan, although there were 12 
wanese deputies. 

See John N. Hazard, “Chinese Constitutionalism in a New Form,” 
dies in Comparative Communism (Los Angeles), January 1971, 

107-16, and Jan F. Triska, Ed., Constitutions of the Communist 
‘ty States, Stanford, Hoover Institution, 1968. Although Hazard’s 
mments referred to the “Draft of the Revised Constitution” 
sortedly adopted by the second plenary session of the CCP Ninth 
atral Committee of August 23-September 6, 1970, most of his 


regard, it marks a sharp departure not only from | 


the legalistic approach of the 1954 Constitution, 
but also from the constitutions of the other socialist 
states.’ 


Role of the Party 


SE a Se Se ee a 


According to the Constitution adopted by the First 
NPC in September 1954, China was a people's 
democratic state led by the working class and based 
on an alliance of workers and peasants, to be 
governed—in the words of the Preamble—by “a 
broad people’s democratic united front led by the 
Communist Party of China." After two decades, the 
task of socializing production relationships as pre- 
scribed in the Constitution of 1954 had, in the main, 
been completed. Therefore, the new Constitution 
speaks of China as “a socialist state of the dictator- 
ship of the proletariat led by the working class and 
based on the alliance of workers and peasants.” 
Thus, an end to the stage of “people’s democracy” 
—sometimes called “new democracy,” or “people’s 
democratic dictatorship’—has been formally ac- 
knowledged long after its actual disappearance. 
Although the minor political parties that joined hands 
with the CCP in 1949 only to lose any real signifi- 
cance as the Communists consolidated their power 
apparently continue to exist, the “people’s demo- 
cratic united front” in which they participated has 
now been replaced by a “revolutionary united front” 
(Preamble) which, according to Chang Ch’un-ch’iao, 
includes the “patriotic democratic parties and patri- 
otic personages in all walks of life.” * The Constitu- 
tion stipulates (Article 16) that, when necessary, 
“a certain number of patriotic personages may be 
specially invited to take part” as NPC deputies. The 


TT 
comparisons of the new Chinese constitutional approach and 


that of other socialist states remain valid. 
The official communiqués of January 1975 made no mention of 


the existence of the 1970 Draft, which nad been widely circulated 
outside of China. For an English translation of the latter, see 
ibid., pp. 100-06. It should be mentioned that the 1970 Draft 
comprising a Preamble and 30 articles was revised by the First Plenary 
Session of the Tenth Party Congress in August 1973. The 1973 Draft 
consisted of 30 articles and omitted both the Preambie and mention 
of Lin Piao, although it retained some references to Mao Tse-tung 
which were eventually deleted from the 1975 Constitution. For @ 
comparison of various “drafts” and tne 1975 Constitution, see 
Chung hua Yueh-pao (Hong Kong), No. 711, December 1974, pp 
31-37, and William Hsu's article in ibid., No. 713, February 1975, 
pp. 44-47. 

8 For the official English-language text of tne 1954 PRC Constitution, 


see Constitution of the People's Republic of China, Peking, Foreign 


Languages Press, 1961. 
* Chang, “Report... ," ec. cit, P 19. 
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formulation suggests that the target of the united 
front may have shifted away from China proper— 
particularly to those overseas Chinese and Chinese 
in Taiwan who might be drawn, regardless of class 
origin, into a front aimed at resolving the “Taiwan 
problem.” 

In most Communist states, the leading role of the 
Communist party is given constitutional recognition 
but is usually exercised through extra-constitutional 
forms. By contrast, the new Chinese Constitution 
not only reestablishes the party rule which had been 
virtually displaced by the revolutionary committees 
set up during the Cultural Revolution, but also goes 
beyond earlier constitutional legislation in specify- 
ing with unmistakable clarity and candor that ulti- 
mate power resides in the party as “the core leader- 
ship of the whole Chinese people.” The Constitution 
further stipulates (Article 2) that the “working class 
exercises leadership over the state through its van- 
guard, the Communist Party of China.” While the 
NPC remains the “highest organ of state power,” 
it is explicitly placed “under the leadership of the 
Communist Party of China” (Article 16). Further- 
more, the NPC can appoint and remove the Premier 
and members of the State Council only ‘‘on the pro- 
posal of the Central Committee” of the party (Article 
17). Under the 1954 Constitution, the power to 
appoint and remove the Premier had been vested 
in the PRC Chairman, or chief of state, who was 
himself appointed by the NPC; the new Constitu- 
tion in effect eliminates this office by making no 
provision for it. 

The elimination of the PRC chairmanship is not 
entirely surprising in light of the political infighting 
that has surrounded that office in recent years. It 
has been widely reported that after the ouster of Liu 
Shao-ch’i, who had replaced Mao as PRC Chairman 
in 1959,*° Mao wanted to abolish the position com- 
pletely, and that one of the reasons for the fall of 
Lin Piao was his eagerness to maintain and take 
over the chairmanship against Mao’s wishes.** With 
the promulgation of the new Constitution, Mao has 


2° Liu’s formal removal from the PRC Chairmanship was effected 
not by the NPC as constitutionally required but by the Enlarged 
12th Plenary Session of the Eighth Central Committee of the CCP in 
October 1968, which expelled him from the party and also dismissed 
him from all posts both inside and outside the party. See 
“Communiqué of the Enlarged 12th Plenary Session of China’ 
(October 31, 1968), in Peking Review, No. 44, Supplement, Nov. 1, 
1968, p. vi. 

‘1 The earliest authoritative source on this point was Premier 
Chou En-lai’s talk with a group of Chinese Americans in Peking on 
July 15, 1972, as subsequently revealed to this writer by some 
of those visitors. 


apparently had his way. The former functions an@ 


powers of the Chairman of the PRC have now bee 
parceled out to several organs. The Standing Co 
mittee of the NPC has been empowered to dispatc 
and recall plenipotentiary diplomatic representative 
abroad and to receive foreign envoys. More signif 
cantly, command of the armed forces has passe¢ 
explicitly to the Chairman of the Communist Part 
(Article 17), thereby giving legal sanction to th 
longstanding principle that the “party command 
the gun.” 


Production Relations 


In attempting to adapt the new Constitution t 
changes in China since 1954, its drafters had te¢ 
accommodate numerous developments in the real 
of economic relationships. The 1954 Constitutio 
had listed four categories of ownership of the mean 
of production in China: state, cooperative, individual 
and capitalist. In the countryside, peasants had the 
constitutional right “to own land and other means 
of production.” Four years later, in 1958, howeve 
peasants lost this right in fact as a result of the 
adoption of the commune system, and by 1960 pri 
vate ownership of industry and commerce had like 
wise ceased to exist for all practical purposes. Since 
then there have actually been two principal kinds 
of ownership in China—state and collective owner 
ship. These are now legally specified in the ne 
Constitution as “socialist ownership by the whole 
people and socialist collective ownership by the 
working people.” 

In the rural people’s communes, collective owner 
Ship takes the form of “threefold ownership . . ., tha 
is, ownership by the commune, [by] the productio 
brigade, and [by] the production team, with the 
last as the basic accounting unit” (Article 7). The 
revised commune system is reaffirmed as “an orga 
nization which integrates government and adminis 
tration and economic management.” (There is, how 
ever, no provision for urban communes in the ne 
Constitution.) 

Despite this simple delineation of rural productio 
relations, the new Constitution still recognizes @ 
limited right of peasants to hold small private plots. 
This “institution” is highly controversial among 
China’s leaders and came under attack during the 
Cultural Revolution, when some plots were reported 
confiscated. At the end of 1967, propaganda teams 
were dispatched to rural areas to organize “Thought 


4 


of Mao Tse-tung study groups” in which peasants 
were mobilized “to fight self and repudiate revision- 
sm.” Among the targets of this campaign was the 
30-Called policy of “three extensions and one guaran- 
ee,” which in addition to decentralizing and local- 
zing agricultural decision-making included a con- 
session to individual incentives in the form of 
sermitting peasants to market privately the products 
and livestock raised on individual plots. Despite the 
oropaganda attacks, the agrarian policy guidelines 
adopted by the Tenth Plenary Session of the Eighth 
Sentral Committee in 1962 apparently remained 
inchanged through the turbulent years of the Cul- | 
‘ural Revolution, and the private plots have now 
deen guaranteed by the new Constitution. “Provided 
that the development and absolute predominance of 
the collective economy of the people’s commune 


a) 


Chang Ch’un-ch’iao, who delivered the report at the 
National People’s Congress on revision of the PRC 
Constitution. 


—John Burns/Toronto Globe and Mail. 
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r am ’ ‘ oa . ~ 
are ensured, states Article 7 nant 
f 


ytTiry J 
members may farm small plots for their persona 
' ’ 
needs, engage in limited ho ho feline prod 
tion, and in pastoral areas keep a small nun of 
livestock for their personal needs nclusion of t 
provision— impl C t ’ rec o)°49 ‘4 ng tne ye ’ er 
sonal material ncentives in increacing 4 tla 
; 
in the Constitut on tcalf may hols ifeg ard 
Peking’s more “pragmatic” leaders from o e 
later charges of “taking the capitalist road 10“ 
ever, debate among various Peking leaders over 
this controversial issue is hardly likely to be re 


solved by a constitutional provision 


sss 


State Structure 


In redefining the structure of the state after a 
tumultuous decade, the new Constitution has re- 
affirmed much of the previous state structure 
although it did abolish several institutions, including 
the PRC Chairmanship, the National Defense Cour 
cil, and the Supreme State Conference. The genera 
thrust of the document seems aimed at improving 
administrative efficiency and at strengthening direct 
control over the government by the party as the 
Supreme organ of proletarian dictatorsnif 

As in the 1954 Constitution, it is stated that the 
people exercise power through people's congre 
elected at all levels. The NPC remains the highest 
organ of state power, but, as pointed out earlier, it 
is now explicitly placed under the leadership of tr 
party. The NPC’s regular term of office has been 
increased from four years under the old Cor OF 
to five years under the new, and it may be extended 
under special circumstances. !he NrC 


i ° 7). } the . = hy 
one session eacn year, Dut t vy 
advanced or postponed when necessary 
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Of course, the NPC—like the Supreme 30v 
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to be an effective deliberative body or to exercise 
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Supreme Soviet, although the Chairman of the Chi- 
nese body is not, as in the Soviet case, designated 
chief of state. 

Under the new Constitution, the chief adminis- 
trator of the People’s Republic remains the Premier, 
or head of the State Council, although his powers 
have been somewhat diminished. As noted above, 
appointments and removals of members of the State 
Council are now “on the proposal” of the party 
Central Committee, whereas previously the NPC 
was authorized to appoint or dismiss members of 
the State Council upon the recommendation of the 
Premier. Thus, the Premier has lost the legal power 
to appoint and remove the vice-premiers, ministers, 
and ministers heading commissions. 

The passage of time and the disappearance of the 
post of PRC Chairman have resulted in the abolition 
of two other institutions: the National Defense Coun- 


Ps See ar es 


tural Revolution. Seated on the rostrum are: from left, Chou En-/ai, 


cil and the Supreme State Conference. The former, 
which had originally included a number of Kuomin- 
tang generals who went over to the Communists in 
1949, was primarily a consultative body organized 
along united-front lines, and with the passing of 
these generals, its utility expired. The Supreme State 
Conference had comprised the PRC Chairman and 
Vice-Chairman, the Chairman of the NPC Standing 
Committee, the Premier, and “other persons con- 
cerned” and had been potentially an important 
policy-planning and decision-making organ of the 
state. (Mao Tse-tung’s famous 1957 talk “On the 
Correct Handling of Contradictions Among the 
People,” for example, was delivered before the SSC.) 
Its abolition seems to have been dictated by the 
elimination of the post of PRC Chairman under the 
new Constitution. 

At the local level, the Constitution has legitimized 


Ra 


Scene at the formation of the Peking Municipal Revolutionary Committee in April 1967, during the Cul- 


Chiang Ch’ing, Ch’en Po-ta, K’ang 


Sheng, Chang Ch'un-ch’iao, Wang Li, Yang Ch’eng-wu, Yao Wen-yuan, Chi Pen-yu, and Kuan Feng. 


—China Photo Service via Photoreporters. 


revolutionary committees—a product of the 
Itural Revolution—as “permanent organs of the 
al people’s congresses and at the same time the 
al people’s government.” During and after the 
tural Revolution, these committees were formed 
oughout China to take the place of the local 
sople’s councils (elected by the people’s con- 
esses). Now, the procedures for their formation, 
, well as their duties, have been formally pre- 
ribed. According to Article 22 of the new Constitu- 
on, the chairman, vice-chairman, and other mem- 
rs of the revolutionary committees are elected and 
bject to recall by the people’s congress at the 
responding level. The local revolutionary com- 
ttees are also responsible and accountable to the 
gan of the state at the next higher level. 
The 1975 Constitution embodies one other impor- 
nt change in the institutions of the PRC; it pro- 
des that the functions and powers of the procura- 
ial organs are henceforth to be exercised by the 
gans of public security at various levels. On the 
2 hand, absorption into the public security agen- 
es of the functions of supervision of both public 
zencies and private citizens that had formerly 
slonged to the procuracy may represent a move 
the direction of “simpler administration” advo- 
ted by Chairman Mao. On the other hand, aboli- 
on of the procuracy as an independent agency may 
present a reduction of procedural restraints on 
e operation of public security agencies and hence 
potential tightening of governmental control at 
e expense of individual rights. 


dividual Rights 


The new Constitution also contains a number of 
rect additions to and omissions from the individual 
ghts accorded the populace by its predecessor. On 
glance, it would appear that the rights of the in- 
vidual are likely to be diminished by the changes, 
though only time and actual implementation of 
e new document will tell. 
So far as the additions are concerned, one gets 
e impression that they are more reflective of the 
shes of radical elements in the leadership than of 
ny real expansion of the prerogatives of the in- 
idual. For example, “freedom to strike” has been 
luded in Article 29—according to Chang Ch’un- 
niao’s report, “in accordance with Chairman Mao's 
posal.” * While this might be interpreted as an 
(pansion of individual rights, it can also be viewed 
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as sanctioning the future use of strikes by the radical 


elements which emerged during the Cultural Revolu- | 


tion. Their power base has been in Shanghai, one of 
the most important industrial cities of the country 
Strikes there and in other major industrial centers 
migtit paralyze the nation and topple the govern- 
ment in the event of a succession power struggle 
Moreover, there is another provision in the new 
Constitution which the radicals might utilize to their 
advantage. This is Article 15, which includes the 
people’s militia with the PLA in the “workers’ and 
peasants’ own armed forces” led by the party. The 
people’s militia, especially those elements com- 
posed of urban workers, could be strengthened as 
a major military force of the masses under the 
control of the Cultural Revolution faction. 

In addition to reaffirming from the 1954 Consti- 
tution such generally recognized rights as freedom 
of speech, correspondence, and the press, of assem- 
bly, association, procession, and demonstration, and 
of religious belief, the new Constitution has added 
the freedom of propagation of atheism. More impor- 
tant, it notes among its general principles that 
“speaking out freely, airing views fully, holding great 
debates and writing big-character posters are new 
forms of carrying on socialist revolution created by 
the masses of the people” (Article 13). Thus, dis- 
tinctive elements of political activism which sur- 
faced during the Cultural Revolution period have 
been given constitutional! sanction. 

The Cultural Revolution experience is also re- 
flected in the omission of certain rights from the 
new Constitution. The right to engage in literary 
and artistic creation and other cultural activities and 
the citizens’ freedom of residence or to change resi- 
dence, both included in the 1954 Constitution, have 
now been eliminated. The first omission is clearly 
rooted in the Cultural Revolution, which consciously 
set out to shape a new culture and to remold the 
country’s intellectuals and hence was intolerant of 
spontaneous and nonconformist creativity. The sec- 
ond draws its inspiration from the Cultural Revolu- 
tion’s emphasis on policies designed to eliminate 
differences between town and country and between 
mental and manual! labor and to reduce urban 
unemployment. Under those policies, nearly ten 
million school graduates have been sent to mour- 
tainous and rural areas to engage in farm work 
since the Cultural Revolution.” While the majority 
OO 


12 Chang, “Report... ," Me cit., p. 19 
13 Chou En-lai, “Report on the Work of the Government 


Uanuary 13, 1975), in Peking Review, Jan. 24, 1975, 9. 22 
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A crowd scans a large-character poster mounted on 
the walls of the Peking Revolutionary Committee in 
June 1974. The poster denounces “the oppression” 
indiscriminately visited on the “Left” by high- 
ranking “right-wing” authorities. 


—AFP via Pictorial. 


may have resigned themselves to “learning from the 
peasants,” many displaced and disenchanted youths 
have drifted back to the cities. This has created a 
growing problem of law and order for the city 
authorities because many of these youths have no 
support from their families and no legal way to 
support themselves, and are not even entitled to 
food rationing cards. By eliminating the right to 
change residence, the new Constitution lends Sup- 
port to government efforts to control this disruptive 
urban problem. 


China and the World 
en eS Hoe ee We 


The new Constitution also reflects fundamental 
changes in China’s foreign relations since the 
1950’s. Instead of the pledge of “indestructible 
friendship with the great Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics and the People’s Democracies” pro- 
claimed in the 1954 Constitution, the new document 
Stresses China’s opposition to both “imperialist and 
social-imperialist policies of aggression and war’— 
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“social-imperialist” being the term used by Peking 
to denounce the current policies of the Soviet Union 
In his “Report on the Work of the Government” at 
the Fourth NPC, Chou En-lai foresaw a long con 
tinuation of ideological debate with Moscow “o 
matters of principle,” although he did not see it as 
precluding “normal state relations’ between the 
two countries. At the same time, he noted tha 
relations between China and the United States 
despite “existing fundamental differences,” should 
continue to improve as long as the principles of the 
Shanghai Communiqué, agreed upon at the con 
clusion of President Nixon’s February 1972 visit 
to China, are observed." 

The new Constitution specifically condemns the 
“hegemonism” of both superpowers and announces 
to the world that “China will never be a superpower.’ 
In a similar sort of appeal to audiences in both the 
Third and Second Worlds, the Preamble reaffirms 
Peking’s commitment to “peaceful coexistence” and 
to an international united-front strategy. The Consti- 
tution further grants (in Article 29) the right of 
residence to “any foreign national persecuted fo 
supporting a just cause, for taking part in revolu 
tionary movements, or for engaging in scientific 
activities.” Substitution of the wording “revolution 
ary movements” for the phrase “peace movements’ 
in the comparable article of the 1954 Constitution 
seems to reflect the imprint of the militant revolu 
tionary spirit of the Cultural Revolution. 


The Constitution and China’s Future 


Having examined a number of aspects of the ne 
Constitution of the People’s Republic of China, we 
find ourselves still faced with a number of majo 
unanswered questions about the future of this vast 
land. Whether or not there exists a foundation fo 
political and social stability or successful economic 
development obviously cannot be determined solel 
within the framework of an analysis of the formal 
legalistic articles of the PRC’s Constitution. China, 
after all, has traditionally been ruled by men rathe 
than laws, and its future will depend, above all, o 
the nature and quality of the leadership which suc 
ceeds Mao and Chou. Will it be centralized o 
decentralized, individual or collective, democratic 


14 For a discussion of the Shanghai Communiqué, see Chiin-tu 
Hsteh, “The Shangai Communiqué: Its Significance and 
Interpretation,” Asia Quarterly (Brussels), No. 4, 1973, pp. 279-85. 


authoritarian, cohesive or divided, rational or 

ational, and above all, talented or mediocre? The 

PRC Constitution tells us little about such 
atters. Indeed, as the State Constitution, it does 
ot even touch upon the institutional framework for 

e succession to Mao as Chairman of the Chinese 
ommunist Party. The framework for this is pro- 
ided—and only in skeletal fashion—in the Party 
onstitution, which merely calls for election of the 
hairman by a plenary session of the CCP Central 
ommittee.” 

As to the question of whether, after Mao, the 
RC will experience rule by a single person or a 
ollective leadership, constitutional provisions are 
gain of little help. Throughout China’s long re- 
orded history, institutions and society worked most 
'ffectively when there was a strong and capable 
2rsonal ruler. China has rarely experienced collec- 
ve rule. Yet, we must be reminded that the pres- 
ge and legitimacy of a personal ruler cannot be 

Itivated overnight. As long as the question of 
badership remains unresolved, other important 
uestions of laws and institutions will doubtless 
2=main unanswered. 

Moreover, in periods of revolutionary change and 
xperiment, institutions often become inoperative. 
he PRC has been characterized by such institu- 
onal instability ever since its founding in 1949. 
ime and again new political organizations and gov- 
rnment agencies have popped up only to disappear 
uickly or lapse into disuse. After a quarter of a 
entury, People’s China still has no criminal code, 
‘ivil code, or a formal code of legal procedure. In 
any respects, the political system remains revolu- 
onary and provisional. Even the Communist Party, 
e keystone of the entire power structure before 

> Cultural Revolution, suffered devastation for six 

ars, during which time only the People’s Libera- 
on Army appeared to maintain its institutional 
ability. 

Although one might view the occurrence of 


15 According to Article 9 of the CCP Constitution adopted by the 

th Party Congress in August 1973. For the official English-language 
tt of the CCP Constitution, see Peking Review, Sept. 7, 1973, 
D. 26-29. 
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another upheaval of the scope, intensity, and magni- 


tude of the Cultural Revolution as unlikely, the new | 


Constitution does reaffirm the theory of “continued 


revolution.” This doubtless reflects the fear among | 


some of Mao’s followers that the cancer of “revision- 
ism” may imperil the revolution. In the words of a 
leading Maoist spokesman, the danger comes not 
only from the overthrown landlord and capitalist 
Classes hoping for a capitalist restoration but also 
from “newly engendered bourgeois elements . . . 
whose restorationist activities aim not at seizing 
back any means of production of which they have 
been dispossessed, but at grabbing means of pro- 
duction they have never possessed.” Such class 
contradictions, the Maoists feel, can be resolved 
orily by “continued revolution.” 

On the other hand, China’s economic program is 
to build “an independent and relatively compre- 


hensive industrial economic system” by 1980 and | 


achieve “the comprehensive modernization of agri- 
culture, industry, national defense, and science and 
technology before the end of the century.” ” To this 
end, the Constitution calls for “self-reliance, hard 
Struggle, diligence, and thrift,” but these attitudes 
are not likely to bear fruit if rational economic 
development continues to be interrupted inter- 
mittently by disruptive ideological campaigns on the 
scale of the Cultural Revolution. 

Factors relating to social and political cohesion, 
stability, the distribution of political power, and the 
acceptance of restored party authority are under- 
going a process of testing and transition in the PRC 
today. China’s future will depend in the long run not 


on the provisions of the new Constitution but rather | 


on the ability of a new leadership to create a genuine 
national consensus and to generate a sense of posi- 
tive commitment on the part of talented elements 


of the population. 
EEE 
16 Yao Wen-yuan, “On the Social Basis of the Lin Piao Antl-Party 
Clique,” ibid., March 7, 1975, pp. 5 and 9. The article originally 
appeared in Hung Ch’i, No. 3, 1975. See also Chang Ch’un-cn’iao, 
“On Exercising All-Round Dictatorship Over the Bourgeoisie,” /dDid., 
No. 4, 1975 (for an English translation, see Peking Review, 
April 4, 1975, pp. 5-11). 
17 Chou En-lai, “Report ... ,” loc. cit., D. 23. 
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Patterns of 


Nordic Communism 


By Trond Gilberg 


uring the last decade, there has been a Sig- 

nificant upswing of political radicalism in 

Western Europe. To many experts and laymen 
alike, this development has come as a major sur- 
prise, for they had predicted that the general spread 
of material prosperity in an increasingly indus- 
trialized world would dominate the soil in which 
radicalism flourishes and would thus bring on the 
“end of ideology.” * The unexpected trend in the 
Opposite direction has already begun to stimulate 
new research into the sources of political radicalism 
throughout the European area, and recent studies 
have tended to suggest that such radicalism may 
well arise from factors which are connected with 
but go beyond specific economic grievances. Much 
of the new political radicalism of the 1970's, for 
example, apparently stems from a vague yet power- 
ful dissatification with modern industrial society. 
This discontent causes the dissidents to find eco- 
nomic improvements and social palliatives unsatis- 
factory and to urge nothing less than a complete 
restructuring of society.’ 

The Nordic states, which by and large enjoy high 
levels of socioeconomic development and are ex- 
amples par excellence of modern welfare states, 
have been among the key barometers of the rise in 
political radicalism. Under such circumstances, one 
might expect that the local Communist parties there 
would have registered substantial gains over the last 
several years. In actuality, however, the fortunes of 
the various Nordic Communist parties have differed 
ite Ma Ee le ee 
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greatly. Some parties have established themselve 
as major entities on their national political scenes 
while others have remained little more than 
shadows. 

This article will explore the fortune of the parties 
in Norway, Denmark, and Iceland and the reasons 
behind the differences among them. (The situations 
of the parties in Finland and Sweden have alread 
been covered in these pages.*) Because of the simi 
larities in the experiences of the Norwegian and 
Danish parties, the article will treat them together 
and then look separately at the case of the Icelandic 
party. 


Norway and Denmark: Background 


Political radicalism has deeply-rooted traditions 
in Norway and Denmark. Throughout the long cen 
turies of feudalism, there were sporadic peasant 
uprisings against landlords, both domestic and for 
eign. In the case of Norway, such uprisings were 
not merely an expression of economic grievances 
and social class differences but were a manifesta 
tion of nationalism in an era of Danish domination.& 
The combination of radicalism and nationalism hasi 
remained a potent source of strength for the politi 
cal left wing in that country and has also caused§ 
the Norwegian labor movement to develop somewhat 
differently from the Danish. 


1 See, for instance, Daniel Bell, The End of Ideology, New York, 
The Free Press, 1967. 

? See, among others, Maurice W. Cranston, The New Left: 

Six Critical Essays, New York, Library Press, 1971. 

3 See John H. Hodgson, ‘Finnish Communism and Electoral 
Politics," Problems of Communism (Washington, DC), January- 
February 1974, pp. 34-45; Daniel Tarschys, ‘‘The Unique Role of the 
Swedish CP,’ ibid., May-June 1974, pp. 36-44. 
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The establishment of an organized working-class 
ovement in the two countries can be dated to the 
iddie of the 19th century. In both countries, it 
as the best-educated stratum of the emerging class 
at took the initiative to organize workingmen’s 
oups, Often with a base in the old guild organiza- 
ons; uSually, the printers and typesetters led the 
ay, no doubt because of their higher literacy. By 
e fourth quarter of the century, the economic 
ade unionism of these groups combined with their 
reasing political orientation to pave the way for 
establishment of political parties. The Nor- 
gian Labor Party (DNA) was founded in 1887, and 
e Danish Social Democratic Party (SD) in 1871. 
rade union confederations, umbrella organizations 
orporating the various unions in each country, 
re established around the turn of the century. 
rom the very beginning, the unions developed a 
lose relationship with the political labor movement, 
relationship which remains of primary importance 
e day.* 
From the outset, the DNA and the SD were caught 
p in the struggle between radicalism and revision- 
that was raging in the international labor move- 
ent at the time. The basic core of the Norwegian 
arty, after an initial period of support for the more 
adical slogans propounded by the First Interna- 
onal, soon settled upon a course advocating reform 
nd the pursuit of a peaceful road to socialism. The 
DNA obtained its first parliamentary representation 
1903, and until World War | the party continued 
9 stress peaceful socioeconomic change.’ The SD 
imilarly embraced policies emphasizing revision- 
sm, and by 1914 it had achieved sufficient electoral 
ccesses to boast several Danish socialist repre- 
ntatives in the Folketing (the Danish parliament).” 
In Norway, the struggle for national independence 
nd severance of the existing union with Sweden 
ad been the overriding political issue in the 1890's. 
owever, the attainment of independence in 1905 
ade it possible for the political parties of the coun- 
to turn to other issues, and their prior unity in 
» face of a common enemy soon evaporated. 


4For background, see Trond Gilberg, The Soviet Communist 
ty and Scandinavian Communism: The Norwegian Case, 
0, University of Oslo Press, 1973, p. 14; Peter R. Rohde, 
Communist Party of Denmark,” in A.F. Upton, Ed., 
nism in Scandinavia and Finland: Politics of Opportunity, 
York, Anchor Press/ Doubleday, 1973, P. 3; Gunnar Ousland and 
d Skar, Fagorganisasjonen i Norge (The Trade Union 
anization in Norway), 4 Vols., Oslo, | Kommisjon Hos Tiden, 1949. 
 $Gilberg, op. cit., pp. 11-23. 
® Rohde, /oc. cit., pp. 3-7. 
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Moreover, the shift of the nation’s energies toward 
economic development and the setting in of very rapid 
industrialization created favorable conditions for the 
appearance of strong leftist and anarcho-syndicalist 
tendencies among the new, raw proletariat, whose 
ranks expanded with astonishing rapidity. 

These circumstances placed the situation in Nor- 
way in rather sharp contrast to that in Denmark. 
where a more mature economic system had existed 
previously and where the emergence of an indus- 
trial working class had been a slower process. None- 
theless, post-1905 economic developments in 
Norway and Denmark set the stage for new and 
more militant manifestations of leftism in both 
countries. In Denmark, the radical forces were un- 
able to gather more than fringe support, either in 
the SD or in the trade unions, and moderate ele- 
ments under the leadership of Thorvald Stauning 
remained in firm control throughout the entire 
period up to World War Il. In Norway, on the other 
hand, various leftist groups based in the youth 
organizations of the DNA and in some unions soon 
gathered considerable strength and provided a fer- 
tile environment for the organized Communist fac- 
tions of a later date.’ 

The Russian Revolution had a profound effect on 
the labor movements of the two countries. In Den- 
mark, the development of the movement after 1917 
followed the pattern standard in most West Euro- 
pean countries. That is, a relatively smal! minority 
on the left split away from the mother party and 
formed the Danish Communist Party (DKP). 

In Norway, events took a somewhat different turn. 
The leftist forces assumed control of the DNA at 
the party congress of 1918, and the Norwegian 
party joined the Comintern in 1919. In 1920, a split 
between leftists and moderates did occur, but in 
contrast to the Danish experience (and the general 
West European pattern), the moderates constituted 
a distinct minority, and the bulk of the DNA re- 
mained in the Third International.’ However, the 
ascendancy of the leftist forces proved of short 
duration. The coalition of Communists, anarcho- 
syndicalist elements, and genuine supporters of the 
Russian Revolution that had captured the party 
apparat in 1918 could not survive the incessant 
attempts of the Soviet Communist Party and the 
Comintern Executive to “bolshevize” the party, and 


? See, e.g., Halvdan Koht ef a/., Det Norske Ardeiderparts 
storie (History of the Norwegian Labor Party), Oslo, Det Norsxe 
Arbeiderpartis Forlag, 1937, Vol. i, pp. 96-130. 

*Gilberg, op. Cit, PP- 23-59. 
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in November 1923 the DNA split again—this time 
in the “classical” fashion, with a minority left wing 
seceding and the moderate bulk of the membership 
and party apparat staying in the mother party. The 
new left-wing party dubbed itself the Norwegian 
Communist Party (NKP) and became a loyal branch 
of the Comintern. 

Despite the dissimilarities in the births of the 
Danish and Norwegian Communist parties, both 
fared pretty much the same throughout the 1920's 
and 1930’s. The DKP remained a fringe group, un- 
able to gather much organizational or electoral 
strength. For example, it obtained 0.4 percent of 
the total electoral vote in 1926, 0.2 percent in 
1929, 1.6 percent in 1935, and 2.4 percent in 
1939.’ Furthermore, the Social Democrats made 
sure that Communist influence remained minimal in 
the mass organizations of the labor movement.” 
The NKP started off better but soon declined in 
strength. In 1924, the first year in which the party 
participated in an election as an independent entity, 
it received the support of 6 percent of the electorate. 
By 1927, however, the figure had declined to 4 
percent, and it continued to fall in subsequent years 
—to 1.4 percent in 1930 and 0.3 percent in 1936. 


World War II and the Postwar Era 


The isolation of the two Communist parties in 
their own societies was at least temporarily over- 
come by the highly visible anti-Nazi struggle under- 
taken by the DKP and the NKP after an initial period 
of limited collaboration with the Germans during 
1940. The domestic underground activity of the 
Scandinavian Communists and the tremendous 
rise in Soviet prestige all over Europe during World 
War Il combined to create a favorable climate for 
the two parties in the immediate postwar period. 
Thus, both the NKP and the DKP participated briefly 
in coalition governments in 1945, and their show- 
ings in the parliamentary elections of that fall were 


* Information on the electoral record of the Communist parties 
presented in this paragraph and later in the Paper is derived from 
a variety of sources—primarily the statistical yearbooks of 
Denmark and Norway for the years when elections were held. 

In Norway, the statistical yearbooks are published by the 
Statistisk Sentralbyra under the title Statistisk Arbok for 
Kongeriket Norge; in Denmark, they are issued by the Statistiske 
Bureau under the title Statistisk Aarbog for Kongeriget Danmark. 
(It should be noted that while these titles have been the ones most 
frequently used, there have been slight variations in the exact 
titles over the years.) 
10 Rohde, Joc. cit., pp. 8-12. 
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their best ever (12.4 percent of the total vote fo 
the DKP and 12.0 percent for the NKP).” 

Yet almost immediately the Communists in bot 
countries launched policies which were destined tc 
lead them into isolation once more. The spirit o 
cooperation and unity of the working class, whic 
had been so evident in the summer and fall of 1945 
gave way to sharp attacks by the Communists o 
the Social Democrats and attempts to infiltrate anc 
control the working-class mass organizations. Suc 
efforts acquired ominous overtones after the Soviet 
backed Communist takeovers in Eastern Europe and 
the proclamation of the two-camp theory in the 
late 1940's. The anti-Titoist purges that swept bot 
the DKP and the NKP toward the end of the 1940’s 
as well as their unquestioning support of the Nort 
Koreans and the Soviet Union in the Korean conflict 
further strengthened the public image of the parties 
as mere appendages of Soviet foreign policy. 

By the mid-1950’s, then, the DKP and NKP were 
back to their prewar status, constituting isolated 
dogmatic sects of true believers on the fringes o 
the Danish and Norwegian political systems. Thei 
declining positions were most vividly reflected i 
the shares of the vote that they received in loca 
postwar elections. The DKP garnered about 6 per. 
cent of the national vote in Denmark in 1947, 4.6 
percent in 1950, 4.6 and 4.3 percent in the twa 
elections of 1953, and only 3.1 percent in 1957 
Similarly, the NKP won 6 percent of the nationa 
vote in Norway in 1949 and 5 percent in 1953.” 

The events of the decade 1955-65 produced ne 
problems for the DKP and the NKP. Khrushchev’s 
destalinization campaign in the Soviet Union re 
verberated through the Scandinavian parties as 
well, dividing the already miniscule membership 
(never more than a few thousand from the earl 
1950’s onward) into “Stalinists’ and “reformers.’ 
The Sino-Soviet rift further aggravated the internal 
problems of both parties—especially the NKP, out 
of whose ranks a rather important pro-Chinese 
faction emerged.” 

In the Danish party, a reformist faction loyal to 
the erstwhile DKP chairman Aksel Larsen broke 
away and formed the Socialist People’s Part 


11 See footnote 9. The NKP won 12 seats and the DKP 18 seats i 
their respective parliaments: see Gilberg, op. cit., p. 212, and 
Rohde, Joc. cit., p. 19. 

12 See footnote 9. 

3 For a discussion of internal factionalism in the NKP, see 
an article by party chairman Reidar Larsen in the labor daily, 
Arbeiderbladet (Oslo), Jan. 14, 1967. 


Socialistisk Folkeparti, or SF) in 1959. The SF soon 
tstripped the DKP both in membership and elec- 
oral support and threatened to eliminate the 
runcated Communist Party from Danish politics 
Itogether."* Comparable problems faced the Nor- 
egian party. A left-wing group of the Labor Party 
DNA) left the Laborites and formed a Norwegian 
ersion of the Socialist People’s Party (SF) in 1961. 
Ithough the Danish and Norwegian SF’s had sprung 
rom different sources, they constituted similar 
dangers to the two Communist parties, in that they 
vere powerful groups with leftist appeal, located to 
e immediate right of the Scandinavian Com- 
unists ideologically, and thus potentially formida- 
dle rivals for left-wing support.”° 
Not only were the DKP and the NKP challenged 
From the right by the emergence of the two SF 
darties, but they were also challenged from the left 
%y various and sundry ultraradical groups with 
aoist and Trotskyist programs. The result was a 
urther erosion of support for the Communists. In 
1960, the DKP captured only 1.1 percent of the 
ational vote in Denmark, and by the mid-1960’s 
1966) the figure had dropped to less than 1 per- 
cent. The NKP received 3 percent of the national 
ote in Norway in 1961 and just 1.4 percent in 1965." 
By the mid-1960’s, the two Scandinavian parties 
seemed to have reached a watershed in their politi- 
al fortunes; indeed, they appeared to be on the 
brink of political annihilation. The problems they 
confronted seemed to defy solution. They were in 
a state of isolation both within the labor movement 
and within society at large in their respective coun- 
tries. Regarded by the general public as lackeys of 
oscow, they seemed unable to reconcile the con- 
adiction between their allegiance to an interna- 
ional, ostensibly “ideological” movement and their 
acute need to develop appeal on the basis of pro- 
posed solutions to national issues. Intraparty splits 
nd factional activity severely hampered their po- 
itical and organizational abilities, and the policy 
decisions of their leaders were under constant attack 
om “fundamentalists” on the left and “revisionists” 
on the right. In this situation, it seems very likely 


14 For a discussion of the relative strengths of the DKP and 
SF, see Yearbook on International Communist Affairs: 1968, 
ford, Calif., Hoover Institution Press, 1969, p. 180, and 

Subsequent editions of the yearbook. 

15 The two Communist parties have in fact perceived the two 
SF's as just such a threat on many occasions and for many years 
paigned more actively against those parties than against 
Social Democrats. 
46 See footnote 9. 


that they might actually have expired, had not a 
number of developments—both international and 
internal in nature—presented them with some new 
opportunities to seek support and at least maintain 
a foothold in the political arena. What were these 
opportunities, and to what degree have the two 


parties succeeded or failed to take advantage of 
them? 


The Shifting Scene: 1965-75 


The potential for new Communist activity in the 
years since 1965 has derived from four major 
sources. 

Big Power Policies. First of all, the decade has 
been marked by the gradual but determined move 
toward détente between East and West—and thus 
the close of the long years of the “cold war.” The 
era of ideological confrontation had been a primary 
factor in the movement of Denmark and Norway 
away from neutrality to full membership in the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATO). Needless to 
say, it had also added immeasurably to the difficulties 
of the local Communist parties. To be a Communist 
in the cold-war years was to be regarded as a Trojan 
horse, a spokesman for an alien faith, an unques- 
tioning supporter of a political system whose ex- 
pansionism had subjugated almost all of Eastern 
Europe and threatened to engulf the Western part 
of the continent as well. 

With the advent of détente, the Soviet Union came 
to be viewed as a more responsible power, whose 
expansionism (if ever a reality) had given way to 
the aim of peaceful consolidation of territorial gains 
already achieved and a willingness to cooperate with 
the United States and the West European nations 
to maintain peace and to expand mutually beneficial 
economic relations. The cause of détente got a big 
boost from the fact that just as the Soviet Union 
was beginning to act “responsibly” in Europe and 
elsewhere, the Great Proletarian Cultural Revolution 
swept the People’s Republic of China, making 
Peking’s policies appear to be the epitome of irra 
tionality. For the first time, a distinction was made 
between “good”/ “rational” Communists and “irra- 
tional” / “dangerous” ones, and Communists parties 
which were closely identified with the Soviet Union, 
as were the DKP and the NKP, stood to gain in 
public estimation and respectability. 

Other factors also helped to puncture the myth 
of Communist monolithism. The Soviet grip on 
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Eastern Europe was loosening, and the elements of 
terror and coercion that had loomed so large in 
Communist regimes of the Stalinist period had given 
way to an emphasis on more “administrative” meth- 
ods of dictatorship. By the mid-1960’s, some of the 
countries in the area were beginning to emerge from 
the shadow of Moscow in foreign policy; in partic- 
ular, the Romanians were beginning to conduct a 
policy vis-a-vis non-Communist Europe which empha- 
sized cooperation rather than competition and con- 
flict. In Czechoslovakia, an economic reform move- 
ment was beginning to have significant political 
effects. And in Western Europe, more and more 
Cornmunist parties were beginning to articulate their 
own roads to socialism, following the example of 
the Yugoslavs and the Italian Communists, who be- 
came the most vociferous proponents of polycen- 
trism and national communism.”’ These were cer- 
tainly developments which made it less feasible to 
dismiss West European Communists as “errand boys 
of Moscow.” 

While the Soviet Union and international com- 
munism were becoming more respectable in the 
eyes of many Danes and Norwegians, the United 
States was undergoing a serious setback in Scandi- 
navian public opinion. The American involvement 
in Vietnam severely damaged the US image in all 
the Scandinavian countries. Even normally staunch 
supporters of Washington criticized the buildup of 
American forces in Indochina, and this criticism 
increased in intensity after the United States com- 
menced its air war in the North. On the political 
left in Norway and Denmark, numerous groups 
sprang up with a program of opposition to US poli- 
cies in Vietnam and support for the Vietcong. Public 
opinion, although divided, by and large accepted the 
condemnation of the Americans’ role in Indochina, 
and this outlook made it easier for groups normally 
considered pro-Soviet to gain a measure of legitimacy. 

Internal Political Trends. The second factor that 
has presented potential opportunities for Com- 
munist exploitation has been the “bourgeoisization” 
of Scandinavian social democracy—a trend that has 
provided groups of a more leftist orientation with 
the possibility of billing themselves as left-wing 
alternatives to the “social renegades.” 
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17 The Swedish Communist Party’s movement toward political 
autonomy affords a good illustration. For the most thorough 
discussion of this trend, see ‘Ake Sparring, Fran Hodgilund till 
Hermansson: Om Revisionismen i Sveriges Kommunistiska Parti 
(From Hoglund to Hermansson: About the Revisionism in the 
Swedish Communist Party), Stockholm, Bonniers, 1967. 
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During most of the post-World War II period, the 
Norwegian Labor Party and the Danish Social Demo- 
cratic Party (DNA and SD, respectively) had effec- 
tively blocked the local Communists from acquiring 
any mass following. These large and cohesive parties 
simply monopolized the political left and consigned 
organized communism to the fringes of the political 
system. 

At the same time, the Social Democrats in both 
countries had moved perceptively toward the politi- 
cal center in a quest for the support of the growing 
white-collar work force and the presumed growing) 
body of moderate opinion. This development had 
ensured continued Social Democratic predominance 
in Norway and Denmark, insofar as the two parties 
remained the largest in their respective countries; 
but it had also engendered a considerable amount of 
dissatisfaction among the more orthodox, ideological 
adherents of both parties. It was widely felt that the 
DNA and the SD were abandoning “socialism,” were 
moving toward a leftist form of “bourgeois capital- 
ism,” and had in fact given up the idea of achieving 
“socialist democracy,” even in the distant future. 
In Norway, this situation had already resulted in 
the aforementioned split in the DNA and the estab- 
lishment of the Socialist People’s Party (SF); in 
Denmark, a similar party had been established some- 
what earlier, though—as noted—the bulk of the! 
Danish SF had come from the DKP, not the Social 
Democrats. Further splits occurred in the post-1965 
period.*® 

The appearance of these new leftist political enti- 
ties posed both dangers and opportunities for the 
Communists in Denmark and Norway. The dangers 
lay in the possibility that the SF’s in the two coun- 
tries would absorb the support of the left wing of 
Norwegian and Danish social democracy, thereby 
depriving the CP’s of a chance to promote themselves 
as a left-wing alternative to the “bourgeois” Social 
Democrats; the opportunities related chiefly to pos- 
sible cooperation between the Communists and the 
SF parties, either in electoral coalitions or inside 
trade unions or other mass organizations. 

The EEC Issue. A third factor that created fresh 
opportunities for the DKP and NKP was the acri- 
monious issue of whether the Scandinavian coun- 
tries should join the European Common Market (or 
European Economic Community—EEC). In both 
ss i eh 


18 Serious splits in the last decade have fragmented the 
Danish Left into at least 10 parties and political groups and the 
Norwegian Left into at least seven such groups (as will be 
discussed later in this paper). 


orway and Denmark, the question of membership 
the EEC produced protracted and unprecedented 
Jebates over national peculiarities versus greater 
ropean integration. The debate became especially 
ar-ranging in Norway; raging with uncharacteristic 
ry in the country’s otherwise rather staid political 
system, the controversy came to a dramatic head 
ith an “advisory referendum” in 1972, in which 
a solid majority of the population (55 percent) voted 
against membership.” 
During the period preceding the referendum in 
orway, a significant reorientation of political alle- 
giances took place, the long-range dimensions of 
hich can be perceived only dimly at the present 
ime. The EEC controversy was particularly prob- 
matical for the Social Democrats. The top leader- 
ship of the party and the trade unions, as well as 
the bulk of the DNA representatives in parliament, 
argued for Norwegian membership in the Common 
arket; they maintained that to stand outside such 
a massive economic market would place Norwegian 
industry and shipping in a very dangerous situation. 
oining the Social Democrats in this stance were the 
conservatives, some of the liberals, and assorted 
other political groups commonly associated with 
ight-of-center politics. Organized business, finance, 
and shipping interests also urged the pro-EEC 
ourse. Against this coalition was arrayed a motley 
ollection of political forces ranging from the gen- 
rally conservative farmers’ interest groups and the 
enter Party (formerly Agrarians), through the 
nationalistically-oriented section of the Liberal 
Party, to the Social Democratic youth organization, 
the SF, the NKP, and the numerous splinter groups 
to the left of the Communists. It soon turned out 
that the majority of the rank and file of the DNA 
and the trade unions shared the anti-EEC views of 
the agrarian/ left-wing coalition. 
The split between the DNA leadership and large 
lements of the party’s rank and file resulted in a 
massive defection from the Social Democratic 
standard in national elections held in September 
1973. Many of the traditional supporters of the DNA 
pparently voted for the Socialist Electoral Alliance 
(Sosialistisk Valgforbund, or SV), a leftist political 
alliance which included the Norwegian Communists. 
The defection brought about a serious loss of Social 
Democratic seats in the parliament (12 of 74) and 
(tr 


19 A thorough examination of this important referendum is 
tly being conducted by the Institute for Political Science 
at the University of Oslo, under the leadership of Professor 


Henry Valen. 
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a dramatic gain for the SV (which, with no previous | 
experience as an electoral coalition, won 16 of the | 


total 150 seats).” 
Despite the considerable blow suffered by the 


Laborities, the DNA remained by far the largest in | 


the Storting (the Norwegian parliament) and was in 
fact called upon to form a government. Thus, in one 
of those ironic twists that occasionally beset parlia- 
mentary systems, the biggest losers in the election 
ended up in the driver's seat of a minority govern- 
ment. For the NKP, as one of the main members of 
the SV electoral alliance, the formation of a Social 
Democratic minority regime provided a welcome op- 
portunity to exercise some influence on its erstwhile 
archenemy, to the extent that the DNA had to rely 
on SV support for its program. The result has been 
a considerable turn to the left in the Laborites’ 
policies, a development for which the NKP has 
noisily claimed a major share of the credit.” 

Political Polarization. Finally, the emerging polar- 
ization in the Scandinavian welfare state systems has 
created opportunities for both the local Communists 
and other leftist groups to wage class politics. 

The erroneous expectation that political radicalism 
would gradually wither away in modern society—a 


notion discussed at the outset of this paper—was | 
based on the logic that with the development of | 


social welfare states and growing prosperity, the 


general public would become increasingly middle- | 


class in social status and economic position, and 
public opinion would cluster in the middle of the 
ideological spectrum.” Political trends in Western 


Europe—including Norway, Denmark, and Sweden | 


—during the last decade have disproved this notion; 
in fact, it now appears that prosperous welfare states 
may be especially prone to the upheavals of a new 
form of radicalism originating precisely in the mid- 
dle class and leading to the polarization of the entire 
political system. 


Systematic research is beginning to unravel some | 


of the causes of this phenomenon. The extensive 
social services of the welfare state are based upon 
heavy taxation, a disproportionate share of which 
is borne by the middle-class “salariat.” In such a 


t= ae 


20 Arbeiderbiadet, Sept. 12 and 13, 1973. 

21 An example of this trend is the current campaign by ie 
DNA to establish greater contro! over tne banking system 

22 For specific application of this notion to the Nordic countries, 
see Harry Eckstein, A Theory of Stable Democracy, Princeton, N., 
Princeton University Press, 1961, and his Division and Conesion in 
Democracy: A Study of Norway, Princeton, NJ., Princeton 
University Press, 1966. 
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Members of the Socialist Electoral Alliance (Sosialistisk Valgforbund—SV) meet the press in Oslo on Apri 


21, 1974, after an SV National Conference: seated, from the left, Ove Larsen; Berit As; Finn Gustavsen 
head of the parliamentary group of the Socialist People’s Party (Sosialistisk Folkeparti—SF); Reidar T 
Larsen, Chairman of the Norwegian Communist Party; and Stein Ornhdi: standing, Roald Halvorsen, § 


daily leader. 


system, a significant leveling takes place; income 
differentation is offset by a broad program of pen- 
sions, services, and grants that lifts the lower socio- 
economic strata up to a level of income, from direct 
and indirect sources, which is not drastically dif- 
ferent from that of the lower middle class. The very 
rich, on the other hand, enjoy a number of oppor- 
tunities to utilize tax loopholes and write-offs not 
available to the salaried middle class. Middle-class 
discontent over this situation is aggravated by the 
fact that the Social Democratic parties of Scandi- 
navia, the dominant political forces in their respec- 
tive countries for 30 years, have continued to 
verbalize strong commitments to social and eco- 
nomic egalitarianism.” 


Ser eee a Lt A A 


23 See, e.g., Gilberg, op. cit., pp. 204-12. 
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—Norsk Telegrambyra Billedarkivet, 


Since the late 1960's, there have been many indi 
cations that the limit of taxpayer tolerance may have 
been reached in Scandinavia. In Denmark, a full 
fledged “Poujadist” party emerged, whose progra 
included demands for a significant reduction off 
taxes, the dismantling of a considerable part of the 
welfare state bureaucracy and its programs, and ag 
vigorous campaign to put “slackers” back to work.§ 
There were elements of flippancy in the party’s pro | 
posals (its leader, Mogens Glistrup, suggested—4 
for example—that the defense budget could be 
virtually eliminated and replaced with an automatic 
telephone service which would declare “I! surrender” 
in Russian); but many people apparently felt seri 
ously enough about the issues involved to register® 
a protest vote by endorsing the party’s program inh 
the Danish elections of the 1970's. In fact, studies} 


| 
| 


e indicated that a substantial number of tradi- 
dnal Social Democrats voted for the Glistrup party, 
ign that political discontent had affected the out- 
ok of the working class as well as that of the 
ourgeoisie.”* 

In Norway, such protest moves centered around 
similar new party, the Anders Large’s Party (ALP), 
med after its founder. The ALP emphasized many 
the ideas of the Danish “Glistrupites,” with a gen- 
ous dose of national chauvinism thrown in. It ob- 
ined four seats in the Storting in the 1973 elec- 
2n, apparently drawing much of its strength from 
aditional supporters of the DNA as well as rightists. 
Zain, the vote seemed to express resentment of the 
p-heavy bureaucracy of the welfare state on the 
rt of a substantial cross-section of the population.” 
The established parties in Denmark and Norway 
sre considerably embarrassed by the emergence 
‘the Glistrup group and the ALP, and in the re- 
Iting political polarization, elements of old- 
shioned, class-struggle rhetoric reverberated 
rough the erstwhile moderate systems. Such a 
imate provided new chances for leftist radicals to 
omote political platforms couched in the lan- 
age of class warfare and of defense against the 
slaught of “reaction.” 


Jjommunist Responses 


Over the past decade, the Danish and Norwegian 
ommunists have pursued a variety of policies and 
tics in an attempt to exploit the new political 
oportunities created by these international and 
ternal developments. Despite their determined 
orts, both parties have in large measure failed to 
pand their influence (for reasons to be discussed); 
ey have, however, managed to maintain themselves 
3 live and certainly vocal minorities on the political 


The DKP and the NKP reacted to the erosion of 
viet ideological hegemony in quite different ways. 
itially, the DKP, under its chairman Knud Jesper- 
an, followed a revisionist line, emphasizing the 
2ed to build socialism and communism in Denmark 
i; accordance with local conditions. In 1968, the 


24See Werner Kaltefleiter, Ein Doppelter Protestwahi (A Double 
st Vote), Alfter, Der Konrad Adenauer Institut fur Empirische 
orschung, 1974. 
The significance of the vote was analyzed by Professor 
Valen of the University of Osio in an interview with the 
thor in October 1974. 
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party supported the Dubcek reform movement and 
deplored the Soviet-led invasion of Czechoslovakia 
as “unnecessary and unwarranted.” In the after- 
shock of that event, however, the DKP moved in- 
Creasingly back toward the position of the Com- 
munist Party of the Soviet Union (CPSU) on matters 
of international communism. 

Since the early 1970's, the Danish party leader- 
ship has shifted to a stance expressing a qualified, 
retrospective endorsement of the invasion and re- 
ferring to the subsequent “restoration” of Czecho- 
Slovak society. The DKP has also accepted the call 
for another international conference of Communist 
parties, currently touted as a “necessity” by many 
of the pro-Soviet parties in Western Europe (no 
doubt at the request of the Kremlin). Its leadership 


has strongly criticized the Chinese Communist | 


Party (CCP) in language very similar to that em- 
ployed by Moscow. The DKP’s positions on détente, 


Danish neutrality, mutual and balanced force re- | 


duction (MBFR), and European security likewise 
bear a striking resemblance to the views expressed 
by the Soviet leadership on these questions. In 
short, the DKP routinely supports the formal stances 
of Soviet foreign policy.” 

In contrast, the Norwegian Communists have 
steadfastly adhered to an independent posture 
vis-a-vis Moscow. Under the leadership of party 
chairman Reidar Larsen, the NKP adopted and has 
continued to pursue a revisionist course of “national 


communism,” insisting on the right of every party | 
to establish its own road to socialism—a stance | 


which was first struck in Scandinavia by the Swedish 
Communist leader, C. H. Hermansson. Predictably, 
the Norwegian Communists denounced the invasion 


of Czechoslovakia as a “major tradegy” for inter- | 


national communism, and they have not since re- | 


treated from this position. They have become in- 
creasingly critical of Moscow’s attempts to reestab- 
lish itself as the center of world communism, main- 
taining that there should be no one leader of the 


international movement. By the same token, they | 


have attempted to be even-handed in their treatment 
of the Sino-Soviet dispute, outlining the two sides 
of the confrontation but also criticizing both Moscow 
and Peking for infighting at a time when all “pro- 
gressive” forces should be united in the struggie 
against “imperialism.” While the NKP has been 


el : 


26 For an example of the party’s complete acceptance of the 
Soviet position on European security, see Land og Folk 
(Copenhagen), Feb. 5 and 6, 1972. 
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noncommittal on the question of whether a new 
world conference of Communists should be held, it 
has insisted that such a gathering should not be 
used as a forum for condemning any single party— 


obviously, a reference to the Chinese CP. Finally, 


the NKP has not hesitated on occasion to criticize 
certain aspects of domestic politics in the Soviet 
Union, such as the treatment of dissenters, as well 
as some of the stances of Soviet foreign policy— 
criticisms that would be unthinkable to the Danish 
Communists.” 

There is a rather striking similarity in the postures 
of the NKP and the Romanian Communist Party 
(PCR) on matters of international communism, and 
it is symptomatic that the NKP has had frequent 
contact with the Romanian leadership, whereas 
Jespersen of the DKP has engaged in frequent con- 
sultations with the East Germans and directly with 
the CPSU.” Likewise, the NKP position on MBFR 
and European security is rather similar to that of 
Romania, emphasizing the need for a “European” 
solution that avoids excessive control by the big 
powers.” 


Internal ‘Tactics and Failures 


The attempts of the DKP and the NKP to adapt 
to the changing domestic scene—and in’ the case 
of the NKP especially, to establish a national 
profile—have clearly been aimed at breaking out 
of the isolation that has long characterized the two 
small parties, both in the labor movements and in 
the political systems of their countries. Their tactics 
in this direction have fallen into several categories: 
efforts to develop a new image as responsible politi- 
cal organizations and to improve relations with other 
parties on the left; attempts to get a foothold in the 
trade unions; and moves to establish a role in the 
mass protest movements that have sprung up over 
the last decade. By and large, these tactics have 
produced disappointing results. 

The Communists’ major effort was to move toward 
closer cooperation, formally and informally, with the 
Social Democrats. For most of their political lives 
up to the mid-1960’s, the DKP and NKP had treated 


———— 

27 E.g., see Friheten (Oslo), Aug. 21-26, 1972. 

28 NKP leader Larsen has repeatedly emphasized that the 
Swedish, Italian, and Romanian parties are the “models” most 
appropriate for the NKP. 

29 These themes were repeatedly stressed by Larsen on Norwegian 
television during the electoral campaign of 1973. 
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the Social Democratic parties, the DNA and the SD 
as dangerous forces which in fact worked agains 
the “revolutionary” unity of the working class. Com 
munist hostility was directed against the Socia 
Democrats both as the leading socialist parties and 
as the dominant members of successive govern 
mental coalitions in Denmark and Norway. During 
the past decade, however, the Communists launched 
a determined move to tone down controversy anc 
to extend qualified support to the Social Democrats 
As part of this approach, they adopted the sloga 
of “working-class unitary action’; according te 
Communist spokesmen, this meant that the DKF 
and NKP would retain their own organizations anc 
reserved the right to struggle against other “social 
ist” forces—in particular, the Social Democratia 
parties—on selected issues, but recognized tha 
‘‘non-socialist” forces were more dangerous to Com 
munist interests. Thus, “action in unity” emerged 
as a course to be pursued for the fulfillment of spe- 
cific goals.*° As a result, the Communists came td 
support many of the pet projects of the Social Demo 
crats in social and economic legislation. 

Initially, the Communist parties also followed the 
Social Democratic lead in deploring the fragmen 
tation of the Left which had earlier given rise to the 
aforementioned SF parties and later produced 
another Danish splinter party, the Left Socialists 
(Venstresocialisterne, or VS), a group which broke 
off from the Danish SF in 1967 over the issue of the 
latter’s alleged revisionism. The Norwegian Com 
munists also consistently condemned the SF yout 
organization, the Socialist Youth League (Sosialistisk 
Ungdomsforbund, or SUF) as a “sectarian move 
ment.” 

But by the beginning of the 1970’s, the continued 
failure of the Danish and Norwegian Communists to 
establish working agreements with the Social Demo 
cratic parties caused them to turn their attentio 
to possible cooperation with the SF parties. Afte 
initial rebuffs, the Norwegian CP managed to estab 
lish an alliance with the local SF in advance of the 
parliamentary elections of 1973, resulting in the 
formation of the SV (Sosialistisk Valgforbund. 
Socialist Electoral Alliance); as noted earlier, this 
coalition won 12 parliamentary seats in the elections 
and put Communists in the Storting for the firs 
time since the 1960's. In Denmark, however, nF 
ear SU AMAR er ee ld) te 
°° The basic approach of the DKP in this field was defined 
in the party’s “theses” prepared for its 24th Congress; see 


Land og Folk, May 19, 1972. For an expression of the NKP’s | 
approach to “action in unity,” see Friheten, June 12-17, 1972. | 
} 


KP has not had much more success approaching | in the sense tt 
ve SF than it did the SD. party allegiances 
Another major area of concern for the Scandi- soned that ths 
avian CP’s has been the trade unions. Both in Den- | bined with the 
vark and in Norway the unions are well organized | cific goals. m 
nd represent tremendous economic and political | munist. infiltration 

ower; thus, it is only natural that leftist political | national union or 

arties should make an effort to gain “a piece o e fru 

ve action.” The problem for the Scandinavian Com- | unions in either cou 

lunists is that both the national unions and the | nists,"* and only a few 

‘ade union federations have traditionally been either | of longshoremen and of w 

irectly controlled or strongly influenced by the 

ocial Democrats. In this situation, the chief thrust Ae 


f have horn, 
ave [ 


f Communist policies vis-a-vis the unions during ~The: strongest . showing 
ne last decade has been to promote the notion that | On eee nan e tom on tha nates 


nion organizations should be politically “neutral,” | yearbook on International Communist Affair 


/ 


eftist members of the Danish Parliament: Knud Jespersen, rg 
arty, and Sigurd Omann, of the Socialist People's Party , oat, dee ee 
antic Joarit witr JeMmMa 7s - A m& WS Gg Ji 


mn February 12, 1974, during a demonstration OF solide ty wih. & 
wrea computer plant for greater worker participatio -—— 
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trades and transportation) have significant Com- 
munist representation in their leadership structures. 

The Communists have also applied the notion of 
“action in unity” in endeavoring to exploit the afore- 
mentioned phenomena of increasing anti-American- 
ism, political polarization, and controversy over the 
issue of Scandinavian participation in the Common 
Market. In both Denmark and Norway, the Com- 


munists have participated in many of the mass. 


movements organized over the past decade—espe- 
cially groups formed to protest US involvement in 
Vietnam; groups expressing solidarity with the Viet- 
cong and Hanoi; groups pressing for “peace” and 
“neutrality” (e.g., Norge ut av NATO—Norway out 
of NATO); and a number of groups with narrower 
targets, such as organized protest movements 
against the Greek military regime (prior to its col- 
lapse in 1974). Communist participation in such 
organizations was clearly designed to demonstrate 
that the DKP and the NKP could be reliable and 
cooperative allies in “progressive” causes.” But the 
Communists’ prominent role in these forms of pro- 
test activity has not enabled them to penetrate to 
the leadership levels of the mass movements or to 
attract many new adherents to their own cause.*? 


Persisting Isolation and Its Causes 
Eh al a a 


Thus, despite the many opportunities that invited 
an upsurge in leftist radical influence over the last 
decade, neither the Danish nor the Norwegian Com- 
munists have managed to increase their strength to 
any significant degree or to make much headway 
in breaking out of their political and social isolation. 
The membership of both parties remains at the level 
of a few thousand: each claims 4,000-6,000 mem- 
bers, but other sources estimate their respective 
strengths at about half that number.** In elections, 
the two parties have continued to Capture only a 
miniscule share of the votes. The DKP’s electoral 
support rose by a hair to all of 1 percent in 1968 
and has hovered at that level in the 1970’s. The NKP 
also registered a vote of 1 percent in the 1969 elec- 


a 


32 As part of such efforts, the Communist parties castigated 
many of the Maoist organizations as “sandbox radicals’ while 
billing themselves as “responsible” political organizations. See, 
€.g., Land og Folk, Aug. 21, 1968. 

33 The mass organizations have remained under the control of the 
SD and SF in Denmark and of the DNA and the SF in Norway. 

34See Yearbook on International Communist Affairs: 1973, 

Pp. 135 and 207. 
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tions. While its participation in the SV alliance i 
the elections of 1973 represented an undoubted 
victory for the Communists, the proportion of the 
total SV vote contributed by the NKP was probabl 
not much greater than that which it won on its ow 
during the 1960’s (recent Gallup poll figures have 
shown a support base for the party amounting tc 
1.0-1.5 percent of the electorate.**) 

The reasons for the Communist parties’ persisting 
inability to expand their influence are largely rooted 
in the same problems that have plagued them i 
the past. These include internal factionalism, or. 
ganizational fragmentation, and the effectiveness o 
the competition both to their right and to their left 

Both the DKP and the NKP have continued ta 
experience severe strains as a result of ideologica 
fragmentation inside their own structures. In Den 
mark, there has been an increase in the pro-Chinese 
faction of the party; moreover, some of the leading 
Maoists have joined one or another of the man 
small groups in existence on the Danish left. | 
Norway, the “centrist” position of party leade 
Reidar Larsen resulted in the formation of a pro- 
Soviet group in the mid-to-late 1960’s. This group 
attempted to unseat Larsen but failed, and its mem 
bers, so-called “Stalinists,” found themselves 
stripped of most of their functions (although not 
their membership). During the 1970’s, an increas 
ingly vocal Maoist faction also challenged Larsen’ 
position and established close relations with several 
smaller Maoist groups. It even took over one of the 
most important locals of the NKP, the Oslo Eas 
branch. This development precipitated the expulsion 
of its members from the party (Larsen’s formulation 
was that they had “excluded themselves” from the 
NKP) 2° 

The extreme factionalism on the Danish and Nor- 
wegian left has produced a most confusing welter of 
groups, all of which compete with each other in a 
variety of ways. In Denmark, the DKP must share 
the field with the following Organizations: the 
Socialist People’s Party (SF); the Left Socialists 
(Venstresocialisterne, or VS); the Communist League/ 
Marxist-Leninist (Kommunistisk Forbund/Marxistisk- 
Leninistisk, or KFML); the Communist Youth/ 
Marxist-Leninist (Kommunistisk Ungdom/ Marxist- 
isk-Leninistisk, or KUML); the Communist Labor 


eee nee) ee 


3° Gallup polls are conducted each month and published in all 
major dailies; the main sources for this article have been 
Arbeiderbladet and Politiken (Copenhagen). 

36 See Klassekampen (Oslo), No. 9, September 1970. 


ircle (Kommunistisk Arbejdskreds, or KAK); the 
ommunist Youth League (Kommunistisk Ungdoms- 
orbund, or KUK); the Socialist Youth League 
Socialistisk Ungdoms Forbund, or SUF); the Revo- 

ionary Socialists (Revo/utionaere Socialister, or 
S$), and the Communist Youth of Denmark (Dan- 
arks Kommunistiske Ungdom, or DKU). Of all 
ese groups, only the DKU is directly affiliated with 

e Danish Communist Party. The others, though 
iniscule in size, are nevertheless critical of many 

the policies emanating from the Communist 
arty, and this has weakened the appeal of the DKP 
n the Danish left.*’ 

The Norwegian Left is equally fragmented. Besides 
e NKP, the following organizations exist: the So- 
ialist People’s Party (SF); the Norwegian Com- 
unist Youth League (Norges Kommunistiske Ung- 
omsforbund, or NKU), which split from the NKP 
n the late 1960’s; Communist Youth (Kommunistisk 
ndgom, or KU), the NKP’s youth organization after 
e split; the Socialist Youth League/Marxist- 
eninist (Sosialistisk Ungdomsforbund/ Marxistisk- 
eninistisk, or SUF/ML); the Socialist Youth League 
osialistisk Ungdomsforbund, or SUF); the Marxist- 
eninist Group (Marxistisk-Leninistisk Gruppe, or 
LG); and several discussion groups, consisting 
imarily of intellectuals. In 1973, a number of other 
maller groups were formed, some of which joined 
iorces with the NKP and SF in the Socialist Elec- 
oral Alliance (SV). Of all the groups mentioned 
bove, only KU is directly affiliated with the NKP, 
hile most of the others are Maoist groups with a 
egree of influence—especially among students— 
yut with very small memberships.** 

In view of such fragmentation, it is small wonder 
at the two Communist parties have not managed 

0 make much headway in breaking out of their tra- 
itional isolation. Another contributory factor, how- 
er, has been the effectiveness with which other 
eft-of-center groups have responded to changing 

sonditions and have formulated policies designed 

9 enhance their own influence. In both countries, 

he anti-war movements, the neutralist groups, and 

e anti-Common Market forces have at all times 
een controlled by non-Communist elements, pri- 


37 Information on Danish factions is from numerous publications, 
ly Land og Folk and Tiden (Copenhagen), and also Yearbook on 
nternational Communist Affairs, for the years 1968 through 1974. 
38 The information on Norwegian factions is from numerous 
plications, chiefly Arbeiderbiadet, Friheten, Orientering (Oslo), 
Jasse pen, Réde Garde (Oslo), as well as the Yearbook on 
national Communist Affairs, 1968 through 1974. 


marily the Social Democrats and the SF parties. 
There has been a widespread feeling among non- 
Communist socialists that enterprises which must 
of necessity depend upon support from non-socialist 


; 


strata of the population should not have Communist | 
leaders, since large sectors of the Danish and Nor- | 
wegian publics still consider the local Communist | 


parties essentially alien entities. Indeed, the trade 
union leaders, who have provided a substantial 
amount of the money that the mass organizations 
have needed to operate, have emphatically insisted 
that Communist influence in these organizations be 
kept to a minimum.” Because the non-Communist, 
left-of-center parties have been much larger than 
the DKP and the NKP and have had a substantial 
fund of organizers and monetary resources at their 
disposal, they have managed to prevent any major 
infiltration of the leadership of the mass movements 
by the erstwhile “sectarians” in the Communist 
parties. 

Frustrated in their attempts to gain access to a 


broader clientele through the various mass move- | 


ments, the Danish and Norwegian Communists 
turned to the increasingly crowded field of competi- 
tion for the support of the “real” radicals. There, the 
Communists have been upstaged by the many 
Maoist groups, which charged that the DKP and the 
NKP had become “the left wing of the bourgeoisie” 
—that they were ossified structures led by old and 
tired apparatchiks who were unable to understand 
the new radicalism of the 1960’s and the 1970's 


and who continued to idealize the dismal “state 


capitalism” of the Soviet Union.” 

In the face of such charges, Larsen and Jespersen 
have attempted to bill themselves and their parties 
as “responsible” leaders and organizations far re- 
moved from the “sandbox hotheads” of the extreme 
left-wing groups. But such appeals to the more 
moderate left-wing tendencies in Denmark and Nor- 
way have been easily rebuffed by the DNA, the SD, 
and the two SF's, which could claim—with consid- 
erable justification—that only their groups stood a 
chance of achieving political power at the national 
level and thereby turning political platforms into 
actual policies.” 
TR 


39 This line has emerged clearly in Fri Fagbevegeise (The Free 
Trade Union Movement—Osio), organ of the Norwegian 
Trade Union Federation. 

4° See, e.g., Klasskampen, No. 4, March 1970. 

41 The aforementioned 1973 electoral coalition, including both 
the SF and NKP in the SV, is an exception, but the NKP has 
played a relatively minor role in the SF-dominated organizabon. 
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Thus, the DKP and the NKP find themselves es- 
sentially caught in a bind. For a large sector of 
Danish and Norwegian public opinion, the two parties 
remain fundamentally alien elements, and their 
efforts to establish a more moderate image have had 
little effect. On the other hand, these very efforts 
make the two Communist parties appear as 
“traitors” to the radical left-wingers in the two coun- 
tries, a development which has further reduced the 
political options available to them. So far, neither 
Jespersen nor Larsen has been able to produce a 
program that can overcome this fundamental 
dilemma underlying the multitude of problems be- 
setting Danish and Norwegian communism in the 
1970's. 


Iceland: Roots of Radicalism 


Like Norway and Denmark, Iceland has a substan- 
tial tradition of native radicalism, but the sources 
of that tradition differ considerably from those in 
the Norwegian and Danish cases. Iceland has re- 
mained largely a society of fishermen and small 
farmers. While it has some industry, this is pri- 
marily of the consumer goods and food processing 
varieties, with the heavy and extractive components 
so important to Norway and Denmark (especially the 
former) largely lacking. At the same time, there has 
always been plenty of radicalism among the rural 
poor and the marginal farmers and fishermen. 

In fact, Iceland seems to afford a good example 
of so-called “wilderness communism,” which has 
been extensively analyzed with respect to Finland.” 
According to this analysis, communism in Scandi- 
navia has not been primarily an urban movement, 
for the strong Social Democratic parties and trade 
union organizations in the cities have effectively 
precluded mass support for other left-wing move- 
ments. In the poorer rural areas, on the other hand, 
lumberjacks, marginal farmers, and people in 
Closely-knit fishing villages have tended to exhibit 
considerable radicalism and an inclination to vote 
for Communists.” 

Analysts studying this phenomenon have sug- 
gested a couple of reasons for such behavior. First, 
the rural population is rather scattered because its 
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42 Erik Allardt, “Social Sources of Finnish Communism,” 
International Journal of Comparative Sociology (Leiden), No. 1, 
1964; J.H. Hodgson, Communism in Finland, Princeton, N.J., 
Princeton University Press, 1967. 
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members work in different areas, and this dispersion’ 
makes organization into large groups difficult. If 
living conditions are hard and the social structure: 
appears inequitable, radicalism may develop as an 
individualized revolt against the existing system, 
with few countervailing forces to stem it. Second, 
in close-knit communities such as small fishing vil | 
lages, opposite trends occur. Social pressure from 
the community (where everybody knows everybod 
else) produces a tendency toward uniformity of 
political behavior, and if radicalism gains a foothold 
in such a small society, it tends to become ratio 


entrenched and to be passed down from generatio 
to generation.“ 

Two other factors have also contributed to the 
strength of Icelandic radicalism—namely, a fairly 
egalitarian culture and a fervent nationalism. In re- 
gard to the former, one should observe that while 
early Icelandic society was stratified, with a system 
of free farmers and slaves, there were few nobles 
or absentee landowners among the Icelanders. The 
foreign landlords were Danish, and the native farm- 
ers and fishermen felt keenly that they were equal 
and independent vis-a-vis each other, even if sub: 
ject to Danish rule. 

As for the militant sense of nationalism, it is im- 
portant to remember that Iceland did not gain full 
independence from Denmark until World War II and 
that almost immediately after the war the United 
States began to exert a direct influence on the 
islands as the result of the establishment of a series 
of military bases there. Such experiences have 
tended to make many Icelanders strongly opposed 
to foreign influence per se. Their feelings have been 
enhanced by the fact that throughout the post- 
World War II period Iceland has been engaged in a 
continuous feud with Great Britain over access to 
the rich fishing areas around the islands. 


Communist Policies and Their Results 


The Icelandic Communists have exploited these 
factors quite effectively. Marxist doctrine has a nat- 
ural appeal in an egalitarian culture, and the Com- 
munists have used the protest elements of the 
ideology to evoke a strong response from those who 
have traditionally questioned the existing social 
structure. With perceptive understanding of the indi- 
vidualistic spirit so prevalent among the people, the 
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Party leaders and members of parliament meet to discuss forr 
|in June 1971 after national elections. Third from the right is 
People’s Alliance, and at the head of the table /s Olafur 


who emerged as Prime Minister of a coalition government w 
Alliance. 


Communists have always played down the collec- | “ur al/lydu 


tivist elements of their own faith: nevertheless, rec- 
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ognizing that most of the country’s economic activ- | SIsting of 
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ities originally began as branches of Danish state 
monopolies, long before the advent of an organize 

labor movement, and that broad sectors of the po 

ulation seem to take state ownership f 
they have pushed for state ownership 
industry and of other major economic ventures 
Communists have also sought consistently 
date their nationalist credentials, anc 
acquired a reputation as one of the! t nationalistic 
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landic party has followed thi 
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Patterns of Nordic Communism 


| government with the Progressive Party and the Or- 
ganization of Liberals and Leftists (Samtok 
Frjalslindra og Vinstra Manna, or SFVM). The 
SFVM, incidentally, had split off from the former 
SA-SF in 1968, prompting the reorganization of the 
SA-SF as the AB.)** 

Not only have the various Communist-led_ coali- 
tions won considerable electoral support, but they 
have also done well on other fronts. For example, 
they have enjoyed a stable membership of 1,000- 
1,500 card-carrying members out of a total national 
population of about 200,000. Communist influence in 
the 35,000-man-strong trade union federation (Alty- 
dusamband Islands or ASI) was predominant until 
1968. That year, Hannibal Valdimarsson, a non- 
Communist left-winger, captured control of the ASI 
and established his own party, the SFVM. However, 
the Icelandic Communists still have a good deal 
more influence in their local unions than any other 
Nordic Communist party except the Finnish party.’ 

No less important, the SA-SF and the AB have 
maintained a firm grip on the left-wing ideological 
movements. Consequently, political fragmentation 


(aaa aaa as ) vu 
Ludvik Josefsson, Member of the People’s Alliance 
on the left—so much a factor in Norway and Den- and Iceland’s Minister of Fisheries, at a July 17, 
mark—has been minimal in Iceland. Aside from | 2972, Press conference announcing the breakdown 
the AB, the Left consists of the SFVM (already men- of Anglo-Icelandic talks concerning his country’s 
tioned), a small pro-Soviet faction called the Organi- extension of territorial fishing limits to 50 miles. 


zation of Icelandic Socialists (Barattusamtok —Wide World. 
Sosialista, or BS), and a recently-surfaced group | 
with Maoist views known as the Communist Organi- | stances of the SA-SF and the AB on these questions | 
zation of Marxists-Leninists.** have been at least as nationalistic as the views ex- | 
pressed by any of the “bourgeois” parties.*® Indeed, 
the Communists have some basis for referring to 
themselves as “the real nationalists” in the coun- 
try, though they at the same time derive an added 
The explanation for these appreciable achieve- plus from their emphasis on the need for greater 
ments is complex, but one can single out several | economic equality and social justice. In short, there 
key factors. First, the SA-SF and the AB have been is no widespread feeling in Iceland—as there has 
pretty much in the mainstream of the political life been in Norway and Denmark during most of the 
of their country rather than on the fringes of it. For | postwar period with respect to the NKP and the 
example, the Icelandic Communists have staked DKP—that the local Communists are in any way 
out a strong nationalistic position on a variety of | alien elements. 
Issues of broad popular concern, such as the terri- Second, the combination of the continuing pres- 
torial fishing limit, the reduction of foreign bases | ence of cleavages within Iceland’s socioeconomic 


on the islands, and the need to preserve Icelandic | structure and of a highly nationalistic culture has 
culture in the face of “Americanization” and the 
spread of other alien cultural phenomena. The 


Reasons for Successes 


“9 This is especially clear in the case of the so-called “cod war’ 
ii. gg  —————<——<—<———— | With Great Britain (over the limit of territorial seas and 
British fishing rights). The Icelandic Communists have been 
the most adamant proponents of a 50-mile limit, without concessions. 
For a discussion of this controversy, see the statement by the 
Icelandic Prime Minister, Olafur Johannesson, to the Nordic Council 
on Feb. 17, 1973, as reported in Arbeiderbladet, Feb. 19, 1973. 
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“6 Yearbook on International Communist Affairs: 1973, p. 184. 

‘7 For a discussion of the Finnish party, see Hodgson, “Finnish 
Communism and Electoral Politics,” Joc. cit. 

“8 Visir (Reykjavik), Aug. 9, 1972. 


hanced the potential appeal of a nationalistic 
arty with a radical bent. The Communist leaders, 
turn, have shown themselves excedingly sensi- 
ve to this combination of considerations by tailor- 
g their policies to take account of both of them. 
Third—and directly related to the two previous 
actors—the SA-SF and the AB have stayed at arms 
ength from the international Communist movement. 

fact, perhaps no other Communist party in West- 
rn Europe has maintained such an isolationist posi- 
jon as the AB. It has not participated officially in 
ternational Communist conferences at either the 
slobal or the regional level, and on the few occa- 
ions that Icelandic “observers” have shown up at 
uch meetings, the party leadership has later had 
10 proffer extensive justifications not only to the 
ank and file but even to some of the party leaders.” 
urthermore, the SA-SF and AB have consistently 
tressed the “national road” and have dismissed the 
dea of one center of international communism as 
ntrinsically absurd.” 


r rospects 


Having surveyed the differing fortunes of the Nor- 
egian, Danish, and Icelandic parties in recent years 
and the reasons for these differences, let us briefly 
summarize the implications of our analysis for the 
future of the individual parties. 
Political radicalism, as far as one can tell, is by 


50 An example of this isolationism is the resolution passed 
by the AB in October 1968 condemning existing contacts with the 
Soviet Union and many of the socialist states of Eastern Europe, and 
orbidding any association by AB members with those countries 
hich had occupied Czechoslovakia. See Morgunbladid 
(Reykjavik), Oct. 8, 1968. 
51 See, e.g., Thjodviljinn, Aug. 17, 1972. This article criticized 
not only events in Czechoslovakia in the post-1968 period but 
so developments in the Soviet Union and the split in the 
international Communist movement. 
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no means dead or dying in the Nordic countries 


Norway and Denmark have both experienced a sig- 
nificant rise in radical activity in recent years, and 
left-of-center forces continue to control a substan- 
tial portion of the electorate and the organized poli- 
tical party membership in Iceland. 

Yet the health of the Communist parties in the 
three countries varies considerably. In Iceland, the 
local party has put together a combination of 
nationalism, radicalism, and unconcern over exter- 
nal debates (which the man-in-the-street regards as 
esoteric and of no importance) that augurs well for 
its ability to continue to play a prominent role on 
the local political scene. Perhaps the irony of the 
Situation lies in the fact that this unique and strong 
left-wing movement maintains only a marginal rela- 
tionship to the world Communist movement. 


In Norway and Denmark, on the other hand, the | 


prospects of the NKP and DKP appear dim. Both 
parties represent a peculiar form of conservatism. 
They persist in arguing for policies which other left- 
wingers have dismissed as “state capitalism.” It is 
as if they are suspended between radicalism and 
revisionism, incapable of firmly and effectively em- 


bracing either. This situation ensures continued | 


isolation. Moreover, even if the parties enter into | 


organizational cooperation with others, their weak- 


ness seems to make amalgamation the most likely | 


outcome of such a course. 

It is true that many of the ideas that the two 
parties have always emphasized in their programs 
may have a brighter future. To be specific, some of 


their platforms may yet become important elements | 
of political life in their respective countries if these | 
models of welfare-state systems move, as appears | 


to be happening, into an era of political instability, 


fragmentation, and polarization. Nonetheless, there | 


are likely to be precious few card-carrying Com- 
munists around to enjoy such a development. 


AAAS NEI PEE CITT 
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ait a i saat tts alin achat 
THE COINCIDENCE of Soviet and 
US proposals at the 1974 Cara- 
Cas conference on the law of the 


sea and again at the Geneva con- 
ference during the spring of 1975 
has excited comment about the 
likelihood of a convergence of the 
positions of the two great powers 
—and, by extension, of Marxist 
and Western states—regarding 
the role of international law. The 
argument goes that as the Soviet 
Union has grown in stability at 
home and prestige abroad, it has 
become a power favoring preser- 
vation of the status quo, and 
hence one for whom international 
law—as a means of preserving 
the status quo—has become a 
useful instrument of foreign 
policy. The USSR, no less than 
the United States, wants its naval 
vessels to traverse narrow straits 
without hindrance, and its fishing 
and merchant fleets to sail the 
high seas as freely as their 
counterparts under foreign flags. 
Moscow’s stance at Caracas 
and Geneva is but another ex- 
ample of an ever-evolving Soviet 
position. It is a long time since 
the earliest Soviet leaders de- 
nounced international law as a 
weapon of the bourgeoisie. Since 
the USSR entered the League of 
Nations in 1934, utilization of 
international law rather than its 
denunciation has become Soviet 
policy. By its entrance into the 
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United Nations as a charter mem- 


| 
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ber after World War Il, the Soviet 
Union demonstrated that inter- | 


national law had become a major 


instrument of its policy, and it 
has expanded the training of 


skilled lawyers to participate in 
international diplomacy and inter- 
national trade. 

This development has _nat- 
urally attracted the attention of 
scholars in both the Marxist and 
non-Marxist worlds. Marxist au- 
thors attempt to define current 
Soviet policy and to place it within 
a framework which will continue 
to attract the support of leaders 
in the Third World. Non-Marxist 
authors attempt to assess the 
writings and actions of Marxists 
to determine to what extent the 
disrupting influence of the Com- 
munists noted during the early 
years has faded from the scene. 


The books under review fall | 


within these parameters. The So- 
viet and Yugoslav authors attempt 
to explain what they mean by 
espousing a law of peaceful co- 


existence as general international | 
law. The non-Marxists attempt to | 


evaluate the practice of the USSR |} 


and the People’s Republic of | 


China to determine whether it 


shows sufficient stability of policy 


and acceptance of longstanding 


ernational legal principles to 
erit including such states among 
ose which can be expected to 
dhere more often than not to 
aditional legal norms. 
Of course, all of the authors are 
ophisticated enough to recognize 
at no state, whether Marxist or 
on-Marxist in orientation, con- 
iders itself bound in every detail 
what is called international 
aw. Indeed, much of international 
=gal doctrine has been in dispute 
uring recent decades as the West 
‘uropean states which were its 
iginal formulators have lost 
heir worldwide hegemony. Today, 
is the bold author who claims 
0 know with certainty just what 
orms constitute international law. 
Every legal specialist also 
ows that statesmen of every 
country from time to time ignore 
he rules that are called law when 
hey think national survival is 
hreatened—and sometimes they 
snore the rules when much less 
than survival is at stake. In short, 
nternational law is often regarded 
by world leaders as no more than 
an instrument of politics. Cynics 
laim that foreign ministers say to 
their legal advisers, “Tell me not 
at | cannot do, but how | can 
0 what | want to do and main- 
ain the image of one who is act- 
ing within the law.” To the in- 
ormed analyst, the existence in 
act of a violation of international 
aw is frequently self-evident. Such 
being the case, the decisive ques- 
on in assessing conformance to 
nternational law is not whether 
a certain state is in violation of the 
aw, but how often this occurs and 
how serious the violations are. 
Students of power politics often 
suggest that rules of international 
aw are recognized and respected 
primarily when practice requires 
~ recognition in order to make 
international intercourse possible. 


Thus, foreign diplomats must be 
protected in their activities if one’s 
own diplomats abroad are not to 
be harassed, insulted, kidnaped, 
and murdered. Citizens of foreign 
states must be accorded fair trial 
if one’s own citizens abroad are 
to receive similar protection from 
host states. The property of for- 
eigners must be respected if fur- 
ther investments of funds are to 
be sought successfully from capi- 
tal-rich nations. Brief considera- 
tion of these facts indicates that 
national self-interest becomes a 
major sanction of international law 
so long as states feel interdepend- 
ent. The golden rule must be ob- 
served unless a state is so iso- 
lated as to have no _ interests 
abroad to protect. 


IN PROBING the degree of Soviet 
conformity to international legal 
norms, Richard J. Erickson fo- 
cuses particularly on the area of 
customary international law, be- 
cause it is here that Soviet authors 
have been most inclined to accept 
or reject established Western 
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norms as Soviet circumstances 
have dictated. The author points 
Out that for decades Soviet diplo- 
mats have questioned custom as 
a desirable source of law because 
they viewed its evolution as closely 
tied to private enterprise and 
colonialism: they have tended to 
see custom as something tarred 
with a capitalist and imperialist 
brush. To protect themselves 
against what has seemed to be a 
hostile world, Soviet legal scholars 
have argued instead that the pri- 
mary source of international law 
is the treaty, since it represents a 
conscious effort to reach a meet- 
ing of the minds and to create 
law. A state that signs a treaty 
indicates its conclusion that the 


law embodied in the treaty is | 
beneficial to the signatory’s in- | 


terests. 

Despite these Soviet predilec- 
tions, Erickson’s studies lead him 
to conclude that in the main So- 
viet international policy today re- 
lies heavily on established custom 
in its implementation. He feels 
that Western diplomats and 
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scholars have too often  over- 
looked developments along this 
line and wrongfully concentrate 
on the Soviet practice of earlier 
years when there was, indeed, a 
revolutionary rejection of custom- 
ary rules perceived at the time to 
be inimical to Soviet needs and 
aspirations. For Erickson, the con- 
temporary conservative trends out- 
weigh the revolutionary ones. The 
Soviet arguments at Caracas and 
Geneva would seem to bear out 
his point, at least so far as Mos- 
cow’s attitudes on the law of the 
sea are concerned. 


THE SAME PROBLEM of measur- 


ing the extent of acceptance or 


rejection of international law is 
posed by the volume on Chinese 
Communist attitudes edited by 
Shao-Chuan Leng and Hungdah 
Chiu. They and their contributors 
find writers on international law 
in the People’s Republic to be at 
a Stage of development compara- 
ble in considerable measure to 
that of their Soviet counterparts 
of the 1920’s before the USSR 
joined the League of Nations. The 
Chinese still see the world as 
hostile, and they feel that they 
must comb _ international legal 
norms thoroughly to find the perils 
lurking there before accepting any 
part of them. Consequently, like 
their Soviet predecessors, they 
prefer the treaty to custom as a 
source of law because it can be 
controlled. At the same time, as 
a nation which has had a long 
history of treaties imposed on it 
in humiliating fashion by the 
Western world, the Chinese can 
be expected to argue that not all 
treaties, but only those that are 
agreements reached by equals, 
make good law. 

In the 1970's, however, Chinese 
attitudes toward international law 
are changing, too. The People’s 


Republic has become a member 
of the United Nations; its em- 
bassies circle the globe; its diplo- 
mats attend many conferences. 
It plays host to the merchants of 
the world, and its own ships ply 
the seven seas. The PRC has been 
catapulted into the international 
arena within a very brief period 
after its emergence, and what this 
means in terms of the Chinese 
view of international law is a ques- 


tion of the first order. After pe- 


rusing a Chinese literature on the 
Subject that they admit to be far 
less rich than the corresponding 
body of Soviet writing, Professors 
Leng and Chiu conclude that Chi- 
nese diplomats have shown them- 
selves more dogmatic in applying 
Marxist-Leninist theory to inter- 
national law and less responsive to 
recent international legal develop- 
ments in the Western world than 
their Soviet counterparts. 

Generally speaking, the authors 
find Chinese writings on_ inter- 
national law more belligerent in 
tone than Soviet writings—a fact 
which they attribute to the greater 
revolutionary belligerence of Chi- 
nese international policy. In Spite 
of Peking’s recent moves to find 
a temporary modus vivendi with 
the West, Chinese authors. still 
write of the perils of “American 
imperialism” and of an eventual 
resort to armed force to overthrow 
the imperialist West. Such as it is, 
the Chinese literature shows more 
of an effort to discredit interna- 
tional law than to reshape it in a 
Marxist image, thus presenting a 
sharp contrast to Current tenden- 
cies in the latter direction in the 
USSR and Eastern Europe, as we 
shall see presently. 

But while the Leng-Chiu volume 
makes this point quite clear, it 
nevertheless shows that the Chi- 
nese do accept established inter- 
national law on some issues where 
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it appears in their interest to do 
so. An example is provided by Dr. 
Tao Cheng’s article on Chinese 
positions relating to the law of the 
sea, which has until recently been 
essentially customary law. Dr. 
Cheng concludes that the practice 
of the PRC reflects two factors: 
first, the international tension over 
the offshore islands of Quemoy 
and Matsu; and second, a desire 
to exploit the oceans and _ their 
resources in spite of limited 
Capacity to do so. Thus, while the 
People’s Republic tries to keep 
ships of foreign powers a safe 
distance from its shores, it tries 


at the same time to protect the | 


possibilities for expansion of the 
activities of its own merchant and 
fishing fleets by placing limits on 
how far other states extend their 


territorial seas. These objectives - 


have received concrete expression 
in two forms: (1) formal extension 
of the traditional three-mile terri- 
torial limit to twelve miles, with 
maximum extension of the base 
line from which the territorial 
limit is measured; and (2) es- 
pousal of the doctrine of freedom 


of the seas beyond the territorial 


belt. 

A similar trend may be ob- 
served in Chinese attitudes con- 
cerning diplomatic privileges and 
immunities. The PRC has not be- 
come a party to the Vienna con- 
ventions on the subject, but 
according to the paper by John 
Chung Kuan and George Po-Chung 
Chen, it claims the customary 
privileges and immunities for its 
representatives and agents abroad 
and reciprocally extends them to 
foreign diplomats accredited to 
the PRC, although details have 
Still to be spelled out. 

The two very large volumes 
edited by Jerome Alan Cohen and 
Hungdah Chiu serve as support- 
ing evidence for the volume by 


Jeng and Chiu. The editors have 
qssembled and reproduced per- 
nent documents in English trans- 
fation in order to help outsiders 
dge for themselves what the 
eople’s Republic’s attitudes to- 
Pard international law are. The edi- 
prs’ own conclusion is suggested 
the preface, where they state 
| eir purpose to be to clarify the 
#xtent to which China pays lip 
ervice to international law. By 
e very use of the term “lip serv- 
e,” they raise the basic question 
f whether the printed word can 
2 accepted as a guide to Chinese 
tion, or whether it is designed 
nly to calm the apprehensive for- 
igner while some subversive ac- 
ivity is conducted out of sight. 


NDEED, there is good reason 
oday for foreigners attempting to 
athom the extent of the Marxist 
commitment to international law 
(0 be wary. The rough road 
raversed over many years dic- 
rates caution in accepting Com- 

unist doctrinal expositions. In 
he Soviet case, the experience of 
he early years of the Bolshevik 
egime gave cause to expect an 
attempt to undermine the world 
egal system. Revolutionary fervor 
as the order of the day, and the 
Bolshevik leadership expected the 
influence of its own revolution to 
spread quickly. The Third Inter- 
ational was established by Lenin 
n 1919 to mastermind the expan- 
sion of the revolution. Soviet 
agents roamed the world, and 
ledgling revolutionary movements 
eceived technical and material 
elp from the Bolsheviks of the 
2w Soviet Russia. At some point, 
owever, Soviet revolutionary ar- 
dor entered an apparent decline. 
istorians may vary in their choice 
of the exact turning point. Was it 
the repudiation of Trotsky’s oppo- 
sition to Brest-Litovsk and of his 


slogan, “No war, no peace”? The 
withdrawal of Soviet advisers from 
China in 1927? Soviet entry into 
the League of Nations in 1934? 
Moscow's formal recognition of 
the universal destructiveness of 
the atomic bomb in 1961? Or 
some other event? Whatever the 
answer, the fact is that the em- 
phasis upon world revolution has 
been softened and a new policy 
of “peaceful coexistence” offi- 
cially proclaimed. The Soviet au- 
thorities have declared this policy 
to be the inspiration for the fur- 
ther development of international 
law. The question is, however: 
What do Soviet legalists mean 
when they speak of an_inter- 
national law based on “peaceful 
coexistence”? 

The content of the new policy 
and of what Soviet experts term 
“the law of peaceful coexistence” 
has been accorded considerable 
attention in the Marxist and non- 
Marxist worlds alike. Marxist au- 
thors present the policy as coup- 
ling the preservation of peace 
with the continuation of ideologi- 
cal struggle between the Marxist 
and non-Marxist worlds. As such, 
it has been resisted by Western 
authors ever since it was brought 
to the fore in the mid-1950’s, 
because it seemed to them to be 
a catchword for a new venture to 
direct the development of inter- 
national law into uncharted fields. 
The shape of future international 
legal norms has been debated and 
studied both in nongovernmental 
forums such as the International 
Law Association and in the United 
Nations itself. 

In seeking support for their 
effort to create a new law of 
peaceful coexistence to replace 
the traditional norms of interna- 
tional law, Soviet diplomats have 
made a particular effort to play 
upon the sentiments of the former 
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| Colonial peoples 
quently discussed plank of their 
_ platform has been the elimination 


The most fre. 


of all vestiges of colonialism from 
international law. By this, they 
mean not only introducing “na- 
tional liberation” as a primary aim 
of the law but also making the 
maintenance of colonial situations 
an international crime subject to 
sanctions and authorizing third 
countries to give active aid to 
colonial peoples struggling against 
their governments. 


MILAN SAHOVIC'S volume is a 
useful though not impartial source 
of information on this as well as 
other aspects of the effort of the 
Communist states to introduce a 
new law of peaceful coexistence. 
The authors, all Yugoslavs, natu- 
rally support the principle of 
peaceful coexistence which their 
government has declared to be 
the foundation of its foreign 
policy. They couple their support 
with sharp criticism of the West, 
but despite the polemic they help 
the reader to understand what 
Marxists have in mind. The book 
takes the form of a commentary 
on the provisions of the “Declara- 
tion of Friendly Relations and Co- 
operation among States,” adopted 
by the United Nations General 
Assembly on October 24, 1970,’ 
as a statement of principles gov- 
erning the conduct of states under 
the UN Charter. Most Western 


————— 


1 For the text, see Resolution 2625 (xxv), 
adopted without vote and published in 
Yearbook of the United Nations 1970, 
New York, 1972, pp. 789-92; in American 
Journal of Internationa! Law, (Washington, 
DC), Vol. 65, 1971, pe. 243-51; and in 
Sanovié, pp. 436-43. The seven principles 
established by the Declaration were: no use 
of force; peaceful settlement of disputes 
no intervention in matters of domestic 
jurisdiction; cooperation as a duty: equal 
rights and self-determination of peoples. ; 
sovereign equality of states; fulfiliment in 
good faith of obligations. 
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powers accepted the Declaration; 
but they did so with misgivings, 
especially regarding the principle 
of self-determination of peoples.’ 
Few Westerners, of course, now 
espouse colonialism; so that 
issue was not the cause of West- 
ern hesitation. Rather it was the 
fact that some Western delegates 
saw the Declaration as a possible 
first step toward a radical revision 
of the whole body of international 
law on intervention, and not just 
the rules relating to colonialism. 
Many in the West felt that such a 
wide-ranging revision of  inter- 
national law would undermine sta- 
bility at a time when it was 
needed to preserve the fabric of 
relative peace. 

Dr. Tomislav Mitrovié’s con- 
tribution to the Sahovic volume 
illustrates where the sticking point 
for the West lies, namely, self- 
determination of peoples. Mitrovic 
emphasizes that the 1970 Decla- 
ration means that the now widely 
accepted principle of the right of 
self-determination of states is 
also applicable to peoples. This 
interpretation recalls the conten- 
tion of Soviet legal scholars in 
the early 1920’s that persons in 
international law might be other 
than states—that such persons 
could and should include the pro- 
letarian masses scattered through- 
out the non-Communist states 
whenever they could be organiza- 
tionally identified, as for example 
when organized in labor unions. 
This view—which was rejected by 
Western advocates of traditional 
international law—was abandoned 


SSS 


? The adviser for legal affairs to the 
United States Mission to the United Nations 
has reviewed opinions expressed in 
preparation of the Declaration. See Robert 
Rosenstock, “The Declaration of Principles of 
International Law Concerning Friendly 
Relations: A Survey,” American Journal of 
International Law, Vol. 65, 1971, p. 713. 


as the Bolsheviks’ early revolu- 
tionary fervor waned and the So- 
viet Union began seeing itself as 
a state dealing with other states. 
What concerns the West today is 
that there may be emerging a re- 
assertion of the old claim in a 
Slightly different formulation. 
Acceptance of the doctrine that 
peoples as well as states are per- 
sons in international law could 
have far-reaching ramifications. 
Might it not be argued, for ex- 
ample, that a people denied the 
right to influence its own destiny 
can claim a right in international 
law to seek assistance from out- 
side states in overthrowing not 
just a colonial but even a non- 
colonial government, and by ex- 
tension that third states may 
legally intervene in what in the 
past would have been considered 
the domestic affairs of another 
State to render such assistance? 
President Sukarno of Indonesia 
earlier provided an example of 
how this doctrine might operate 
when -he repeatedly argued the 
legality of landing troops in 
Malaysia on the ground that he 
was responding to a desire on the 
part of the Malays to be free of 
what he called a “neocolonial” 
government violating the rights of 
its people. (Upon his ouster, his 
successors repudiated this claim.) 


IN SHORT, the issue is not 
whether colonialism may lawfully 
be opposed, but whether the doc- 
trine of self-determination should 
be extended to give the right to 
citizens to oppose their own gOov- 
ernments, whether colonial or non- 
colonial, on the ground that those 
governments are not representa- 
tive. And if such a right were 
recognized, should it be extended 
further to legalize intervention by 
an outside state on behalf of 
citizens exercising that right? The 
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UN Declaration. on Friendly Rela 
tions and Cooperation, in affirm 
ing the doctrine of self-determina 
tion, sets no limits on it. The 
statement draws no line betwee 
the ouster of a colonial govern 
ment and one that is not colonial 
i.e., one not conducted by 
distant metropole inhabited b 
people of a different race. The 
Declaration only hints at a distinc 
tion in stating that the right o 
self-determination of peoples is 
not to be recognized in law i 
the government concerned repre 
sents the whole people belonging 
to a territory without distinctio 
as to race, creed, and color. | 
other words, the Declaration does 
not constitute a legalization o 
revolution within a state where 
Chinese govern Chinese or Span 
iards govern Spaniards, eve 
though cultures may differ greatl 
among the peoples inhabiting the 
area governed by the state 
apparatus. ' 
The Declaration does seem to 
support the right of peoples to 
request aid in overthrowing a gov- 
ernment led by one race and pur- 
suing a policy of apartheid in 
Order to prevent another race 
from sharing in that government. 
On the other hand, by its silence 
on the subject, the Declaration 
leaves in an undefined area aid 
given to a people forced to live 
under a policy discriminating on 
some other basis, such as wealth, 
occupation, education, or culture. 
There has been no test of the 
racial hypothesis to date, but in 
1974 sentiment emerged within 
the United Nations against seating 
the delegates of the South African 
government as _ unrepresentative 
because of its apartheid policy. 
In suspending the Pretoria dele- 
gation from the 1974 General 
Assembly, the majority, sup- 
ported by the Marxist states, 


vemed to be adopting a policy 
parable to one interpretation 
the law of “recognition” as be- 
pen governments in_ bilateral 
wiationships: /.e., it asserted the 
ght to decide whether a govern- 
nt was representative of its 
sople or not.’ As in the case of 
Dlonialism, few would support a 
bvernment fostering apartheid, 
t more than a few could well 
var the disruptive potential of an 
ension of international law to 
eate a right in the United 
ations to reject delegates from 
ates whose governments might 
unpopular for other reasons— 
g., for suspending elections, 
ering only a single candidate on 
electoral ballot, or prohibiting 
2edom of association except in 
single political party. Some 
ight seek rejection of delegates 
osen under the leadership of a 
anguard party,” while others, 
om states ruled by a “vanguard 
arty,” might demand rejection 
those chosen under voting pro- 
dures which they consider pro- 
ctive of no more than “mathe- 
atical majorities.” Such majori- 
es, the latter maintain, are un- 
elated to the real interests of the 
people and do not authentically 
xpress the popular will; hence 
e vanguard must be the 
ustee” of the will of the people 
til the people come of age in- 
ellectually. 


3 The suspension of South Africa from 
pation was by a ruling of the chair, 
pied by the Algerian Foreign Minister. 
ruling was upheld by the General 
bly 91 to 22. States in opposition were 
United States, the United Kingdom, a 
imber of West European states, and some 
American states; 19 states abstained. 
maneuver by the chair was adopted after 
in the Security Council of a motion 
expulsion of South Africa from the 
ited Nations, a motion vetoed by the 
ited States, the United Kingdom, and 
ce. These events are recounted in The 
York Times, Oct. 21 and Nov. 13, 1974. 


IT IS NO WONDER, then, that legal 
scholars in the traditional democ- 
racies raise questions about the 
possible dangers inherent in the 
effort to effect a radical revision 
of established international legal 
norms. They are fearful that sup- 
porters of the vanguard concept 
of political leadership could seek 
to revise international law in such 
a way as to authorize support for 
a minority revolting against the 
will of a majority expressed at 
the polling booth, or to legalize 
intervention by a foreign state to 
protect a people against its own 
government if, in the eye of the 
intervening state, that government 
had fallen prey to the blandish- 
ments of foreign powers regarded 
as hostile to the intervener. Al- 
though the latter argument has 
already been used to justify out- 
side intervention to oust govern- 
ments in both hemispheres, many 
scholars would prefer that the law 
continue to uphold the traditional 
ways of determining the will of a 
people. 

The Yugoslav scholars writing in 
Sahovié’s book, while endorsing 
the principle that the peoples of 
the world have the right of self- 
determination and that foreign 
states have the right to intervene 
to aid them in exercising that 
right, show some doubt about sup- 
porting such a doctrine without 
qualifications. From their first ac- 
ceptance of the policy of peaceful 
coexistence, the Yugoslavs have 
demanded that it be denominated 
an “active” policy, by which they 
mean that it must apply to rela- 
tions among the Marxist states 
themselves as well as to relations 
between Marxist and non-Marxist 
states. (The Chinese Communists 
have also argued that nothing 
should give the Soviet Union the 
right to intervene in China.) Soviet 
scholars have not shared this view. 
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They have argued that relations 


among Marxist states should be 
on a higher level of proletarian 
Or socialist internationalism, which 
is defined as far more fraternal in 
Character than peaceful coexist- 
ence. Although ideological struggle 
is permitted between Marxist and 
non-Marxist states under the law 
of peaceful coexistence, it can- 
not—according to the Soviet line 
of reasoning—be extended to 
legalize a struggle between Com- 
munist parties, since there is only 
one “orthodox Communist move- 
ment,” led by the Communist 
Party of the Soviet Union. 

The Soviet legal authority, 
Gregory Tunkin, in his study, goes 
a step further when he argues that 
there is coming into being be- 
tween Marxist states a new soci/a/- 
ist international law which is more 
innovative than the law of peaceful 
coexistence. Tunkin states that 
this new law is being created in 
the treaties and practical inter- 
action among Marxist states, and 
he finds it epitomized in the April 
1969 communiqué of COMECON,* 
which spoke of the socialist inter- 
nationalism of mutual aid, and in 
the principle followed by the War- 
saw Pact powers in Czechoslovakia 
in 1968, under which socialist 
states were obligated to aid each 
other in overcoming threats from 
abroad. 

lf one puts together the views 
of Marxist legal scholars, particu- 
larly those of the Soviet Union, 
one can discern the emergence of 
a sort of theory of a three-stage 
progression in the development of 
law governing the relations be- 


tween states: from traditional In- | 
ternational law, through the “law | 


of peaceful coexistence,” to “SO 
cialist international law.” The con- 
oo 


4 The text in Russian appears in Pravda 
(Moscow), April 27, 1969, p. 1 
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crete nature of the new elements 
is being made specific daily in 
the diplomatic activity of the 
Marxist states, often in supporting 
the aspirations of the Third World. 
The most recent manifestation of 
expansion of the “law of peaceful 
coexistence” was a UN resolution 
of May 1974,° adopted at a spe- 
cial session called at the instiga- 
tion of Algeria to consider the raw 
materials crisis stimulated by the 
oil producers. While reiterating 
recognition of the right of self- 
determination contained in the 
1970 Declaration, the 1974 reso- 
lution goes further. It asks for 
recognition of the right of states, 
territories, and peoples which are 
under foreign occupation, alien 
colonial domination, or a govern- 
ment practicing apartheid to re- 
ceive restitution and full compen- 
sation for the exploitation and 
depletion of, and damages to, 
natural and other resources of 
the subject states, territories, and 
peoples.*® 

Restitution has been mooted for 
some years in the corridors of 
international conferences and in 
books authored by scholars in the 
developing world. Now it has been 
formally stated in a UN resolution 
as a principle accepted by a ma- 
jority of the states of the world. 
Moreover, it has been supple- 
mented by an assertion of the 
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° “Declaration on the Establishment of a 
New Economic Order,” UN Resolution 3201 
(S-vii), May 1, 1974, adopted without vote. 
For the text, see American Journal of 
International Law, Vol. 68, 1974. pp. 798-801. 
US reservations concerning the Declaration, 
as made by Ambassador John Scali to the 
General Assembly and published in ibid., 
p. 731, concerned, among other matters, its 
failure to mention the duty to pay prompt 
and adequate compensation in cases of the 
nationalization of property, the absence in 
it of a general denunciation of the exercise of 
economic pressure, and its espousal of the 
Principle of restitution. 

© Art. 4 (f). 


legality of outside assistance to 
developing countries, peoples, and 
territories seeking to rid them- 
selves of infringements on the 
exercise of their sovereign rights 
arising from economic, political, 
or any other type of coercive 
measure or from neocolonialism 
in all its forms.’ 

Clearly, international legal 
norms are undergoing a radical 
revision the end of which no one 
can yet see, although the outlines 
are beginning to emerge. For 
those who wish to gain an idea of 
how Marxist legal specialists view 
this process, the books under re- 
view provide an excellent mini- 
library. By bringing together a rich 
selection from the mass of litera- 
ture appearing in the field, they 
permit the reader to formulate his 
or her own views of what is 
happening. 


WHAT THEN are the prospects for 
a convergence of Marxist and 
Western views on_ international 
law? They appear good when law 
reflects interests shared by a 
number of countries in both ideo- 
logical camps, as in the case of the 
law of the sea or the law of diplo- 
matic intercourse. They are more 
problematic when it comes to the 
attempts of Marxist states to re- 
vise international law in the direc- 
tion of creating what might be 
called an “opening on the left.” 
These governments, in emphasiz- 
ing a legally-protected right of self- 
determination of peoples, find Sup- 
port from the United States and 
many other Western governments 
as long as the target is colonial- 
ism. What is disturbing to the 
latter governments, however, is 
the further suggestion to legalize 
movements aimed at overthrowing 


————— 


7 Art. 4 (i). 
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established governments of othe 
Stripes. 

It is already clear that man 
states regard governments appl 
ing policies of apartheid as being 
analogous to colonial government: 
and hence illegal: racist regimes 
are Said to be maintaining a for 
of internal colonialism. But the 
trend in the new direction does 
not stop there. One finds evidence 
to suggest that “‘neocolonialism’ 
is considered illegal as well anc 
that third persons (outside states 
are deemed to be legally justified 
in intervening to help revolution 
ary groups overthrow a govern 
ment that manifests such tend 
encies. The disturbing feature 
about this position is that no clear 
definition of what constitutes 
“neocolonialism” is offered. If Ma 
laysia’s experience with Sukarno is 
any indication, a governmen 
might be attacked as “neocolo 
nial” if it relied heavily for financ 
ing and technical aid upon its 
former metropole, as many post 
colonial governments do. 

Whether any of the Marxist gov 
ernments will in fact claim the 
legality of revolution and outside 
aid to revolutionaries in a case 
where, in its view, there exists 
some form of domination and dis 
crimination unrelated to race 
creed, or color remains to be 
seen. Certainly, among them 
selves, Marxist governments al 
ready insist, in principle, upo 
strict adherence to standards es 
tablished by general meetings of 
the Communist parties of the 
world. If the government and 
Communist party of a Marxist 
State discard enough of the fun 
damental principles established 
as necessary to the preservation 
of an acceptable socialist system 
and thereby cause neighboring 
Marxist governments and parties 
to fear the revival of some form of 


on-Marxist influence, interven- 
on will be countenanced as legal. 
Mhis has become a fixed rule of 
e new socialist international law 
@S propounded by the Soviet 
nion and its allies. 
Beyond these new principles 
soverning political relationships, 
hers are emerging in the eco- 
Homic field. The concept of mak- 
g restitution to former colonial 


peoples for pillaged resources is 


such a principle. Since no Marxist | 


government has presided over a 
colony as defined in United Na- 
tions practice (unless the German 
Democratic Republic were to be 
assessed a share of Imperial Ger- 
many’s debt for exploitation of her 
colonial empire), no Marxist gov- 
ernment will receive a bill. Only 
the still-surviving former colonial 


powers will receive demands for 
Payment. Having nothing to lose 
and much to gain, the Marxist 
governments can be expected to 
join those states which were once 
colonies in pressing this proposi- 
tion before the forums of the 
world, and the question may well 
become a major divisive issue in 
the further development of a new 
international law. 
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f'HE PARAMOUNT function of the 
SSR’s Committee of State Secu- 
ity (KGB—Komitet Gosudarst- 
ennoi Bezopastnosti) has been 
and continues to be the main- 
‘enance of the Communist Party’s 
control over Soviet society. 
hrough its Second and Fifth 
hief Directorates, the KGB has 
erved as a Stable and indispens- 
able element of the official control 
system, assigned to counteract 
all potential troublemakers rang- 
ng from intellectual dissidents 
and dissatisfied Jews to hostile 
embers of other ethnic minori- 
tiles and restless workers. How- 
aver, through its First Chief 
Wirectorate (the Foreign Direc- 


torate), the KGB also carries out 
an important range of secret op- 
erations abroad. It is this aspect 
of KGB activities which is the 
focus of the books under review 
and of the present discussion. 
While the domestic operations 
of the KGB have remained essen- 
tially unchanged, there have been 
radical changes in both the scope 
and content of its overeas opera- 
tions in the past 15 years. First, 
as Khrushchev extended the range 
of Soviet interests to include the 
Third World and the rapidly ex- 
panding number of post-colonial 
states, the KGB was forced to “go 
global,” placing heavy recruiting 
and training strains on the KGB's 
Foreign Directorate, which for the 
previous decade had been able to 
concentrate on Europe. At the 
same time, and perhaps as a re- 
sult of mounting manpower needs 
elsewhere, the organization turned 
increasingly to the use of “illegals” 


(i.e., Soviet intelligence officers | 
operating clandestinely under the | ! 
cover of private citizenship) in | “bread-and-butter 
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the US and Western Europe, even 
though the number of KGB rep- 
resentatives under regular diplo- 


matic cover did continue to grow | 


steadily in Rome, Bonn, Paris, 
London, and New York. A second 
factor affecting KGB operations 
was the emergence, in the early 
1960's, of a new “main enemy” — 
the People’s Republic of China. 
The PRC became both an espio- 
nage target and, perhaps more 
important, a competitor with the 
Soviet Union during the mid- 
1960's for political influence in 
the world Communist movement 
Moreover, as the protagonists of 
capitalism and communism 
groped toward an uneasy modus 
vivendi called “peaceful coexist- 
ence,” the more traditional intel- 
ligence aspects of KGB work be- 
gan to recede before an increéas- 
ing emphasis on political action 

While it is this political-action 
facet of KGB work to which we 
shall devote major attention, one 
cannot ignore the continuing 
operations of 
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espionage and _ penetration of 
Western intelligence services 
which have occupied the KGB and 
its associated sister services in 
Eastern Europe and Cuba. The 
main target of these activities has 
been the power establishment of 
the United States and its allies, 
with an eye to acquiring important 
military as well as industrial-tech- 
nological secrets. Soviet require- 
ments for conventional military 
intelligence may have diminished 
in light of a growing Soviet capac- 
ity for overhead photography and 
electronic surveillance, but the 
networks of agents of the KGB and 
the Main Intelligence Directorate 
(GRU—Glavnoe Razvedyvate/noe 
Upravienie) of the Soviet Armed 
Forces are still heavily devoted to 
penetrating the foreign offices and 
general staffs of the Western 
powers. The exposure of Soviet 
spies in London, Bonn, and Paris, 
and in NATO organizations, in 
recent years attests to the per- 
sistence, if not to the full scope, 
of the Soviet effort. While there 
is no evidence to suggest that the 
KGB has yet penetrated the power 
bureaucracies in Washington, its 
effort to “get into” the Depart- 
ments of State and Defense, the 
Central Intelligence Agency, and 
the National Security Agency is 
unremitting. There are several 
hundred KGB and GRU officers 
Stationed in New York and Wash- 
ington. Moreover, the effort is not 
restricted to activities on Ameri- 
can soil. Each year several hun- 
dred American officials abroad, 
from code clerks to foreign serv- 
ice officers, are approached by 
socially active Soviet intelligence 
officers with tempting induce- 
ments to “cooperate.” 

On these routine matters of 
espionage and counterespionage, 
Barron’s book is a highly useful 
compilation. He has assiduously 


collected material from open 
sources, from interviews’ with 
Soviet defectors, and from West- 
ern intelligence services including 
the US Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation. He provides a brief history 
of the KGB, the organizational 
breakdown of the KGB and other 
Soviet intelligence services, a 
long list of “Soviet citizens en- 
gaged in clandestine operations” 
(most of them staff officers under 
diplomatic cover), and the next of 
an interesting “top-secret” KGB 
document on “The Practice of Re- 
cruiting Americans in the USA 
and Third Countries.” 

Barron’s narrative, interspers- 
ing true spy stories with analysis 
or comments on the organization 
of the KGB, makes for easy and 
sometimes exciting reading. We 
learn of the seduction of a French 
ambassador by a Soviet agent, the 
adventures of a Mata Hari work- 
ing for the Cubans, the penetra- 
tion of the “impenetrable” vaults 
of the US Armed Forces Courier 
Center at Orly airport, the life and 
adventures of a Soviet “illegal” 
Operating in the US, and even the 
career of a Soviet official who was 
actually working for the CIA. 
While no one can hope to write a 
fully current history of the KGB, 
this careful presentation of a 
miscellany of specific cases from 
the 1950’s and 1960’s serves to 
illustrate only too convincingly 
the patience, care, and money the 
KGB will expend on key targets. 


WHILE THE KGB has continued its 
efforts to capture enemy secrets 
and to infiltrate opposing intelli- 
gence operations, it has—in to- 
day’s world of trade and negotia- 
tion, of multipolar diplomacy— 
also become increasingly valuable 
as a political instrument of the 
Soviet state. “Political” is, of 
course a broad term, and even 
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the successful recruitment of 
agents such as Kim Philby i 
the British Intelligence Service 
or Heinz Felfe in the West 
German service can serve political 
purposes and not just the mere 
accumulation of secret data, 
(Even more political was the work 
of the agent, Ginter Guillaume, 
who became a personal assistant 
to former West German Chancello 
Willy Brandt.) But, under the 
policy of “peaceful coexistence,” 
the KGB has come to perform a 
number of other, more explicitl 
political functions. 

Take, for example, Moscow’s 
broad effort to win friends and in- 
fluence people in both the cap- 
italist and developing worlds.) 
Parallel with such official meas- 
ures as military and economic aid 
programs, official propaganda, 
and the grant of scholarships for 
study in the USSR, more quiet 
work has been carried on by the 
KGB with leftist and rightist poli- 
ticians and labor leaders, govern- 
ment officials and bureaucrats, 
bankers and businessmen. The 
activist subversion of the 1950’s 
has been gradually transformed 
into a program of persuasive con- 
version. In that middle stratum of 
“confidential” or informal rela- 
tionships lying between normal 
diplomatic contacts and _ strictly 
clandestine levels of association, 
KGB officers have become a sig- 
nificant presence in many socie- 
ties, both capitalist and develop- 
ing. They are actively at work 
around the dinner tables of es- 
tablishment figures in New York, 
in cosy lunches with professors 
and academic deans in Boston 
and Tokyo, in seminars and _in- 
formal chats with politicians and 
labor leaders in Bonn, in visits to 
Small bankers and provincial edi- 
tors in countries from Italy to 
India. They spread the word— 


en circumspect, sometimes 
atant—for the Soviet cause; 
ey seek to be helpful to their 
bsts, occasionally taking the op- 
ortunity to caution them against 
military-minded Americans 
d the profit-seeking capitalists. 
Out of this vast system of per- 
»nal contacts come prospects for 
ore serious cultivation whether 
5 spies or as “agents of influ- 
ce.” The latter can range from 
friendly newspaper editor who 
appily accepts Soviet Embassy 
dvertising to a European busi- 
fessman on a monthly KGB salary 
ting as an intermediary in ne- 
otiating a truck factory contract, 
"om a provincial legislator who is 
iven a modest contribution for 
is election campaign to a cabinet 
inister who gets his cut out of a 
ade deal with the Soviet Union. 
ow that the Soviet Union is in 
usiness around the world, such 
'GB-generated influence can save 
oscow both time and rubles. 


NOTHER FACET of KGB political 
ction today is “disinformation,” 
hich is the subject of a whole 
hapter in the Barron volume. 
e author cites such examples of 
the dissemination of false and 
rovocative information” as Mos- 
ow’s systematic effort to conceal 
soviet housing difficulties and the 
e of forged documents designed 
9 create Turkish hostility toward 
ericans. How this “deception 
ame” was played by the KGB's 
llied service in Czechoslovakia is 
ocumented in great detail in the 
ook by Ladislav Bittman. The au- 
or was a member of the Czech 
olitical intelligence service (the 
rst Directorate of the Czecho- 
ovak Ministry of the Interior) in 
e period from 1954 to 1968, 
juring the last four years of which 
e worked in Department Eight, a 
ection specializing in projects in 


the field of disinformation. 

The Deception Game sketches 
some of the objectives of Soviet- 
inspired disinformation cam- 
paigns: to isolate the US from its 
friends and allies, to break up the 
NATO partnership, to weaken the 
German Federal Republic. Many 
of the projects Bittman describes 
were designed to muddy or destroy 
American relations with Third 
World countries, to paint the US 
as the Great Conspirator. A series 
of forged documents “exposed” a 
Western plan to overthrow the gov- 
ernment of Tanzania. “Operation 
Thomas Mann” was designed to 
expose a new (mythical) hard-line 
policy of Washington toward Latin 
America and CIA preparations for 
political coups in half a dozen 
countries. It involved counterfeit- 
ing a USIA press release, publica- 
tion of a number of circulars by 
a non-existent committee, and 
forging letters written by FBI di- 
rector J. Edgar Hoover (the Czech 
service had no samples of CIA 
stationery). Another anti-American 
campaign, this time in Indonesia, 
was a_ short-term success. A 
forged document passed to an 
Indonesian ambassador and the 
buildup of an innocent American 
film-importer as a sinister CIA 
master-agent impressed Sukarno, 
but this minor gain was more than 
offset by the unsuccessful Com- 
munist revolt of September 1965, 
perhaps the most spectacular 
debacle for Communist policy in 
the postwar period. 

Beyond cultivating opinion and 
spreading false information, the 
KGB also resorts to more explicit 
political action, such as triggering 
demonstrations, strikes, Or COUPS 
abroad. Such operations are enor- 
mously simplified by the availabil- 
ity of Soviet proxies in almost all 
foreign countries. These include 
not only local Communist parties 
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receiving direct KGB subsidies, 


but also the broad range of confi- | 


dential and secret contacts whom. 
as noted above, the KGB has culiti- 


vated among the Left in labor | 


unions, the media, and the uni- 


versities, and who can be called | 


upon at any time to Carry out spe- 
cific tasks. It also has at its dis- 
posal the contacts developed by 
the East European and Cuban 
services. For example, the main 
political action work in Allende’s 
Chile was carried out by the Cuban 
service, with the Soviet Embassy 
keeping its hands fairly clean 
Covert political action as it is gen- 
erated in Washington—a specific- 
ally American operation directly 
executed by overseas CIA stations 
—clearly runs far greater risk of 
exposure. 

The KGB, then, is a most useful 
instrument of the Soviet govern- 
ment in advancing its interests 
abroad. Unfortunately, there is 
little merit in Barron’s prescrip- 
tion for solving the “problem” 
posed by the KGB—to have its 
officers thrown out of all the Soviet 
embassies around the world. For 
one thing, this leaves unsolved the 
problem of illegal agents. For 
another, in today’s political cli- 
mate, such a prescription is more 
likely to be applied to the CIA. 

More important, Barron tends 
to overestimate the significance 
of the KGB. One must disagree 
with his assertion that it is “the 
primary executor” of Soviet for- 
eign policy and that “there can be 
no real détente until this massive 
KGB aggression stops.” Whatever 
détente may mean in the complex 
world of capitalist-socialist rivalry, 
its substance will hardly be deter- 
mined by such an organization, 
for the KGB—despite its secrecy 
and broad range of activities— 


| 


remains only a servant of the | 


Soviet Communist Party. 


An Intracontinental Forum? 


By Alfred Erich Senn 


V. E. MAKSIMOV, Ed.: Kontinent: 
Literaturnyi, obshchestvenno- 
politicheskii i religioznyi zhurnal 
(Continent: Literary, Social- 
Political and Religious Journal). 


THE COUNTERCULTURE in Amer- 
ican society has become so well- 
established that the name itself 
now seems outmoded; however, 
the counterculture in the Soviet 
Union is still in the process of 
defining itself. Zhores Medvedev 
has vividly portrayed its early de- 
velopment,’ but in the 1970's, 
especially after the deportation of 
A. |. Solzhenitsyn and the emigra- 
tion of other intellectuals, it has 
assumed an entirely new dimen- 
sion. Solzhenitsyn’s writings since 
his exile have aroused particularly 
heated debate; his statements 
have both dismayed some of his 
Supporters in the West and pro- 
voked new critical comment from 
other Soviet dissidents. 
Solzhenitsyn reportedly took 
the lead in the founding of the 
new journal, Kontinent, which 
with time will probably bring 
about a further development of 
diverse trends among Soviet 
émigrés and dissidents. Although 
Solzhenitsyn is Officially listed as 
just a contributor, the chief editor 
of Kontinent, V. E. Maksimov, in 
an interview published by the 
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1Zhores Medvedev, Ten Years After 
Ivan Denisovich, New York, Knopf, 1973. 


Paris-based Polish journal Kul- 
tura,’ claimed that he was in reg- 
ular contact with Solzhenitsyn and 
that each issue of the journal 
would feature some previously un- 
published piece by Solzhenitsyn. 
Solzhenitsyn is even said to have 
chosen the journal’s name, which 
was meant to symbolize the desire 
to establish better communica- 
tions between the western and the 
eastern halves of the European 
continent. However, Solzhenitsyn 
himself has not yet publicly de- 
fined his relationship to the 
journal. 

According to Maksimov, Konti- 
nent is to appear as a quarterly in 
Russian and in German, and as a 
semi-annual publication in Italian, 
English, and French. As much 
as one-third of the text in each 
language could be different. 
Maksimov hopes eventually to 
make the journal a monthly. 

In its introductory statement to 
the first issue, Kontinent’s edi- 
torial board asserted its determi- 
nation to give free expression to 
the “united creative force of 
artistic literature and Spiritual 
thought of Eastern Europe.” The 
journal’s program rests on four 
basic principles: religious ideal- 
ism, anti-totalitarianism, demo- 
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2 Gustaw Herling-Grudzinski, “From 
‘Archipelago’ to ‘Kontinent’; A Talk with 
V. E. Maksimov,"” Kultura (Paris), No. 
10/325, 1974, pp. 84-88. 
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cratism, and nonpartisanship 
These principles, the editors de 
clared, should be broad enoug 
to unite “all  anti-totalitaria 
forces of Eastern Europe in thei 
dialogue with the West.” 

Three inaugural statement 
solicited from prominent pe 
sonalities posed demanding task 
for the journal. Solzhenitsyn de 
picted it as the intellectual hei 
of Soviet samizdat and of the 
journal Novyi Mir, and he urgec 
that it should also attract writers 
from the non-Russian nationalities 
of the Soviet Union and assumé 
the role of “the true voice o 
Eastern Europe.” In a letter ta 
Maksimov, on the other hand 
Eugene lonesco called for a ne 
leftist, non-Marxist doctrine whic 
would teach men to love them 
selves first so that they could bet 
ter love their neighbors: “We do 
not love ourselves very much. To 
love another as oneself means to 
hate him.” The third statement, 
dated September 1974, came 
from Andrei Sakharov, who spoke 
of the need to collect “as much 
factual information as possible 
about the socialist countries and 
about the whole world.” The jour- 
nal, he urged, should contribute 
to the formation of “philosophical, 
moral, and ethical values,’ so 
lacking in contemporary mankind. 
Kontinent, Sakharov concluded, 
must explain the phenomenon of 
the socialist countries, a phenom- 


on which cannot be compre- 

nded simply “from the window 
a tourist bus or from the official 
ialist press.” 


E FIRST ISSUE of the journal 
atured an interview with Milovan 
ilas and the memoirs of Joseph 
ardinal Mindszenty, but for the 
ader interested in Soviet dis- 

t, the contributions about 

d by Solzhenitsyn and Andrei 
iniavsky held the greatest attrac- 
on. A Polish commentary on 
aIzhenitsyn’s Letter to the Lead- 

of the Soviet Union took up 
se defense of that work from its 
itics.* The anonymous author 
ajected to Solzhenitsyn’s ‘“dem- 
izing the role of doctrine” in 
oviet Russia, but he argued that 
olzhenitsyn, while a Russian 
atriot, is not a Russian nationalist 
1 the traditional sense of being 
aggressive expansionist. There- 
gre, he concluded, Solzhenitsyn 
2presents a type of Russian in- 
2Ilectual with whom a Pole should 
ympathize. 

The promised piece by Solzhe- 
itsyn turned out to be chapter 
8B of The First Circle,* depicting 
political lecture at the Mavrino 
fharashka. For a Western aca- 
emic who has given required lec- 
res to captive audiences, the 

ene conjures up all sorts of 


3 First published as N. N. of Warsaw, 
| Understand Solzhenitsyn's Letter 
>» the Leaders of the Soviet Union,” /bid., 
0. 7/322-8/323, 1974, pp. 3-20. 
4This chapter was omitted in the 
blished version of The First Circle. 


familiar images, but when con- 
trasted to a “socialist realist’ 
representation of a political lec- 
ture in the Soviet Union, the scene 
comes across very differently. 
Solzhenitsyn has here once again 
questioned the vitality of official 
Marxist doctrine in the USSR and 
its potential to inspire the people. 
More than any other scene in The 
First Circle, this chapter, which 
has no prisoners present, directly 
challenges the Soviet system’s 
image of itself. 

Siniavsky’s essay, entitled “The 
Literary Process in Russia,” ex- 
plored the power of words in the 
minds both of the dissidents and 
of the government, and it ana- 
‘yzed the problems experienced by 
Soviet writers in conforming to 
and deviating from the norms of 
the society. Siniavsky described 
“he task of the writer as that of 
challenging limits; he noted that 
2ven in the darkest days of 
Stalinist rule a few writers still 
expressed themselves freely, even 
if only in private and even though 
their manuscripts were not to be 
published for a generation. 

Kontinent proclaims its desire 
to unite Soviet dissidents and to 
open communications between in- 
tellectuals of all lands. Even before 
its appearance, however, it had 
contributed to the further division 
of the dissidents. When questioned 
by Kultura as to whether such 
figures as Valery Chalidze and 
Zhores Medvedev had objected to 
the journal's religious bent, 
Maksimov asserted that the dif- 
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ferences between these individ- | 
uals and those associated with | 
Kontinent lay in their respective 
views of the Soviet Union. Accord- 
ing to Chalidze and Medvedev, he | 
explained, the Soviet system needs 
only “certain corrections,” while | 
“in our view, nothing short of 
fundamental reforms will change 
the situation or remove the evil 
which is deeply embedded in the 
system itself.” 

New forces have also entered | 
the arena. Novosti recently put out | 
an anthology of Soviet criticisms 
of Solzhenitsyn. Published in 
English, the volume _ attacks 
Solzhenitsyn’s personal life, his 
literary accomplishments, and his 
political views.’ ) 

Kontinent will have to define 
its course carefully. To enter into 
dialogue with intellectuals of other 
lands (Solzhenitsyn), to provide 
information about the socialist 
countries (Sakharov), and to 
formulate a new set of values for 
a non-Marxist left (lonesco)—all | 
at the same time—constitute a 
formidable charge. The editors of 
Kontinent make clear their ad- 
miration for Kultura, which in 
their words has been more than | 
just an “émigré journal,” but for | 
Kontinent to serve the same func- | 
tion for Soviet intellectuals would 
at this time seem only a remote 
possibility. 


——————— 


S The Last Circle, n. p., Novosti. Altnougn 
there is no designation of a place of 
publication in the volume, it carries 2 
copyright mark. 


Regional Development: 
Planners’ Dilemma 


By Roland Schonfeld 


GEORGE W. HOFFMAN: Regional 
Development Strategy in Southeast 
Europe. New York, Praeger, 1972. 
KOSTA MIHAILOVIC: Regional 
Development Experiences and 
Prospects in Eastern Europe. 

The Hague, Mouton, 1972. 


THERE HAS BEEN a striking tend- 
ency among developing econo- 
mies, whether capitalist or social- 
ist, to experience distinct regional 
disparities in levels of economic 
development regardless of how far 
they have advanced along the road 
of industrialization. This phenom- 
enon naturally raises the question 
of whether the centralization of 
economic planning and decision- 
making power associated with so- 
Cialist forms of government has 
enabled Communist societies to 
combat this persistent problem 
any more effectively than their 
Capitalist counterparts. The two 
books under review are of par- 
ticular interest for the light they 
shed on this intriguing question. 
The stubborn persistence of 
regional disparities at all stages of 
the process of economic develop- 
ment is rooted in many factors. 
Political influences and historical 
patterns, uneven distribution of 
natural resources, and _ internal 
barriers to trade and factor flows 
all help to create situations where 
some parts of a given country lag 
or stagnate while others flourish. 


In addition, market forces evi- 
dently tend to accentuate regional 
differences rather than to bring 
about regional balance in national 
economies. Already existing in- 
dustrial centers, since they offer 
a source of skilled manpower, a 
market for additional products, 
Superior transportation facilities, 
and other advantages making for 
“external economies,” become in- 
creasingly attractive to invest- 
ment capital and entrepreneurs 
in search of optimal output/cost 
ratios. At the same time, higher 
incomes and the amenities of 
urban life attract labor from more 
backward regions, causing a con- 
stant deterioration of the age 
Structure of the population in the 
latter areas and thereby further 
diminishing their potential for 
catching up. 

In the absence of a suitable 
self-regulating mechanism, gov- 
ernment intervention to help lag- 
ging regions is widely considered 
appropriate even in free-market 
economies. Numerous considera- 
tions spur governmental action to 
achieve more balanced growth. 
Increasing differences in income 
between different regions of the 
Same country are seen as a source 
of social unrest and discontent. 
Not only are governments held 
responsible for the relative im- 
poverishment of parts of the popu- 
lation, but they must also bear 
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to an increasing extent the cos 
of deteriorating living condition: 
(pollution, noise, and crime) i 
swelling urban agglomerations. B 
contrast, a policy of increasing 
employment in areas with unusec 
labor reserves can contribute te¢ 
the well-being of the whole econ 
omy, and the benefits are likely te 
exceed by far the costs of govern 
ment intervention. A backware 
agriculture can be stimulated b 
rising incomes and_ increasec 
urbanization. Exploitation of hith 
erto idle mineral and energy re 
serves can create processing in 
dustries which will help raise tota 
national output and lead to suc 
cessful integration of the give 
region into the national economy 
Consequently, the policy ques 
tion is not whether to intervene 
but how to intervene most effec 
tively. In all cases, governmental 
action to provide an adequate in 
frastructure of roads, railroads, 
communications, schools, hospi 
tals, and housing is a prerequisite 
for getting the development proc 
ess going in lagging areas. Afte 
that, tax reductions, subsidies, 
and cheap credit facilities can bef 
offered to attract private invest-§ 
ment to such areas, but in some§ 
instances, direct state investmentl 
in industrial development may bef 
necessary. | 
Whether such policies will suc- 
ceed or not, however, depends on§ 
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coming other problems as 
|. For instance, inherited social 
tures, ingrained living and 
ing habits, and the traditional 
and fatalistic mentality 
acteristic of rural communi- 
are apt to hamper a cumula- 
= development process in lag- 
g areas. In the free economies, 
eover, since the government 
not force enterprises in more 
anced regions to invest in 
ard areas, much depends 
whether or not such enter- 
desire, or can be induced, 
expand. Still another problem 
that the establishment of a 
sic goods industry generally has 
y a minor effect on employ- 
nt and incomes, unless labor- 
ensive processing industries 
» also brought into existence. 
ermore, enterprises from 
ablished industrial centers, 
en setting up branch factories 
Jess developed regions, tend to 
ng in their own trained person- 
and to “import” appliances 
d semimanufactures from out- 
e, and newly employed local 
ers may often spend most of 
2ir increased incomes on goods 
oduced outside of their region 
- lack of intraregional supplies, 
is benefiting the already pros- 
rous regions instead of intensi- 
ng growth in the backward area 
If through “spread effects.” 
These and many other diffi- 
Ities have contributed to the 
lure of regional development 
licies applied by governments 
roughout the Western world to 
oduce more than meager results 
-the Italian Mezzogiorno provid- 
g one rather striking example. 
light of this failure, one is 
ompted to examine the meas- 
es adopted in this field by the 
cialist countries in order to 
‘termine whether they have been 
le to register greater success 


in combating regional inequali- 
ties. Has centralization of plan- 
ning and decision-making power 
made a difference? Has the aboli- 
tion of private ownership of most 
means of production and the 
elimination of obsolete social 
structures created more favorable 
conditions for the efforts of lag- 
ging areas to catch up? Have 
backward regions received com- 
paratively more attention and care 
under socialist regimes proclaim- 
ing equality as a main goal of 
development? In short, have so- 
cialist governments been more 
successful in integrating disparate 
parts of their respective countries 
than their predecessors? 


FROM THEIR titles, the two books 
under review seem to promise 
some answers to these questions. 
Following upon quite a number of 
monographs, particularly by Pol- 
ish and Yugoslav scholars, demon- 
strating a growing concern about 
the regional aspect of socialist 
development, these two studies 
attempt a survey and comparison 
of the experiences of various East 
and Southeast European econo- 
mies—the first dealing with the 
Balkans and the second with all 
the countries of the area which 
turned socialist after World War II. 

Inasmuch as the authors come 
from different political environ- 
ments—George W. Hoffman is 
Professor of Geography at the 
University of Texas at Austin, and 
Kosta Mihailovié is Director of the 
Serbian Institute of Economics in 
Belgrade—one might have ex- 
pected an interesting confronta- 
tion of viewpoints; however, the 
two studies are rather different in 
focus. Professor Hoffman's volume 
is primarily a detailed introduc- 
tion to the overall development 
strategies of the countries con- 
cerned. Regional policy per se is 
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dealt with in the third and last. 
Part of the book, and only the 
very last few pages are devoted 
to a comparison of differing ap- 
proaches to regional planning. 
(Greater attention to this aspect 
of the subject would have been 
particularly interesting since the 
Hoffman volume covers one “capi- 
talist” market economy, that of 
Greece, along with various social- 
ist economies.) On the other 
hand, Professor Mihailovié’s study, 
prepared for the United Nations’ 
Research Institute for Social De- 
velopment, is an inquiry—com- 
plete with informative charts, 
maps, and statistics—specifically 
into regional development in so- 
cialist systems. 

Although such fundamental as- | 
pects of Communist economic 
policy as socialization of the 
means of production and collec- 
tive accumulation are not called 
into question, Mihailovic is quite 
critical not only of the common 
neglect of regional demands in 
most of the socialist systems ex- 
amined, but even of the results 
hitherto achieved by his own coun- 
try despite its relatively greater 
attentiveness to regional matters. 
An important factor contributing 
to this unhappy state of affairs, 
he notes, has been imitation of 
the Soviet example of economic 
development planning—"the only 
possible choice” open to the Com- 
munist parties that took over in 
Eastern Europe after World War I! 
under the auspices of the Red 
Army. For the underdeveloped 
countries among them, this meant 
forced industrialization—with em- 
phasis on heavy industry and a 
tremendous financial burden on 
a deliberately neglected agricul- 
ture. It also confronted East Euro- 
pean socialist planners with the 
dilemma of reconciling the goal 
of maximum growth with another 
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developmental objective—social 
equality and evenness in economic 
growth, which required a balanced 
development of regions. As in 
market economies, more impres- 
sive growth could be expected 
from the reconstruction and ex- 
pansion of existing industrial 
facilities or from construction 
of new enterprises in developed 
areas where one could take ad- 
vantage of the existing economic 
structure. Investments in lagging 
areas, by contrast, entailed long 
activation periods owing to the 
lack of a suitable infrastructure, 
of an industrial tradition, and of 
the necessary trained manpower 
and capable managers. 

It should be noted, of course, 
that the location of manufacturing 
plants in Eastern Europe was al- 
ready heavily polarized when the 
Communists took over, for the 
most part in the regions formerly 
belonging to the Austro-Hungarian 
Dual Monarchy and _ particularly 
around capital cities. However, 
Communist investment planning, 
by continuing to give priority to 
those regions, led to further con- 
centration of production and 
population. Developed areas be- 
came relatively better off, and the 
income gap between these areas 
and predominantly rural regions 
widened. At the end of the 1960's, 
about half of Hungary’s indus- 
trial production was concentrated 
around Budapest; eight out of 
Romania’s 40 Romanian counties 
(judete) accounted for more than 
50 percent of that country’s total 
manufacturing output; and six out 
of Poland’s 17 voivodships (prov- 
inces) and six out of Albania’s 26 
counties accounted for two-thirds 
of those countries’ national manu- 
facturing production. Although in- 
dustrialization did spread to more 
and more regions, actual dispari- 
ties remained large. 


Not even the East European 
countries’ hesitant experimenta- 
tion with decentralization of eco- 
nomic decision-making has had a 
significant impact on regional im- 
balances. In most cases decen- 
tralization has amounted to noth- 
ing more than a modest shift of 
authority from branch ministries 
to newly-founded branch-wide 
trusts or to a few of the more 
important enterprises, and not to 
regional boards, thus leaving the 
emphasis in development plan- 
ning on sectors of industry rather 
than regions. Moreover, the diffi- 
culty of arriving at objective cal- 
culations of profitability in a set- 
ting where prices have continued 
to be set more or less arbitrarily 
has compounded the general 
uncertainty surrounding govern- 
mental policies on investment 
allocations for regional develop- 
ment. 

The problem is still further 
complicated by the fact that the 
unilateral articulation of local 
development needs by regional 
spokesmen has usually been 
viewed as symptomatic of dis- 
loyalty toward the state and 
the one-and-only party. Yet, as 
Mihailovié points out (pp. 117 ff.), 
ethnic cleavages and the fear on 
the part of governments that ten- 
sions in this realm might be ex- 
acerbated by persisting develop- 
ment disparities have turned out 
to be powerful stimulants to more 
active regional development poli- 
cies. This is evidenced by the far- 
reaching efforts of the Czecho- 
slovak government to bring Slovak 
economic life up to the general 
national level (described in Mihai- 
lovié, pp. 50 ff.). 

Of all the East and Southeast 
European states, multinational 
Yugoslavia has gone farthest in 
the direction of giving attention 
to regional demands. According 
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to Mihailovié, the abolition of ce 
tral planning and the delegati 
of considerable political author 
to the constituent republics 
even to communal bodies sin 
1965 have provided a somewh 
better protection of local ec 
nomic interests and coordinatic 
of sectors and branches on t 
regional level than exists in othe 
more centrally planned sociali 
economies. Yet even here, an int 
grated regional growth poli 
reconciling the development goa 
of the republics with those 
Yugoslavia as a whole has nev 
been elaborated. In 1969, almo 
70 percent of Yugoslav industri 
investment funds was allocated 
Slovenia, Serbia, and Croatia 
areas where average per capi 
income was twice as high as 
the underdeveloped regions 
the country (in Kosovo the lev 
was only one-fifth that in SI 
venia). A federal Fund for t 
Development of Underdevelope 
Regions created in the course ¢ 
the reform has fallen far short ¢ 
the expectations of the backwa 
regions, having at its disposal les 
than 2 percent of the nationé 
product in the socialized secto 
Nor has there been a satisfacto 
spontaneous export of capital fro 
established centers of productio 
into lagging regions. The resu 
has been continuing conflict bé 
tween the more advanced and les 
developed regions of the countr 
over national investment priorities 
G. W. Hoffman notes in his stud 
that it was the Croatians’ feelin 
of being exploited—a_ feelin 
shared by top local party circles 
that led to the upheavals in tha 
republic in late 1971. 

In Professor Mihailovié’s vie 
the basic problem in Yugoslavi: 
is that “regional interests are tos 
pronounced. . . . Regional gover 
ments have become too powerful 


. .” In fact, the shift of political 
er to the constituent republics 
the late 1960’s and early 

70’s appears to have stimulated 

wasteful quest for regional au- 
ky, impeding integration of 

e national economy and generat- 

g needless duplication of invest- 

ents. 

In sum, One may conclude that 

e behavior of socialist countries 
dealing with regional disparities 
as by no means been more 
emplary than that of Western 


nations. In centrally planned 
economies, regional needs have 
tended to be arbitrarily dis- 
regarded for the sake of sustain- 
ing a maximum national growth 
rate. And in the “socialist market 
economy” of Yugoslavia, the con- 
cept of national development was 
apparently at least temporarily 
sacrificed to an exaggerated fed- 
eralization. Although Mihailovié 
recommends his book to “young 
experts from developing coun- 
tries,” such specialists, discover- 


ing more and more the importance | 
of the agricultural sector in over- | 
all development (a theme that has | 
been stressed by such scholars | 
as |. Livingstone and D. Seers '), | 
are likely to find the experience of 
socialist unbalanced growth quite 
disappointing. 
esses 

' See, for example, |. Livingstone 
“Agriculture versus industry in Economic 
Development,” Journal of Modern African 
Studies (London and New York). Vol. 6 
No. 3, 1968; and D. Seers, "The Role of 
Industry in Development: Some Fallacies, 
ibid., Vol. 1, No. 4, 1963. 
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SHAK ADIZES: /ndustrial 
emocracy Yugoslav Style. New 
ork, The Free Press, 1971. 
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ycles in Yugoslavia. White Plains, 
-Y., International Arts and 
ciences Press, 1971. 
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ugoslav Workers’ Se/fmanage- 
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NODRAG SUKIJASOVIE: Foreign 
westment in Yugoslavia. New 
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WO OUTSTANDING features of 
ve Yugoslav economy make it of 
pecial interest to economists. 


tional framework it utilizes a mar- 
ket mechanism to determine what 
shall be produced and to ensure 
efficiency in the production proc- 
ess. Second, it operates under the 
principle that participation in 
production is the sole basis upon 
which one acquires the right 
to make economic decisions. 


Although these features are also | 


present to some extent in other 
countries, it is in Yugoslavia that 
market socialism and labor self- 


management are found in their | 


most nearly pure form. The five 
books reviewed here are all de- 


voted to describing the function- | . iow 
' nomic indicators in socialist econ- 


| omies do react to external shocks 
| with oscillatory behavior. Horvat's 


ing of these and other aspects of 
the Yugoslav economic system. 
In addition to their interest for 
economists in general, they hold 
particular relevance for those 
countries attempting to incorpor- 


irst, within a socialist institu- | ate or contemplating the incor- 
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poration of one or both of these 
major economic features. 

When one looks at market So- 
cialism, one discovers that the 
operation of the market mechan- 
nism is attended by many of the 
same problems that are present 
in the capitalist setting. In par- 
ticular, there are similar prob- 
lems of inflation, unemployment, | 
and instability. Branko Horvat's 
study, Business Cycles in Yugo- 
slavia, dispels the widespread be 
lief that there are no cycles in 
socialist economies. He uses four 
different mathematical models to 
demonstrate that various 6co 


empirical observations and cor | 
clusions concerning the Yugoslav | 
economy are quite specific: he 
states that business cycles there 
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last for three to four years and 
are most evident in underdevel- 
oped regions and in the construc- 
tion industry. He also states that 
since external shocks will certainly 
continue to occur, he can predict 
recurrent oscillations of the Yugo- 
Slav economy. 

Faced with cyclical dislocations, 
the market socialist economy must 
repeatedly answer the question of 
how much government interven- 
tion is justified and desirable. The 
essence of the problem is to re- 
duce the magnitude of the oscilla- 
tions without reducing the effec- 
tiveness of the market mechan- 
ism in allocating resources and 
fostering technical efficiency. 

A number of the authors re- 
viewed here favor a minimum of 
intervention. In Economic Policy 
in Socialist Yugoslavia, Rudolf 
Bi€ani€ makes clear his belief 
that increased government inter- 
vention serves no economic pur- 
pose, but merely satisfies the hun- 
ger for power of federal bureau- 
Crats. Similarly, Ichak Adizes, in 
this study of Yugoslav industrial 
democracy, argues that constantly 
changing government laws and 
regulations interfere with the 
ability of Yugoslav corporations 
to make rational business deci- 
sions. According to Adizes, the 
number of new federal laws defin- 
ing the economic system adopted 
during the mid-1960’s ranged 
from 718 to 982 per year. As a 
result, many firms have had to 
devote a substantial amount of 
time and labor simply to deter- 
mining which alternative actions 
are legally open to them. 

Horvat makes the strongest 
argument for greater reliance on 
an unfettered market mechanism, 
although he is, as we shall see, 
not in favor of a completely free 
market. “The real success of de- 
centralization,” he Says, “depends 


on the degree to which adminis- 
trative interventions are absent” 
(p. 170). His criticisms of ad hoc 
government reactions to economic 
problems (both in the form of 
new regulations and in the use of 
discretionary policy) and his faith 
in the ability of the market mecha- 
nism to make necessary adjust- 
ments make him sound very much 
like Milton Friedman. This is espe- 
cially evident when he criticizes 
the bad timing of the Yugoslav 
government’s use of monetary 
policies to restrain inflation. As 
elsewhere in his book, Horvat uses 
a rather sophisticated empirical 
technique to test and support his 
assertion: by comparing the num- 
ber of government economic regu- 
lations issued each year with the 
peaks and troughs of the business 
cycle (using moving averages to 
remove seasonal fluctuations in 
lawmaking activity), he finds that 
“bad” years in terms of a low 
frequency of legislative interven- 
tion correspond to good years in 
the economy, and vice-versa. That 
is, he demonstrates a Statistically 
significant inverse relationship be- 
tween the number of legal regu- 
lations issued and the rate of 
growth of the economy. While the 
direction of causation is not in- 
disputable, he makes a strong 
case for believing that govern- 
ment intervention worsens eco- 
nomic performance. 

While Horvat places great faith 
in the market mechanism, he 
nevertheless recognizes that it is 
“inherently unstable and must 
therefore be directed.” But, he 
adds, “that direction does not 
have to be administrative—in fact, 
administrative direction is the 
most primitive form of direction 
- . .” (p. 17). Unfortunately he 
does not deal with the question 
of what other forms of direction 
are possible, and his policy 
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recommendations are therefo 
vague. He merely suggests th 
need for scientific study aimed 
designing ways of handling 
increasingly complex econo 
and, in particular, at developing 
countercyclical investment poli 

The other authors are of 
greater help in proposing solutio 
to the problem of regulating 
market mechanism in order 7 
avoid instability without sim 
taneously diminishing the e 
ciency of the mechanism. Mit 
Kamusié, in an essay in M. 
Broekmeyer’s Yugoslav Worker 
Se/fmanagement, claims that t 
trouble arises from the fact the 
Yugoslav economists “have n¢ 
entirely grasped the regulati 
function of the economic instru 
ments that the state has at it 
disposal, or have not been able t 
foresee the effects of particula 
economic and other measure 
...” (p. 105). Biéanié, it shoul 
be noted, does make a positiv 
attempt to reconcile  socialis 
planning with a free market b 
outlining a proposal for what h 
calls “polycentric planning.” It i 
not, he says, a system withou 
planning, but rather one in whic 
“there are several central plans 
which differ in the agents in 
volved, their targets, their size 
and policy instruments. ... Al 
decisions are .. . made consisten 
. . . by check and countercheck’ 
(p. 46-47). He does not, however 
specify the type of target or é 
means for reconciling conflicting 
plans. 


TURNING FROM the operation of 
the market mechanism to the 
application of the principle of 
worker self-management in the 
Yugoslav economy, one discovers 
a similar picture of unresolved 
problems. There is the issue of 
deciding what sort of decisions 


2 appropriate at what level in a 
-managed enterprise and deter- 
ning the extent of control that 
ers in a _ particular shop 
ould have over a_ production 
cision which indirectly affects 
=r workers in other shops. 
re is also the question of how 
h production efficiency is or 
ould be sacrificed by expanding 
participation of workers in 
cision-making. Moreover, as 
ajdan Pasié notes in a contribu- 
to the Broekmeyer volume, 
re is in contemporary Yugo- 
society a “limited readiness 
d ability of citizens to engage 
the necessary extent in running 
affairs of society” (p. 16). 
ally, there have been in recent 
ars developments in the Yugo- 
av economy directly violating the 
inciple of self-management. 
The five books at hand do fur- 
sh some good information on 
yw the self-management system 
as been applied in Yugoslavia. 
rprisingly, the Broekmeyer vol- 
e—the proceedings of a sym- 
sium on worker self-manage- 
ent held at Amsterdam in 1970 
-offers little in this regard save 
the interesting paper by Emerik 
lum, director of Energoinvest, 
tho describes in very specific 
etail the management methods 
ployed at this giant Yugoslav 
orporation. He tells us the num- 
er of delegates elected to various 
2presentative bodies, the specific 
ecisions made by the enterprise 
ouncil and workers’ councils of 
b-units, and the specific duties 
d authority reserved for the 
terprise director. An equally 
plicit and concrete description 
the organizational stricture of 
orporate decision-making is pro- 
ded in the book bv Ichak Adizes, 
ssociate Professor of Manager- 
Studies at UCLA. He places 
articular stress on the conflict 


which arises between worker par- 
ticipation in decision-making, on 
the one hand, and managerial 
efficiency and flexibility, on the 
other. His argument that workers’ 
councils are usually too large and 
too unprofessional to make intelli- 
gent decisions implicitly calls for 
a more hierarchical, less demo- 
cratic corporate structure, al- 
though he does not explicitly advo- 
cate such a development. 
Yugoslavia’s quest for economic 
efficiency has, in recent years, 
brought a threat to the self- 
management system from still 
another quarter. Specifically, inter- 
firm investment of capital— 
either by Yugoslav corporations or 
by foreign firms—has given peo- 
ple not participating in production 
the right to a voice in decision- 
making and to a share in profits.’ 
Miodrag Sukijasovi€é provides 
us with considerable information 
about the procedures for manage- 
ment of joint Yugoslav-foreign 
ventures. He notes that there 
must be a joint operating board 
consisting of representatives of 
both partners, and that the re- 
spective numbers of representa- 
tives may be either equal or pro- 
portional to the amounts invested 
by each partner. The board makes 
most of the business decisions, 
but the workers’ council of the 
Yugoslav partner may not delegate 
to its representatives on the board 
the authority to make certain very 
important decisions, viZ., those 
concerning founding a new enter- 
prise, mergers, labor relations, 
and profit distribution. In some 
cases, rather elaborate proce- 


—— 


11 have examined in detail the ambiguous 
and contradictory Yugoslav laws relevant to 
the conflict between self-management and 
inter-firm investment in Entry of New 
Competitors in Yugosiav Market Socialism, 
Berkeley, Calif., Institute of International 
Studies, University of California, 1973. 
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dures are set up for allocating 
responsibilities between the joint 
operating board and the workers’ 
council of the Yugoslav firm. 

In this study, which reads 
rather like a handbook for the 
potential foreign investor, Sukija- 
sovié claims that, despite appear- 
ances, there is no violation of the 
Yugoslav principles of worker self 
management and social ownership 
of the means of production (p 
23). Unfortunately, he provides 
no argument to support this asser- 
tion. He does note that the for- 
eign partner may not account for 
more than 49 percent of the total 
investment capital in a Yugoslav 
firm and that, in any case, it does 
not thereby acquire ownership of 
any part of the enterprise, though 
it may own certain of its assets. 
(There follows a rather interest- 
ing discussion of the fact that 
Yugoslav firms do not own assets, 
that society owns them, and that 
firms have only the right to use 
such assets.) Sukijasovic attrib- 
utes the decision in 1967 to per- 
mit foreign investment not so 
much to a wish to attract outside 
capital as to a desire to have 
continued access to the latest 
technology. He also notes that 
contact with foreign partners is 
likely to improve the organiza- 
tional efficiency of Yugoslav firms 
and help to train Yugoslav busi- 
nessmen. He does not mention 
the risk that such exposure might 
lead toward more hierarchical cor- 
porate structures and hence away 
from worker participation. 

A disturbing aspect of the Yugo- 
slav discussions of the  self- 
management system in the Broek- 
meyer volume is the absence of 
any concrete proposals to remedy 
the indicated problems. Thus, 
Pasié’s only suggestion Is: 


<i 


neces Cll —— 


The system of direct socialist | 
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democracy must merge the free, 
spontaneous and direct expression 
of various interests and demands 
with the deliberate guidance of 
social movement in line with cer- 
tain socially agreed upon goals 
and values (Broekmeyer, p. 12). 


Similarly, Mitja Kamusié (also in 
the Broekmeyer volume), recog- 
nizing that problems may be 
caused by the division of large 
corporations into small, quasi- 
independent units for purposes of 
worker self-management, suggests 
an analogy with the physicist’s 
parallelogram of forces and claims 
that interests not diametrically 
opposite to one another can be 
reconciled in a resultant which 
satisfies all parties. However ap- 
propriate the analogy, it provides 
no concrete help in finding a 
method to achieve the necessary 
compromises between conflicting 
interests. This tendency of Yugo- 


slav economists to approach such 
problems in a vague, abstract 
manner was Criticized in a paper 
presented at the Amsterdam Sym- 
posium by the British economist 
Peter Wiles, who observed: 


Great tension can be foreseen at 
this conference between the large 
generous and humane impreci- 
sions characteristic of Yugoslav 
Marxism and the narrow, petty 
and technical quest for specific 
truths (in the plural) for which 
the Western economist is notori- 
ous. | wish to pretend to solidarize 
myself with the /atter attitude, . . . 
and to put to my Yugoslav col- 
leagues a large number of boring 
questions (p. 154). 


Wiles then asked a series of ex- 
cellent, very specific questions, 
some of which were answered in 
the discussion which followed 
(this exchange constituted the 
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only really interesting discuss™ 
at the conference). | 

The extent to which Yugosla¥ 
can come to grips with such “‘b 
ing questions” concerning cé 
flicts not only between manage 
efficiency and self-manageme 
but between economic instabil 
and the efficiency of the mark 
mechanism in allocating resourcy 
and promoting technological pra 
ress will have an important bez 
ing on the future evolution 
other economies as well as of 
own. If the Yugoslavs can devel 
tools to increase stability a 
allow for some social planni 
without interfering with the ef 
ciency of the market, and if th 
can resolve the conflict betwee 
worker participation and ma 
agerial efficiency without resor 
ing to hierarchical corporate dec 
sion-making, other countries w 
perhaps be encouraged to ado 
similar systems. 


y K. C. Yeh 
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tterns and Wage Policy in 
odern China, 1910-1972. 
ondon, Cambridge University 
ress, 1973. 
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conomy of the Chinese 
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N THE VIEW of Mao Tse-tung, 
conomic growth is basically de- 
ermined by two sets of factors: 
he relations of production and 
he productive forces.’ The former 
erm refers to systems of owner- 
hip of assets and distribution of 
yutput; the latter, to technology, 
‘apital, and human resources. In- 
feed, the history of the economic 
fevelopment of the People’s Re- 
yublic of China (PRC) since 1949 
Ss a record of how the Chinese 
Yommunist leadership has striven 
© transform production relations 
ind to increase productivity. The 
hree books under review attempt 
© evaluate this process from 


1 Mao Tse-tung, “Notes on the Soviet 
fextbook of Political Economy,” in 
Yao Tse-tung ssu-hsiang wan-suit (Long 
jive Mao Tse-tung Thought), 1969, p. 334. 
Miao believes that the relations of production 
ire the more important of the two. 


three different angles and diverge 
markedly in substance, methodol- 
ogy, and style. The volume pre- 
pared for the Joint Economic 
Committee of the United States 
Congress (hereafter, JEC) is pri- 
marily concerned with productive 
forces. The study by Christopher 
Howe focuses on one major aspect 
of the production relationship: 
i.e., wage patterns and wage pol- 
icy. The book by Eric Axilrod 
examines the interaction of pro- 
duction relations and productive 
forces in the development of the 
Chinese economy, not just since 
Mao came to power, but from the 
beginning of the 19th century. 
Each of the studies thus makes its 
own distinctive contribution, and 
each has its own limitations. 

The JEC study is a collection of 
ten papers on aggregate and sec- 
toral growth performance, devel- 
opment policies, and technical 
factors underlying the economic 
trends. While not as voluminous 
as its predecessor,’ it is no less 
substantial. Each of the ten papers 
is a major contribution, and to- 
gether they form a volume that 
is by far the best available study 
on the current state of the 
Chinese economy. 

In one sense, the Chinese de- 
velopment experience which these 


———— ee 


2 Cf. US Congress, JEC, An Economic 
Profile of Mainland China, Washington, OC, 
US Government Printing Office, 1967. 
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ssessing the Chinese Economy — 


papers attempt to evaluate is 
unique. Starting in 1949 with a 


resource endowment and an eco- | 


nomic heritage very much differ- 


ent from those of the Soviet Union | 


at the time of the Bolshevik Revo- 
lution, the People’s 
nevertheless patterned 
gram of economic growth largely 
after the Soviet model of rapid 
industrialization through cen- 
tralized, authoritarian planning. 
Therefore, any realistic assess- 
ment of the PRC’s development 


Republic | 
its pro- | 


experience must consider the im- | 


portant role played by the leader- 
ship in selecting development ob- 
jectives and strategies. What were 
the key issues as perceived by the 
leadership? What decisions were 
made? Who made them and on 
what basis? What were the re- 
sults? Were there any major 
errors? How did the results in turn 
affect decision-making in the next 
phase of development? The papers 
by Arthur G. Ashbrook and by 
Edwin F. Jones present excellent 
analyses of these questions. Ash- 
brook’s study is particularly useful 
For all the unique aspects of 
the PRC’s developmental record, 
the situation of the country in this 
regard has not been all that dif- 
ferent from that of other develop- 
ing countries. The PRC has faced 
many of the same fundamental 
problems that confront all devel- 
| oping lands, one of the most 
| critical being the problem of 
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mobilizing resources for invest- 
ment. In this respect, the question 
of China’s food-population balance 
is crucial, for the magnitude of 
resources available for investment 
must depend on the extent to 
which output exceeds consump- 
tion (unless foreign assistance is 
available). The papers by Alva L. 
Erisman and John S. Aird are par- 
ticularly relevant here, contribut- 
ing much to our understanding of 
the PRC’s dual strategies of agri- 
cultural development and popula- 
tion control. But achieving an 
agricultural surplus is only the 
first step. There is also the prob- 
lem of converting the surplus into 
industrial capital. To accomplish 
this conversion, countries in the 
early stage of development that 
the PRC has been going through 
almost inevitably have to rely to 
some extent on foreign trade. 
Fortunately, John P. Hardt, who 
planned and organized the JEC 
study, was farsighted enough to 
include a comprehensive paper on 
China’s foreign trade, written by 
A. H. Usack and R. E. Batsavage. 

Another major development 
problem is the setting of priori- 
ties in resource allocation. It is 
clear that rapid industrialization 
has been a principal goal. of 
Peking and that the industrial 
sector has received the bulk of in- 
vestment. How fast has industrial 
production grown? Which indus- 
tries have grown the fastest? What 
do we know for example, about 
the electronics industry, a key 
sector which not only is closely 
related to China’s defense devel- 
opment but which also featured 
prominently in the controversy 
over industrialization strategy be- 
tween Maoists and the group iden- 
tified with Liu Shao-ch’i? Has 
transportation been a constraint 
on the PRC’s industrial develop- 
ment? The contributions to the 


JEC study by Robert M. Field, by 
Philip D. Reichers, and by Philip 
W. Vetterling and James J. Wagy 
shed interesting light on these 
various questions. 

Over the long run, the Chinese 
leadership must rely on techno- 
logical advance as the principal 
means of furthering development, 
and this necessity is accentuated 
by the major emphasis placed on 
self-reliance. Leo Orlean’s article 
provides a factual and analytical 
study of the PRC’s policies and 
potential in science and technol- 
ogy, the keys to technological 
progress from within. Self-reliance 
however, does not necessarily 
preclude the acquisition of tech- 
nology from abroad, and the 
PRC’s trade in recent years has 
reflected sizable imports of for- 
eign technology. While such a 
policy would seem to contradict 
the principal of self-reliance, it 
actually is designed to strengthen 
the PRC’s capability to become 
self-sufficient in the long run. The 
paper by Usack and Batsavage on 
trade touches on this problem 
and at the same time comple- 
ments the article by Tansky in 
providing a broader analysis of the 
PRC’s economic relations with the 
outside world, including Peking’s 
program to project its power 
abroad through trade and aid. 

A particularly important con- 
tribution of the JEC volume is the 
large body of data it makes avail- 
able to readers. The fact that most 
of the estimates are approxima- 
tions subject to considerable 
margins of error does not detract 
from their usefulness. For exam- 
ple, one welcomes Ashbrook’s esti- 
mates of value added in agricul- 
ture and industry over the entire 
period 1957-70 and his dollar 
estimates of GNP, even though 
one could challenge the assump- 
tion of constant input-output ratios 
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in the former or the basis of val 
ation in the latter. Such estimate 
can, of course, be refined an 
revised in the light of new data o 
more plausible assumptions. It i 
for this reason that it is highly de 
sirable that the sources and met 
ods used in arriving at estimate 
of economic performance be mad 
explicit. While this has been co 
scientiously done by Ashbroo 
and Field, Erisman, by contrast 
provides little information abo 
how he derives his figures. Thi 
is particularly regrettable becaus 
a proper evaluation of perfor 
ance in the agricultural sector i 
of paramount importance in an 
assessment of the PRC’s growt 
record. Agricultural performance 
depends largely on grain and cot 
ton production, and Erisman’s 
estimates of grain and cotton out 
put are but one of several suc 
compilations available.* Withou 
adequate information on how he 
arrived at his estimates, there is 
no way to judge whether they aré 
more reliable than others. 

In an excellent summary essay 
Hardt brings the findings of the 
ten JEC papers to bear on five 
major questions: (1) How badl 
was economic development in the 
PRC set back by the Great Leap 
Forward (1958-60) and the Great 
Proletarian Cultural Revolution 
(1966-69)? (2) How serious were 
the short- and longer-term effects 
of the rupture in Sino-Soviet rela- 
tions on Chinese economic devel- 
opment? (3) In view of China’s 
burgeoning population, can the 
Chinese economy sustain her ma- 
jor priorities? (4) What burdens 


3 For other estimates, see O. L. Dawson, 
Communist China’s Agricultural 
Development and Future Potential, 
Washington, DC, US Department of State, 
1968, p. 197; and S. Washenko, ‘Agriculture 
in Mainland China, 1968,” Current Scene — 
(Hong Kong), March 31, 1969, p. 8. 


military development and 
ign aid—the power-oriented 
ograms—place on economic 
elopment? And (5) how suc- 
ssful has Peking been in devel- 
ing the various economic re- 
ons of China? 
These are all important and 
ful questions from the stand- 
int of assessing the PRC’s over- 
economic record, but they are 
the only pertinent questions. 
eral other significant dimen- 
ons of growth have been rela- 
ely neglected in the JEC com- 
dium. One example is the 
atter of structural changes in 
economy. To be sure, some 
pects of structural changes are 
scussed by Ashbrook (pp. 40- 
), by Field (pp. 66-71), and by 
sack and Batsavage (pp. 354- 
5), but there is no broad exam- 
ation of changes in China’s GNP 
sectors that would illuminate 
h questions as: To what extent 
s the PRC's industrialization 
ogram succeeded in increasing 
dustry’s share in GNP? Has 
ansportation grown as fast as 
e other sectors? How do these 
toral changes compare with 
e development experience of 
her countries? 
Another area that would seem 
have merited greater attention 
the opportunity costs of growth. 
» what extent has Peking sacri- 
sed growth in personal and gov- 
ment consumption in order to 
stain a high rate of output 
owth? What has been the cost of 
PRC’s military program in 
iy of resources that could have 
n used to generate further 
rowth or to increase personal 
onsumption? Regretfully, Ash- 
7ook’s breakdown of GNP by end 
se cannot be used to discuss 
ese questions because, as the 
uthor himself points out, this 
stimate “should be regarded only 


as an illustrative sketch” (p. 45). 
By and large, the studies in the 
JEC volume are primarily con- 
cerned with economic capability, 
with the result that questions of 
motivation are somewhat ne- 
glected. To be sure, Ashbrook and 
Jones have dealt with the major 
turning points in Peking’s eco- 
nomic policy and the motivations 
underlying these decisions at the 
highest level. But what about the 
attitudes of those at the lower 
levels? How successful has Peking 
been in motivating the plant man- 
agers, workers, production team 
leaders, and peasants to exert 
their effort in the desired direction? 
Finally, there is the related 
question of income distribution. 
Have differences in income be- 
tween urban and rural residents, 
and between workers of different 
regions, skills, and industries be- 
come greater or smaller? On this 
question, too, the JEC volume has 
little to offer. Ashbrook’s assess- 
ment that the urban-rural gap in 
1970 had widened by 100 per- 
cent compared to 1957 is inter- 
esting (pp. 40-41), but it remains 
an untested hypothesis because 
its underlying assumption—that 
urban employment concides with 
employment in industry—may not 
hold for 1970, when a consider- 
able portion of total industrial out- 
put may have been produced by 
small plants in rural districts. 


IT IS IN the particular area of in- 
comes that Howe’s study serves as 
a valuable complement to the 
JEC volume. Specifically, Howe 
sets out “to provide a statistical 
analysis of changes in the level 
and structure of Chinese wages 
from the 1920's to the early 
1970's” and “to elucidate both 
the mechanisms responsible for 
these changes and their economic 
significance” (p. xi). 
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The study consists of three 


main parts, of which the first 
addresses itself to two major 
questions: First, what changes 
have there been in the level of 
real wages since 1949? And sec- 
ond, have there been any signifi- 
cant changes in the structure of 
wages over that period? Howe 
finds that the long-term trend of 
real wages since 1949 has been 
upward, rising at about 1.9 per- 
cent per annum between 1952 
and 1972. Most of the increase, 
however, occurred during 1952- 
57, and no increase seems to have 
taken place between 1963 and 
1972. As for the wage structure, 
interindustry differentials at first 
increased but subsequently fell 
back to the 1949 level; and the 
urban-rural differential increased 
in the 1950’s but was stabilized 
in the 1960's. 

The second part of the study 
deals with wage policies. During 
1949-57, the Chinese actively 
manipulated wages in order both 
to stimulate work effort and to 
direct the allocation of manpower. 
In the latter regard, the leadership 
found by the end of this period 
that the existing wage system 
(patterned after the Soviet model) 
was inappropriate because it 
tended to increase wages too 
rapidly, and since then they have 
turned to greater reliance on 
direct controls to allocate labor. 

Howe’s final section examines 
the overall incentive structure, of 
which wages are but a part, albeit 
a dominant one. As the author 
notes, the Chinese Communists in 
the 1950's developed various 
other incentive devices such as 
bonus systems and fringe bene- 
fits, but these were found too 
costly and were eclipsed in im- 
portance in the 1960's by emula- 
tion campaigns. As for the future, 
the author suggests that the 
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Chinese will rely on a flexible mix 
of internal and external incentives 
that recognizes the constraints 
and opportunities posed by the 
demands of the social system for 
equity, on the one hand, and the 
demands of the state for efficiency 
and growth, on the other. 

Howe’s book is an outstanding 
piece of scholarship, probably the 
most penetrating and compre- 
hensive study of wage patterns 
and wage policies in republican 
China to date. It sheds new light 
on many problems not thoroughly 
covered in earlier studies such as 
those of Dwight Perkins, Charles 
Hoffman, Audrey Donnithorne or 
Barry Richman, which deal only 
with the institutional or the man- 
agerial aspect of the problem and 
do not discuss changes beyond 
the early 1960’s.* 

Like most studies on China, 
however, this one is not without 
its shortcomings. To begin with, 
one could question certain of the 
author’s assumptions and_ inter- 
pretations. For example, Howe 
presents an interesting scatter 
diagram showing a close relation- 
ship between annual changes in 
industrial output and in_ total 
wages of all workers and staff (in 
all sectors) for the years 1950-57 
(p. 101). This close relationship 
is then cited as evidence of the 
market nature of wage determina- 
tion in the 1950’s. However, for 
market forces to operate in the 
manner specified by the hypothe- 
sis, the supply of labor would have 
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* Dwight H. Perkins, Market Control and 
Planning in Communist China, Cambridge, 
Mass., Harvard University Press, 1966; 
Charles Hoffman, ‘Work Incentives in 
Chinese Industry and Agriculture,” in JEC, 
An Economic Profile of Mainland China, 

Pp. 471-98; Audrey Donnithorne, China’s 
Economic System, London, Allen and 
Unwin, 1967; and Barry M. Richman, 
Industrial Society in Communist China, 
New York, Random House, 1969, 


to have been relatively inelastic 
so that an increase in the demand 
for labor would increase the wage 
rate. Whether or not these condi- 
tions existed is an empirical ques- 
tion. If Perkins’ observation that 
there was a large pool of un- 
employed or underemployed un- 
skilled labor in the 1950's is cor- 
rect,> then the assumption of an 
inelastic supply of labor seems 
unrealistic. Note also that the cor- 
relation allows for no time lag in 
the relationship between _ per- 
centage increases in_ industrial 
output and percentage increases 
in the average wage of a// workers 
and staff both in industry and in 
other sectors. This implies that the 
effect of changes in industrial 
output’ on changes in _ overall 
wages has been direct and imme- 
diate. This is possible, however, 
only if intersectoral and interre- 
gional labor markets are closely 
linked, information on job oppor- 
tunities is readily available to 
workers, transfer costs are rela- 
tively low, and noneconomic bar- 
riers to labor mobility are easily 
overcome. Again, it is question- 
able whether such conditions pre- 
vailed in the 1950's. 

There are also some minor 
errors. For example, the data cited 
in the discussion of changes in 
real wages (p. 32) refer to money 
wages, not rea/ wages. Similarly, 
on p. 40, the author states that 
“in the 1970’s there seems to 
have been a renewal of the tend- 
ency to lessen differentials be- 
tween managerial staffs and others 
(Table 24).” Yet the data in Table 
24 (p. 39) refer to the occupa- 
tional wage structure in a Wusih 
tire factory in 1963, not 1970. 
Again, the wage data used in re- 
lating changes in output to 
changes in wages by regions in 
an eg Ee ae Bal eae Sane 

5 Perkins, op. cit., pp. 139-40. 
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Figure 2 (p. 64) are not fro 
Table 30 as indicated. Table 
shows interindustry, not interré 
gional wage growth. Such erro 
are only minor blemishes in 
highly competent and thoughtf 
piece of work. 

In terms of Howe’s stated ok 
jective, one can adjudge his trea 
ment of what happened to t 
level and structure of wages an 
why it happened to be excellen 
but his discussion of the economi 
implications leaves something t 
be desired. In particular, his stud 
would have been of still greate 
utility had it explored the broade 
problems of the interaction ¢ 
wage policies and  economi 
growth, /.e., the effect of the di 
ferent wage policies and incentiv 
systems on output. For example 
the use of internal incentives i 
volves both costs and benefits. B 
reducing amounts spent for ma 
terial incentives, such practice 
do release resources that can b 
mobilized for investment. B 
they may affect labor productivi 
adversely, and if so, the negative 
effect on output may at some poin 
exceed the positive effect of i 
creases in investment. One woul¢ 
specifically like to know whethe 
this did, in fact, happen in the 
late 1950’s and early 1960's 
Howe is not sure on this poin 
(p. 149). Axilrod, whose book wil 
be discussed in detail later, argues 
that declining incentives were no 
an important factor in the eco 
nomic setback after the Grea 
Leap. Erisman, on the other hand 
believes that the undermining o 
peasant incentives was at leas 
one of the major factors in thé 
observed decline in agriculture a 
that time. In any event, a moreé 
complete analysis of China’s past 
experience with changing ince 
tive mixes would certainly be help 
ful to an assessment of the future 


early, there has been an ex- 
polarization of thinking 
g China’s leaders concerning 
sntives policy, and the issue is 
to remain a lively one long 
the protagonists of the 
O’s and 1960's have disap- 
red from the scene. Future 
ese leaders will have to make 
r decisions under more or less 
same constraints as those of 
1950’s-1960’s and are thus 
ly to look back at the policy 
ates of that period in formu- 
g their own positions. It may 
as Howe says, that we shall 
er know the inner history of 
se controversies over wage and 
entives policies. But it would 
seem worthwhile to examine 
issues, the specific viewpoints, 
| policy decisions more closely 
he has done (pp. 58-60). For 
ple, an examination of Mao’s 
tings since 1949 would have 
n that Mao had some quite 
inite ideas about wage policy: 
instance, that he favored a 
ze differential (presumably the 
rall occupational differential) 
our to one or higher, adjust- 
t of wages on the basis of the 
ss value of a worker’s output 
workday, and time-rate rather 
piecework remuneration.® It 
Id also have confirmed Howe’s 
picion” that Mao’s positions 
ages shifted over time. 
nally, one would have liked 
= to give more attention to 
ther question: the magnitude 
the total wage bill. His study 
centrates on policies covering 
level and structure of wages; 
ever, the size of the wage bill 
highly relevant consideration 
it comes to controlling in- 
on and finding sources of in- 
al financing. It should also be 
nterest to contrast the relative 


© Tse-tung, op. cit., pp. 47, 252, 367. 


size of wage payments in total 
value added in the PRC with com- 
parable data for other developing 
countries. 


COMPARED TO the first two stud- 
ies, Eric Axilrod’s is a much more 
ambitious undertaking. It aims at 
discovering “laws” of economic 
development for China and trac- 
ing their actual operation from 
around 1800 to the present and 
on to 1984. The book consists of 
three parts: the first deals with 
the historical origins of the Chi- 
nese revolution; the second, with 
the process of development since 
1949; and the third, with the Cul- 
tural Revolution and the struggle 
between the Maoist and Liuist 
lines. Within this broad frame- 
work, the study covers a lot of 
ground and provides a number of 
interesting hypotheses on the de- 
velopment process. 

The broad historical sweep of 
Axilrod’s study makes it difficult 
to comment on all aspects of his 
analysis within the confines of the 
present review; hence, the discus- 
sion that follows will of necessity 
focus only on those parts of the 
book which deal with China’s eco- 
nomic development since 1949. 
Here, three main themes stand 
out. First, the author argues that 
over the period 1949-70 grain 
output—which he considers the 
most important economic indi- 
cator—increased at a much faster 
rate than all other analysts have 
believed. Second, regarding total 
factor productivity, Axilrod again 
disagrees with the findings of 
other scholars in claiming that 
agricultural productivity increased 
and that this increase has pro- 
vided the basis for rising indus- 
trial employment and for a reduc- 
tion of the degree of inequality in 
consumption. Third, he argues 
that the Maoist-Liuist controversy 
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over development strategy can be 


described and analyzed in terms 
of a series of models based on 
various assumptions about output, 
employment, and productivity 


Using such a model, the author | 
paints an extremely rosy picture | 


of the PRC’s economic future: he 
sees net value-added in agricul- 


ture growing at an average rate | 


of 28 percent per annum in the 
period 1970-80. These are inter- 
esting and provocative 


evidence, would represent a ma- 
jor contribution to our understand- 
ing of the Chinese economy. How- 
ever, the study really fails to ful- 
fill these expectations, for the rea- 
sons explained below. 

The most distinctive feature of 
Axilrod’s study is his grain output 
series, which consists of the offi- 
cial estimates for 1949-57 and 
his independent estimates for 
1958-70. Three serious questions 
can be raised about the plausibil- 
ity of these data. First, there is 
reason to believe that the official 
estimate for 1949, which Axilrod 
accepts at face value, is too low. 
The implausibility of this figure 
can be seen if one compares it 
with the author's estimate for 
1960. The year 1960 is taken as 
a benchmark because there was 
fairly strong evidence of an acute 
grain shortage in that year. Yet 
Axilrod estimates output per 
capita in 1960 at 251 kilograms 
(p. 490), as compared with only 
202 kilograms in 1949 (p. 124— 
based on the official output fig- 
ure). An internal publication of 
the People’s Liberation Army re- 
ported that in late 1960 and early 
1961 many in the armed forces 
were suffering from undernour- 
ishment, that people in the coun- 
tryside were not getting enough 
to eat, and that Lin Piao and Lo 
Jui-ch’ing admitted difficulties in 


themes | 
and, if substantiated by empirical | 
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sonable to take the per capita 
grain output in 1960 as represent- 
ing a near-starvation level. If at 
yf tout tl aS a 
ere grain shoriage to the point 
of widespread malnutrition, an 
even more serious food crisis 
would have had to occur in 1949 
if, in fact, per capita grain output 
was then 20 percent below the 
1960 level, as the official 1949 
figure would suggest. Yet there 
was no evidence of a widespread 
food crisis in that year. Clearly, 
the official estimate for 1949 has 
to be too low.’ 

Second, Axilrod derives his 
estimates for 1958-60 by arbi- 
trarily assuming that the official 
figures for 1958 and 1959 over- 
estimated actual output by factors 
of 16 and 26 percent, respec- 
tively, and that therefore the 
absolute decline from 1959 to 
1960 amounted to only 30 million 
tons (pp. 268, 291). Unfortu- 
nately, the author provides no 
convincing justification for these 
particular assumptions. 

Third, and most serious, the 
author’s estimates for 1961-70 
appear to be quite inconsistent 
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7 Kung-tso T’ung-hsun (Peking), 
Jan. 1, 1961, p. 7; Feb. 1, 1961, 
Pp. 18; No. 11, March 2, 1961, pp. 10, 19. 
See also Mao’s speech before the Working 
Conference of the Central Committee 
on Aug. 9, 1962, in Mao Tse-tung, 
op. cit., p. 427. 

® With respect to this statement, one could 
argue that the 1960 estimate was too high, 
a point which the present author believes 
to have some validity. Nevertheless, 
even the lowest Western estimate of 
Chinese grain output for 1960, i.e., the 
150-million-ton figure given in JEC, 
Economic Profile . . + P. 93, when divided 
by Axilrod’s figure of 677,000,000 
population in that year, still gives an output 
per capita of 222 kilograms, or 10 percent 
more than the 1949 estimate. For other 
arguments that official estimates for the 
earlier years are too low, see Kang Chao, 
Agricultural Production in Communist China, 
Madison, Wis., University of 
Wisconsin frat 1970, pp. 191-213. 


| progression in « 


yith official estimates. Starting 


| with an estimated output of 170 


million tons of grain in 1960, 
Axilrod projects an arithmetic 
itput of some 13 
to 14 million tons a year, arriving 
at an estimated output of 306 mil- 
lion tons for 1970. (One would, in 
passing, remind the author that 
this does not amount to an “8 
percent average annual rate of in- 
crease,” as stated on page 493). 
However, according to an official 
estimate given to Edgar Snow by 
Chou En-lai, grain output in 1970 
was 240 million tons.’ Axilrod’s 
figure of 306 million tons thus ex- 
ceeds the official figure by 66 
million tons, or 27 percent. 

There is still other evidence to 
support the conclusion that Axil- 
rod’s output figures for the 1960's 
are exaggerated. According to a 
New China News Agency release 
of September 24, 1974, the in- 
crease in grain output in the 
period 1965-73 was greater than 
that in 1950-65." Since reported 
grain output was 124.7 million 
tons in 1950 and 257 million tons 
in 1973, this would mean that, 
mathematically, output in 1965 
could not have exceeded 191 mil- 
lion tons." Yet Axilrod’s figure for 
1965 is 238 million tons, 25 per- 
cent above this upper limit. 

So much for the flaws in Axil- 
rod’s grain output series. As for 


a ee Ee Ee Se Se 
*The New York Times, March 6, 1971, 
Deras 
10 Foreign Broadcast Information Service, 
Daily Report: People’s Republic of China 
(Washington, DC), Sept. 25, 1974, p. 4. 
11 Mathematically, if output in 1973 minus 
output in 1965 is greater than output 
in 1965 minus that in 1950, then the sum of 
output in 1950 and 1973 should be 
greater than twice the output in 1965, 
i.€., 1965 output should be less than 
191 million tons—one-half of 382 million 
tons (125 plus 257). For Official data of 
grain output in 1950 and 1973, see 
State Statistical Bureau, Ten Great Years, 
Peking, Foreign Languages Press, 1960, 
P. 119, and FBIS, op. cit. 
Sept. 6, 1974, p. ag, 
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his second major theme, arguing 
an increase in China’s agricultura 
productivity, he runs into a num- 
ber of logical difficulties, begin- 
ning with an apparent misunder. 
standing of the conventional con 
cept of total factor productivity 
According to Axilrod: 


This familiar method defines the 
real agricultural surplus as the 
rate of change of output in excess 
of the rate of change of al! inputs, 
defined as some weighted contri- 
bution to output. The excess or 
surplus, so defined therefore, is 
the yield or product of the sum of 
all the inputs. The ratio of the ex- 
cess or deficit as the case may be 
to the total inputs is the total fac- 
tor productivity, or the result or 
embodiment of technical change, 
so defined (p. 173; emphasis 
added). 


Now, total factor productivity is 
neither a measure of “real agri- 
cultural surplus” nor “a ratio of 
the excess or deficit . . . to total 
inputs.” It is simply an index of 
efficiency in combining all the in- 
puts, measured by that portion of 
the growth of output not accounted 
for by the growth of inputs.’ 

The author’s confusion over 
total factor productivity has led 
him to formulate his own concept 
of productivity, according to 
which productivity is measured 
by the ratio of agricultural output 
not consumed by agricultural 
labor to agricultural output con- 
sumed by agricultural labor (pp. 
186-87). Conceptually, this ratio 
has the defect that it could change 
quite independently of any change 


of the concept, see M. Ishaq Nadiri, 

“Some Approaches to the Theory and 
Measurement of Total Factor Productivity: 
A Survey,” Journal of Economic Literature 
(Pittsburgh), December 1970, pp. 1137-77. 
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12 For a summary of various formulations# 
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output or in real labor input. 
1 take an extreme hypothetical 
se, let us suppose that the entire 
itput is cotton and that the agri- 
Itural labor force is being fed 
th imported grain. Under Axil- 
d's formulation, productivity in 
is case would approach infinity 
ause the denominator of the 
tio, i.e., domestic output con- 
aimed by the agricultural labor 
rce, is zero. This, of course, is 
onsense. 
Moreover, even if we ignore this 
mnceptual defect, there are at 
ast three serious errors in the 
ithor’s method of estimation. 
rst, consumption of the agri- 
Itural labor force (in the au- 
or’s terminology, “consumption 
agricultural labor force input” 
-line 4 in Table 23, p. 187) is 
roneously treated as if it were 
ynonymous with agricultural out- 
t consumed by the agricultural 
bor force, whereas the two are 
early not the same. Agricultura! 
bor force consumption includes 
ot only agricultural products but 
‘so products and services pro- 
ded by nonagricultural sectors, 
i% salt, coal, medical care, 
jousing, etc. Second, this error is 
mpounded when the author de- 
Ss consumption of the agricul- 
ral labor force from an estimate 
f total food consumption (line 2 
1 Table 23, p. 187), thereby 
tistakenly identifying tota/ con- 
mption of the agricultural labor 
»rce with the food consumption 
f that force. Third, even if we 
rant that food consumption by 
ne agricultural labor force is an 
ceptable approximation of agri- 
ultural output consumed by agri- 
uitural labor, Axilrod’s method 
f estimating the volume of such 
allege is faulty. The author 
ives at his estimates by multi- 
ying total food consumption in 
"hina by the ratio of agricultural 


Projections Based on the Axilrod Model 


Indexes of growth 
Net agricultural output 
Net value added, agriculture 
Net value added, industry 


Other data 


Share of industrial net value added 
in total net value added (percent) 

Share of industrial labor in total 
labor force (percent) 


labor to nonagricultural popula- 
tion (lines 2 to 4 in Table 23, p. 
187). Because this ratio is de- 
rived from two components of the 
tota/ population, rather than from 
one component and the totality of 
population, its application to total 
food consumption yields a result 
with no economic meaning.” 

The third major theme of Axil- 
rod’s study concerns the basic 
differences between the develop- 
ment strategies of the “two ten- 
dencies,” i.e., the Maoist and 
Liuist lines. He has constructed 
simple models to describe the dif- 
fering features of the two lines; 
however, these models have little 
empirical significance since they 
do not tell us which development 
strategy the Communist leader- 
ship was actually following at what 
stage and why. Nor, for that 
matter do they provide any new 
insights into the technique of 
model-building, since they are 
simple mechanical models whose 
workings depend entirely on the 
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13 The logical difficulty can be 
demonstrated by a hypothetical case in 
which the agricultural labor force is greater 
than the size of the rest of the population. 
In this case, the ratio of the former to the 
latter exceeds unity. Multiplying it by 
total food consumption, one gets an 
estimate of food consumption by the 
agricultural labor force that exceeds food 
consumption by the entire population. 
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1970 1980 
100 189 
100 1,159 
100 639 

51 36 
24 28 


values assigned to the variables. 
The dangers inherent in mechani- 
cal models of this kind can be 
illustrated by the peculiar results 
produced by the model Axilrod 
uses in making his projections. 
Based on the author’s projections 
of labor input, productivity, net 
value added, and net output in 
agriculture and industry for 1970- 
84 (p. 507), one can derive the 
indicators for the period 1970-80 
shown in the accompanying table. 
These indicators reveal two per- 
plexing problems in the author's 
projection model. First, one no- 
tices that “net value added” in 
agriculture increases by 1,059 
percent, while output increases by 
only 89 percent. This implies a 
very sharp decline in material in- 
puts, which seems improbable in 
view of the increasing use of 
chemical fertilizers, machinery 
and equipment, and pesticides in 
agriculture. Second, one notices 
a much more rapid rate of growth 
of net value added in agriculture 
than in industry. 't follows from 
this, as the last two items in the 
table show, that industry's share 
in total net value added would fall 
from 51 percent in 1970 to 36 
percent in 1980, while its share 
in the total labor force would in- 
crease by only a few percentage 
points. In short, China would be 
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less industrialized in 1980 than 
in 1970—a conclusion which 
would contradict not only the 
PRC’s own past experience but 
also the experience of the indus- 
trialized nations.” 

The peculiar results of these 
projections are due in part to the 
author’s rather unconventional 
definition of “net value added” as 
net output minus labor input. 
Whatever the rationale for this 
definition, one cannot deduct 
labor input measured in millions 
of workers from net output meas- 
ured in millions of tons, as the 
author does (in Table 51, p. 507). 

In addition to these major diffi- 
culties, there are many other 
minor shortcomings in the study. 
For example, the author equates 
“total deductible nonlabor costs 
of production” with “total invest- 


4On the development experience of 
other nations, see Simon Kuznets, 
Economic Growth of Nations, Cambridge, 
Mass., Harvard University Press, 1971, 
pp. 143-98. 


ment” (see line 10 of his Table 
34, p. 243), whereas the two are 
entirely different concepts; in his 
discussion of income distribution 
and productivity, he treats asser- 
tions as if they were empirical 
findings; and he fails to define 
many of the terms used in his 
study, such as “profit consump- 
tion function” (p. 142), “indus- 
trial accumulation of agricultural 
capacity” (p. 143), and ‘‘non- 
standard of living productive ca- 
pacity” (p. 525). Even the editing 
leaves much to be desired, as evi- 
denced by the bibliography. Here, 
A. Eckstein has been renamed E. 
Alexander; publishers, places of 
publication, and publication dates 
have been listed in some cases 
and left out in others; and there 
are gross errors (e.g., “Hui Pien” 
is the Chinese word for “a com- 
pendium,” not the name of an 
author, and William Hinton’s piece 
on Fanshan certainly could not 
have been included in the Co/- 
lected Works of Liu Shao-ch’i). 
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In many ways, research on th 
Chinese economy is similar t 
archeological work. To push back 
the frontier of Knowledge, ther 
can be no substitute for patien 
digging and the systematic sort 
ing out and checking of fragmen 
tary information. Then there i 
the task of putting these a 
together in a logically consistent 
and empirically relevant frame- 
work, and of generating and test- 
ing hypotheses about the struc- 
tural relations among the various 
pieces and about changes in these 
relationships over time. The au- 
thors of the papers in the JEC 
volume, as well as Mr. Howe, have 
obviously gone through such a 
process with great care, painstak- 
ing effort, and technical compe- 
tence, and | would recommend 
the former to all serious scholars 
and intelligent laymen and the 
latter to professionals. However, 
Axilrod’s book should be avoided 
by all except those qualified to 
detect and avoid its many pitfalls. 
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_ GOMULKA 


THE EDITORS: Mr. Hans- 
ob Stehle’s review of the 
k, Gomulka,  Politische 
graphie (Gomulka, Politi- 
Biography), by Peter 
na, in Problems of Com- 
nism, July-August 1974, 
a piece of irresponsible 
ting in which the reviewer, 
tead of taking issue with 
statements of Mr. 

na he does not find con- 
cing, argues with state- 
nts he does not like. His 
uments contain nothing 
rhetoric, misinformation, 
1 confusion. It is untrue 
‘'t Mr. Raina does not dis- 
s “the national element 
Gomulka’s makeup.” On 
contrary, he mentions it 
te a few times in his 
ok. It is also untrue that 
in writing about Gomulka’s 
2 in the Warsaw uprising 
1944, Mr. Raina does not 
tion his source and 
‘isrepresents” Gomulka’s 
itude. In fact, he names 
source—the letter of 
ary 12, 1944, which is 
: same document that Mr. 


Stehle “discovered” for the 
readers of his review. More- 
over, | do not think that Mr. 
Raina is “misrepresenting” 
Gomulka’s statements in this 
letter (although | do not 
agree that Gomulka can be 
solely blamed for the fate 
of the uprising and its par- 
ticipants). Perhaps Mr. Stehle 
should read the whole letter 
—comprising six chapters 
and almost 15 pages—in- 
stead of concentrating on the 
last few paragraphs. 

| agree with Mr. Stehle 
that the readers would like 
to know about “the profound 
shock and aftereffect suf- 
fered . . . by Gomulka per- 
sonally, when the Moscow- 
dominated Comintern  dis- 
solved their [the Polish Com- 
munists’] party in 1938.” 
But what do we know about 
it? We can only speculate. 
If one cares to read Mr. 
Raina’s book carefully, it is 
quite obvious how Gomulka 
was shaped by “develop- 
ments in the Soviet Union 
and in world communism.” 

There is no question in 


CORRECTION 


my mind but that Mr. Raina 
has made a very thorough 
and serious study of Go- 
mulka. My only wish is that 
he does not take Mr. Stehle’s 
remarks to heart. A person 
who labels Gomulka a “par- 
tisan,” who talks about this 
man’s undocumented  wor- 
ries, obsessions, and inde- 
pendent policy toward the 
FRG, is guilty of either ig- 
norance or irresponsibility in 
his reporting. | would cer- 
tainly trade his kind of 
scholarship for Mr. Raina’s 
“naiveté.” 


WLODZIMIERZ ROZENBAUM 
Division of Social and 
Behavioral Sciences 

Indiana University at 
Kokomo 


MR. STEHLE REPLIES: With- 
out referring to Mr. Rozen- 
baum’s personal attack, 
which by itself reveals his 
approach to be an emotional 
one similar to Mr. Raina’s, | 
want to state the following: 


In some copies of the March-April 1975 issue of Problems 
of Communism, the photographs of Soviet party figures 


V. |. Dolgikh and G. V. Romanov on page 20 were in- 
advertently switched. Dolgikh is wearing a dark tie and 
a lapel pin, while Romanov appears in a striped tie and 


lapel pin. 


First, to mention only “a 
few times” in a biography of 
Gomulka the national ele- 
ment in his makeup, as Mr. 
Raina does, is to neglect a 
basic thread in the Polish 
leader's character. In the 
Polish version of his book 
(p. 91), Raina insists even 
more strongly than in the 
German edition (p. 116) that 
Gomulka was not at all a 
“national” Communist, but 
“only a stubborn and limited 


doctrinaire” (emphasis add- 
ed). 

Second, | repeat that 
Raina fails to state “the 


exact source” for his repre- 
sentation of Gomulka’s views 
in 1944. It is true that he 
refers (without any date in 
the German version of his 
book) to the letter which 
Gomulka wrote to Moscow. 
However, he cites it as a 
document “existing in the 
archives of the Central Com- 
mittee” (where it can hardly 
be verified by Western his- 
torians), thus concealing the 
fact that the full text of the 
letter is accessible, having 
been printed and published 
already in 1958. Anyone who 
reads the published text and 
compares it with Raina’s 
abbreviated representation 
can easily see how misilead- 
ing Raina’s version and in- 
terpretation are, particularly 
with respect to Gomulka’s 
clearly expressed apprehen- 
sion that Moscow and “its” 
Poles (the ZPP) could pro- 
voke “confusion” in Poland. 


(See my essay in William E. 
Griffith, Ed., Communism in 
Europe: Continuity, Change, 
and the Sino-Soviet Dispute, 
Cambridge, Mass., M.I.T. 
Press, 1964, pp. 93 ff.) 

Third, we know a lot 
about the shock suffered by 
the Polish Communists (in- 
cluding Gomulka) after the 
dissolution of their party in 
1938. (See, e.g., the docu- 
mented study by Marian 
Malinowski in Z pola Walki, 
No. 3, 1968). The way Mr. 
Raina pictures the political- 
historical environment of the 
Stalin era, however, is rather 
astonishing. To cite one of 
many examples, he states 
(on p. 83) that Stalinism be- 
gan in 1944-45 and “con- 
tinued without interruption” 
after Gomulka’s first removal 
from the party leadership in 
1949; however, directly after 
that (p. 89), we are in- 
structed that it “would be 
wrong to call Stalinist” the 
period between 1950 and 
1955! 

Finally, as | acknowledged 
in my review, Mr. Raina had 
collected many revealing and 
even new biographical de- 
tails about Gomulka. This 
made his book worth com- 
menting on. But it would 
have been irresponsible to 
remain silent about its short- 
comings and errors, which 
are substantial. 


MR. HANSJAKOB STEHLE 
Rome Correspondent for 
Die Zeit (Hamburg) 
Sen ee eee 


ABSEES 


TO THE EDITORS: Professor 
John A. Armstrong, reviewer 
of K. S. Grushevoi’s book, 
Togda, v sorok p2rvom (Then, 
in '41), in your March-April 
1975 issue, states that “no 
single Western periodical or 
group of periodicals even 
purports to review all Soviet 
books dealing with the poli- 
tics and society of the Soviet 
Union” (p. 86) and goes 
on to complain that such 
books are but “noticed hap- 
hazardly.” 

Even though active in So- 
viet studies, he has_ ob- 
viously not heard of ABSEES, 
the Soviet and East European 
Abstracts Series edited and 
published at the University of 
Glasgow on_ behalf of 
NASEES, the National Asso- 
ciation for Soviet and East 
European Studies. Nor have 
you put him right on this 
score. Since 1970 we have 
abstracted Soviet and East 
European books on the order 
of 400 per year, in addition 
to some 3,000 abstracts of 
articles. 

In fact, an abstract of 
Grushevoi’s memoir appeared 
in our issue of January 1975, 
i.e., prior to the publication 
of Professor Armstrong’s re- 
view. And, incidentally, the 
1974 version of the book is 
a second edition. 

It would be kind if you 
told Mr. Armstrong and your 
readers that the situation 
in following Soviet publica- 
tions is not as gloomy as he 


implied. Of course, an ab- 
stract is not a proper review, 
and we dare not claim to 
survey a// the relevant books. 


VLADIMIR V. KUSIN 
Editor of ABSEES, 
Glasgow, Scotland 


PROF. ARMSTRONG _ RE- 
PLIES: Mr. Kusin’s reminder 
of the ABSEES coverage is 
timely. | have been ac- 
quainted with it since its 
inception and should have 
mentioned the ABSEES as a 
valuable aid to Sovietologists. 

Nevertheless, as he recog- 
nizes, there is a considerable 
difference between abstracts 
and reviews. In fact, if the 
ABSEES coverage of Grus- 
hevoi had reached me _ in 
time (the January issue was 
accessioned by our univer- 


sity library on March 26, 
long after my review was 
submitted), | should have 


been tempted to mention it 
to demonstrate my main 
point. The abstract appears, 
in fact, under the heading 
“Military.” Apart from re- 
marks (which | regard as ex- 
aggerated) on the  book’s 
importance for Brezhnev’s 
biography, the 200 words 
concentrate on the book’s 
significance for World War II 
history. As | emphasize in 
my review, this is precisely 
the fate which | feared for 
Grushevoi’s memoir, whereas 
in fact its major significance 
consists of the light it throws 
on the regional apparatus 


and its elite. In reemphas 
ing this point, | intend no d 
paragement of the devot 
work of bibliographers a 
abstracters, who are nec 
sarily guided by Soviet titl 
and classifications; but | c 
tinue to find it extremely r 
grettable that books of t 
kind are rarely scrutiniz 
by specialists capable of d 
tinguishing their small 
crucially important politic 
elements. 

Mr. Kusin’s revelation the 
the volume | reviewed is i 
fact a second edition is mor 
to the point. One of the mos 
useful techniques in analyz 
ing Soviet books on politicé 
affairs is comparison of suc 
cessive editions. Since recei 
ing his helpful remarks, — 
have not had time to ma 
the word-for-word compar 
son the two editions deserv 
but even my hurried e 
amination indicates that th 
second significantly enhanc 
the role of the police, specif 
cally USSR Interior Minist 
N. A. Shchelokov. Brezhnev’ 
own image is very slightl 
altered: in early 1972 he wa 
remembered for encoura 
ing his comrades by 
“merry joke’; in 1974 thi 
has become a “cordial word. 
But perhaps this minor met. 
morphosis reflects the co 
pany he has been keeping. 


JOHN A. ARMSTRON 
Professor of Political Scienc 
University of Wisconsi 
Madison, Wisconsi 
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he Rise of 


By Arnold Hottinger 

n April 30, 1974, five days after the suc- 
| / cessful armed forces uprising against the 
| regime of Marcello Caetano, the Secretary 
General of the Communist Party of Portugal, Alvaro 
Cunhal, returned to Lisbon from exile abroad. Offi- 
jally he came “from Paris,” but those in the know 
bre aware that he had only changed planes there 
nd had actually begun his journey from Prague. 
“To greet the returning Communist leader, small 
groups of party members, with banners indicating 
their places of origin, had been brought to the air- 
port from the industrial sections of greater Lisbon 
and from outlying districts south of the Tajo River. 
In addition, inscriptions on the walls of city buildings 
had urged the general populace to go to the airport 
and join in the welcome. However, the name Alvaro 
nhal was still unknown to many Portuguese, and 
fewer than 2,000 turned out for the occasion. 

The Army had sent several truckloads of security 
troops, and there were also some light tanks stand- 
ing by. After the plane’s arrival, there was a moment 
of tension when the tanks advanced toward the 
owd of welcomers blocking the area in front of 
= closed glass doors of the airport lobby. But the 
party members had been ordered to treat the soldiers 
S friends, and on the initiative of their group 
paders the waiting delegations broke into loud 
applause. The crowd joined in the applause and 
pened a path for the tanks to move up to the lobby 


r. Hottinger is correspondent of the Neue Zurcher 
Meitung (Zurich) for the Iberian Peninsula and au- 
thor of several books on the Arab World and Franco 
Spain, most recently Spain in Transition: Prospects 
d Policies, 1974. Stationed in Madrid, he has 
tlose/y followed the course of the revolution in Por- 
gal and visited that country just before putting the 
shing touches on the accompanying article. 


Portugal’s Communists 


entrance. Red flags were hoisted on the tanks, and 
girls handed out red carnations to the soldiers and 
bystanders. 

Shortly thereafter, Cunhal—lean, sinewy, and 
extremely photogenic, with a furrowed face, white 
mane, and black eyebrows—emerged from the 
arrival lobby and was lifted onto a tank. While the 
crowd broke into wild applause, a few women 
sobbed in the background, overjoyed that their sons, 
exiled for many years, had returned with Cunhal. 

In a brief speech, the Communist leader proposed 
a five-point program which, he said, was basic for 
the moment. The five points were: (1) to consolidate 
the gains achieved by the Armed Forces Movement 
(Movimento das Forgas Armadas—-MFA) and make 
them irreversible; (2) to secure full democratic 
freedom, including freedom for political parties; 
(3) to put an end to colonial wars; (4) to fulfill the 
most urgent needs of the workers; and (5) to 
guarantee free elections for a Constitutional Assem- 
bly. Cunhal also did not fail to pay full tribute to the 
MFA and its role in toppling the old regime.’ 

From that moment on, the PCP has been a major 
force in Portuguese politics—and at times has even | 
appeared to be the most important one. It has | 
managed to elevate its representatives and sympa- 
thizers to leading positions in the mass media. It 
has seized the initiative in the trade unions. It has 
succeeded in turning the Portuguese Democratic 
Movement (Movimento Democratico Portugués— 
MDP), which initially included all the democratic 
opposition parties, into a front group consisting only | 
of its own allies and dominated by the party; and 
through the front it has secured an interim position 


1 Speech reprinted in Alvaro Cunhal, A Revolucao Portuguesa 
(The Portuguese Revolution), Lisbon, Publicacdes Dorn Quixote, 1975, 
pp. 185 ff. This volume is a useful collection of Cunhnal’s speecnes 
and interviews prior to and after the April 1974 revolution. 
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of leadership in the local administrative structures | sectors and at various levels of national life in the 
(Juntas de Freguesia, or Municipal Councils). Per- | wake of the 1974 uprising. However, it was alsa 
haps most important of all, it has successfully | due in large measure to the advantages the part 
established and maintained good relations with | enjoyed by virtue of its long and tenacious under 


powerful elements in the MFA. ground struggle against the successive regimes Of 
Antonio de Oliveira Salazar and Marcello Caetano 


: = which lent credibility to its claim to have been the 
The Pre-1974 Role of the PCP main force responsible for the overthrow of the 
“fascist dictatorship.” Hence, to understand the 
Most observers were amazed at the ability of | party’s quick success, it is first necessary to look 
the PCP to emerge from nearly five decades of | back at the history of its activities prior to the MFA’s 
underground existence and almost overnight begin | seizure of power. 
to appear and act as one of the main political forces Founded in 1921, the PCP was forced to ga 
in Portugal. In part, this sudden rise to a major | underground after only five years of existence fol 
position of influence was achieved through the | lowing the 1926 military coup d’état by Gomes dé 
party’s effective and simultaneous action in key | Costa that led to the establishment of the Salaza 


& 
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Lisbon 


Alva | : Er. 
varo Cunhal, Secretary-General of the Portuguese Communist Party, is helped onto a tank at the 


airport after his return from exile on April 30, 1975 


—Henri Bureau/Sygma 


ictatorship.? With its leaders either imprisoned or 
exile, the party nevertheless began an unremitting 
ampaign of clandestine opposition to the regime 
the early 1930’s and thereafter made repeated 
orts to form a common front with all parties 
d groups whose aim it was to bring down the 
ictatorship. Until after World War Il, however, 
ese efforts remained largely ineffectual in the 
of severe official repression of all political 
tivities outside the single legally-recognized party 
ganization, the National Union (Unido Naciona/). 
The postwar period afforded the party slightly 
eater leeway to pursue its efforts for a united 
nti-government front of democratic forces. In view 
the World War Il victory of the democracies, 
salazar instituted a new electoral system which, 
hhough organized in such a way that the opposition 
ould not win, did at least grant opposition groups 
mited freedom to criticize the government and 
onduct electoral propaganda during periods of a 
weeks preceding presidential or National As- 
sembly elections. The result of this unique system 
that the opposition forces were periodically 
ived and given a temporary opportunity to raise 
eir voices, albeit in a more or less muffled manner. 
e Communists, of course, were not allowed to 
articipate as a party in these limited electoral 
tivities and hence were obliged to work within the 
ther opposition groups—democrats, liberals, old 
epublicans, and socialists—-whom they sought to 
raw into a common front. Nevertheless, they con- 
sistently played an important role in the various 
pposition fronts that came into being during the 
1950’s and 1960’s.* 
The high point of the opposition’s efforts to 
ing down the Salazar regime by legal means was 
eached in the electoral campaign of 1958, in which 
e Communists joined with other opposition forces 
supporting the presidential candidacy of General 
berto Delgado against the nominee of Salazar’s 
ational Union. Though defeated, Delgado came 
lose enough to an electoral victory to cause 


# Salazar became Finance Minister (with extraordinary powers) 
1928 and assumed the premiership in 1932, holding the latter 
position Continuously until 1968. Although the 1933 Constitution 
ded for a president elected every seven years, the presidency 
relegated to a subordinate position under Premier Salazar, who 
d the real reins of power. 
- 3On the role of the opposition under Salazar, see Hugh Kay, 
and Modern Portugal, London, Eyre and Spottiswoode, 1970, 
329-96, for a portrayal sympathetic to Salazar; and Mario Soares, 
Portugal bailioné, un témoignage (Muzzied Portugal, A 
onial), Paris, Calmann-Lévi, 1972, for the viewpoint of the 
sition. 
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Salazar to decide that henceforth the President 


should be chosen by an Electoral Assembly and 
only elections to the National Assembly, a mainly 
consultative body, would continue to be conducted 
by popular vote. 

As time went on, a gradual change in the nature 
of the opposition tended to work to the Communists’ 
advantage. The old republicans who had known the 
pre-1926 Portuguese Republic and wished to restore 
a similar system were increasingly replaced in the 
opposition ranks by a younger generation of Por- 
tuguese who had no personal experience of the 
republican period (1910-26) and whose image of 
democrary no longer derived from the Portuguese 
past but rather from the contemporary history of 
other European states. This new generation, em- 
bittered by the tyrannical character and methods 
of the Salazar and Caetano regimes, tended to gravi- 
tate toward the more extremist opposition tenden- 
cies, and these, according to the government itself, 
were to be found in the programs of the PCP and 
a few armed-action groups of the anarchist variety.‘ 

Among the radical groups, the Communists were 
apparently feared most by Salazar’s secret police 
(the Policia Internacional de Estado, or PIDE), which 
aimed its most brutal and severe measures of re- 
pression against them. Paradoxically, however, this 
very fact tended to enhance the prestige of the 
Communists among the underground forces of oppo- 
sition, especially in the eyes of the younger elements. 
Thus, during the 1960’s, the PCP came to be looked 
upon as the backbone of the opposition against 
“fascism,” and it was able to influence extensively— 
and to a certain degree to maneuver—the groups 
and parties cooperating with it.” 


4 The latter included the League of Union and Revolutionary Action 
(LUAR), organized by left-wing Army officers in 1966, and another 
extremist group calling itself Armed Revolutionary Action (ARA). 

5 Since April 1974, the Communists have published an abundance 
of literature concerning their underground struggle and martyrs. 
Some titles are: A Defesa Acusa, Os comunistas portugueses perante 
a policia e os tribunais fascistas (The Defense Accuses. Portuguese 
Communists Before the Police and the Fascist Courts), Lisbon, 
Edicdes Avante, 1975, containing statements made by 15 
Communists on trial before Salazar‘s and Caetano’s courts; José 
Dias Coelho, A Resistencia em Portuga/ (The Resistance in Portugal), 
Porto, Editorial Inova, 1974, a new edition of a publication originally 
written underground; and several paperbacks—Aida Paula, Com a 
certeza de quem vencer (With the Certainty of One Who Will Win); 
Domingos Fernandes de Carvalho, Luta de Corticeiros (Struggie of the 
Cork Collectors); and A.A. Tereso, Fuga de Caxias no carro biindado 
de Salazar (Flight from Caxias in Salazar’s Armored Car)-—all 
published as part of a series entitled Episodios da Resistencia 
Antifascista contados por quantos a viveram (Episodes of Anti-F ascist 
Resistance Told by Those Who Survived), Lisbon, Ediciones sociais, 
1974. 
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In the late 1960’s, disunity developed in the 
opposition camp between the Communists and the 
Democratic Socialists led by Mario Soares. During 
the campaign period preceding the 1969 National 
Assembly elections, the two groups failed to come 
to an electoral understanding and consequently went 
into the elections with separate lists of candidates: 
one put forward by a Communist-led electoral front, 
the Democratic Electoral Commission (Commissao 
Democratica Eleitoral—CDE); the other, by the 
Democratic Socialist-controlled front, the Electoral 
Commission of Democratic Union (Commissao 
Eleitoral de Unido Democratica—CEUD).° Soares, 
however, was subsequently forced into political 
exile as part of a renewed crackdown on opposition 
party activities, and by the time the 1973 Assembly 
elections took place, unity had been restored in the 
opposition camp with the CDE clearly in command.’ 
As observers noted even then, the CDE was to a 
large extent directed by the PCP.° 

The Communists’ long record as a leading force 
in the underground opposition to the Salazar and 
Caetano regimes unquestionably placed them in an 
advantageous position when they were restored to 
legality following the MFA’s seizure of power in 
April 1974. Their old associations with “all demo- 
crats” provided them with numerous valuable points 
of contact and influence in the new regime. In 
particular, they had close connections with the group 
of left-oriented Christians and Marxist economists 
around Francisco Pereira de Moura, who was later 
to become a Minister Without Portfolio in the first 
government completely instituted by the MFA (in 


ees 


® On the disagreement between Soares and the Communists 
preceding the 1969 elections, see Soares, op. Cit., p. 245, and the 
documentary volume cited there: As Eleigoes de Outubro de 1969 
(The Elections of October 1969), Lisbon, Publ. Europa America, 1970, 
especially pp. 63 ff. 

7 On the platform of the opposition in the 1973 elections and 
especially the relationship of the Opposition to the Armed Forces 
Movement, see Avelino Rodrigues, Cesario Borga, and Mario Cardoso, 
O Movimento dos Capitdes e o 25 de Abril (The Captains’ Movement 
and the 25th of April), Lisbon, Mordes editores, 1974, chap. 4. The 
1973 theses of the Opposition have appeared in a four-volume 
publication: 3° Congresso da Oposig¢ao democratica, Aveiro, 4a 8 de 
Abril de 1973 (The Third Congress of the Democratic Opposition 
Aveiro, April 4-8, 1973), Lisbon, Seara Nova, 1974. For the Basitiens 
of the opposition in all elections from 1945 through 1973, see 
Eleicdes Legislativas, Subsidios Para a historia da vida portuguesa 
1945-1973 (Legislative Elections, Supplements for the History of 
Portuguese Life, 1945-1973), Lisbon, Edigdes Delfos 1973 (first 
Published underground). 

® See the following reports b 
ZUrcher Zeitung (Zurich): “Ele 
June 30, 1973; “The Portu 
Aug. 22, 1973; and 


y the author published in the Neuve 
ction Preparations in Portugal,” 
guese Opposition Is Losing Its Patience,” 
“Further Polarization in Portugal,” Nov. 4, 1973. 


Mario Soares, leader of the Portuguese Socialist 
Party, on the morrow of the April 1975 elections i. 
Portugal. 


—Bo Bojesen/Photoreporters; 


March 1975), and with Mario Murteira, who became 
Minister of Economic Coordination. The former had 
headed the CDE list of candidates in the electora 
campaigns of both 1969 and 1973. 

The Communists’ leading position within the 
general democratic opposition also proved of grea 
value in enabling them to gain a strong initial foot 
hold in the machinery of local government following 
the overthrow of the old regime. Under Salaza 
and Caetano, the municipal councils and other loca 
government organs had been thoroughly dominated 
by members of the single state party (the Nationa 
Union, renamed Popular National Action in 1970) 
Following the MFA’s seizure of power, however} 
these officials were purged en masse and replaced 
by provisional municipal presidents and municipa 
commissions drawn chiefly from the ranks of the 
democratic opposition, organized as the Portuguese 
Democratic Movement/Democratic Electoral Com} 
mission (Movimento Democratico Portugués / Com 
missao Democratica Eleitoral—MDP/CDE). As @ 


major element within the MDP/CDE, the Commu 


| 
| 


ts were awarded a substantial share of these 

al government appointments. 

In addition to these advantages, the Communists 
efited from an already strongly-entrenched posi- 
in the labor unions, where they had constantly 
ed to keep alive labor opposition to the cor- 
ative state of Salazar and Caetano and to infil- 

e the union leaderships. Under Salazar, the latter 

forts had met with only slight success because 

ion heads, though elected by the union members, 

d to be confirmed in their posts by the state, 

d confirmation was withheld whenever the state 

thorities suspected an elected person of being a 
munist or a Communist sympathizer. After 

stano succeeded Salazar in 1968, however, the 

Zulations were not as consistently enforced, and 

s enabled the Communists to gain control of the 

dership of many of the unions. 

In 1969, the Communists attempted to solidify 

ir position further through the establishment of 

Interunion Commission (Commissdao Intersindical) 

gely dominated by pro-Communist elements, 

ich they tried to utilize for the purpose of mobiliz- 

z the unions against the Caetano regime .The 
mission was then proscribed by the government 

the ground that it was heavily infiltrated by the 
munists, but the PCP nevertheless kept it op- 

ating underground and openly reestablished it 
mediately after the 1974 uprising. It was then 
en the title of Provisional Interunion Commission 
ause its members were not elected; instead, 
were designated from among union leaders 
whom the party could rely, thus ensuring con- 
ued Communist control. 

The situation in the information media was again 

e that the Communists were in an advantageous 

sition to exploit in the wake of the 1974 upheaval, 

d here, too, the causes were partly rooted in the 

St. Over the long period of dictatorship, extreme 

‘satisfaction had developed among journalists 

id others in the press, radio, and television as a 
lt of the rigid official controls imposed on the 

dia. Outside of a few commercial radio stations, 

th radio and television had been pure state 
nopolies, while the media generally had been 
ibjected to an official censorship that was petty, 
ritually deadening, and regarded as scandalous 

1 oppressive even by journalists not opposed to 

2 regime. Moreover, there was no recourse against 

2 censorship because it was exercised by a com- 

ssion of censors whose identities the media were 
ially not supposed to know. 


Having frequented journalistic circles in Portugal 
for years under the old regime, this writer can 
attest that the censorship aroused among those 
working in the media—and indeed among intellec- 
tuals generally—a resentment of the system that 
was only matched by the hatred directed at the state 
secret police. It also created sharp tensions within 
the media between the middle-level and younger 
writers and reporters, many of whom were neither 
reconciled to the existing regime nor corrupted by 
official favors, and the publishers and media execu- 
tives, who generally were. The accumulated anti- 
regime sentiments of the mid-level and younger 
professionals were such that these personnel tended 
increasingly to lean toward the more radical oppo- 
sition groups, including the Communists. 

The MFA uprising finally released these pent-up 
feelings, and at the same time a vacuum was created 
by a sweeping purge of top-level media executives 
tainted by their close association with the old 
regime. Those who had until then been mid-level 
professionals, and who for the most part had by 
now become converted to some form of leftist ide- 
ology, whether moderate or extremist, set up new 
editorial boards that assumed de facto authority 
to set the political line to be followed. In many 
cases, moreover, they were backed up by shop 
committees of printing and technical workers that 
were under Communist control. 


Communist Influence in the MFA 


All the factors described above helped the Com- 
munists to achieve their rise to major influence in 
Portuguese politics following the April 1974 up- 
rising, but the party would hardly have been able 
to make such rapid progress and would have found 
its early gains far less easy to consolidate if it 
had not also been able to count on significant 
support within the Armed Forces Movement itself, 
the prime mover in the final overthrow of the old 
regime. !t was the MFA that commanded the 
weapons and therefore the decisive power. 

This poses the question of the extent to which 
the Communists had managed to win covert ad- 
herents within the MFA prior to the 1974 uprising. 
Evidence is admittedly lacking to prove that indi- 
vidual officers who played important roles in the 
MFA were secret members or supporters of the 
PCP. However, there is evidence which suggests 
that Communist ideas had substantially influenced 
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the thinking of important segments of the military, 
particularly the younger, middle-grade officers who 
constituted the real driving force in the MFA. 

One significant indication is that the “Program 
of the Armed Forces,” drawn up just before the 
uprising and published immediately afterward,” 
appeared to be based on some of the same funda- 
mental concepts embodied in the 1965 program 
of the PCP * (still in force in April 1974) and in 
the programs put forward by the Communist-led 
opposition front (CDE) in the pre-electoral cam- 
paigns of 1969 and 1973. For example, the MFA 
program cailed for an “‘anti-monopolistic’” economic 
policy, echoing the 1965 PCP program’s call for 
“liquidation of the monopolies.” More important, 
on the subject of the future character of the Portu- 
guese state, the MFA program envisaged a transi- 
tion to “democracy,” and it became clear after the 
uprising that some of the revolutionary officers who 
drew up the program interpreted “democracy” to 
mean something close to the PCP’s conception of it. 

These points of convergence between the ideas 
of the revolutionary officers and those of the PCP 
are not surprising in view of the known fact that 
some of their leaders, who were to become mem- 
bers, first, of the powerful Coordinating Commis- 
sion of the MFA and, later, of the Revolutionary 
Council which became Portugal’s highest decision- 
making body in March 1975, had contacts—initially 
occasional and then systematic—with leaders of the 
underground democratic opposition, who in turn 
were in close touch with members of the PCP." 

Communist influence on the thinking of the revo- 
lutionary officers has been still more Clearly cor- 
roborated by the recent disclosure by some of their 
leaders that certain points in the MFA program, as 
Originally drafted, encountered Opposition from Gen- 
eral Antonio de Spinola, head of the original mili- 
tary Junta, to whom the draft program was presented 
for review just before the uprising.” The contro- 


en 


* This document has been individually published as Well as 
reproduced in many places. See, e.g., Amadeo José de Freitas, 
Setembro 28, a negra madrugada (September 28, The Black Dawn) 
Lisbon, no Publisher, 1973, pp. 18 ff. 

© Programa do Partido Comunista Portugués ( Program of the 
Portuguese Communist Party), Lisbon, Edicdes Avante, 1974, This 
Program was first published Underground in 1965, and a second 
Underground edition was Published in 1970. 

1 See Rodrigues et a/., Op. Cit., pp. 205 #. 

#2 Interview with three leading revolutionary officers—Colonel 
(now General) Otelo Saraiva de Carvalho, Major Vitor Alves, and 
Captain Vasco Lourenco—broadcas} on Portuguese television on April 
25, 1975, first anniversary of the 1974 uprising; reprinted in h 
Republica (Lisbon), May 7, 1975, pp. 13-14 and 18. 


versy involved, above all, the question of Portugal’s 
African colonies, with Spinola insisting on “self. 
determination,” while the revolutionary officers 
were already thinking in terms of “immediate in: 
dependence,” as called for in the program of the 
PCP. Similarly, Spfnola insisted that the tern 
“fascists,” which had been used in the draft pro: 
gram and in most PCP statements with reference 
to the Salazar/Caetano regime, be deleted. Spinola 
who was then in the driver’s seat, had his way, bul 
the controversy was nonetheless revealing of the 
thinking of the revolutionary officers. 

It should be noted here that the influence of 
radical-leftist ideas had become strong not onl 
in the Army but even more so in the Navy, which 
came to be regarded following the April 1974 up 
rising as the “reddest” of the Portuguese armed 
services. This was apparently true not just among 
the noncommissioned ranks of seamen, most o' 
whom stemmed from poor fishermen’s backgrounds 
and had good reason to be dissatisfied with the 
existing social system, but among many of the 
officers as well. Commenting on this phenomeno 
in a May 1975 interview, Admiral Vitor Crespo, whe 
had been Portuguese High Commissioner for Mo 
zambique at the time of the uprising and late 
became a member of the Revolutionary Council 
remarked: 


In the Fleet we have developed these ideas fo 
15 years. . . . Books in foreign languages were 
never forbidden in Portugal. Under the old regime 
whoever understood French or English could read 
any book he wanted. 


Crespo’s statement appeared to confirm that radical 
leftist ideologies had been an important ingredient 
in the buildup of opposition within the Navy to the 
Salazar and Caetano regimes. 


The PCP Since the Uprising 


These, then, were the principal background fac-§ 
tors that contributed to the Communists’ immediatel 
successes in the wake of the MFA’s assumption of 
power. Now it is necessary to assess what the party 
has subsequently been able to accomplish by way 
of consolidating and extending its initial gains. | 

From the first, the PCP leadership recognized 
$e eee 


13 /bid., p. 5. 


lt a@ May Day 1975 rally in a Lisbon stadium, Portuguese President Costa Gomes stands at the | 


10nes, with Prime Minister Vasco Goncalves and Admiral José Pinheiro de Azevedo seated to his left 
1d Communist chief Alvaro Cunhal standing with folded arms to his rear. 


at the party’s future role depended above all on 
s ability to preserve collaborative relations with 
ve Armed Forces Movement. Therefore, in line 
ith its ideology, the party interpreted the MFA’s 
iain slogan, “Cooperation Between the People and 
ie MFA,” to mean that the PCP, as the self- 
roclaimed “representative of the people,” should 
Xoperate as closely as possible with the military 
adership, and the party has consistently hewed 
» that line ever since. For a party which had spent 
iost of its existence underground and most of 
hose leaders had suffered years of imprisonment, 
xile, and police persecution,** such a course offered 


14 Cunhal himself spent 14 years in prison, seven of them in total 
lation, while other members of the party Central Committee served 
ntences ranging up to 20 years. Cunhal’s escape from the Penicne 


rn 


ison in 1970 together with some of his comrades is c 


ics of the party. On this episode, see report by Marce! Niecergang 
iginally published in Le Monde (Paris), June 1974, as reprinted 
Portuguese in O 25 de Abril na imprensa estrangeira (The 25th 


April in the Foreign Press), Lisbon, Novos Cadernos d. Quixote 


>». 20, 1974, pp. 117 ft. 


—Jean Guyaux. 


not only the best guarantee of future security Dut 
also the best means of achieving political influence 
The party leaders have consequently 
tematic effort to conform to the will < 
the MFA. This would not have been 
ever, had it not been for the points o 
noted earlier between the ideas of the PCP and 
the thinking of a large number of the revolutionary 
officers. 


>» TT) 


practically ral nitiative or de ons that have nant 
received immediate approbation and praise from 


the PCP and its politica! 


other revitalized democratic parties tr oC ia 
st Party (Partido Socialista—PS), and the Popular 
Democratic Party (Partido Popular Democratic 

PPD)—thave occasionally tr to oppo or argu 
sith the anftt re hist ¢ pre ha far areaft 

VV Cc VU « > WU / gS oVU 7 re | Uily 
avoided doing so. This strategy nas Dy a arge 
proven highly beneficial to the party Through it 
close collaboration with members of the military 
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| leadership,” the PCP has had repeated opportunities 
to influence the course of events and move them 
in the direction it desired. This has been evident 
not only at the national and local political levels but 
also in the struggles for control of the unions 
and the media. 

On the political front, it became increasingly 
clear in the first few months of the military regime 
that the MDP/CDE, originally organized as a joint 
movement of all the democratic parties, was actually 
becoming a tool of the PCP. Some of the non- 
Communist groups withdrew to form their own 
separate parties, the already-mentioned Socialist 
Party and Popular Democratic Party. Thereafter, 
by order of the PCP, only those non-Communists 
who supported the party were allowed to remain 
in the MDP/CDE, and it became a typical Com- 
munist-led front designed to capture the votes of 
those reluctant to cast their ballots for candidates 
wearing the PCP label. 

In order to make the MDP/CDE more useful as 
a political instrument, the PCP subsequently insisted 
that that organization be officially recognized as 
a party, which would entitle it not only to field 
its Own candidates in future elections but also to 
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E lection posters of the Portuguese Communist Party 
oe related front organization, the MDP/CDE 
in Lisbon shortly before the April 25 ional 
arena p , 1975, national 


—Bo Bojesen/Photoreporters. 


be represented in the government. This demang 
was strenuously opposed by the PS and PPD, bu 
the MFA leadership decided the dispute in th 
PCP’s favor. This decision prompted many Port 
guese to refer sarcastically to the front organiz 
tion as the “No. 2 Portuguese Communist Party, 
and its showing in the April 1975 elections to th 
Constitutional Assembly, which will be dealt wit 
in more detail later, proved unexpectedly poor: i 
spite of massive campaign propaganda, the front’ 
candidates amassed only four percent of the tot 
vote. Nevertheless, the decision of the militar 
leadership helped the Communists not only to r 
tain their entrenched position in the local gover 
ment structure but also to gain control of th 
economic ministries in the provisional nation 
government, giving the party a decisive voice i 
shaping future economic policy. 

Military influence also helped the Communis 
in their efforts to consolidate their initial contr 
of the union movement through the earlier-me 
tioned Provisional Interunion Commission. Towar 
the end of 1974, the PCP and the unions and unio 
leaders allied with it began pressing for legal actio 
by the government to authorize only a single unio 
organization under the interim leadership of th 
Interunion Commission. This unreasonable deman 
encountered strong opposition from the Socialist 
and other democratic parties, and a bitter struggl 
ensued in January and February 1975 over th 
issue of “Unidade-Unicidade,” or unity vs. uniformi 
of the unions. Instead of a single union organizatio 


15 What connections there may be between individual members of 
the present Revolutionary Council and the PCP are not clear. General 
Vasco dos Santos Gongalves, the present Prime Minister as well as a 
member of the Revolutionary Council, has occasionally been asked 
if he is a party member but has refused to answer the question (e.g. 
see H.U. Kempski, ‘‘Are You a Communist, Mr. General?” an 
interview published in Stiddeutsche Zeitung [Munich], March 25, 1975) 
Some significance may also attach to Goncalves’ reported role in 
connection with an abortive coup attempt against the Salazar regime 
in 1959. Then a captain, Gongalves was reportedly among the group 
of military officers and civilians originally involved in the conspiracy 
but withdrew from it shortly before the coup attempt. His withdrawal 
came after the PCP had refused to join the conspiracy, evidently 
because it was unwilling to sign a pledge of obedience to the military 
junta that was to assume power if the coup was successful. (On this 
episode, see Rodrigues et a/., op. cit., pp. 166-70.) Other officers who 
have been reported to be close to the PCP include Colonel Varela 
Gomes, who once led a military rebellion at Beja on New Year’s 1964; 
and Navy Vice Admirals Rosa Coutinho and Pinheiro de Azevedo. The 
same thing has been said, though probably with less reason, about 
General Otelo Saraiva de Carvalho, who acted as ‘‘coordinator”’ of the 
original “April 25th Movement” and who, in addition to his 
membership on the Revolutionary Council, is currently Commander 


of COPCON (Commando Portugal Continente), the Army’s internal 
security force. 


horized by law, as demanded by the PCP, the 
socialists and their allies pressed for freedom of 
ssociation that could lead to a union federation 
the highest level if the workers themselves wanted 
. After much argument, the Communists again won 
2 battle, with the majority of the Coordinating 

ommission of the MFA deciding in their favor. 
Although the Socialists were given assurances 
at free and secret elections would be held within 
= unions and that in the future the central Inter- 
ion Commission would be chosen in further elec- 
ons participated in by delegates of the unions, the 
ocialists were not satisfied with the outcome be- 
ause they feared that the existing Provisional Inter- 
ion Commission, made up of nonelected members 
gely subservient to the PCP, would be able to 
manipulate” future union elections and hence the 
tire union structure from top to bottom. The 
ecree providing for the future Interunion Com- 
ission and ordering the holding of elections within 
20 days in those unions that had not yet done so 
as finally issued on May 7, 1975."* This set the 
‘age for a continuing struggle for influence within 
= now legally-established unified union structure 
een the Communists and their opponents, with 

e former apparently holding the whip hand.’’ 
The struggle for control of the media has been 
en more intense, and here again the Communists 
ith the undisguised blessing of dominant ele- 
ents in the MFA—have made remarkable ad- 
ances. As noted earlier, predominantly _leftist- 
riented editorial boards had taken over de facto 
dntrol of most of the printed media following the 
olesale purge of the former publishers and top- 
el executives in the wake of the MFA uprising. 
he Communists then proceeded to organize party 
alls within the newspaper and publishing estab- 
shments with a view to gaining contro! of the 
jitorial and administrative boards. Their success 
i this effort was evidenced by a growing number 
‘instances in which “intellectual workers” un- 


46 See Diario de Lisboa (Lisbon), May 7, 1975. 
47 It should be noted, however, that the Communists have not 
fared well in past elections within the unions. Normally there 
been two lists of candidates: List A, composed of nominees 
Dnsored by the Interunion Commission; and List B, representing 
in opposition to it. In a number of instances, especially in the 
inern part of the country, the B lists—which frequently combine 
elements opposed to the Communists, including Socialists as well 
ultraleft groups such as Maoists, Trotskyists, and Anarchists—have 
This was the case in a March 1975 election in the union of bank 
ployees in Porto, where the A list, headed by Avelino Goncalves, 
Important member of the PCP and formerly a minister in the first 
| government, was defeated. 


willing to conform to the line prescribed by the 
Communists and backed up by their MFA allies 
were fired from their jobs by the decision of board 
“plenaries.” 

In the case of the national television and radio 
networks, which had already been under state 
management, the MFA itself intervened directly, 
setting up commissions which at first confined their 
activities to settling disputes but later took over 
actual editorial control. Because of their close ties 
with MFA officers, the Communists thereby gained 
a measure of influence over these media as well. 

The visibly growing Communist influence over 
the media evoked strong protests from the Socialists 
and their democratic allies, who began pressing for 
government action to curb that influence. This 
touched off a five-month struggle over the terms 
of a proposed new press law, the promulgation of 
which was consequently held up until February 26, 
1975. Although the law contained some provisions 
that were not to the Communists’ liking, it never- 
theless confirmed the broad authority of the editorial 
boards over the political line to be followed by their 
respective publications.” 

The promulgation of the press law was followed 
almost immediately by another government action 
which benefited the Communists by making it more 
difficult for any kind of independent or opposition 
journal to survive. Under the old regime al! except 
a few newspapers had been owned by the banks. 
Consequently, with the government’s nationalization 
of the banks on March 11, 1975, these newspapers 
became property of the state. As a result, the only 
independent journals that remained were three non- 
bank-owned newspapers that had already been in 
the opposition under the Caetano regime: the 
Socialist-controlled Republica, headed by Rau! Rego; 
O Primeiro de Jenero, published in the northern 
city of Porto; and the weekly Expresso, headed by 
Pinto Balsemao. 


18 Relevant parts of the law are quoted in Francisco S. Costa and 
Antonio P. Rodrigues, Eds., O Caso Republica: Documentos, entrevistas, 
comentarios (The Case of Republica: Documents, interviews, and 
Commentaries), Lisbon, published by the editors, 1975, pp. 57-68. 

The Communists and extreme left groups were not satisfied with tne 
law because it failed to give the printing workers, along with the 
editorial boards, a voice in determining editorial policy, and they 
have since been agitating for a new law that would do so. Some of the 
more radical MFA officers have supported this position. Notably, 
General Saraiva de Carvalho has been quoted as approving tne 
printing workers’ seizure of the Socialist newspaper Repdbiica 
(about which more below) on the ground that “the workers had tne 
right to expel the administrators and directors if they disagreed with 
the pro-Socialist orientation of the paper’ (Lisbon report published in 
Vanguardia (Barcelona), July 13, 1975). 
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Following their striking success in the April 1975 
elections to the Constitutional Assembly, the Social- 
ists stepped up their fight against the Communists 
in the information field, demanding an end to what 
Republica denounced as “manipulation of the 
media.” *? Communist printers soon retaliated by seiz- 
ing the newspaper’s offices in the latter part of May, 
and when the Socialists attempted to regain control, 
Army paratroopers intervened, and Republica was 
closed down by order of the MFA.” Virtually the same 
process occurred in the case of a Catholic-operated 
Lisbon radio station.” 

In all these areas, the PCP’s ability to influence 
events to its own advantage by virtue of its col- 
laboration with the MFA has been manifest. It 
becomes even more evident, however, when one 
looks at the three major crises that the MFA regime 
went through in the first year of its existence. As 
will be seen, each of these crises produced a further 
lurch to the left. 


The Crisis of July 1974 


The so-called “July crisis” of 1974 arose essen- 
tially out of the inability of the government of 
General Antonio de Spinola to hold together any 
longer because of internal conflict. There were 
two clearly divergent tendencies within the govern- 
ment: one representing the viewpoint of the revo- 
lutionary officers, i.e., the former captains and 
majors who had sparked the April 1974 uprising; 
the other, the more moderate viewpoint of Spinola 
and his civilian and military Supporters. Spinola 
commanded a majority in the then National Salva- 
ee 

19 See Costa and Rodrigues, op. cit. 

‘i As a result of this action, the Socialists suspended their 
Participation in the government but subsequently returned after 
President Costa Gomes (according to a statement released by Socialist 


leader Mario Soares) had promised Soares that the case of Republica 


would be resolved “in accordance with the press law.” 
was 


This promise 
not kept, and after long and futile negotiations on the 
newspaper's future, the MFA finally refused to permit its return to 
Socialist control and turned it over instead to the control of a military 
Commission. As will be seen later, it was this action that precipitated 
the Socialists’ final departure from the government. 

2! After workers had occupied the radio station, the Revolutionary 
Council first decided that the station should be returned to the control 
of the Catholic Church. However, the workers refused to evacuate 
the station, and COPCON units supported them instead of enforcing the 
Council's decision. The Council then backtracked on its earlier order 
and handed Over the station to a military administrative commission 
On this whole episode, see Resistencia (Lisbon), a conservative ; 
Catholic review, No. 104-05, June 30, 1975, especially pp. 48-49, 


. ‘ 
he Church has refused to recognize the fait accompli resulting from 
the Revolutionary Council's action. 
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Portuguese paratroopers ring the Communis 
occupied offices of the newspaper Republica o, 
May 20, 1975, to guard it against possible attac 
by demonstrators demanding return of the premise 
to the Portuguese Socialist Party. 


ms 


—wWide Worle 


tion Junta (Junta de Salvagaéo Nacional), and the 
Prime Minister of the Provisional Government 
Carlos Palma, was a man who had his confidence 
On the other hand, the tendency of the revolutiona 
officers was represented in the government nol 
only by several members of their group, who had 
their power center in the Coordinating Commission 
of the MFA and held the levers of command in the 
security forces of COPCON, but also by Alvard 
Cunhal, head of the PCP, and Franciso Pereira dd 
Moura, of the Communist-led MPD/CDE, both 9 | 
whom held posts as Ministers without Portfolio. 

Conflicts between these two tendencies becam@ 
increasingly acute over a variety of issues. Ther@ 
were conflicting interpretations of the MFA Pro 
gram—a “bourgeois” interpretation and a “progres 
sive” one—which envisaged quite different pracy 
tical applications of the loosely-formulated iterng 
of the program. For example, what was meant b 
“democracy”—"“bourgeois” democracy, “people’s§ 
democracy, or a “Third World” variety? Did the “antif 
monopolistic” economic policy called for by thd 
program require that prompt nationalization meas 
ures be adopted, or should the program’s stipulatio 


| 
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at no “basic” decisions would be taken before the 
aIding of constitutional elections take precedence? 
Another important issue that was the subject of 
ind-the-scenes struggle was the decolonization 
* Portugal’s African colonies. Spinola’s intention 
to hold authentic elections in the African terri- 
ies whereby the local populations could decide 
eir own destiny, and he took initial steps (for ex- 
ple, by opening contact with President Mobutu 
* Zaire) to isolate the left-extremist liberation move- 
nts which were demanding immediate independ- 
®. The revolutionary officers, on the other hand, 
sisted that the transition to independence should 
ke place without delay, and that the only viable 
lution was a speedy transfer of power to the 
sting liberation movements, which in their view 
ould be considered to represent the respective 
ations. According to one of these officers, the fact 
at the Front for the Liberation of Mozambique or 
RELIMO and the Popular Movement for the Libera- 
on of Angola or MPLA (one of the three contending 
Seration movements in that country) were closely 
ed to the Soviet bloc was an impediment to hand- 
g over power to them in Spinola’s opinion—but 
ot in the eyes of the leftist officers.” 
In July, the conflict within the government finally 
ecipitated the resignation of Prime Minister Palma. 
alma had drawn up a plan which called for post- 
dnement of the promised elections to a Constitu- 
onal Assembly and instead for the early holding of 
popular election to choose a President. The inten- 
behind the plan was to strengthen Sp/inola’s 
dsition through his election as President by popu- 
r vote and to push the Army into the background. 
leaders of the MFA, however, rejected the 
an, and Palma was forced to resign. Spinola then 
‘ied to replace Palma with one of his own followers, 
ajor Firminio Miguel, but the MFA also blocked 
is chess move. After four days of uncertainty, the 
til then little known Colonel (later General) Vasco 
2s Santos Goncalves, a member of the MFA’s 
20rdinating Commission, was installed as Prime 
inister. 
The July crisis was played out chiefly inside the 
Xvernment palaces, and the Communists had a 


#2 In an interview published in O Secu/o ///ustrado (Lisbon), 
3, 1975, Vice Admiral Rosa Coutinho claimed that Spinola 
d to eliminate the MPLA from Angola because, ‘‘as Spinola 
i to say, ‘the MPLA takes orders from Moscow’."’ Coutinho added: 
is Was not language that could be permitted, nor a style and 
of thinking acceptable after April 25th. Full of backward-looking 
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role in it only through their two government Minis- 
ters without Portfolio. There is little doubt, however, 
that they made common cause with the leftist offi- 
cers of the MFA, and that their political theses won 
the day. 


The Crisis of September 1974 


In the second crisis, the Communists played a 
much larger and more visible role because it took 
place to a large extent “on the streets.” In the pre- 
ceding weeks, Spinola had made active efforts to 
mobilize support among the “silent majority” of 
conservative Portuguese who feared a Communist 
takeover. As part of these efforts, a large-scale 
public demonstration of backing for Spinola was 
planned, and a massive propaganda campaign was 
mounted to get the conservative rural population of 
the areas surrounding Lisbon to participate in the 
demonstration. The Communists responded with a 
warning that a “reactionary conspiracy” was being 
prepared.” Then, on the day of the demonstration— 
with the aid of the Interunion Commission and, to 
some extent, of the Lisbon radio station and the 
privately-operated “Radio Clubs” broadcasting sta- 
tion—they mobilized their supporters to barricade 
the access roads into the capital and prevent the 
busloads of demonstrators from entering the city. 
This action by the PCP forced the MFA leadership to 
come out for or against Spinola, who demanded that 
action be taken to remove the barricades in the 
name of freedom of demonstration. Spinola also had 
police, who were loyal to him, occupy and silence 
the Lisbon radio station and the private “Radio 
Clubs” station, and he suspended publication of 
the daily newspapers, most of which were pro- 
Communist and were calling for maintenance of the 
barricades to block the “reactionary” demonstration. 
“Fascism shall not pass!” was the rallying cry of 
the leftist forces. 

The real power struggle, however, took place 
among the military. Spinola called in Prime Minister 
Goncalves and the Commander of COPCON, Gen- 
eral Otelo Saraiva de Carvalho, and ordered that 
they be held in custody in the Presidential Palace. 
He considered them both removed from office, but 
the commanders of individual Army units telephoned 

23 See A derrota de conspirac4o reaccionaria, Setembro 1974 (The 
Defeat of the Reactionary Conspiracy, September 1974), Cadernos 


do PCP No. 1, Lisbon, Edicdes Avante, 1974. This is a collection of 
articles, mainty from the PCP weekly Avante, and party statements. 
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the Presidential Palace and threatened to march on 
it with their troops if Carvalho was not released and 
the pro-Spinola demonstration canceled. After some 
hesitation, General Francisco Costa Gomes, the Army 
Chief of General Staff, apparently decided to side 
with the MFA officers, who commanded the support 
of the majority of the military, possibly in order to 
avert a confrontation within the Army between 
Spinolist units and those supporting the MFA. The 
result was that Spinola was forced to release Prime 
Minister Goncalves and the Commander of COPCON 
and to call off the demonstration by his supporters. 
Two days later he resigned as President in favor of 
Costa Gomes.” 

The joint victory of the MFA and the Communist- 
led leftist forces was accompanied by a well-orches- 
trated and imaginative propaganda campaign waged 
by the largely Communist-controlled media. All kinds 
of unproved allegations were disseminated to the 
effect that the “reactionaries” had secretly stored 
weapons, planned assassinations, and conspired to 
bring down the MFA regime. There were arrests, 
but promised legal proceedings against the alleged 
conspirators have not even yet been instituted. After 
some weeks, Portuguese began to call what the 
official press referred to as an intentona (i.e., a 
planned coup attempt) on the part of the reaction- 
aries * as an inventona instead (from the word 
inventar, to invent). 

Whether the Communists acted on their own 
initiative to block the pro-Spinola demonstration or 
were secretly encouraged to do so by their MFA 
supporters, there is no question that they played 
a major role in precipitating the September crisis 
and turning it to their political advantage. The ques- 
tion of power was decided among the MFA officers 
themselves, but it was the crisis caused by the 
Communists’ barricade action that provided the 
leftist elements in the MFA leadership with the 
opportunity to bring the decisive power of the armed 
forces into play in furtherance of their own political 
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24 On Spinola’s view of the MFA's connivance in the Communist 
move to block the demonstration, see the interview with Carvalho 
in Freitas, op. cit., pp. 169 ff. Similar but not identical statements 
ore made by the same officer in his Cinco meses mudaram Portugal 
(Five Months Changed Portugal), Lisbon, Portugalia Editoria, 1975; 
See especially pp. 13 ff and 21 ft. According to Carvalho, Spinola 
suspected that the barricade action by the PCP was Carried out with 
the full knowledge and assistance of the MFA. The COPCON 
asec sam however, that he had been “surprised” by the 

x See Portuguese newspapers for the week following September 28. 

See the “Provisional Indictment” against Spinola, Officially 

released on April 22, 1975, just three days before the elections to the 
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interests and, to a large extent, those of the Co 
munists. Purges in the Army and government ac 
ministration and changes in economic policy tha 
followed in the wake of the crisis were generall 
advantageous to both. 


The Crisis of March 1975 


The third crisis, which suddenly erupted on March 


11, 1975, was in the first instance an Army affai 
Spinola, who had been living since his resignatio 
on his brother’s rural estate outside Lisbon, un 
doubtedly attempted to mount a coup with the sup 
port of Army elements loyal to him.** How he wa: 
brought to the point of doing so remains an ope 
question. COPCON leaders have hinted that the 
were prepared for a coup, and it appears quite 
possible that they not only knew of it but delibe 
ately provoked it. The miserable failure of the cour 
and the particular point in time when it took place 
(which was extremely critical for the left-leaning 
officers of the MFA), in conjunction with certai 
details that are difficult to explain—such as_ the 
fact that the alleged conspirators were permittec 
to leave Portugal by helicopter without any actior 
being taken against them—tend to lend credence 
to the hypothesis that the coup attempt was con 
sciously engineered, perhaps by COPCON agents 
posing as Spinola supporters. This hypothesis has 
been repeatedly voiced in the press outside Portugal 
although incontestable proof of its veracity remains 
lacking.” 

In any case, the Communists were quick to go td 
the support of their MFA allies. The PCP had 
“masses of people” on the street in short order help 
ing to convince the attacking pro-Spinola troops i 
front of the barracks of the 1st Light Artillery Regi 
ment in Lisbon that they were acting against the 
revolution. This move enabled the party to boast i 
a communiqué: 


Constitutional Assembly, and reprinted in most Portuguese newspapers 
€.g., Diario de Noticias (Lisbon), April 23, 1975. Attached to the 
“indictment’’ as evidence (Annex No. 7) was the manuscript of a 
speech, corrected by Spinola himself, which he purportedly planned 

to make after seizing power. No formal court proceedings have 

taken place. 

27 F.g., see J-F: Chauvel, “‘The Conspiratorial Right,’’ Le Figaro 
(Paris), March 13, 1975, and reports by Jean Ray in the same 
newspaper on March 16 and subsequent days; also, an article entitled 
“The Ambiguous Putsch,” Le Monde, March 19, 1975. Such conjecture 
Could of course not be published in the Portuguese press owing to 


the strong influence of the Communists over the printers 
and journalists. 
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ecisive action of the Armed Forces Movement and 
hanks also to the massive mobilization of the 
ople, which in a few hours, from the north to the 
outh of the country, paralyzed all fascist initiatives 
ind offered considerable support to the Armed 
on 


The suppression of the coup attempt had import- 
int political consequences. Prior to March 11, the 
ftist forces had met with some resistance both 
vithin and outside the MFA. Inside the Movement, 
<ey figures such as Saraiva de Carvalho had recently 
ailed to win seats on the leading bodies of COPCON 
n Officers’ elections;”* outside it, the leftist officers 
vad met with opposition from the non-Communist 
0litical parties to their plans to “institutionalize” 
he MFA so that it could continue to play a role in 
olitics even after the Constitutional Assembly 
slections. 

Following the victory against the alleged “re- 
actionary” conspiracy, however, the leftist elements 
n the MFA were able to break down all resistance. 
The old General Assembly of the MFA was dissolved 
and replaced by a new one “elected” from lists of 
ywominees drawn up by the leading bodies. The 
Jarties were forced to sign a “pact” with the MFA 
nhich defined the role of that organization for the 
rext “three to five years” and assigned practically 
all power to it regardless of the results of the forth- 
soming Constitutional Assembly elections. The lead- 
ng bodies of the MFA were reconstituted, and a 
24-member Revolutionary Council was set up (the 
membership was later expanded to 28 at the in- 
sistence of Admiral Crespo). The Council, which 
2onstituted the supreme authority in the country, 


28 // de Marco. Coordenacdo de textos de equipa redactorial de 
Yecibe/ (The 11th of March. A Compilation of Texts by the Editorial 
staff of Decibe/), Lisbon, Edic3des Lda, 1975, p. 72. 

29 The organizational structure of the MFA has undergone many 
thanges, and there is no single law or official document that defines 
t completely. However, as of the time of the Constitutional Assemb'y 
*lections in April 1975, the highest decision-making body was the 
Revolutionary Council (Conse/ho de Revolucdo), then consisting of 
30 leading officers. Below the Council was the Assembly of the MFA, 
somprising 240 “representatives” of the armed forces—120 from 
he Army, 60 from the Navy, and 60 from the Air Force. It is not clear 
ow these representatives were chosen, but presumably they were 
elected by officers’ assemblies within each of the separate services. 

t Was apparently in one of these elections that General Saraiva de 
Sarvalho failed to be elected. On these organizational questions, see 
Expresso (Lisbon), Dec. 21, 1974; Feb. 15 and March 8, 1975. On 

the composition of the Revolutionary Council and the MFA Assembly, 
see Orlando Neves, Ed., Textos Historicos de Revoluc4o (Historical Texts 
of the Revolution), Lisbon, Diabril Editora, 1975, pp. 297 ff and 313. 


he attempted coup failed thanks to the quick and 
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General Otelo Saraivo de Carvalho, Commander of 
COPCON, right, pictured with a Captain Maia at an 
extraordinary session of the Assembly of the Armed 
Forces Movement held in Lisbon on May 26, 1975. 


—Alain Dejean/Sygma. 


immediately proceeded to nationalize the banks 
and insurance companies. There were arrests of 
both civilians and military personnel, followed by 
purges which further strengthened the power posi- 
tion of the leftist elements of the MFA. The govern- 
ment also underwent a reorganization, and the 
leading ministers from the MDP/CDE, Pereira de 
Moura and Mario Murteira, were charged with draw- 
ing up and putting into effect a “socialist” economic 
policy. This policy soon found expression in a new 
wave of nationalizations. 


The April Elections 


Even though the outcome of the March crisis 
spelled a further reinforcement of the power posi- 
tion of the MFA’s left wing and, indirectly, of its 
Communist allies, the PCP looked forward to the 
April 1975 elections to the Constitutional Assembly 
with considerable distaste. Its leaders had long since 
recognized that the PCP, as a small minority party, 
had no hope of gaining power through free elec- 
tions, and that its only chance of exercising major 
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political influence lay in close collaboration with the 
left-oriented elements of the ruling MFA. 

For that reason, the party leadership—even while 
rejecting as “slander” any intimation that it opposed 
the holding of elections—had consistently taken 
the line that the people, especially in the northern, 
predominantly conservative sections of the country, 
were not ready for “democratic” elections, and that 
it was essential to the successful development of 
“democracy” in Portugal that the MFA remain in 
power. In a December 1974 interview, party Secre- 
tary-General Cunhal declared: 


Some would like to eliminate the MFA as quickly 
as possible from the political life of Portugal. 
Because earlier attempts and projects have failed, 
they now want to do it by way of elections. Such 
intentions will go amiss. The MFA continues to be 
necessary for the founding and development of a 
new, democratic Portugal.*° 


Again, addressing a gathering of farmers in the 
north, Cunhal stated his belief that “our people feel 
that, if the MFA were to disappear this instant, they 
would be exposed without protection to the offen- 
sives of reaction and fascism.” 

The PCP was not alone in its apprehensions con- 
cerning the elections. Already before the MFA 
leadership had extracted the pact “legitimizing” its 
continued exercise of power beyond the Constitu- 
tional Assembly elections, it had conducted some 
opinion polls to ascertain what the probable elec- 
tion results would be. Though the poll findings were 
kept secret, their main aspects became known. 
They revealed that not more than 15 percent of the 
electorate favored the PCP and its allied front, the 
MDP/CDE, and that the Socialist Party of Mario 
Soares and the Popular Democratic Party of Sa 
Carneiro together were favored by about 30 percent. 
Thereafter, all private Opinion polls prior to the 
elections were forbidden, but it had become clear 
to the MFA leaders that they were in danger—as 
they put it—of losing at the polls what their revo- 
lution had already attained for the Portuguese 
people. It was to minimize this danger that they 


had pressured the political parties into acceopti 
n 
the March pact. ae 
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30 A. Cunhal, op. cit., p. 394, 
31 /bid., Pp. 471. 
32 For the best analysis of the 


election results, see Ex, 
May 3, 1975. Aba 
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Even though the outcome of the elections could 
not really change the political situation and even 
though the approximate distribution of votes among 
the major parties was known in advance, the voting 
results were significant. Their main significance la 
in the fact that only through the ballot box could 
unassailable information be obtained as to what 
the majority of the Portuguese people really wanted. 
What they wanted was something that neither the 
PCP nor the MFA leadership was willing to grant, 
but the mere fact that the elections revealed be- 
yond question the preferences of definite propor- 
tions of the electorate carried considerable political 
weight. 

Although the PCP, along with the other parties, 
put substantial effort into the pre-election campaign, 
its showing in the April 25 balloting was no better 
than had been expected. It came in third with 12.53 
percent of the votes, well behind the PS with 37.87 
percent and the PPD with 26.38 percent. The 
Communist-directed MDP/CDE obtained a mere 
4.12 percent, while the Social Democratic Center 
(Centro Democratico Social—CDS) group, farthest 
to the right, obtained 7.65 percent. In none of the 
electoral districts did the Communists receive an) 
absolute majority. In the two reputedly “red” dis- 
tricts of Beja and Setubel, they won three and seven) 
Assembly seats, respectively, the same as the PS; 
in Evora, they won two seats, while the PS won) 
three.*? | 
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A Portuguese army officer explains voting and elec- 
tion procedures to habitués of a local cafe in the 
town of Monsaras. 


—Bo Bojesen/Photoreporters 


No sooner were the elections over than the MFA 
ind the Communists began publicly discounting the 
2sults. MFA spokesmen emphasized that the elec- 
ons would change “nothing,” and that in any case 
’ortugal had voted for “socialism”—though it was 
ot specified for what shading of socialism. The 
P journal Avante declared: “The Socialist Party 
lommits a grave mistake if it wants to ascribe to its 
tual influence on the electorate the considerable 
umber of votes which gave it 116 deputies.” In 
pality, the paper added, the voters had voted for 
he Socialists because they believed that “Commu- 
ists bring communism, and Socialists bring social- 
3m’”’—in other words, because of “a simple matter 
f semantics.” Avante went on to accuse the PS of 
peeking to establish a “bourgeois democracy” and 
leiterated that only the “people-MFA” (i.e., PCP- 
FA) alliance would guarantee the continuation of 
e Portuguese revolution.” 
The Communist attacks on the Socialist Party led 

incidents between Communists and Socialists 
uring the May Day celebrations and also prompted 
i large Socialist demonstration against the PCP the 
ext day. An attempt at a reconciliation of the two 
parties was subsequently undertaken at the behest 
f the MFA leadership, but the Socialists, embold- 
ned by their decisive victory at the polls, made it 
plain that they intended to challenge the predomi- 
nance of the PCP on all fronts—in the unions, in 
ocal government, and in the information media. 
However, they failed. The MFA indicated that 
ere would be no local elections for the time being, 
us leaving the PCP and MDP/CDE elements in 
sontrol of that level of government. As for the news 
edia, we have already discussed what happened 
the cases of Republica and Radio Renascen¢ca. 
though a new Lisbon evening newspaper, Jorna/ 
lovo, did appear and managed to maintain an in- 
ependent line, and although a new independent 
eekly, O Tempo, began publication after consider- 
ble struggles, the big newspapers remained in the 
ands of pro-Communist editorial boards and left- 
ng workers’ committees. In the unions, the pro- 
munist forces upholding the line of the Inter- 
nion Commission experienced ups and downs in 
complex struggle for dominance—which still 
sontinues at the time of writing—but they generally 
eld their own. 


¢ 
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33 Avante (Lisbon), May 1, 1975. 

34 For an account of the situation in the labor unions as of early 
. See “A New Front Opens in the Union Battle,’ Expresso, 
5, 1975. 
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Not only did the April elections create difficulties 
for the Communists with respect to the democratic 
parties, but they also set in train developments with- 
in the MFA which confronted the PCP with a poten- 
tial problem from that direction. Thus far, however, 
the Communists have succeeded in negotiating the 
hazards involved without appreciable damage to 
their interests. 


Another Challenge 


After the elections, leading officers of the Revolu- 
tionary Council began toying with the idea of “direct 
democracy” as a means of overcoming the power of 
the parties. These officers tended to blame the 
parties and interparty struggles for the slow progress 
of the revolution, which was especially conspicuous 
in the economic field. Indeed, they disregarded the 
impact on the already ailing economy of the dis- 
agreements within the MFA itself and the hasty 
nationalizations of heavy industry and other enter- 
prises, banks, insurance companies, etc., by the 
MFA-dominated government without sufficient quali- 
fied personnel to run them, and they increasingly 
argued that the parties obstructed efficient govern- 
ment in general. 

To the younger radical officers such as those who 
had gained seats in the MFA Assembly after the 
“acceleration of the revolution” following the March 
1975 crisis, the notion of a “direct democracy” to 
be organized and led by the MFA had substantial 
appeal, for it would give them an opportunity to 
become the managers of the envisaged “direct 
democracy.” But the PCP, in the view of the present 
writer, was not enthusiastic about the idea and 
probably did not push it. The party had consistently 
offered itself to the MFA as the embodiment of “the 
people’ and hence as the ideal partner in the 
“neople-MFA” alliance that the MFA so frequently 
proclaimed. Consequently, it was not in the interest 
of the Communists to encourage the officers to 
begin forming their own “people’s movement.” 
Nonetheless, the PCP, in line with its consistent 
policy of supporting all decisions of the MFA, did 
not take issue with the officers on the matter. 

The commitment of the MFA to construct a 
system of “direct democracy” emerged over time 
and as the result of a complex process. Several 
plenary sessions of the MFA Assembly debated the 
subject, and the Revolutionary Council itself had 
an eight-day discussion about it, culminating in the 
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General Saraivo de Carvalho speaks to a Portuguese 
paratrooper. 


—AEI via Keystone. 


publication of a political action program on June 21. 
But this program was not really adequate as a 
guideline since it embodied a compromise of dif- 
ferent outlooks and proposals. Finally, on July 9, 
the MFA Assembly resolved this difficulty. After 
18 hours of discussion, it approved a plan for 
“people’s assemblies” at the local, provincial, and 
national levels which would be “animated” by the 
MFA and would be strictly “nonpartisan.” °° This 
plan had been drawn up by elements of COPCON,** 
and General Saraiva de Carvalho, commander of 
COPCON, had acted as its Principal sponsor. 

The democratic parties felt threatened by these 
developments, for they saw the project as an attempt 
to short-circuit them and to reduce their role. Since 
Republica resumed publishing at the same time 
under the editorship of a military commission in- 
Stead of being returned to the control of its Original 
editors, the Socialists chose to leave the coalition 
government on that issue on July 11. The Popular 
Democratic Party followed them on July 16 after 
having failed to obtain guarantees from the MFA 
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*° This plan was approved by a secret session of the MFA Assembly. 


For a report and commentary on what took place, see ibid., July 12. 
1975, p. 3. 


*®€ On the substance of the plans initia 
June 28, 1975, pp. 1-6 and 15-19. 


ted by COPCON, see ibid., 
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leadership that a democratic regime would be pre- 
served. Independent ministers also withdrew, and 
the government collapsed. 

For its part, the PCP continued to publicly endorse 
everything that the MFA did and planned to do.” 
During the crisis, it became clear that what con- 
cerned the Communists most was the apparent 
weakening of the political position of Prime Minister 
Goncalves, whom they were anxious to see remain 
as head of the government.” This reaction confirmed 
the feeling of many observers that Goncalves was 
the member—or at least one of the members—of 
the MFA leadership that the PCP preferred as a 
partner. It should be noted here that General Saraiva 
de Carvalho, the real force behind the decision to: 
experiment with “direct democracy,” is known to 
be rather sympathetic to leftist groups more extreme 
than the PCP.* 


The Current Outlook 


What, then, can be said at this juncture about the 
prospects for the Communists? It is true that from 
the beginning of the revolution there has been a 
steady movement to the left, with the PCP’s coopera- 
tion with the MFA probably the decisive factor in 
producing this trend—especially in the cases of the 
three major shifts that took place in July and Sep- 
tember 1974 and in March 1975. But to date, the 
MFA, not the PCP, has exercised power, and the 
influence of the PCP on the officers varies from 
individual to individual. Vasco Goncalves is usually 
counted as the Communists’ closest ally. Saraiva 
de Carvalho is a radical who attempts to use the 
PCP when he deems it convenient to do so. Admiral 
Rosa Coutinho and the officers associated with him 
are leftist but not Communists. While they will 


37 The Communist-controlled Interunion Commission organized a 
demonstration in support of the MFA in Lisbon on July 10, 1975. 

38 On July 7, 1975, the Political Commission of the PCP Central 
Committee issued a statement warning against ‘‘dangerous ruptures 
affecting the revolutionary process” and asserting that ‘‘the 
intensification of attacks against the Prime Minister” was threatening 
to “create a tense and grave situation for the progressive forces.” 
See all Portuguese newspapers for July 7, 1975, and Le Monde, 

July 9, 1975. 
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* Editors’ Note—Just before this article went to press, the MFA 
Assembly voted to vest supreme authority in a triumvirate composed 
of General Costa Gomes, General Gongalves, and General Saraiva de 
Carvalho. The Revolutionary Council is henceforth to function as an 
advisory body. 


‘laborate with the PCP for tactical reasons, they 
> suspicious of it—as they are of all parties. Their 
appears to be the abolition of the parties and 
establishment of left-wing military rule. The 
called moderates in the Revolutionary Council 
ajor Melo Antunes, Major Vitor Alves, Admiral 
espo, and President Costa Gomes) favor a gradual 
ansition to socialism, without total destruction of 
® previous economic system and with maintenance 
* good relations with the West European nations 
d the United States. 
Moreover, the shift toward the left in June-July 
975, as already indicated, probably was not of 
e PCP’s doing. In all likelihood, it resulted from 
= influx of army radicals and left-wingers into the 
ssembly of the MFA in the wake of the attempted 
dup of March 11. The radicalization of the Assem- 
ly gave the radicals in the Revolutionary Council a 
icient base to override the “moderates” and the 
fements closely allied with the PCP, and to push 
rough the scheme for “direct democracy.” 
The future role of the Communists, thus, will 
epend to a large degree on what happens to and 
ithin the MFA. That, in turn, will be heavily affected 
economic developments. The country today is 
ite close to economic breakdown and keeps afloat 
spending the reserves accumulated under Salazar. 
oductivity has decreased because of the disrup- 
on of economic activity caused by the nationaliza- 
On measures and by widespread agitation in fac- 
ries and offices and on the large country estates 
f the South. There is high unemployment (250,000- 
00,000 out of a working force of 3 million); infla- 
on, while slowing down, is still running about 20 
ercent a year; and the balance of payments is 
ighly adverse owing to increased imports, reduced 
xports, vanishing tourist trade, and reduced remit- 
ances from workers abroad (one million Portuguese 
ork in France). The probable influx of Portuguese 
itizens from Angola and Mozambique in the after- 
nath of independence for these colonies only 
romises to exacerbate the economic stresses. 
This bleak economic picture could get even 
leaker in the months ahead. It seems highly likely 
aat the MFA's experiment with “direct democracy” 


39 The Fallaci interview with Cunhal first appeared in L’Europeo 
dilan) and was reprinted in Paris-Match (Paris) for the week of 

une 22, 1975. In Lisbon, brief extracts from the interview, as 
ported from Paris by José Alves, appeared in Expresso, June 28, 
975, p. 12. The statements quoted here are taken from Stephen 
osenfeld, “Portugal’s Communist Future,” The Washington Post 
Washington DC), June 27, 1975. 
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will at least at the outset add to the economic dis- 
array es we’ 3 to the political confusion. The PCP 
and the ultraieft groups will undoubtedly compete 
in trying to penetrate the planned “people’s com- 
mittees” and “assemblies.” At the same time, the 
Socialists and the Popular Democrats display strong 
determination to challenge the MFA and its Com- 
munist allies in regard to “direct democracy.” If 
the MFA does not back down, increasing chaos 
would appear to be the most likely outcome. 

Under conditions of economic, administrative, 
and political turmoil, strong-man rule often results. 
So far, the MFA does not have a single head capable 
of dominating the picture. Rather, it has remained 
fragmented into many tendencies. But if conditions 
worsen significantly, a political strong man could 
emerge from the leftist military circles or as the 
result of a right-wing coup in reaction against them. 

Everyone in Portugal is aware of the dangers of 
a Chilean-style development, but nobody seems to 
be able to do much to prevent its occurrence. To be 
sure, if the MFA proves unable to rule the country, 
the possibility that the democratic parties might get 
a second chance still exists. Indeed, there is ample 
evidence that the Portuguese people would prefer 
such a solution. But bringing about an equilibrium 
somewhere between the extremes of left and right 
always poses many more difficulties than sliding into 
one of the two extremes. 

If a military dictatorship does eventuate, the Com- 
munists could well find that their policy has back- 
fired on them. Although the MFA's decision to ex- 
periment with “direct democracy” may have gone 
against the desires of the PCP, there can be no 
question that the actions of the Communists during 
the first year of the revolution helped decisively to 
create the preconditions that led to the ever-growing 
radicalization of the MFA. That this Communist 
course was deliberate and calculated Cunhal re- 
cently made quite clear in a remarkably frank inter- 
view with Oriana Fallaci which shocked the Portu- 
guese when they read parts of it. He declared that 
in Portugal “there is no possibility of a democracy 
like the one you have in West Europe,” and he added: 
“Portugal will not be a country with democratic 
freedoms and monopolies, it will not allow it.” At the 
same time, he acknowledged that “perhaps we will 
again have a fascist Portugal,” but he maintained 
that “that is a risk which we must run... .” ” There 
is a distinct possibility that the risk may turn out to 
be much greater than he would wish. 
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The Interparty Drama 


By Kevin Devlin 


or around two years, the Communist Party of 

the Soviet Union and the Communist parties 

loyal to it have been trying to promote two 
related projects, both intended to produce (to the 
extent possible) a rallying of the ranks within the 
international Communist movement. These are (1) 
the organization of a pan-European Communist con- 
ference, now in a prolonged and far from smooth 
process of preparation; and (2) the convening of a 
new “world” Communist conference, a proposal that 
has been slow to get off the ground at all. 

There are precedents for both projects: the pan- 
European Communist conference held in Karlovy 
Vary, Czechoslovakia, in April 1967, and the Mos- 
cow international conferences of I960 and 1969. 
But they are precedents only in a limited sense. 
Even if we knew all that went on behind closed doors 
at Karlovy Vary, it would be of little help in sketch- 
ing a probable scenario for the new pan-European 
meeting, to be held in East Berlin: and the next 
world conference—if and when it comes—may 
differ from the 1969 meeting in Moscow as radically 
as the latter did from the 81-party gathering of 
1960. To compare is to contrast, and an examination 
of these earlier essays at “conciliar communism” 
not only may cast useful light on the problems and 
Prospects of the two current projects; it may also 
help us to discern wider patterns of change in the 
Communist world. 

The past decade and a half has constituted a 
period of far-reaching evolution in the international 
Communist movement—a period during which, on 
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Mr. Devlin is a political analyst for Radio Free 
Europe in Munich. He is the author of many pub- 
lished studies on the Communist parties of Europe, 
including most recently an article on the Finnish 
CP in Thomas T. Hammond, Ed., The Anatomy of 
Communist Takeovers, 1975. 


the international level, the economic, military, a 
political power of the USSR has increased greatl 
while at the same time the authority and influenc 
of the CPSU over other Communist parties and re 
gimes has been widely challenged, weakened, a 
in some instances flatly rejected. 

Undoubtedly, the most important single factor f 
this complex pattern of change has been the Sine 
Soviet conflict. The disagreements between the 
Communist powers burst upon the consciousness ¢ 
the minor parties with traumatic suddenness at t 
Romanian CP Congress in June 1960 and the 
dominated the 81-party Moscow conference the suk 
sequent November—when Enver Hoxha of Albani 
joined, and in fact outdid, China’s Teng Hsiao-p’i 
in violently denouncing Soviet misdeeds and errors 
By the summer of 1963, the rift thus revealed ha 
become an enduring interstate and interparty co 
flict. Within a few years, the polarizing impact ¢ 
this struggle had made factionalism and _ splinte 
parties worldwide phenomena. 

But the polarizing effect of the Sino-Soviet co 
flict was not universal. Indeed, one of its importa 
consequences was that it offered certain regime 
and parties the option of neutralism: it gave the 
increased freedom in the area of interparty actio 
through which they could strengthen their claim t 
autonomy (already conceded in theory). 

This applied particularly to the Communist reé 
gimes, since their state power added anothe 


1 Nearly ten years later, in the summer of 1970, the Albanians 
issued the full text of Hoxha’s speech at the 81-party conference in 
the third volume of a series of party documents. An English version 
was published as a booklet. This historic document shows that Hoxha 
rejected Soviet authority in extremely offensive terms—with strong 
personal attacks on Nikita Khrushchev—and that, while supporting 
Chinese positions, he played down the new Peking-Tirana alliance, 
arguing his ‘‘principled’”’ case largely in Albanian terms. See Kevlin 
Devlin and Iz (Louis Zanga), ‘“‘New Light on the 1960 Conference: 
Albanians Break ‘Secrecy Pact,’ ’’ Radio Free Europe (hereafter RFE) 
Research (Munich), CAA Report No. 0698, Aug. 13, 1970. 
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ernational dimension to the neutralist option. 

Europe, Yugoslavia—an ex-officio neutralist- 
dependent regime, so to speak—was joined by 
omania, as party leader Nicolae Ceausescu widened 
institutionalized his predecessor Gheorghe 
sheorghiu-Dej’s initial challenge to Soviet authority.’ 

ross the Atlantic, Fidel Castro’s Cuba, a self- 
yroclaimed member of the now-divided family 
‘accepted into the “fold” only belatedly by Moscow 
nd Peking) not only became ultra-independent but 
yresented itself as a separate center of regional 
olutionary activity, thus challenging the Soviets, 

Chinese, and the Latin American Communist 
eaderships alike. In Asia, the Koreans veered back 
n the middle of the decade from a pro-Chinese 
dosture, through a warily limited rapprochement 
ith Moscow, to a vociferously anti-imperialist in- 
dependence that made them the natural allies of 
-he Cubans. As for the Vietnamese, their stepped-up 
ar of “national liberation” in the face of massive 
S intervention put them in a special position, in a 
sense above the Sino-Soviet conflict; they stayed 
here through adroit interparty maneuvering and a 
singleminded maintenance of priorities. 

It was a remarkable transformation. At the be- 
Binning of 1960, the Communist camp (except, 
course, for the nonaligned Yugoslavs) had to 
outward appearances been united under Soviet 
eadership. Five years later, only half of the 14 

ling regimes remained fully loyal: the other seven 
were either directly anti-Soviet (China and Albania) 
or neutralist-independent. 

Among the nonruling parties, changes in inter- 
party relations were most marked in Western Europe 
nd in Asia. In the Asian parties, such shifts were 
argely a result of reaction to the Sino-Soviet con- 
ict (although in Japan, Indonesia, and India, impor- 
nt domestic factors were also involved). In Western 
rope, on the other hand, the ferment of change 
ich began to affect an increasing number of CP’s 

n the early 1960's was a matter of adaptation to 
‘environmental realities, although the process was 
uneven in different parties. With the Italian CP (PCI) 
in the vanguard, these parties became more aware 
of their own political interests and opportunities in 
‘economically-advanced societies of pluralistic, con- 
stitutional democracy. They also became more con- 


2 Gheorghiu-Dej’s initial challenge to the Soviets was formulated in 
1964, in a declaration of the RCP Central Committee which 
the notion of a single directing center for the worid 
munist movement. Scinteia (Bucharest), April 26, 1964. 


scious of the need to seek political allies and to 
extend their electoral base by presenting a more 
acceptable public image. Both considerations led 
them to stress that their ultimate goal was a national 
road to socialism, not a “people’s democracy” of the 
East European type; and this in turn led them, on 
occasion, to dissociate themselves from unpopular 
developments in Eastern Europe—as, for example, 
when they joined in the chorus of criticism provoked 
by the Siniavsky-Daniel trial in early 1966. 

One should perhaps note that this trend toward 
greater independence was not merely a matter of 
political opportunism: there was also, to varying 
degrees, an element of genuine rethinking, of con- 
scious destalinization, going on in Communist 
ranks. In many West European parties, this found 
expression in an unprecendented freedom of internal 
debate, which in some cases (notably in Sweden 
and Finland) led to further, controversial changes 
in the leadership’s position on various issues (in- 
cluding relations with the CPSU). 


The Long Road to the 1969 Conference 


The limitations which such changes in attitude, 
at least on the part of certain “pivotal” parties, 
placed on the CPSU’s own freedom of interparty 
maneuver was demonstrated by the difficulties which 
the new Soviet leaders encountered in their efforts 
to revive Nikita Khrushchev's plan for a new world 
Communist conference,’ which—it was hoped— 
would produce, if not a collective denunciation of 
the Chinese, at least a collective affirmation of 
positions and principles that the Maoists could be 
shown to have abandoned or opposed. By the fall 
of 1966, the eruption of the Cultural Revolution in 
China and the Maoist refusal to accept “unity of 
action” on Vietnam had created an eminently favor- 
able climate for such an initiative. The calls for a 
new conference, made at that time by East European 
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3 The new Soviet leaders were stuck with Khrushnchev’s commitment 
to hold a preparatory meeting of the “editorial commission” for an 
international conference in mid-December 1964; they first postponed 
it to March 1965 and then accepted the Italian CP’s demand that it be 
purely consultative. Even so, the Romanians joined the pro-Cninese 
and neutralist parties (of the 26 invited) in boycotting the meeting. 

To save face, the communiqué still put forward a conference as an 
eventual goal but stated that consultations would now be necessary 
“to solve the question of calling ...a preliminary (81-party] meeting,” 
which in turn might (or might not) convene a conference of “all the 
fraternal parties.” (See Pravda [Moscow], March 10, 1965.) 

In fact, the project was shelved—until developments 4 year and 

a half later encouraged the CPSU to take it up again. 
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The Interparty Drama 


Luigi Longo, Secretary-General of the Italian Com- 
munist Party from 1965 to 1972, a consistent advo- 
cate of the PCI’s independent line vis-a-vis Moscow 
initiated by his predecessor, Palmiro Togliatti. 


—Photoreporters. 


leaders, soon swelled into a pro-Soviet chorus that 
included the overwhelming majority of the world’s 
Communist parties. 

But the “silent minority’—or at least certain key 
parties—had taken on a new importance. A full 
year passed until, in October-November 1967, the 
Italian party gave the “green light” for the confer- 
ence project through a series of articles by Secre- 
tary-General Luigi Longo, published in the Commu- 
nist weekly journal Rinascita (Rome), which in effect 
laid down the PCl’s conditions for participation in 
the conference.‘ Significantly, the announcement 
that the first preparatory meeting for the inter- 
national conference would be held in Budapest in 
February 1968 was made simultaneously in Moscow 
and Rome, by the CPSU and the PCI: Later, the 
Romanians in turn made known the conditions on 
which they would attend the Budapest meeting.® 


Whether or not the Italians and Romanians coulc 
make these conditions ‘stick’ was, of course 
another matter; indeed, it was obvious from the sta 
that some of the demands were maximum bargain 
ing positions rather than real conditions. But wha 
was important was that the bargaining was going 
on, that these independent parties were able to posé 
minimum conditions for their participation in the 
conference project. In any case, as it turned out 
many of the more important conditions laid dow 
by the PCI were in fact observed in practice, wit 
the result that the international movement—or 
rather, the greater part of it—moved into a ne 
era of “conciliar communism” radically differen 
from the precedents set by the 1960 conference (or 
for that matter, by an earlier conference of 1957 i 
Moscow attended by ruling parties only). 

Some of the changes were already evident at the 
Budapest meeting, at which 67 parties out of more 


than 80 turned up. For one thing, the previous con 


ventions of unanimity and secrecy were abandoned 
Individual parties publicized their views at press 


conferences and in their own press organs, revealings 


a wide range of disagreements on many subjects 


the Sino-Soviet conflict, interparty relations, the tim4 
ing and agenda of the conference, etc. The Roma4 


nians were boldest in exploiting these new condi 
tions: having challenged Soviet positions on a num 
ber of basic issues, they scored a further point b 
seizing upon a pretext to stage a dramatic walkout. 


4 The PCI’s main conditions, set forth in Longo’s last article 
(Rinascita, Nov. 10, 1967) were that the conference must be 
consultative, with no binding programmatic content; the principle 
of the autonomy of each party must be strictly respected; 
nonattendance must not affect a party’s status as part of the world 
movement; any party must have the right ‘‘not to accept, or to accept 
only partially or with reservations any eventual [collective] decision”; 
and a basic purpose of the meeting should be to establish ‘‘new forms 
of unity and collaboration,” which should extend to non-Communist 
forces. 

5 This announcement stated that 18 of the 19 parties which had 
attended the March 1965 consultative meeting in Moscow had decided 
to convene another consultative meeting, with the aim of ultimately 
arranging a new international conference. The missing party was 
Cuba’s (this period marked the flood tide of Castroite independence). 

§ The Romanian Communists decided to attend the preparatory 
meeting only after talks in December 1967 between Paul Niculescu- 
Mizil and Zoltan Komocsin (of Hungary’s host party), when the 
Romanians were assured that only agenda items accepted by all in 
advance would be discussed in Budapest and that there would be 
no moves to “‘excommunicate” any party. The Romanians specified 
tnat ‘the Chinese Communist Party's internal situation cannot be the 
theme of either the Budapest consultative meeting or the 
international conference.” Partelet (Bucharest), December 1967. 

” This opportunity arose when the Syrian delegate made a critical 
reference to Romania’s stand on the Arab-Israeli conflict. The 
Romanians demanded that Khaled Bagdash withdraw his remarks. 
He finally did—whereupon the Romanians walked out anyhow. 
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1 their absence, it was decided that a preparatory 
mission of all parties which wished to participate 
—another significant innovation—would draw up 
raft documents for the final conference, to be held 
Moscow in November-December 1968. 

But by the time that this editorial commission 
t for its second session in June, its work was 
=rshadowed by a new interparty crisis—shortly to 
pt with dire impact on the entire Communist 
ovement. The efflorescence of “socialist demo- 
tratization” in Czechoslovakia in April-August 1968, 
d the coercive reaction of the USSR and its allies 
9 this infectious example, transformed the inter- 
ational Communist scene. The nonruling parties 
Western Europe, in particular, had perceived their 
olitical stake in the cause of Alexander Dubcek’s 
eform program and, with few exceptions, reacted 
0 the Soviet-led invasion of Czechoslovakia in August 
with a chorus of criticism and condemnation. The 
talian, French, and Spanish parties in fact warned 
e Soviets in advance that they would react in this 
anner. Following the PCl’s lead, a dozen Western 
>P’s called for the postponement of the international 
sonference because of the Czechoslovak situation. 
They had their way. In November, one week before 
® conference was due to start, an announcement 
as issued that it had been put off until May 1969 
later changed to June). But more than that had 
yeen changed: on the insistence of the dissident 
yarties, it was decided that the draft document 
ich had been prepared in June 1968 would be 
rapped and replaced by a new one to be drawn 
Jp by a working group representing eight “balanced” 
oarties.® 

How and where these parties went about pre- 
daring a revised draft is not known. But when the 
ll preparatory commission met again in March 
1969, “leaks” and individual statements revealed 
that the 66 delegations present were engaged in 
eated debate over the new draft and its four sec- 
tions. A flood of amendments came from the Italians, 
Romanians, British, Swiss, and others. It was de- 
sided that, pending a final session of the commis- 
sion, the draft, with amendments and minority view- 
points, would be referred to the central committees 
of all Communist parties, including those which had 
ot participated in the preparatory meetings. This 
aS a major concession wrung from the conserva- 
since, in advance of the conference, it acknow!- 


’ * 


* Specifically, the CPSU and the parties of Hungary, Italy, France, 
m, India, the Sudan, and Uruguay. 


edged the autonomy of all parties and the fact that 
they were not necessarily bound by commitments 
made by their delegates in Moscow. 

The last round of this complex preconference 
confrontation of attitudes and ideas—conducted 
over terrain now transformed in great measure by 
the Soviet regime’s action vis-a-vis Czechoslovakia 
—took place at a final session of the commission 
in late May and the first few days of June, with 70 
delegations present. French and Swiss party spokes- 
men revealed that 450 new amendments to the 
draft document had been submitted (i.e., in addi- 
tion to those presented at the March session) and 
that, of these, about 100 had been accepted.’ Other 
sources indicated that the Romanians had put for- 
ward about 100 of the 450. Yet it was also reported 
that no basic change had been made in the draft.” 

This last fact pointed to a major Soviet strength: 
the CPSU could always count on the disciplined 
support of a comfortable majority of the world’s 
Communist parties and could exploit that fact at 
conferences—as long as the procedural rule of 
consensus was not adopted. But the concessions 
that the CPSU had had to make to extend conference 
participation beyond this loyalist following had al- 
ready substantially diminished the significance of 
the ready-made majority. For example, the suivistes 
were ready to join the CPSU in condemning Maoism 
at the drop of a slogan; but at the Budapest con- 
sultative meeting they had had to agree that no 
party, absent or present, would be condemned in the 
conference documents. 


The Dénouement 


When the conference itself finally convened 
June 5-17, 1969, there were 75 delegations in 
attendance out of 88 invited,"’ with the Cubans and 


ae 


9 Georges Marchais in l’Humanité (Paris), May 31, and Swiss CP 
Politburo resolution, Voix Ouvriére (Geneva), June 3, 1969. 

10 According to the Swiss CP resolution of June 1 (/bid.), “A dozen 
other parties [in addition to the PCi}—including our own—presented 
amendments of principle to this document, to make it acceptable to all 
parties. These amendments were rejected.” It was, incidentally, typical 
of the changed times that the draft document (without minor, last- 
minute changes) was “leaked” several weeks before the conference 
the present writer had the German text by late May. it was therefore 
possible to identify last-minute changes—mostly representing loyalist 
concessions. 

11 These were the 81 parties of 1960, plus the Yugosiavs and sx 
new parties. No notice was taken of successionist parties, althougn 
at the Budapest meeting in February 1968 the Romanians nad vainly 
urged that both rival parties in sone countries (specifically, india 
and Israel) should be invited. 
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The Interparty Drama 


’ Swedes present only as “observers” (a status that 
did not prevent them from making challenging 
contributions). Unprecedented publicity enabled ob- 
servers to follow the nearest thing to a free, general 
debate on the principles and practices of commu- 
nism that the international movement had known 
since the October Revolution. Hundreds of ac- 
credited journalists covered the conference; delega- 
tions could publish their own contributions immedi- 
ately, as well as hold press conferences and “leak” 
news and views to correspondents. Moreover, a 
promise had evidently been extracted from the 
Soviet hosts to publish agreed summaries of each 
speech, so that Pravda readers had rare access to 
some radical criticism of their own regime.” 

The complex pattern of divergence thus revealed 
covered a wide range of subjects—including, in the 
first rank, views on Maoism, Czechoslovakia, and 
the main conference document, but also such issues 
as interparty relations, socialist democracy, the 
meaning of revolution in various local or regional 
situations, relations with non-Communist forces, etc. 

The Soviet strategy clearly was to obtain as wide 
a consensus as possible in support of the CPSU’s 
positions, with particular reference to the conflict 
with the Chinese. The commitment made in Buda- 
pest probably ruled out any move to have any formal 
criticism of Maoism incorporated into the main docu- 
ment (although several minor pro-Soviet delegations 
urged just that). The alternative was to have the 
Chinese criticized as vigorously as possible by the 
maximum number of delegations, so that the con- 
ference could be presented as a sort of majority 
consensus of the world movement, from which the 
“Maoist group” had excluded itself by its errors and 
splitting activities. As it turned out, it was not a 
very impressive consensus. Soviet leader Leonid 
Brezhnev’s massive attack on the Chinese on the 
second day of the conference ® was duly followed 
by similar polemics from the East European regimes 
‘except Romania), from a few conservative or client 
West European parties, and from a parade of Latin 
American and Middle Eastern CP’s which made up 
the numerical majority of the loyalist contingent. 
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12 The wide press coverage of the conference need not—indeed 
could not—be cited here. For an English-language record of the 
Proceedings and speeches at the conference, see International 
Meeting of Communist and Workers’ Parties, Prague, Peace and 
Socialism Publishers, 1969. 

13 Ibid. Significantly, Brezhnev felt co 
a short time ago we did not have the in 
question at the conference,’ 
Gwell on it.” 


nstrained to claim that “until 
tention of raising this 
’ but that “recent events ... oblige us to 
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But the “independent-neutralists“ refused to join in 
another group criticized Maoism in terms so mild 
that they could be regarded as having failed to re 
spond to the Soviet lead; and several other delega 
tions issued such criticism in terms that could be 
read as an implicit reproach to the Russians. 

As Laurie Aarons, head of the Australian CP, re 
marked, if some party delegations could attack the 
Chinese, others could discuss Czechoslovakia™: ane 
(despite the efforts of Czechoslovak party chief 
Gustav Husak to head them off) they duly did 
nearly a dozen of them, sometimes in very forcefu 
terms. Other groups which did not mention Czecho 
Slovakia (e.g., the French) made it clear that the 
had not changed their position on the subject. 

In the end, 14 parties out of 75 expressed oppo 
sition to, or reservations about, a document that 
already contained important Soviet concessions 
notably the failure to assign any special status to 
the CPSU, the new interparty principle of “non 
interference” in the affairs of others, and the state 
ment (a last-minute amendment) that “there is no 
leading center of the international Communist move 
ment.” Five did not sign the final conference docu 
ment at all; four signed only the section on anti 
imperialist unity; and five signed only after having! 
expressed reservations of various kinds." 

What really mattered, however, was not the num- 
ber of delegations that criticized or rejected a 
document largely marked by triumphalist jargon 
and inadequate analysis, but the fact that they 
were able to do so and then free to publicize their 
disagreement. The 1969 conference, and the prece- 
dents it established, marked the institutionalization 
of diversity and dissent in the world Communist 
movement. This was emphasized by the most strik- 
ing difference between the 1960 and 1969 con- 
ference documents. Whereas the former, adopted 
(apparently) with monolithic unanimity, announced 
itself as binding on all CP’s, the latter was not 
binding on anyone—at best, it offered vague guide- 
lines and useful citations for conservative loyalists. 
To borrow a metaphor from church history: Nikita 
Khrushchev set out to convene the Council of Trent; | 
and Leonid Brezhnev ended up with Vatican Il. 
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14 /bid. : 

18 /bid. The five which did not sign were the Cuban and Swedish 
observers and the British, Norwegian, and Dominican CP’s; the four 
which signed only the anti-imperialist section were the CP’s of Italy, 
Australia, San Marino, and Réunion; the five which signed after 
expressing reservations were those of Romania, Spain, Switzerland, 
Morocco, and the Sudan. 
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During the years following the 1969 conference 
tempo of interparty change generally slowed, 
some significant trends and events may be 

iefly noted before we move on to the more recent 

st, when the Soviets took to the conference trail 
ain. 


termezzo 


In a sense, the most important development 
a nondevelopment—that is, the failure of the 
© major Communist powers to move seriously 
ard a settlement of their differences. Instead, 
fe Sino-Soviet conflict became more of an habitual 
tterstate antagonism as its ideological dimensions 
ded, a tendency strengthened by China’s much 
eater involvement in international affairs and by 
US policy of détente with both regimes. At the 
me time, Peking’s declining interest in the 
arxist-Leninist” splinter parties it had formerly 
omoted (a role partly taken over by Tirana) en- 
yuraged more CP’s to adopt a neutralist attitude 
ard the Sino-Soviet conflict—as demonstrated 
y the move of the independent Spanish Communist 
arty to normalize relations with the Chinese in late 
971. 
A significant change was Cuba’s normalization 
f relations with Moscow (and the Latin American 
P’s) around 1970, as Castro tacitly abandoned 
evarismo and concentrated on building his own 
and of socialism (here normalization did not, of 
ourse, mean sovietization). 
In this period, Communist attention was often 
xcused on far-flung areas and events—the reduc- 
on of the direct military role of the US in South 
ietnam, the fortunes of Unidad Popular (Popular 
nity) in Chile, the fate of the Sudanese CP, etc. 
the same time, these were years of a steady 
rease in the USSR’s strategic and political weight 
1 world affairs, as Moscow pursued a more active 
ign policy on several fronts, while still empha- 
ing East-West détente. Gradually, the traumatic 
ory of August 1968 faded, and many Western 
ies (not all) tacitly accepted “normalization” 
Czechoslovakia as a fact of life to be adjusted 
2 in interparty relations—although only the Aus- 
n CP openly reversed its judgment on the inva- 
on, and that after a purge of its best and brightest. 
At the same time, there were also new patterns 
disunity, within parties as well as between parties. 
land offers an instructive example. After years 


of dissension between progressive and conservative 
factions, the invasion of Czechoslovakia envenomed 
disunity to the point where, by 1970, there were 
in effect two “parallel” Communist organizations, 
only formally united in a single party (the SKP). 
What is significant is the role that the CPSU played, 
or failed to play, in this situation. By repeated 
interventions, the Soviets succeeded in averting 
a formal split in the SKP, and they had enough 
influence to obtain a disproportionate share of seats 
for the conservative faction in the leadership; but 
they found no way to restore unity to a divided 
party that had so long deferred to their hegemonic 
geopolitical influence. 


Back on the Conference Trail 


It was in 1973 that things really got moving 
again. Early in that year (it was later learned “*), 
a PCI delegation discussed with the CPSU the possi- 
bility of, and conditions for, a pan-European con- 
ference. In July, at the third annual summit meeting 
of eight ruling parties (the Warsaw Pact countries 
plus Mongolia) in the Crimea, a proposal for a new 
world conference was reportedly discussed. In 
September, Communists found a new source of 
often esoteric controversy in their analyses of the 
lessons to be drawn from the fall of Salvador 
Allende’s regime in Chile. In October came the 
Middle East war, the consequences of which pro- 
pelled the Western world (if not the world tout 
court) into a new, crisis-shadowed era. In November, 
the first public calls were sounded by pro-Soviet 
party leaders for a European conference to be 
followed by a world meeting—this within the con- 
text of attacks on the Chinese. Let us examine some 
of these developments in more detail, concentrating 
first on the feelers for, and resistance to, a “global” 
gathering of Communists. 

One is struck, to begin with, by the caution with 
which the Soviet leadership approached the task of 
drumming up support for a new world conference. 
Significantly, it was Yugoslav sources that first 
reported, just after the Crimea meeting, Soviet- 


East European plans to organize such a gathering— 
i 
16 See Gian Carlo Pajetta, “Common Action of the European CP’s,” 

Rinascita, Oct. 25, 1974. Pajetta said that in the course of a PC! 
delegation meeting with Brezhnev in Moscow at the beginning of 
1973, “it was agreed, on our proposal, that it would be opportune’ to 
consider calling a pan-European conference when tne other parties 
concerned showed “similar interest.” 
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as if sounding the tocsin, one might think. But the 
first public word came only three months later, 
from the leader of the West German Communist 
party (DKP), Herbert Mies. Speaking at a DKP 
congress in November, he said that the years since 
1969 had “given rise to new questions, new devel- 
opments which require conclusions [to be drawn].” 
The party therefore believed that “the time is 
maturing for a new world conference,” and further 
thought that the holding of a pan-European confer- 
ence “could also serve to prepare a world meeting.” ” 
Mies’s phraseology recalled the initial stages of 
the previous Soviet campaign for a world confer- 
ence, in late 1966, when a chorus of loyalist voices— 
two-thirds of the Communist parties—declared on 
cue that conditions for another conference were 
becoming “increasingly ripe.” The comparison, how- 
ever, underscores the contrast: this time there was 
no chorus—indeed, for a full month there was no 
official echo whatever to Mies’s undoubtedly “in- 
spired” call."* Then, on December 7, his call for a 
world conference was repeated by two East European 
leaders, Janos Kadar of Hungary and Todor Zhivkov 
of Bulgaria, both speaking at a Budapest rally— 
and both linking their appeals for a gathering of 
Communists with sharp attacks on the Chinese. 
There was now no doubt that the Soviet leader- 
ship, still remaining discreetly in the background, 
was Striving to organize another international con- 
ference. Among its several motives, it probably 
hoped that such a gathering would afford a show 
of support in the face of intensified Sino-Soviet 
polemics; would strengthen Moscow’s hand _ in 
effecting disciplined coordination within the East 
European bloc, on ideological as well as economic 
and foreign-policy levels; and would provide a forum 
for justifying (and exploiting) the combined Soviet 
Strategies of détente and selective penetration 
abroad, “economism” and the repression of dis- 
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7 Neues Deutschland (East Berlin), Nov. 3, 1973. 

18 That Mies was not merely speaking for the DKP was demonstrated 
by the fact that the Soviet and East German Party press Promptly 
published his statement. 

‘8 The value which the CPSU attaches to endorsemen 
policies (and hence of its combined roles as champion 


and patron of revolutionary liberatio i 
n) by Third World and 
CP's was demonst ced, 


cer wakn saree aie episode in the fall of 1973. In late 
ae a re % ustralian CP announced, after talks in 

7 roti brig Onditions posed by the Soviets for a normalization 
: atio cluded the demand that the CPA “endorse and fully 
support Soviet foreign policy” and that it refrain from “anti-Soviet” 
criticism.”’ The Australian delegates rejected these and other 


conditions as “unacceptable.” Tribune (Sydney), Nov. 6-12 1973 
2° Rude Pravo (Prague), Jan. 9, 1974. 


t of its foreign 
of peace 
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sension at home, and resistance in general to th 
danger of “ideological subversion.” *° 

The Kremlin’s increasing pressure for a closing 
of the ranks, within the bloc and within the a 
ment, was manifested by a series of multilaterai 
meetings on various themes held in late 1973 and 
early 1974. The most significant of these was an 
unprecedented “ideological conference” held in 
Moscow in mid-December and attended by the Cen- 
tral Committee secretaries of the ruling parties 
which had met in Crimea in July, plus a representa- 
tive of the Cuban CP. The communiqué was unre- 
vealing, but Vasil Bilak of Czechoslovakia later said 
that the meeting had agreed on the need for “co- 
ordination of the ideological work of the fraternal 
parties of the socialist countries . and of the 
ideological ‘struggle of the entire international Com- 
munist movement.” *° 
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Vasil Bilak, member of the Presidium of the Central 
Committee of the Communist Party of Czechoslo- 
vakia, a frequent spokesman of the CPCS in inter- 
party gatherings. 
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—Pictorial Parade. 


It would have been surprising if the Romanians 
ad agreed to such a formulation. Nor did they, it 
eems: the Moscow correspondent of Tanjug (the 
ugoslav press agency) on December 23 quoted 
formed sources as saying that the Romanian 
elegates—one of whom went on to Tokyo for talks 
ith the independent-neutralist Japanese CP—had 
aken part only in the “exchange of views on action 
gainst bourgeois and imperialist propaganda.” ** 

The same Tanjug correspondent himself had no 
Joubt about what was afoot. “It is assumed that the 

oresent consultation is in fact [a prelude to] broader 
yreparations for a new world conference,” he re- 
yorted on December 18. The Soviet leadership, he 

ent on, supported this plan, “which, it is gathered, 
as discussed at the Crimea meeting . . . as well 
s during bilateral meetings held of late between 
soviet leaders and representatives of the French, 
alian, and some other Communist parties.” 

In general, resistance to the new conference 
yroject was expressed through a lack of response. 
3ut, even in the initial stage, there was also open 
ypposition. One early and clear rejection of the 
yroject was offered by the independent Spanish 
yarty (PCE), in a report delivered at a Central Com- 

ittee plenum in September 1973 by Manuel 
\zcarate.”” Referring to articles by the Bulgarian 

‘deologist Konstantin Tellalov and a more obscure 
soviet writer named Kotlov, Azcarate said that “there 
exists a project for the convening of an international 
monference.” The PCE, he announced more than a 
onth before Mies’s first public call to arms, would 
efuse to participate in such a conference if, as it 
seemed, the purpose was to “rally a series of parties 
around the CPSU and to condemn the Chinese CP,” 
the process returning to “the practice of uncon- 
Jitional solidarity with the CPSU.” In February 1974, 
e Soviets replied with a harsh attack on Azcarate 


21 On Dec. 27, 1973, the Romanian CP’s Executive Committee, 
hearing a report on this Moscow meeting, issued a statement 
ying that “‘the mandate and guidelines established for the 
ian delegation” fully corresponded with established policy and 
dicated that “in future, too, [the party] should proceed in the 
. way.” 
22 “On the International Policy of the Party: A Report by M. 
tcarate before the Central Comittee,"’ Nuestra Bandera (a 
destine publication of the Spanish CP), No. 72, 1973, pp. 15-29. 
the report's four sections, the second, dealing with ‘‘the activities 
d operations carried out by the PCE in order to counter the tendency 
some socialist countries to establish diplomatic relations with the 
Tancoist government,” was not published—an editorial note 
plained—since “the party's political position with regard to this 
is already well known.” The PCE has, indeed, consistently 
icized any dealings with Madrid by Communist regimes— 
er the USSR, Poland, East Germany, or China. 


in the CPSU bimonthly journal Partiinaia zhizn 
(Party Life), accusing him—unfairly, since he had 
criticized both the Russians and the Chinese—of 
“purely and simply lying and doing a favor to the 
anti-Leninist and anti-Soviet position of the Chinese 
leadership.” (Rather obviously on the defensive, the 
article implied that one of Azcarate’s “lies” was 
“the allegation that [a new conference] might lead 
to a return to the practice of unconditional accept- 
ance of the CPSU line and to the formation of a 
single organizational center for the Communist 
movement.”) The PCE reacted to the Soviet attack 
by issuing to its militants at home and in exile a 
brochure containing the full texts of both the 
Partiinaia zhizn article and Azcarate’s report, to- 
gether with an 18-point refutation of the Soviet 
argument.” This put the two parties eyeball to eye- 
ball—and, as we shall see, eventually the Soviets 
blinked. 

Another party which took an early stand against 
a conference was the Japanese CP. In his New 
Year’s message for 1974, published in Akahata 
(Tokyo) January 1, Chairman Kenji Miyamoto spoke 
of moves for a new world conference and claimed 
that some proponents of the gathering entertained 
evident “intentions to promote ‘ideological unifica- 
tion’ and ‘purification’ by attacking not only the 
Chinese CP but also the parties in various capitalist 
countries which do not show ‘loyalty’ to the CPSU.” 
In effect, he went on, this “cannot but become an 
attempt to establish not only a center but also 
a court of judgment in the international Com- 
munist movement.” Some months later, there fol- 
lowed a polemical exchange between the CPSU 
and the JCP (significantly indirect on the Soviet 
side 4) that reflected a further strengthening of the 
JCP’s independent-neutralist stand—which, unlike 
that of the Romanians, was based on a Critical 
attitude toward both major regimes. 


LUE 
”23 See Kevin Devlin, “Spanish CP Stands Firm Against Soviet 
Attack,” RFE Research, CAA Report No. 2046, April 11, 1974. 

24 The Soviet counterattack took the form of the abridged reprinting 
in Partiinaia zhizn (No. 10, May 1974) of an article by tne 
Argentinian CP leader Athos Fava, from the February 1974 issue of 
the latter party's organ, La Nueva Era (Tandil). Fava attacked tne 
JCP in particular for its “unprecedented” demand for the return of 
the Kuriles from the USSR and its attempt to “draw a paraliel 
between the CPSU and the Chinese leadership” (see an English 
version in the US Communist Party organ Political Affairs, (New 
York], November 1974). The JCP replied with a long, po'emical 
‘rebuttal’ in Akahata, Sept. 15, 1974, harshly criticizing Soviet (and 
Chinese) interparty policies and concluding scornfully that Fava's 
“treatise” was one of “complete subservience to tne CPSU leadership 
and the imposition of this [view] on others.” The Soviets do not seem 
to have reacted to the latter salvo. 
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/ ~The Italian CP, on the other hand, adopted an 
indirect approach toward the conference project. 
Officially, the Italians simply ignored it—except in 
a little-noticed interview which Sergio Segre gave 
to a non-Communist magazine in February 1974. 
Asked about the possibility of a new world Com- 
munist gathering, he replied: “It is much discussed, 
but we consider it unlikely, at least in the near 
future, and in any event we reaffirm our resolute 
opposition to any Communist conference which has 
as its main aim the condemnation of the Chinese 
comrades and the creation of a new Comintern.” ” 

The Romanians, while aiso avoiding a provoca- 
tive challenge to the CPSU, took a somewhat dif- 
ferent approach. Their tactic—reflected in inter- 
views granted by Ceausescu to Die Presse (Vienna) 
of March 23 and The Guardian (Manchester) of 
April 9, 1974—was to accept the idea of a con- 
ference in principle but to demand that certain 
limiting conditions be observed. In the Presse inter- 
view, Ceausescu insisted that a world conference 
should “not in any way affect the autonomy and 
independence of Communist parties’ and should 
also “in no way lead to the policy of another party 
being put up for debate.” Two further conditions 
concerned the adoption of any common “manifesto”: 
first, such a document must be prepared with the 
agreement of all, and secondly, it must. not be 
binding upon anyone.” In the Guardian interview, 
the Romanian chief added the further condition— 
as a maximalist goal which obviously could not be 
achieved—that the conference should be organized 
“with the participation of all parties.” Summing up 
the RCP’s stance, he said that “there is no question 
of organizing such a meeting in the immediate 
future.” 

Of particular interest, though more difficult to 
assess, were the positions of two important parties: 
the Cuban and the French. When Raul Castro visited 
Bulgaria in March 1974, Radio Sofia reported (on 
March 14) that he and Todor Zhivkov agreed on 
the necessity of starting preparations for the con- 
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8 Gianni Corbi, “Europeanism with a Human Face,” L’Espresso 


ene, Feb. 3, 1974. Segre was head of the foreign section of the 
CI Central Committee. The PCI used other means to make its 
Position quietly clear—as when Giuseppe Boffa published in L’Unita 
nya of Dec. 27, 1973, an article on the 80th birthday of Mao 
se-tung, praising his historical stature and i 
exempl 
ih esc Plary revolutionary 


26 The first of these Conditions, giving any party a virtual right to 

tes hardly seemed to square with the second, that the document not 
binding; but Clearly what mattered here was the obstructive intent 

not the inconsistent substance. 
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vocation of a new meeting.” But the official Cuban | 
version—published in Granma (Havana), March | 
13—was significantly different and noncommittal: | 
“Opinions were exchanged on the need to study the 
possibilities for the preparation of a new meeting.” | 
For many months thereafter, no Cuban spokesmen 
made any reference to the conference project— | 
nor did the Cubans join in anti-Maoist polemics | 
(though, as we shall see, Havana’s position shifted 
in June 1975, just as this article was going to 
press). | 

The case of the French CP (PCF) is even more. 
intriguing in view of its history of suivisme. Under | 
Secretary-General Waldeck Rochet (1964-69), the 
party had exhibited a mild but perceptible ten- 
dency—enhanced by improved relations with the 
PC|—to take.a more independent path from Moscow, 
particularly when its domestic political interests 
were concerned; this trend culminated in the PCF’s 
“disapproval” of the invasion of Czechoslovakia. The 
rule of Georges Marchais from 1969 on brought 
about a certain “normalization’—a trend back 
toward support for Soviet positions (though the party’s 
intermittent tendency to give priority to domestic 
interests did not disappear). In this situation, it is 
Surprising and significant that, since the first feelers 
were put out over a year and a half ago, the PCF 
has so far failed to join in the loyalist calls for a | 
new world conference. There appears to have been 
only one guarded and cautiously qualified reference 
to the subject, in December 1974.” 

Most interesting of all, however, has been the 
extremely cautious approach of the CPSU itself: 
it still has not come out with a clear, official call | 
for a world conference but has merely expressed | 
“readiness” to join others in organizing one.”* In- | 
deed, signs of vacillation in the Kremlin and in a 
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27 On December 8, 1974, /’Humanite reported on a speech in which 
Jean Kanapa said that the PCF and ‘several’ other parties were 
considering the ‘“‘opportuneness” of a world conference. But this, he 
went on, was “a very serious matter, because naturally the conference 
must be successful. The decision must obviously be taken collectively.” 
He also stressed the need for “careful, democratic preparations.” This 
report appeared in the Paris edition of the party daily—but not in 
the one which the writer received. 

28 On April 22, 1974, Politburo candidate member Boris Ponomarev 
referred to calls for a new world conference by other parties and 
said the CPSU was “ready to take new steps” to promote the 
“political and ideological unity” of the movement by backing such 
Proposals. (TASS, in English, April 22.) Again, an editorial in Pravda 
(Moscow) in June 1974, fifth anniversary of the 1969 conference, 
noted that many parties were making proposals for ‘‘new, major, 
joint steps toward further ideological and political consolidation” of 
the movement, and said the CPSU was “ready to support concrete 
initiatives” in this direction. 
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Boris N. Ponomarev, right, Secretary of the Soviet 
Communist Party in charge of relations with non- 
ruling Communist parties, is among those greeting 
Portuguese Communist chief Alvaro Cunhal in Mos- 
cow on October 29, 1974. 


—V. Buden for TASS via Sovfoto. 


few other East European leaderships have been 
evident from time to time.” Even the fifth anni- 
versary of the previous conference, falling in June 
1974, produced no great change in this picture 
(although an item worth noting was a Hungarian 
editorial, in Nepszabadsag [Budapest] of June 5, 
which provocatively attacked “reconciliatory, oppor- 
tunist views proclaiming neutrality” and asserted 
that the struggle against Maoism was a duty im- 
posed upon the international movement as a whole). 

As 1974 wore on, a respectable number of loyalist 


29 Such vacillation on the part of the Soviet leadership may have 
Played a part in the fact that Gus Hall of the CPUSA endorsed the 
conference project on a visit to Moscow in May 1974, while the 
equally loyalist Gilberto Vieira of Colombia failed to mention it on 
his visit six weeks later. As for an East European example, on June 20, 
1974, a Hungarian Central Committee plenum reiterated its call for 
@ conference but this time added a conditional ‘‘when it is timely”; 
one week later, however, Kad4r was linking the cal! for a conference 
with the struggle against the Chinese: ‘‘The interests of the 
revolutionary movement make it necessary to unify against the 
Maoist tendency.”’ See Nepszabadsag (Budapest), June 22, 1974, and 
dispatch of the Hungarian news agency, MTI, June 29, 1974. 
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parties in Western Europe, Latin America, the Middle 
East, and Asia added their pro-conference voices 
to the Soviet-East European core. But by the fall, a 
diligent scrutiny could still show only about 30 
parties—say, one-third of the international move- 
ment—in favor of a world conference, a signally 
poor performance compared with 1966-67. 

This situation has brightened considerably in re- 
cent months. In April 1975, eight Arab Communist 
parties, meeting at an undisclosed place, adopted 
a resolution that expressed approval of a world con- 
ference (/nformation Bulletin [Prague/ Toronto], No. 
8, 1975). And in mid-June a regional gathering in 
Havana of the 24 Communist parties of “Latin 
America and the Caribbean,” with the loyalist par- 
ties of the US and Canada present as observers, 
issued a long communiqué that included a collective 
endorsement of the world conference project as well 
as a passage sharply attacking the Chinese (Granma 
Weekly Review [Havana], June 22, 1975). These re- 
gional endorsements raised the number of parties 
in favor of the project to around 55—or about 
two-thirds of the total. Significantly, however, pro- 
Soviet organs have given little publicity to the 
Arab and Latin American initiatives, and the CPSU 
itself has still refrained from issuing a direct, 
public call for a world gathering—a restraint that 
suggests Moscow’s continued awareness of the 
obstacles that stand in the way of the kind of con- 
ference it wants. 


The Pan-European Alternative 


Now let us shift the focus from the world to 
Europe. As we have seen, the first public call for 
an international conference by Mies of the DKP 
was linked with a call for an East-West European 
gathering. Later, loyalist spokesmen frequently 
maintained the link, referring to a pan-European 
conference “to be followed by,” or as a “useful 
preparation for,” the world meeting. According to 
the Italians, secret interparty consultations on this 
related and more practicable project began early 
in 1973. It took a year and three-quarters for the 
proposals to surface—undergoing significant change 
in the process. 

One important factor in this development was a 
new tendency among the West European Communist 
parties to move toward a greater sense of regional 
identity and common interests. After secret con- 


sultations in the summer of 1973, a preparatory 
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meeting in Stockholm of 18 parties, plus a Dutch 
observer, decided to hold a regional conference In 
Brussels in January 1974. That conference re- 
vealed a wide diversity of positions—notably on 
attitudes to the EEC but also on China and on the 
world conference project, inter alia. Yet it also 
manifested a widely shared concern to coordinate 
policies on such issues as the political impact of 
the new economic crisis and the search for alliances 
with non-Communist forces. This new emphasis on 
collective regional identity was sustained through a 
subsequent series of thematic conferences (still 
going on). The sparse East European coverage of 
these meetings spoke for itself. 

Here we may touch upon another important fac- 
tor affecting the European parties. In the wake of the 
Arab-Israeli war of October 1973, Western Europe 
in general entered a period of transitional crisis 
which, in its combination of economic and political 
elements, ominously recalled the. 1930’s. For the 
first time in three decades, Communists were able 
to talk plausibly about “the general crisis of the 
Capitalist system.” A new sense of opportunity for 
Communist advances could be sensed in the air, 
as some parties (e.g., the Danish and Norwegian) 
made unexpected political gains, as the leftist alli- 
ance in France came within a percentage point of 
victory in the presidential election, and especially 
as a tide of unrest and even revolutionary change 
spread across the Southern flank of the continent, 
in Portugal, Spain, Italy, and Greece. 

An uneven though fairly general increase in Com- 
munist militancy was one product of these changes, 
but the effects on the interparty level were more 
complex. If the region’s transitional troubles gave 
Western Communist parties a heightened awareness 
of their own political interests (which were some- 
times quite different from those of the Communist 
regimes), it also revived something of the old 
triumphalism—a feeling that communism was finally 
showing its systemic Superiority. This in turn en- 
couraged a divergent tendency toward a certain 
“normalization” of the attitudes of relatively inde- 
pendent parties toward the ruling Communist 
regimes. The latter tendency varied, however, affect- 


3° The Dutch subsequently dropped out altogether, while the 
Turkish CP came in. The Only other absentee was the isolationist 
Icelandic party. In an interview in Die Welt (Hamburg) of December 
27, 1973, its leader, Ragnar Arnalds, explained: We do not attend 
such conferences... . Purely Communist conferences are not in 
accordance with our goals.”’ 

31 See Kevin Devlin, 
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" RFE Research, Report No. 1999, Feb. 19, 1971. 


ing some parties more than others (e.g., the Bel- 
gians rather than the British, and the Norwegians 
rather than the Swedes), while the Dutch and Ice- 
landers appeared to be immune. 

Insofar as they related to Soviet objectives, such 
shifts in the interparty pattern were generally in- 
teresting rather than important. Much more sig- 
nificant, in terms of the Kremlin’s hopes of bringing 
the European parties together at a conference on 
the themes of détente and political struggle in the 
West, were the resistive attitudes that had long 
been displayed by the “southern axis” of two non- 
ruling and two ruling parties—those of Spain, Italy, 
Yugoslavia, and Romania.” In late September 1974, 
however, it became known that all four of these 
parties would take part in a pan-European consul- 
tative preparatory meeting, to be held in Warsaw 
in mid-October; in fact, the meeting was formally 
convened under the joint sponsorship of the Italian 
CP and the Polish party. 

Without these four—and particularly without the 
Yugoslav and Romanian parties, which had both 
boycotted the gathering at Karlovy Vary in 1967— 
a pan-European conference could obviously not 
achieve the Soviet goal of a show of international 
Communist consensus in support of Soviet posi- 
tions: it would become another demonstration of 
disunity. But with them, how near could Moscow 
come to its goal? 


The Preliminaries at Warsaw 


In the first round of talks, the CPSU got the fullest 
pan-European gathering possible under the circum- 
stances: 28 delegations participated—compared 
with 24, plus a Swedish observer, at Karlovy Vary. 
The only (predictable) absentees were the intransi- 
gent Albanians, the ultra-independent Dutch, and 
the isolationist Icelanders.*? But the Soviet leader- 
ship had to pay a price for such a turnout. A first 
a 


32 A fifth member of the axis, the “Interior” Greek CP, formed 
after a split in the KKE in 1968, had no interparty weight when it 
came to the conference question. 

33 Having returned their invitation unopened, the Albanians 
denounced the “traitorous” Warsaw meeting in editorial in Zéri / 
popullit (Tirana) on October 15. The Dutch announced that they saw 
no reason to change their policy of boycotting such gatherings, 
Particularly since “in this case there are indications ... that the 
Objective is ... to create a platform for a document on the Chinese 
CP and for practices which can only deepen the rifts in the 
international Communist movement” (De Waarheid [Amsterdam], 
Oct. 7, 1974). The Chinese ignored all signs of a European gathering 
just as they ignored the moves for a world conference. 
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nd large installment apparently was paid just before 
re Warsaw meeting, when the Spanish CP and the 
PSU reached a rapprochement in Moscow talks 
t which, in the writer’s opinion, the more important 
oncessions were made by the Soviets. As for the 
ther three members of the “southern axis,” the 
ery fact that the Yugoslavs and Romanians were 
ttending™ and that the PCI had emerged as the 
Vestern convener (a role assumed in 1967 by the 
Nyalist PCF) could be taken as evidence that con- 
litions had been met and concessions made with 
egard to procedure and agenda, at least for the 
Varsaw session. 

And so it proved. On the eve of the meeting, both 
he Romanians and the Yugoslavs reaffirmed their 
ndependent line. The RCP ieadership’s statement 
tressed that there should be no criticism of any 
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Aleksandar Grlickov, Yugoslav Party Secretary in 
charge of international relations and head of Yugo- 
slavia’s delegation in negotiations for the possible 
20nvocation of a new conference of European Com- 
munist parties. 


—Tanjug via Camera Press. 
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parties, present or absent, that no “binding deci- | 
sions” should be adopted, and that the proceedings 
throughout should be based on “observance of the 
independence and sovereignty of all parties” (Radio 
Bucharest, October 15), while a Yugoslav commen- 
tary denied that participation meant Tito’s regime 
was “turning toward the camp” (Radio Zagreb, 
October 15). The crucial concession, doubtless 
arranged in advance, came at the start of the War- 
saw meeting on October 16: according to Radio 
Belgrade on that date, the rules of procedure that 
were adopted covered “those political-procedural 
problems [sic], including the provision for decision- 
making by consensus, on which the LCY has in- 
sisted.”** If the Yugoslav-Romanian interpretation 
of this rule was accepted (and the Yugoslavs later 
said that it was respected in Warsaw and at the sub- 
sequent preparatory meeting in Budapest in Decem- 
ber **), any collective documents or decisions would 
have to be adopted without opposition—a condition 
giving the independent parties a virtual right of 
veto. 

The high point of the Warsaw meeting was pro- 
vided by Aleksandar Grlickov, the head of the 
Yugoslav delegation, in a second-day speech which 
was at once a manifesto of independence and a 
vigorous statement of the conditions on which the 
LCY would continue to participate in the project. 
He went beyond the expected emphasis on equality 
and noninterference to denounce “tendencies 
toward hegemony” in the Communist movement.” 
As for the conference itself, he declared that “each 
party . . . can accept only decisions and positions 
that are in accord with its policies.” Furthermore, 
any eventual collective document would have to | 
reflect “attitudes and interests truly held in com- 
mon” (a point also made by the Italian, Gian Carlo 
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34 Both the Yugoslavs and the Romanians prepared for tne 
encounter by adopting party documents criticizing * hegemonism”’; 
these were a resolution of the League of Communists of Yugoslavia 
(LCY), endorsed at its 10th Congress in April 1974, and a draft 
program of the Romanian CP published on Septernber 1. The Yugosiavs 
further strengthened their hand by publicizing tne aftair of the 
“Cominformists” in September 1974—five months after the arrest of 
allegedly pro-Soviet conspirators for plotting against the Tito regime 

35 Another important procedural agreement was that each party 
had the right to publicize its own contributions to the deba'e and 
also to comment on the progress of the conference project in ’ 
general—an opportunity which the Yugosiavs exploited with 


particular skill. 
36 Milika Sundic, Radio Zagreb, Dec. 21, 1974 


37 In another significant passage, Griickov stressed Yugoslavia s 
commitment to oppose imperialism and al! other forms of ca 
and economica/ subjugation” (empnasis added). Tanjug, Oct. ! 7, 1974 
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Pajetta). It is also worth nothing that (according 
to a PCF spokesman **) Grlickov was the only speaker 
at the Warsaw meeting to mention a world confer- 
ence—and then only to say in a crisp dismissal 
that “the conditions for holding [it], in our opinion, 
do not exist.” 

The Yugoslav emphasis on independence, equality, 
and “democratic” procedure was echoed, in less 
abrasive style, by the Romanians * and a number 
of Western delegations, notably the Italian, Spanish, 
and British. Thus, speaking for the PCI, Pajetta 
smoothly took it for granted that there would be no 
attempt to “pass judgment on parties that are not 
present.” 

For the CPSU, Boris Ponomarev made a speech 
of studied reasonableness: apart from his call for “a 
detailed program of joint action,” there was nothing 
much to alarm the independents.*° But other loyalist- 
regime spokesmen (é.g., Bilak of Czechoslovakia and 
Tellalov of Bulgaria) were more hardline in their 
emphasis on capitalist-imperialist inequities and the 
need for disciplined Communist unity. The main 
groupings (with some Western parties holding inter- 
mediate positions) were clear enough. 

China was one issue dividing the two groupings. 
But what effect would this division have on the con- 
ference project? In commentaries on the Warsaw 
meeting, two PCI spokesmen claimed that no one 
had even mentioned the subject. This, however, 
does not seem to have been the case. On October Znt 
the Austrian CP daily Vo/ksstimme (Vienna) pub- 
lished part of a Warsaw speech in which party 
secretary Edwin Scharf spoke of the problem posed 
by “the policy of the present Chinese CP leadership, 
especially with regard to its moral-political support 
of NATO and its stand against détente in Europe.” 
He said that “this issue can hardly be overlooked if 
one is concerned, as we are, with European prob- 
lems,” but he added that he was against anything 
resembling “excommunication” and that no one had 
proposed any such idea. In a Volksstimme interview 
published four days later, Scharf went further. No 
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38 Jean Kanapa, l’Humanité, Oct. 18, 1974. 

39 Surprisingly, the Romanians did not publish the text of Stefan 
Andrei’s speech in Warsaw, but its substance was underlined in an 
article by him in Scinteia on October 22: ‘The clear position of the 
ReP ... is that... each Party decides for itself, autonomously, on 
its entire policy. In this spirit our party could not admit the adoption 
of, Or subscribe to, under any form, a directive document or one 
containing decisions of a compulsory character.” 

° Pravda, Oct. 18, 1974, 


*1 Luca Pavolini in Unita, Oct. 23, 1974, and G. C. Pajetta in 
Rinascita, Oct. 25, 1974. 
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one had called for a collective condemnation o 


the Chinese, he repeated; however, he observed 
that ‘naturally, no party can be subjected to censor 
ship if its intention is to criticize the attitude of the 
Chinese CP leadership.” The Danish delegate, Ik 
Noerlund, also unleashed a brief attack on Maois 

in Warsaw.” At the subsequent Budapest preparator 
meeting on December 19-21, at least one furthe 
attack on Maoism was made by the Turkish dele 
gate. And in a Rude Pravo interview on February 74 
Hermann Gautier of the West German DKP an 
nounced that his party would raise the questio 
at the conference itself. 

The outline of a loyalist tactic could be discerned 
here. While it seemed certain in advance that it} 
would be impossible to incorporate an explicity 
condemnation of the Chinese in any final documenty 
of a pan-European conference, it also seemed likel | 

| 


that the pro-Soviet delegations would try to exercise} 
the “right” of criticism claimed by Scharf. They 
could do so either by attacking Peking’s European 
policies, as Scharf and Noerlund did, or by following) 
Ponomarev’s lead at the Budapest meeting, when} 
he urged the need for the conference to take a firm 
Stand against “all those in Europe and beyond it} 
who try, under the flag of anti-communism and anti- | 
Sovietism, to weaken socialism’s international posi- 
tions.” * At most, this approach would produce 
an uneven chorus of direct and indirect attacks on 
Maoism, but no collective criticism. Would that!) 
limited result be worth jeopardizing the conference} 
project? | 

An important limiting factor was the Soviet desire }) 
to obtain from the conference a platform of support 
for Moscow’s European policies which would be as} 
wide and as firm as possible—and the trouble was} 
that greater width meant less firmness. We have}! 
already noted the crucial procedural concessions |} 
that had to be made in Warsaw to gain Yugoslav 
and Romanian participation. Also significant was the 
rapprochement which the Soviet and Spanish parties 
reached in Moscow talks held just before the War- §} 
Saw meeting; while the communiqué showed that 
concessions had been made by both sides, the more § 


a 
42 “Internally, we must further establish . . . that the most aggressive 9 
and hate-filled anti-communism is now being spread by the Maoist 
groups. As we know, the policy of Maoism is also directed against 
the political objectives which we have gathered here to discuss.” 
Land og Folk (Copenhagen), Oct. 29, 1974. 
‘3 Soviet news agency TASS, Dec. 20, 1974 (emphasis added). 


This was escalation: at the Warsaw meeting, Ponomarev had spoken 
only of “anticommunism.” 


portant ones appeared to have been made by 
the CPSU.“ 

The need to accommodate the recalcitrant left 
its mark on the communiqué of the Warsaw meeting. 

announced agreement to hold a pan-European con- 
ference in East Berlin ‘no later than mid-1975” on 
“the struggle for peace, security, cooperation and 
social progress in Europe.” It went on to stress that 
the proceedings at Warsaw had been “held on a 
basis of equal rights, respect for the views of all 
parties, and a desire to achieve a common stand- 
spoint,”” and added—in a key phrase—that the par- 
ticipants “emphasized their will to prepare and con- 
}duct the [pan-European] conference in the spirit of 
these principles” (TASS, October 18, 1974). The 
possibility that this pledge—if implemented (and 
the proviso was crucial)—would involve something 
like a genuine interparty debate ** was strengthened 
by reports that, in addition to the preparatory ses- 
sions proper, thematic seminars on specific subjects 
would be held.** However, it was not until a half- 
year later that the first two (and so far only) such 
seminars were held—one in Belgrade (April 9-11, 
1975) on the struggle for more just economic rela- 
tions between Eurove and the Third World, and one 
in Rome (April 19-20) on economic cooperation in 
Europe. The Yugoslavs used the Belgrade seminar 
to score some useful interparty points.” 


Budapest: Toward Confrontation 


The first preparatory session proper, held in Buda- 
pest on December 19-21, 1974, moved from proce- 
dural to substantive concerns, and in the process 

revealed clear divergences on important issues. 
These included the central question of what the 
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44 See Kevin Devlin, ‘The CPSU-PCE Rapprochement: Concessions 

on Both Sides,” RFE Research, CAA Report No. 2130, Oct. 25, 1974, 
and “The Independent Spanish CP,” RAD Report No. 47, March 13, 
1975. 

45 In his Warsaw speech, Pajetta of the PC! said that the conference 
should bring about, ‘‘a free, frank and profound confrontation of 
opinions among our parties, on the basis of equality, about the 

problems that are truly common to all the parties... a great 
_ assize .. . the conclusions of which would be based, as would be 
the different stages of their elaboration, on the consensus of all the 
" participants.” L’Unita, Oct. 17, 1974. 
46 According to Luca Pavolini (/bid, Oct. 23), proposals for thematic 
| seminars were made in Warsaw by “the Italian, French, Yugoslav, 
Polish, English, and other delegations.” He named three themes 
- Suggested by the PCI, while Babiucn of Poland mentioned a proposal 
that the Yugosiavs should host a seminar on relations with 
_ non-Communist forces. 
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pan-European conference should undertake to ac- 
complish and especially what kind of document(s) 
it should adopt. Once more Grlickov of Yugoslavia 
presented the independent line with the greatest 
vigor and clarity: 


The final document . . . should be such as to enable 
the participating parties, as well as all other progres- 
sive forces, each working in its own particular con- 
ditions, to base their political action directly on what 
is acceptable to them out of the conference’s tota/ 
work. /t goes without saying that there is room in 
the document only for those attitudes and proposals 
which are acceptable to all the participants in the 
conference. The statement can be prepared and 
adopted only on the basis of consensus, as we 
agreed at the consultative meeting in Warsaw.” 


For the Romanian CP, Stefan Andrei expressed 
the view that “it would not be absolutely necessary 
to adopt any document.” However, “in the event of 
consensus, the RCP would agree to the adoption of 
a single final document—a mobilizing document 
addressed to the peoples and to the broadest socio- 
political forces.” He added that it should express 
positions common to all, and should not be of a 
binding or programmatic character.” 

Against such efforts to “water down” the eventual 
text in advance, the CPSU stood by the demand 
expressed by Ponomarev in Warsaw that the con- 
ference adopt two documents. The first—primarily 
by the Communist parties for the Communist parties, 
so to speak—should “sum up the results of the 
discussion and set out in detail a program of joint 
action.” The second should “expound our basic ideas 
and slogans” in appealing for “the cooperation of 
all left, democratic, peace-loving forces.” ” This re- 
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47 The Yugoslavs put their emphasis on non-Communist forces into 
practice by inviting a total of 56 European parties—almost half of 
them Socialist or Social Democratic—plus the Algerian National 
Liberation Front (FLN). Of these, 41 turned up. Because the Socialist 
Party of Portugal accepted, the Portuguese CP stayed away; and 
because the independent “interior” Greek CP came, the “official” 
KKE did not. The independent-isolationist Dutch and icelandic CP’s, 
which had boycotted the entire conference project, came to the 
Belgrade meeting in a demonstrative gesture of support for the 
Yugoslavs. 

48 Tanjug, Dec. 20, 1974 (emphasis added). Griickov made no 
reference to ‘‘hegemonism”’ in Budapest, but some of his remarks 
were not much less palatable to loyalists—e.g., his demand that the 
European parties adopt the Algiers action program of the nonaligned 
countries as the basis for their relations with the Third World. 

49 Scinteia, Dec. 22, 1974. 

80 Pravda, Oct. 18, 1974. 
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turn to the two-level formula of Karlovy Vary was 
clearly designed to maximize the rallying effect of 
the main document on the Communist parties—just 
as the Yugoslav-Romanian call for one, lowest- 
common-denominator document addressed to all 
“progressive” forces was designed to minimize that 
effect. 

The main decision taken at the Budapest meet- 
ing was directed to this problem but postponed a 
settlement. An “editorial commission” was set up 
to work on a first draft of a compromise document. 
All 28 parties were to be allowed to participate, 
and (according to a Tanjug report of December 21) 
their draft would be submitted to the national leader- 
ships; thus, the interm agreement represented two 
further important concessions by the CPSU and the 
loyalist parties to the “southern axis.” The full com- 
mission held its constituent meeting in Budapest 
on December 21 and was to continue its work in 
East Berlin. 


Sparring Sessions at East Berlin 
a de a lO hice cl a 


At this point, a curtain of secrecy descended upon 
the preparatory process. But despite the effort to 
avoid publicity, it gradually became clear that a 
confrontation over the character and content of the 
main conference document was taking place. On 
one side were the loyalists, and on the other, a 
grouping of more or less independent parties— 
notably the Yugoslav, Romanian, Italian, Spanish, 
British, and Swedish, probably with varying support 
from some others (the Belgian, Swiss, and Nor- 
wegian, for example). 

In Neues Deutschland of December 22, Paul 
Markowski of the SED said that the Editorial Com- 
mission would begin its work in East Berlin “at the 
beginning of next year.” A month later, a Yugoslav 
commentator stated that the commission “is now 
in session.” * Another month passed, and then brief 
and substantially identical reports in various party 
organs, Eastern and Western, said that a “working 
group” representing 16 of the 28 parties had held 
a three-day session in East Berlin (February 17-19), 
at which there had been “a detailed and construc- 
tive exchange of opinions on the character and con- 
tents of a final conference document.” Significantly, 
no Communiqué was issued. 


a ee 


51. C. Vuckovid in Review of International Affairs (Belgrade) 
Jan. 20, 1975, 


The second session of the working group, held in 
East Berlin on April 8-10 with 20 parties present, 
brought an escalation from confrontation to crisis, 
produced by a pro-Soviet “counterattack” aimed at 
regaining on the substantive level ground lost 
through the procedural concessions made earlier to 
the independent grouping. The curtain of secrecy 
remained in place during the session, but news of 
this development came shortly afterwards in reports 
based on Yugoslav sources. As Jean Kanapa of the 
PCF later confirmed (in a ’Humanité interview of 
April 22), the East German host party presented a 
draft document which was evidently not the product 
of consensual discussion. Kanapa suggested that 
the draft was based upon “all the propositions, ideas 
and observations formulated since the Warsaw meet- 
ing’; however, the Yugoslav sources told a different 
story. According to the latter, the SED’s draft 
“callfed] for a joint stand of all Communist parties 
in their actions and ideology and [did] not make 
provision for ideological diversity within the move- 
ment” *—a stance which the sources said the LCY 
had rejected as unacceptable. 

It is clear that the pace of secret interparty diplo- 
macy increased markedly after the April meeting 
in East Berlin. The few public statements made by 
Yugoslav spokesmen during this period confirmed 
that the LCY was continuing to insist that its partici- 
pation in the conference depended on the fulfillment 
of certain conditions (consensus, no binding resolu- 
tions, no criticism of any party, etc.).°? The strongest 
public support for the Yugoslav position came from 
Secretary-General Santiago Carrillo of the Spanish 
CP (PCE). In an interview in the Yugoslav paper 
Oslobodjenje (Sarajevo), promptly reprinted in Roma- 
nia’s Scinteia of May 1, he expressed firm opposition 
to “political programs of European Communists, 
since such (common) programs would involve gross 
interference in the internal affairs of a country” and 
would also present the danger that nonruling parties 
“might become merely an instrument for the policies 
of the socialist countries.” What the PCE (like the 
LCY) wanted was a consensual “general platform, 
which can be adopted not only by the Communist 
is Workers’ parties but by the entire progressive 

eft.” 
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52 UPI dispatch from Belgrade, citing local party sources, 
April 18, 1975. 

53 See especially the interview which Stane Dolanc, Secretary of the 
LCY Presidium’s Executive Committee, gave to the daily De/o 
(Ljubljana) and the weekly Vjesnik u srijedu (Zagreb), both of 
April 30, 1975. 
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‘At the same time, there were some indications 
t the process of preparatory bargaining was not 
fer—that the loyalist majority, having carried out 
ss counterattack, might again make some tactical 
oncessions. Thus, in the /’/Humanité interview cited 
bove, Jean Kanapa said of the ongoing editorial 
jiscussion: 


aturally, each party can discuss and make amend- 
nts in full freedom and full equality of rights... . 
> gamut of observations is already very wide, 
d we are far from having reached a final draft! 


ore significant was a distinctly placatory inter- 
in which Hermann Axen of the SED Politburo 
d that the drafting sessions, marked by “fraternity 
and frankness,” had produced “a large quantity of 
deas about the content, structure and form” of the 
Jocument. Delegates had shown the will to strive 
or “‘the necessary collective agreement” in drawing 
't up. Noting that every party was autonomous, he 
dded blandly: “Naturally, it cannot and will not be 
the duty of the conference to lay down concrete 
tasks for each party.” ™ 
Early in May, “informed sources” in various capi- 
tals reported that another editorial meeting was to 
begin in East Berlin on May 12. A little later came 
similarly unconfirmed word of a further development 
-the formation of a smaller, “balanced” subcom- 
ittee of eight parties to seek a compromise agree- 
ent on the document. This was said to consist of 
four independent parties (Yugoslavia, Romania, 
Italy, and Spain) and four loyalist ones (the Soviet 
Union, East Germany, France, and Denmark). 
lestern news agencies reported from East Berlin 
that the meeting did begin on May 12 but could 
‘not clarify whether it involved this smaller sub- 
committee or the wider “working group.” Several 
ccounts stated that the Yugoslavs were not present 
(while one said that they turned up but withdrew 
ron the second day); it was also reported that the 
'LCY had submitted a counterdraft to set against 
the East German text. 
_ Officially, not a word was said about all this, but 
it was clear enough that the conference project had 
entered a crucial stage and that the heart of the 
/matter was Yugoslav resistance to a loyalist counter- 
attack based on the “general line” of the East 
Berman draft. On May 14, Grlickov flew to Moscow 


—————— 


¥ 84 East Germany's news agency, ADN, May 2, 1975. 
‘ 


for four days of talks, following up with a visit to 
Bucharest. T! = tempo was evidently mounting to- 
ward a climax: Would the LCY representatives imple- 
ment their repeated threat to withdraw if their 
conditions were not met (leaving their allies in an 
exposed position)? Or would the loyalist bloc make 
sufficient concessions to keep the Yugoslavs in 
(in which case the CPSU would have expended much 
energy for relatively little interparty gain)? 

As of the date of writing, this question has not 
been answered. In any case, the conceptual division 
between independents and loyalists, while analyti- 
cally useful, is too procrustean for the complex 
realities of interparty evolution. Thus, the Yugoslavs 
have tended to stress what they will not accept, 
while the Romanians and the Italians (who may 
have tried to play a mediatory role) have favored 
a complementary but less abrasive emphasis on 
what they want from the conference. Again, the 
position of the French CP, long considered uncon- 
ditionally loyalist, has been increasingly affected by 
domestic political interests. In mid-May, the PCF 
issued a statement contending that the central issue 
in the preparatory discussions was not a confronta- 
tion between “centralizers” and “autonomists” but 
rather between those who sought to combine détente 
with resolute struggle against imperialism, and those 
who would “go easy on imperialism, for the sake 
of diplomatic considerations or domestic opportuni- 
ties.” The statement indicated that the PCF stood 
by the first thesis but suggested that “several Euro- 
pean parties already building socialism” supported 
the latter. The French Communists “absolutely ex- 
cluded” the possibility that they “would associate 
themselves with a document which sows confusion 
with regard to this [issue].” ” 

It could perhaps be said in summation that the 
main dividing line in this ongoing controversy runs 
between parties (generally pro-Soviet) which seek 
to bring about a closing of ideological ranks through 
the conference and those (notably the Yugoslavs and 
Italians) which argue that the conference must 
————— 

55 "/Humanité, May 14, 1975 

56 After the Budapest meeting a Yugoslav commentator wrote: “It 


is clear that this conference cannot be an ideological but rather only 
a political conference—that is, it can only be a consultation about 
concrete political actions but cannot make any assessments about tne 
national policies of the individual parties, because it would be 
impossible to find a common denominator for such assessments A 
basic agreement has been reached about the political nature of 
the conference, even though attempts nave been made, and will likely 
be made again, to make it also at least in part an ideological 
conference.” Janez Stani¢ in Delo, Dec. 28, 1974 

5? jntormation Bulientin (Prague), No 20-21, 1974, p. 52 
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function on the level of practical political issues and 
not on that of ideology. But it is not always easy to 
say on which side of the line a particular party 
Stands. 


Overall Prospects 


Meanwhile, the loyalist calls for a world confer- 
ence have continued, though sporadically, and they 
have usually been linked with attacks on Maoism. 
As mentioned earlier, two important developments 
occurred in April and June of this year, when first 
the eight Arab Communist parties and then the 24 
Latin American parties gave their collective Sup- 
port to the project at regional gatherings. Taken 
in conjunction with the preparations for a pan- 
European meeting, these new developments 
strengthen the impression that the Soviets hope 
to pave the way for a new world conference through 
a series of regional conferences. 

Yet, with the admittedly important exception of 
the Cuban regime’s entry into the loyalist ranks, 
not so very much has in fact changed in the inter- 
party picture, since the Middle Eastern and Latin 
American parties have always been “safe pre- 
cincts,” as far as the Kremlin is concerned. The 
CPSU’s continued caution reflects its awareness of 
the serious obstacles that remain in the way of a 
global conference, particularly in the Asian and 
European sectors of communism. In Europe, the 
independent parties which are in confrontation with 
the loyalists over a pan-European document are 
also opposed to or at least distrustful of a world 
conference, and on this issue they are joined by 
some others—notably, and unprecedentedly, the 
French CP. In Asia, the recent Communist victories 
in Indochina have brought new “independent- 
neutralist” regimes in Cambodia, in South Vietnam, 
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and perhaps soon in Laos, which will be no more 
disposed to attend a new Moscow conference than 
the North Vietnamese, the Koreans, the Japanese 
and the region’s pro-Chinese parties. 

Still, in their efforts to shepherd the fraterna 
parties toward a European conference (as the mini. 
mum goal) and then toward a world conference, the 
Soviet leaders have several important advantages 
One is that the time has indeed become ripe for 
collective reassessment (however distorted by ideo 
logical triumphalism) of the radical changes tha 
have occurred in national, regional, and global situa 
tions since 1969. Moreover, the divisive impact of 
some formerly controversial issues—notably Czecho 
slovakia but also, to some extent, the Sino-Sovie 
conflict—has faded, at a time when Communist 
triumphs in Indochina and socio-economic crises in 
neocapitalist countries encourage the Communist 
parties to reaffirm their status as members of the 
world revolutionary movement. 7 

The importance which Communists in general at- 
tach to continuity, legitimation, and precedent is an- 


other significant factor—but one which has both§ 
positive and negative aspects, as far as the CPSU’s ¥ 
efforts to reassert its influence and authority (where § 


possible) in the international movement are con- 
cerned. The limiting precedents established at the 


1969 Moscow conference will Surely apply to any fu-§ 
ture international gathering. Similarly, the conditional } 


Yugoslav participation in the European conference 


Project has already ensured that the qualitative § 


difference between the Karlovy Vary and East Berlin 
conferences will be as marked as that between the 
Moscow meetings of 1960 and 1969. And the Yugo- 
Slavs are not alone in their vigilant alertness to the 
Soviet tendency to accept new wineskins and 


then try to fill them with a diluted version of the | 
same old wine. 
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3y David W. P. Elliott 


or three decades since the establishment of 
the Democratic Republic of Vietnam (DRV) 
in 1945 and especially for the 20 years since 
he defeat of French colonial power in Vietnam in 
954, the leaders of Vietnam’s revolutionary move- 
nent have exercised control over only a part of 
/ietnam. Consequently, they have often had to 
yalance the rapid achievement of economic and 
,0litical development in the northern portions of 
/ietnam against progress toward the attainment of 
heir revolutionary aims in the southern portions. 

With the recent decisive victory of the revolu- 
jonary forces in South Vietnam, the most difficult 
olicy dilemmas created for the DRV leaders by the 
Jivision of Vietnam have now been resolved. Many 
droblems relating to the pace and scope of unifica- 
tion of the political and administrative systems of 
North and South Vietnam remain, but decisions on 
these matters can now, for the first time, be made 
without reference to the actions of external forces. 
In short, the policy environment in which future 
decisions about North-South relationships will be 
taken is today entirely controlled by the DRV leaders 
and their supporters in the South. This was not 
always the case. During the 1965-73 period par- 
ticularly, the United States was heavily involved in 
tthe Vietnam war, and the North Vietnamese leaders 
saw tneir policy decisions largely as emergency 
responses to the initiatives of an aggressive external 
power. 


—— 


Mr. Elliott is a member of the Southeast Asia Pro- 
gram at Cornell University (Ithaca, N.Y.). His publica- 
tions include NLF-DRV Strategy and the 1972 Spring 
Offensive, 1974, and a chapter on North Vietnam in 
the forthcoming volume Communism in Indochina: 
New Perspectives, edited by Joseph Zasloff and 
McAlister Brown. 
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Nevertheless, one cannot understand the internal 
evolution of North Vietnam over the years without 
placing it in the context of this central question of 
priorities. The present article will explore the domes- 
tic political situation in North Vietnam since the 
death of Chairman Ho Chi Minh in 1969 by focus- 
ing on the debate arising from this issue, its resolu- 
tion, and the insights that it affords into the political 
system of North Vietnam. 


The Background 


After the 1954 Geneva accords that ended French 
colonial rule in Indochina, the leaders of the Demo- 
cratic Republic of Vietnam had to deal with the 
problem of balancing revolutionary and develop- 
mental aims in the framework of a Communist North 
Vietnam and a non-Communist South Vietnam. !n 
arriving at decisions about the proper balance, Hanoi 
faced hard choices not only with respect to the 
allocation of scarce resources but also with regard 
to internal DRV policies as well. 

Until the introduction of US combat forces into 
South Vietnam in early 1965, the direct involve- 
ment of the DRV there was slight.’ At the same time, 
there is some evidence that during the 1950's the 
DRV moved with cautious deliberation in carrying 
out political consolidation and economic develop- 
ment because the Hanoi leadership feared that too 
rapid social and economic evolution would make 
reunification with the South more difficult.? This 
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1 Official American estimates of the order of battle as of April 1965 
listed one confirmed battalion of North Vietnamese troops in tne 
South. See Pentagon Papers (Senator Gravel edition), Boston, Beacon 
Press, 1971, Vol. 3, p. 392. 

2 For example, the poltical “excesses” of the land reform in the 
North (i.e., the misclassification of cadre and peasants into landiord 
(cont. on p. 36) 
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policy was abandoned by 1959, however, when it 
became apparent that reunification would require a 
protracted guerrilla struggle. Although the DRV de- 
voted greater attention to the problems of the South 
after that juncture, it was also preparing to embark 
on and subsequently implementing its First Five- 
Year Plan (1961-65), and the Central Committee of 
the Lao Dong (Workers’) Party underscored the 
necessity of “correctly solving the relationship be- 
tween economic construction and the consolidation 
of national defense.’” 

Circumstances altered considerably with the 
direct involvement of the United States in the war 
in the South. The Hanoi leaders clearly regarded the 
US military intervention as outside interference in 
a situation turning increasingly favorable to revolu- 
tionary forces in the South, and they had to decide 
to what extent they should try to match the US 
forces and materiel from their own resources. This 
issue became a matter of intense debate among 
them for a number of years. 

Although the “great debate” between those DRV 
leaders favoring a relatively higher level of support 
of the war effort in the South and those advocating 
more attention to economic and political develop- 
ment in the North was prolonged and intense, there 
is no evidence that the goal of insuring a revolu- 
tionary victory in the South was ever in contention.‘ 
Rather, the argument concerned the level and type 
MY is Mi on RR ees el ee a 


and rich-peasant categories) were brought to a halt in late 1956 

(and later rectified) when it had become apparent that the elections 
provided for in the 1954 Geneva agreements would not take place. 

A subsequent official account of the land reform criticized the 
“leftist errors” of the initial period and asserted that they had been 
corrected by a policy designed ‘‘to consolidate the North while 
taking the South into Consideration” by broadening the national 
united front. See Tran Phuong, ‘‘The Land Reform,” Pages of History, 
Vietnamese Studies, No. 7, Hanoi, n.d., p. 189. In addition, North 
Vietnam's committee to write a new Constitution, which was formed 
in 1956, did not produce a formal draft until late 1959. A letter to 
the party newspaper before it finally appeared noted that “some 
people’’ had suggested that it ought not to contain any mention of 
the leadership of the working Class in order to appeal to intellectuals 


in the “upper classes” in South Vietnam. See Nhan Dan (Hanoi) 
June 16, 1959. 


3 Ibid., Sept. 12, 1960. 

* Indeed, the DRV leadership has always viewed the liberation of 
the South and the building of socialism in the North as essentially 
complementary objectives. As one writer has remarked, some Western 
analysts “assume that the DRV’s choices are limited to allocating 
resources to socialist construction in the North or the war in the 


South. However, in Part i i 
: y doctrine and in Practice, these 
not mutually exclusive... . The ‘set penalty 


to be mutually reinforcing 
Turley, 


Its Revolution,’ 


See William S. 
the ‘Third Stage’ of 
Cal.), January 1974, pp. 78-79. 


public of Vietnam and 
" Asian Survey (Berkeley, 
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of support for the war in the South and the extent 
to which the North Vietnamese economy could be 
reshaped to meet short-term production needs with- 
out jeopardizing attainment of the long-term objec- 
tive of building and expanding a socialist economy. 
General Van Tien Dung expressed the DRV leaders’ 
general perception of the policy problem in a 1974 
article. He wrote: 


There are times when we have to concentrate our 
capabilities to build and develop the economy, while 
at the same time we must still strengthen national 
defense. At other times, because of the urgency of 
the situation, we must concentrate our maximum 
efforts to fulfill every requirement of national de- 
fense and of the war, but still have to strive to build 
and develop the economy.*® 


Moreover, from Hanoi’s standpoint, pursuit of a | 
revolutionary victory in the South and pursuit of the | 
aim of building up the North did not always involve | 
direct trade-offs because the resources required for | 
the North often differed from those needed in the | 
South; furthermore, the resource demands on the | 
North for revolutionary activities in the South were | 
not excessive. According to testimony to the US 
Senate in 1967 by US Secretary of Defense Robert 
S. McNamara, the quantity of externally-furnished 
materials, other than food, required to supply Com- 
munist forces in the South was under 100 tons a 
day, “a quantity that could be transported by a few 
trucks.’ 

Finally, to the degree that simultaneous pursuit 
of the two objectives did create a competition for 
scarce resources, the DRV managed to alleviate the 
problem with Soviet and Chinese aid. (It should be 
noted that while reliance on such aid entailed 
political obligations, there is little indication that 
these obligations dictated North Vietnam’s policy 
course. This course was set by Hanoi’s leaders on 
the basis of the evolution of the war and the inven- 
tory of resources that they had at their disposal. 
Robert Shaplen has reported, presumably on the 
basis of diplomatic information, that Prime Minister 
Pham Van Dong traveled secretly to Moscow in the 
Critical year of 1966 and “obtained the Russians’ 
pledge of continued military and economic aid, as 
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5 “Some Matters Concerning Coordinating Economic Construction 
and Strengthening National Defense,”’ Nhan Dan, Dec. 17, 1974. 
§ Testimony reprinted in Wesley R. Fishel, Ed., Vietnam: Anatomy of 


@ Conflict, Itasca, Ill., F. E. Peacock Publishing, Inc., 1968, p. 44. 


Parties to the “great debate” over North Vietnamese 
priorities, pictured in 1969: from the left, Truong 
Chinh, head of the departments of party history and 
legislation of the Vietnam Workers’ Party and Chair- 
man of the Standing Committee of the National 


Assembly; VWP First Secretary Le Duan; and 
VWP chairman Ho Chi Minh (who was to die /ater 
that year). 
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well as their approval of Hanoi’s peace plan. Le Duan 
simultaneously headed a delegation to Peking; not 
unexpectedly he ran into trouble when the Chinese 
insisted that the North Vietnamese continue fight- 
ing indefinitely. . . . However, the North Vietnamese 
in Peking stuck to their proposed timetable.”’ In 
1972, a DRV official acknowledged to Joseph Kraft 
that “Hanoi has lost some political support from 
Moscow and Peking,” but according to Kraft, “in 
the same breath he said that ‘what counts is material 
support’.” That, he concluded, was still continuing.*) 

The “great debate” proceeded in several stages. 
Its first phase lasted from 1965 to 1968. During 
this phase, the direct costs to the North of support 
for the war in the South were quite heavy, especially 
in terms of manpower losses in industry and agri- 
culture, the high turnover rate of local cadres in 
agricultural cooperatives, and the loss of life and 
facilities inflicted by US bombing.’ Nonetheless, 
i ly ———— EEE 


? The Road From War, New York, Harper and Row, 1970, p. 225. 
8 Joseph Kraft, ‘“‘Hanoi’s Communism,” The Washington Post, July 
25, 1972. For a more detailed discussion of this question, see 
D. W. Elliott, NLF-DRV Strategy and the 1972 Spring Offensive, |REA 
Project, interim Report No. 4, Cornell University, January 1974, 
Pp. 28-30. 
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there seems to have been broad agreement among 
the Hanoi leaders on the necessity of incurring these 
costs. At the same time, some of them apparently 
found the indirect costs of supporting the war in 
the South troubling. These costs included the relaxa- 
tion of state control over many sectors of the 
economy, resulting both from choice and from cir- 
cumstances which dictated the use of incentives and 
profits to maximize immediate production and allevi- 
ate the pressure on the DRV’s managerial resources, 
already strained by the burdens of coping with the 
bombing assaults. While this temporary expedient 
met the urgent requirements of the moment, there 
was high-level concern that the attendant damage 
to the DRV’s socialist system might prove to be 
permanent.”® 


Ho’s Legacy 


During the final months of Ho Chi Minh’s life, the 
debate entered a second stage. The Tet Offensive of 
early 1968 in South Vietnam had accomplished its 
major strategic goal of convincing the United States 
that military victory was impossible without massive 
new inputs of American troops and that alternative 
ways of terminating the conflict had to be found. 
As Henry Kissinger, subsequently Special Assistant 
for National Security Affairs to President Nixon, later 
observed: 


This realization caused Washington, for the first 
time, to put a ceiling on the number of troops for 
Vietnam. .. . This made inevitable an eventual com- 
mitment to a political solution and marked the 
beginning of the quest for a negotiated settlement." 


9 In his 1967 testimony to the US Senate (/oc. c/t.), Secretary 
McNamara observed that the “diversion of some 500,000 people ina 
society already strained to maintain a marginal subsistence 
necessitated by the damage from bombing, “is a severe penalty 
economic losses that the North (a country with an annual GNP of 
$1,700 million) suffered from the US bombing were estimated to 
be in excess of $370 million in late 1967, or, as one study put It, 
“it is about the same as if $200 bi//ion in physical damage nad 
been inflicted on the US.” See Raphael Littauer and Norman Uphoff, 
Eds., The Air War in Indochina, Boston, Beacon Press, 1972, p. 147 

10 See Truong Chinh, “Let Us Be Grateful to Kari Marx and Follow 
the Path Traced by Him," commemorating tne 150th birthday of 
Marx, Nhan Dan, Sept. 16, 1968, trans. in Foreign Broadcast 
information Service, Daily Report: Asia and the Pacific (Washington, 
DC), Supplement No. 45, Oct. 2, 1968; also Truong Chinn 
“Weaknesses, Shortcomings and Mistakes in Agricultural Cooperatives 
trans. in United States Mission in Vietnam (JUSPAO), Documents 
and Research Notes (Saigon), No 63, July 1969 

1! Henry A. Kissinger, American Foreign Policy, New York, No 
1969, pp. 107-08 
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With a ceiling set on the resources that the United 
States would commit to the war and with the cessa- 
tion of US bombing of the North, there now existed 
a prospect that the drain that the war had been 
imposing on DRV resources would level off as well. 
Therefore, Ho evidently decided to lay the ground- 
work for according internal construction in North 
Vietnam a higher priority than it had enjoyed in 
the immediately preceding years, although the 
war in the South still retained first claim on DRV 
resources. 

Ho’s role in upgrading the priority of construction 
in the North is not altogether clear. Sometime in 
1968, Ho’s failing health became a matter of con- 
cern to his colleagues, and the Politburo proposed 
that, in order to conserve his declining strength, he 
“only preside over the most important party and 
state matters, while other matters would be dis- 
cussed by the Politburo and then reported to Uncle 
[Ho].’"* Moreover, in his last years Ho reportedly 
expressed a feeling of restlessness and a sense of 
unfulfilled mission, and he spoke of his strong desire 
to visit the South. His intense concern about the 
South undoubtedly strengthened the position of 
those arguing for a continuing, all-out emphasis on 
the war in the South.” 

Nevertheless, there is substantial evidence that 
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12 Le Van Luong, “The Last Years of Uncle Ho,’”’ Nhan Dan, May 19, 
1973. 

13 /bid. |t should be noted, however, that when Politburo members 
suggested to Ho that the DRV might possibly launch a major effort 
to finish off the war quickly so that he could visit the South, he 
replied: “| want to go now. What good is it to go only after victory 
is achieved?” This reply could not be construed as a mandate for 
the DRV to throw all resources into an attempt to gain a rapid 
victory. 

14 See The New York Times, March 5, 1969. 

15 On the character of the 1973 agreements, see the texts in The 
Department of State Bulletin (Washington, DC), Feb. 12, 1973, pp. 
169-88. In May 1969, one month prior to the formation of the 
Provisional Revolutionary Government, the National Liberation Front 
of South Vietnam had issued a 10-point program in Paris. This 
Program, according to The New York Times (May 9, 1969), had 
aroused “intense official [US] interest” because “it appears to be the 


| first offer to collaborate with the current leaders in a coalition 


government.” The formation of the PRG reflected this diplomatic shift 
and gave the NLF an institutional entity with which to Participate 
in a future coalition of South Vietnamese political forces. 

6 Resolution 9 of the Central Office for South Vietnam (July 1969) 
modified DRV-NLF strategy in the post-Tet period. This resolution 
reflected a lesser reliance on military measures, and a correspondingly 
Breater reliance on political measures, than had previously been the 
case. COSVN's Directive 01 (1971), incidentally, 
of the “stand-down Strategy.” For further analysi 
translations of these documents, see Elliott, NLF 
the 1972 Spring Offensive. 

*? For an account of the meeting, which took place on Aug. 15 
69, see Trinh Dinh Thao’s article in Nhan Dan, May 18, 1974 
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The late Ho Chi Minh, left, shown on April 24, 1969, 
as he welcomes Dr. Phung Van Cung, leader of a 
delegation of the South Vietnamese National Libera- | 
tion Front to Hanoi. 


—AFP via Pictorial. 


Ho himself established the main guidelines for 
handling the question of DRV policy priorities in- 
the changed situation. From late February to late 
March 1969, the first official high-level delegation 
of the National Liberation Front to visit the DRV in 
six years, led by the NLF Vice-President Phung Van 
Cung, toured North Vietnam,’* and the press gave 
Prominent play to Ho’s attentions to the delegation. 
It was probably not coincidental that the Provisional 
Revolutionary Government was formed in June 1969, 
marking a major shift in the diplomatic strategy of 
the Vietnamese Communists. This move ultimately 
led to the promulgation of a concept of “two ad- 
ministrations, two armed forces, and two zones of 
control” that provided the political basis of the peace 
agreements concluded in Paris in 1973 by the 
DRV, the PRG, the Republic of South Vietnam, and 
the United States.* Along with the formation of the 
PRG, there were efforts to stabilize and ultimately 
scale down the relatively high level of warfare in 
the South."* Ho’s last public meeting prior to his 
death was with a Southern delegation, and his last 
Policy review concerned that meeting.’” 

During 1968-69, too, “socialist construction” was 
Upgraded in both agriculture and industry. In the 
latter case, an effort was made to concentrate on 
building decentralized regional industry that would 
be less vulnerable to air attacks in the event that 


ese resumed. At the same time, Hanoi instituted 
major program of tightening up the “socialist man- 
gement” of agricultural cooperatives. This program 
early constituted an “important party and state 
atter” and must have had Ho’s approval. 
Truong Chinh, Chairman of the National Assembly 
Standing Committee and third-ranking member of 
the Politburo (after Ho, the Party Chairman, and 
> Duan, the Party First Secretary), launched the 
rogram in late 1968 by issuing a strong critique 
of the management of agricultural cooperatives.” 
is remarks revealed that the exigencies of war 
ad forced the DRV to relax its system of “socialist 
anagement” in this sphere. Not only had the war 
drained away manpower, especially young people, 
om the cooperatives to serve in the army, but it 
ad also engendered a disruptively high rate of turn- 
aver among local cadres.’* Because of the resultant 
veaknesses of management, the “three contracts” 
{production quota, production expenses, and labor 
costs) had often been assigned directly to individual 
families rather than to production teams, as had 
been the case earlier. In many instances, collective 
and had been appropriated for private use. While 
such expedients had maintained an acceptable level 
of agricultural production, they amounted, in Truong 
Chinh’s view, to a dangerous retreat from socialist 
principles, and he specifically criticized the idea 
at production can be done in any way, provided 
e social product increases.”” 
By April 1969, a new statute for agricultural 
anagement in higher-level cooperatives had been 
drawn up under Truong Chinh’s guidance. This was 
ithe first major new document related to agriculture 
since the statute on the organization and manage- 
ent of lower-level cooperatives in 1960.” 
Prior to Ho’s death on September 3, 1969, then, 
the DRV had laid down the broad outlines of a 
svised approach to the relative priority of revolu- 


18 Truong Chinh, “Weaknesses, Shortcomings and Mistakes .. .,” 

oc. cit. 

19 See ibid., pp. 5 and 9. In the second passage just cited, Truong 
‘Dhinh attributed the high rate of turnover to “the requirements of 
front and shortcomings in the cooperative cadres’ management.” 
s, it is possible that some agricultural cadres were removed for 
ch “shortcomings” and not just mobilized for other tasks. 

20 /bid., p. 9. It should be pointed out that there is some evidence 
not all the North Vietnamese leaders agreed with Truong Chinh's 
dgment on this matter, in discussing the handicraft cooperatives 
the spring of 1970. For instance, Le Duan maintained that 
cooperatives can only be consolidated when their production has 

en accelerated.”’ See Nhan Dan, April 11, 1970. 

21 The 1960 statute had been supplemented by the important 

cisior.s of the Fifth Plenum of the Lao Dong Party Central 


tion in the South and socialist construction in the. 
North. The formation of the Provisional Revolution- 

ary Government of South Vietnam had created the 

basis for possible negotiation of a settlement of the 

war in the South, and the establishment of a ceiling 

on the demands of the war in the South on the man- 

power and material resources of the North had 

opened the way for Hanoi to address systematically 

the issues of planning and management of a social- 

ist economy in the North. 


Post-Ho Policy Disagreements 


Translating the decision to give more attention to 
the task of building socialism in North Vietnam into 
specific programs stimulated further debate among 
the DRV leaders. The policy debate during the 
period immediately after Ho’s death was compli- 
cated by the DRV’s first political succession and the 
inevitable problem of defining new authority rela- 
tionships among Ho's closest associates. In general 
terms, Party First Secretary Le Duan favored a policy 
of continuing the highest possible level of support 
for the war in South Vietnam, while Truong Chinh 
wanted to place more emphasis on socialist con- 
struction in the North. 

In early October 1969, Truong Chinh delivered a 
speech to the staff of Bao Anh Viet-Nam (Vietnam 
Pictorial) in which he complained that “since 1966, 
Vietnam Pictorial has shown a definite preference 
for subjects on the national salvation struggle, never 
or scarcely dealing with subjects on socialist con- 
struction.” 7 The next issue of the magazine pub- 
lished served to underline his point by devoting its 
pages exclusively to the 25th anniversary of the 
People’s Army and the Army’s role in the “national 
salvation struggle,” but the issue also contained an 
insert, dated November 1969, announcing the elec- 
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Committee in July 1961. For the text of the original statute and the 
decisions of the Fifth Plenum, see “Agricultural Problems,” 
Vietnamese Studies (Hanoi), No. 2, 1964, pp. 154-77. The statute on 
higher-level agricultural cooperatives, dated April 18, 1969, was not 
publicly released until August 1969. A “detailed” draft of regulations 
for such cooperatives, “based on” the 1969 document, was issued 
in 1974. See Nhan Dan, Oct. 3, 1974. 

22 Speech on the 15th anniversary of the initial publication of 
Bao Anh Viet-Nam, as broadcast by Radio Hanoi, Oct. 19, 1969, and 
translated in FBIS, op. cit., Oct. 25, 1969. Truong Chinh, it should be 
underscored, left no doubt about the policy implications of his 
compiaint. He went on to say: ”.. . Vietnam Pictoria/ nas not firmly 
grasped the revolutionary lines and realities in our country. A 
number of its editions only carried anti-US national salvation items, 
as if they were published in tne Southern liberated areas.” 
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Vo Nguyen Giap, Minister of Defense of the Demo- 
cratic Republic of Vietnam. 


Charles Bonnay/Black Star. 


tion of the new President and Vice-President of the 
DRV, giving prominent coverage to Truong Chinh (in 
his capacity as head of the Standing Committee of 
the National Assembly, the forum for the election), 
and picturing a group of touring Southerners viewing 
the progress of socialist construction in the North. 

Not long thereafter, Truong Chinh presided over a 
partial reorganization of the governmental economic 
bureaucracy. The Ministry of Heavy Industry was 
split up into a Ministry of Power and Coal, a Ministry 
Of Mechanical Engineering and Metallurgy, and a 
General Chemical Department. In recognition of the 
problem of supply and distribution of food, a sepa- 
rate Ministry of Food and Foodstuffs was Created. 
The General Department of Materials was also up- 
graded to a Ministry.”? 

This reorganization suggested that the Hanoi 
leadership planned to press ahead with the rebuild- 
ing of the DRV economy. That impression was rein- 
forced by developments in early 1970. In January, 
North Vietnam’s leaders indicated that they believed 
they should now try to accumulate capital and raise 
the depressed wartime standard of living, and that 
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| these goals would necessitate increased production 


of food and consumer goods, including non-essen- 
tials.* The following month, the head of the new 
Ministry of Power and Coal led a delegation to 
France to investigate the prospects for technical 
cooperation.” 

Expanding the production of consumer goods 
would, of course, recreate facilities that would be 
economic hostages to bombing and thus provide the 
United States with fresh leverage on the North ity 
Washington chose to exploit the situation. In a 
major speech in February 1970, Le Duan presented 
a plan to minimize this problem. He announced that 
light industry would continue to be decentralized. 
Each province would be considered “a strategic 
unit. . . in combat as well as production,” and “the 
central economy will be strengthened step by step 
on the basis of developing the initiatives and capa- 
bilities of various regions.””° 

That same speech also contained evidence that 
Le Duan disagreed with Truong Chinh about the 
degree to which the situation in the South permitted 
devoting greater attention to the building of social- 
ism in the North. In contrast to Truong Chinh’s 
earlier call for an intensification of “long-term plans 
for the development of the economy and culture of 
the country in the future,”?? Le Duan advocated 
flexibility and improvisation. He cautioned that “we 
must pay great attention to short-range plans which 
are proper .. . for achieving victory in each phase,” 
and that “under the present situation of our national 
economy special attention must be paid to yearly 
plans and to leadership over the monthly and even 
daily struggles, because these are concrete actions 
bringing about appropriate results.”’?* 

In addition, Le Duan took a position with respect 
to production quite different from that of Truong 
Chinh. Truong Chinh had consistently stressed the | 
underlying ideological implications of policy action 
and the need to consolidate the relations of produc- 
tion by strengthening the collective forms of agri- 
cultural organization; furthermore, he had expressed 
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3 Vietnam News Agency report on the meeting of the Standing 
Committee of the National Assembly, Dec., 9, 1969, in FBIS, op. cit., 
Dec. 9, 1969. 

24 Radio Hanoi, Jan. 19, 1970, in ibid., Jan. 20, 1970. 

25 Le Monde (Paris), Feb. 21, 1970. 

26 “Under the Glorious Party Banner for Independence, Freedom 
and Socialism, Let Us Advance and Achieve New Victories,’’ Nhan 
Dan, Feb. 14, 1970. For an English translation, see FBIS, op. cit., 
Supplement, March 5, 1970. 

27 “Let Us Be Grateful to Karl Marx acs ..,2locacit 

28 “Under the Glorious Party Banner... ,” loc. cit. 


great concern about the possibility of “capitalist | of the Party Central Commitee passed a resolution 
restoration” if the “relations of production” were not | that established the basis for a recentralization of 
soon consolidated.” Le Duan, on the other hand, | economic management and a tightening-up of the 
underscored the necessity of expanding the forces | administration of agricultural cooperatives.” This 
of production, even if this required a temporary | resolution, in effect, embodied a compromise be- 
departure from collective management.” He warned | tween the two positions set forth by Truong Chinh 
that “if we overestimate the influence of exploiting | and Le Duan. While it significantly upgraded the 
classes and the counterrevolutionary forces, and if | priority to be attached to the building of socialism 
we only concern ourselves with quelling them while | in the North, it made clear that production for prose- 
losing sight of the essential task of organizing, pro- | cution of the war in the South would take precedence 
moting and carrying out the three revolutions, we | if future events seemed to warrant it.” 

would commit a serious error.” With “only revolu- 

tionary enthusiasm,” he said, “the most we can do et 

is to eliminate the old; but not be able to build a The Limits of Debate 

new society.” 

Several factors lent particular weight to Le Duan’s Although there were significant differences be- 
words in the decisions of the DRV leadership on | tween the top DRV leaders on the question of policy 
policy priorities. His comprehensive policy review | priorities during the 1969-71 period, the political 
in the February 1970 speech underlined his emer- | debate on this issue cannot be regarded as a mani- 
gence as the principal spokesman for the collective | festation of a power struggle between organized 
leadership of the Party Politburo. Moreover, in his | opinion groups or personal factions among the North 
capacity as First Secretary, he held the key statutory | Vietnamese leaders. The great importance of estab- 
post in the ruling party (since Ho’s position as Party | lishing proper national priorities at a perilous mo- 
Chairman remained unfilled), and as head of the | ment in Vietnamese history must certainly have 
Party Secretariat, he controlled the practical imple- | made the debate intense during these years; how- 
mentation of policy. Indeed, in the months following | ever, no systematic and documented evidence of 
the February 1970 speech less effort was devoted | the existence of organized opinion groups in the 
to the implementation of the 1969 statute on agri- | upper echelons of the North Vietnamese hierarchy 
cultural cooperatives. A few years later, after the | has ever been presented. 


Paris peace agreements of 1973, North Vietnamese In the 1960’s, some Western academic observers 
sources disclosed that this statute had not been | of the North Vietnamese scene professed to have 
strictly applied during the early 1970's.” discerned the outlines of factional groupings within 


In January 1971, the DRV finally took a tentative | the Politburo, but the kaleidoscopic shifts of these 
step toward the institution of maior programs of | alignments raised serious doubt as to the validity 
socialist construction. At that time, the 19th Plenum | of such speculation.” US government analysts noted 
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29 See, for example, “Let Us Be Grateful to Karl Marx .. .,” /oc. cit., 33 The text of Resolution 19 can be found in /bid., Feb. 2, 1971. 

| p. 46, and ‘Weaknesses, Shortcomings and Mistakes . . a" Joc. cit. That this resolution marked a turning point in DRY policy Is attested 
30 This theme, it should be noted, has been consistently advanced | by the fact that even in 1973 its dissemination was still referred 

by Le Duan since the initial period of North Vietnam's agricultural to as “an especially important matter.” See /b/d., Sept. 6, 1973. In 

cooperativization in the late 1950's. In a recent typical formulation recent major policy speeches of North Vietnamese leaders, Resolution 

of his views, he said: “If the cooperatives are built up just to have 19 is coupled with Resolution 22 (to be discussed tater), passed in 

new relations of production, but new forces of production are not February 1974 following the Paris cease-fire agreement in 1973 


immediately created, the cooperatives cannot possibly be solid.” 34 Although the main focus of Resolution 19 was on economic 
See Nhan Dan, Oct. 2, 1974 reconstruction, the Plenum decision was made with the proviso that 


31 “Under the Glorious Banner .. .,” /oc. cit. the DRV would “always meet the requirements of the resistance 

32 A 1974 Nhan Dan editorial complained that “in many places completely and promptly, and resolutely fulfill the duty of the great 
the cooperatives are declining, and some cooperatives have rear area to the great front line.” /bid., Feb. 2, 1971. 
disintegrated or are operating in appearance only.” See “Correctly 35 The most notable of these observers were P. J. Honey a 
Implement the Agricultural Cooperative Statute,” Nhan Dan, March Bernard Fall. A basic flaw in their analysis lay in = assump me F 
12, 1974. Truong Chinh attributed this situation to the fact that that political groupings could be defined in terms of the = - 
“many agricultural producers’ cooperatives did not correctly carry of sapere tia pare bigeay Jk be bog v 2 
| " related problems now ge leaders, 
| ane Rey ee TU Geen pete pemmscartisetost rather than dividing their allegiances between tne USSR and China, 


on public land and, again, the high turnover in village leadership skillfully exploited the Sino-Soviet dispute for Nortn Vietnamese 
positions. See ibid., Feb. 27, 1974. purposes—particularty in the period after 1965. 
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“that information available on the subject was scanty 
and concluded that no organized factions within the 
DRV leadership could be identified.*° 

Ho’s death, to be sure, introduced new elements 
into the situation. Political succession following the 
demise of a regime’s founder involves special prob- 
lems in defining the boundaries of the new political 
order, and such problems were inherent in the 
succession to Ho. Ho, as founder and symbol of 
the legitimacy of North Vietnam’s political system 
and as Chairman of the Party Central Committee,’ 
towered above his colleagues. Thus, he could serve 
as adviser and conciliator to the other members of 
the Politburo. Party First Secretary Le Duan, in con- 
trast, stood as only first among equals. Hence, the 
removal of the centerpiece of the DRV political sys- 
tem necessitated a process of mutual adjustment 
among the leaders, and this involved a redefinition 
of decision-making procedures, the acceptable 
limits of debate, and the sanctions for authoritative 
decisions. 

Nonetheless, there is little reliable information 
that personal or “patron-client” ties to either Truong 
Chinh or Le Duan existed at the time of Ho’s depar- 
ture from the political scene or have emerged since 
among the other Politburo members, or that any 
bloc of Politburo members has consistently sup- 
ported the policy views of either of the two major 
leaders. Furthermore, there are several factors which 
have acted as strong impediments to any possible 
development of factions in the post-Ho era. 

First, the broad lines of North Vietnam’s policy 
during the remainder of the war had been laid down 
prior to Ho’s death and had been approved by him. 
Hence, any efforts to put together a faction advocat- 
ing measures that substantially diverged from those 
guideposts would have been politically unfeasible. 

Second, Ho left behind him a unified party and a 
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36 The US National Security Council’s overview of the situation in 
Vietnam in 1969, as seen by the various governmental agencies 
concerned, stated: ‘‘Our knowledge of the existence and significance 
of any kinds of factions within the Hanoi leadership is imprecise. ... 
Different Politburo members probably ally themselves temporarily 
with other members on specific issues, and policy decisions are 
obviously subject to review. The leadership has changed its war 
and negotiation tactics several times in the last few years, suggesting 
that members of the Politburo adjust their view to circumstances. 
Some members may remain on one or another side of any question 
Dut others apparently shift their ground as they deem necessary.” Sab 
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collective leadership,** and there appears to have 
been broad recognition among the DRV hierarchy | 
that the outside world would view any signs of dis- | 
unity as evidence of Hanoi’s flagging determination 
to pursue its goal of liberating the South, and that | 
such a conviction would serve to harden the posi- 
tion of the DRV’s opponents. In the fall of 1969, for | 
example, Truong Chinh said: 


Our enemies fancy that after President Ho Chi Minh’s 
death we will be bewildered and divided, or will 
depart from his revolutionary line. But they are 
grossly mistaken. . . . We are determined to carry 
out President Ho Chi Minh’s testament and the | 
pledges solemnly made on behalf of our entire party 
and people by comrade Le Duan in Ba Dinh Square, 
at the ceremony in memory of President Ho Chi 
Minh.*° 


In this context, instigating disunity would have been 
tantamount to committing treason—hardly a promis- 
ing political basis for a potential challenger to Le 
Duan’s preeminent position as Party First Secretary. 

Le Duan, for his part, eliminated a conceivable 
area of political conflict by reaffirming his adherence 
to the principle of collective leadership: 


. . the Party’s leadership is always based on a 
collective principle. Individual dictatorship is a fact 
that completely opposes the Party’s nature. A man, 
however exceptional the qualities he may have, can 
never know all things and all facts in all aspects and 
in all their variations. Therefore it is necessary to 
have collective intelligence. Only with a collective 
decision based on collective intelligence will we be 
able to avoid subjectivism that leads to errors and 
sometimes to dangerous consequences.”° 


Third, the relatively small size of the political sys- 
tem itself severely limited the possibilities for an 
individual or faction to create an autonomous re- 
gional or institutional base of power. The adminis- 
trative apparatus in the DRV was quite modest. 
Hence, the top leaders had taken on a large number 
of diverse functions, and there was a tightly woven, 
highly personalized net of interrelationships between 
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38 See the editorial in Nhan Dan, Sept. 6, 1969, and Le Duan’s 
Oration at Ho’s funeral in ibid., Sept. 10, 1969. 

*° Speech to the National Assembly, Sept. 24, 1969, in FBIS, 
Op. cit., Sept. 25, 1969. 

4° “Under the Glorious Party Banner ... ,’’ Joc. cit. 


Members of the Vietnam Workers’ Party Politburo and Their Responsibilities 
(as of June 1975) 
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SOURCE: Adapted from the chart, ‘Democratic Republic of Vietnam - 


Congress, DOCEX, May 1974. 


party and state institutions. Moreover, unlike China’s 
Politburo—which because of its size had a smaller 
Standing Committee within it that constituted the 
fundamental decision-making authority—the Viet- 
namese Politburo of 11 members was compact 
enough to function effectively as a day-to-day 
decision-making group. This group also had a wealth 
of shared revolutionary experience, as well as a 
common external enemy, that probably provided 
strong bonds of solidarity.** Ho once calculated that 
the 31 members of the pre-1960 Central Committee 
(which included all the current Politburo members) 
had been imprisoned for a cumulative total of 222 
years, an experience which impressed on them the 
importance of group solidarity and organizational 
discipline.” 

Fourth, while in some socialist countries vexatious 
problems of ideology have on occasion afforded 
ambitious individuals with opportunities for aggran- 
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41 it is worth recalling here that the diversity of prior revolutionary 
experience of the leaders of post-1949 China apparently left a legacy 
of discord among them. 

42 Nhan Dan, Jan. 7, 1960. 
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Party and Government Structure,” Washington, DC, US Library of 


dizement on the basis of claims to ideological 
orthodoxy, Le Duan effectively foreclosed the use 
of purely ideological arguments in this fashion by 
relegating theory to a secondary position. Shortly 
after Ho’s death, he stated that “there has never 
been, nor will there ever be, a single formula for 
carrying out the revolution that is appropriate to 
all circumstances and at all times,” and he recalled 
that “Lenin pointed out that replacing the concrete 
with the abstract is one of the biggest and most 
disastrous errors in the revolutionary period.” 

By taking this stance, Le Duan renounced any 
intention of becoming the unchallenged arbiter of 
ideological rectitude and, therefore, of employing 
ideology to buttress an impregnable leadership posi- 
tion. At the same time, however, he reinforced his 
influence in policy implementation by setting forth 
this sort of pragmatic guideline as the basis for 
policy decisions. As head of the Party Secretariat, 
he was in a position to decisively shape the final 
character of policies since he supervised the carry- 
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ing out of policy decisions. There is evidence that 
he took advantage of his position to do so “—as 
already noted, for example, in the case of the 
crucial policy decision in 1969 concerning the 
management of agricultural cooperatives.” 

Some other considerations cast further doubt on 
the existence of coherent factions within the DRV 
leadership. To begin with, differences in nuance 
and emphasis in policy positions can reflect things 
other than factional power struggles. For instance, 
the various North Vietnamese leaders occupied dif- 
ferent posts within the DRV political system, and 
these jobs may have shaped the perspectives of 
their incumbents. Le Duan, as the head of the 
Vietnamese revolutionary movement, was clearly 
accountable for the current state of its well-being 
and for its future survival; thus, it could be antici- 
pated that he would be concerned with the South 
as well as the North. As the head of the Standing 
Committee of the National Assembly, on the other 
hand, Truong Chinh was primarily responsible for 
the state and its institutions; consequently, it might 
be expected that he would stress adherence to 
regulations designed to strengthen socialist institu- 
tions in the DRV. 

In addition, whenever Le Duan and Truong Chinh 
advanced conflicting views on a specific issue, the 
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*4 Professor Myron Rush has observed with regard to the Soviet 
Union that “the Presidium of the Central Committee provided a 
natural basis for oligarchy in the two previous successions [to Lenin 
and Stalin] while the Secretariat provided the basis for individual 
rule’; however, he goes on to note: “Even a stable Presidium, in 
which the members are accorded long tenure, need not mean that 
the oligarchy based on it is also stable. .. . A dominant leader (or 
faction) can use the Secretariat to deprive the Presidium, as a 
collective body, of its policymaking prerogative.’ See Political 
Succession in the USSR, New York, Columbia University Press, 1968, 
pp. 140-50. In this connection, it is interesting to note that the slogan, 
“Unite closely behind the Party Central Committee whose nucleus 
is the Politburo,” advanced just after Ho’s demise, was replaced by 
the slogan, ‘Unite closely around the Party’s Central Committee,” at 
the time of Le Duan’s major address of Feb. 14, 1970. The latter 
slogan deemphasizes the role of the collective decision-making body 
the Politburo, and stresses the role of the Central Committee, where 
Le Duan has a position of greater importance as head 
of the Secretariat. 

5 See the citations in fn. 32. Truong Chinh was plainly not 
oblivious to the problem of getting policies strictly implemented 
In his 1968 critique of policy with respect to agricultural podrdratiies 
he complained: ‘The central organizations concerned have been slow 
to help the Party Central Committee assume ideological, policy and 
Organizational leadership over the agricultural cooperativization 
movement. After the mistakes were uncovered, they did not suggest 
in time the appropriate measures to stop and correct them 
effectively.” See “Weaknesses, Shortcomings and Mistakes 106 
cit., P. 10. Not being a member of the Secretariat, however? ia , 


Could not prod the party machine 
ry directly into taki 
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result was not a victory for one or the other party, — 
but either a resolution of the conflict by compromise — 
or by the compelling force of events, or a transfer of © 
the conflict to the less hazardous arena of policy 
implementation. The 1971 decision to move ahead 

with a program of reconstruction contingent upon - 
future events in the South offers a good illustration — 
of the former; the treatment of Truong Chinh’s pro- 

posals to tighten up the management of agricultural 

cooperatives affords an example of the latter. 

The apparent absence of political struggle be- 
tween organized opinion groups or personal factions | 
among North Vietnamese leaders after Ho’s death, 
it should be noted, raises a question about the 
extent to which the DRV political system falls within 
the standard sacialist mold and the extent to which 
it is shaped by Vietnamese political culture. There 
is persuasive evidence that in other socialist systems 
political succession can cause instability because 
these systems lack both an established decision- 
making center whose authority is always recognized, 
and any institutional method for transferring power.” 
But in the case of Vietnam the continuous struggle 
against foreign domination has imposed a remark- 
able and durable unity among the Vietnamese Com- 
munist leaders;*” thus, the DRV political system has 
so far been insulated from the political crises that 
often result from leadership changes. 


A Reversal of Priorities 


Debate over national priorities continued after the 
initial adjustment to Ho’s death. To recapitulate 
briefly, the 19th Plenum of the Central Committee 
passed a resolution sanctioning major undertakings 
with respect to reconstruction and construction in 
the North but providing for a reconsideration of that 
decision.if circumstances in the South altered signifi- 
cantly. The South Vietnamese invasion of lower Laos 
with US backing in February 1971, though of limited 


46 Myron Rush, How Communist States Change Their Rulers, 
Ithaca, N.Y., Cornell University Press, 1974, p. 73. 

47 The most prominent figure who has been removed from office 
during the history of the DRV is Truong Chinh, but while he lost 
the post of Secretary-General of the Party in the 1950’s as a result 
of his identification with excesses in the land reform program, he 
has since been restored to favor and at present holds the No. 2 
spot in the DRV hierarchy. A more puzzling case is the unannounced 
removal from the Politburo in 1956 of one of the important figures 
of the early revolutionary movement, Hoang Quoc Viet. Despite his 
loss of high office, however, Viet continues to play a prominent role 


a public life as head of the Vietnamese Confederation of Labor 
nions. 
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military importance, raised questions for Hanoi’'s 
eaders about the situation in the South. Prior to 
the Tet Offensive of 1968, the DRV leaders had fore- 
seen the possibility that US operations in South 
Vietnam might expand to the rest of Indochina,“ 
but in light of the opening of formal Vietnamese 
peace talks (with US participation) in Paris in Janu- 
ary 1969, the phased withdrawal of US troops from 
South Vietnam in 1969-71, and the adverse Con- 
ressional reaction in the United States to the US- 
South Vietnamese invasion of Cambodia in May 
1970, they had apparently concluded that an irre- 
versible de-escalation of US involvement in the area 
was taking place, and that this would allow them to 
‘focus more energies on the problems of the North. 
The incursion into Laos, however, clearly shook their 
convictions on the subject. In March, for example, 
the authoritative DRV commentator, “Combatant,” 
reviewed the consequences of the failure of the 
invasion and posed the question: “What new Indo- 
china strategy will Washington adopt in view of the 
presidential elections to be held in South Vietnam 
and in the United States?’ 

Probably for this reason, then, the 19th Plenum’s 
compromise was reassessed, and a decision was 
apparently taken to launch the 1972 spring offen- 
sive in South Vietnam. The implementation of the 
19th Plenum’s resolution was accordingly tempo- 
rarily postponed.” 

However, the signing of the Paris peace accords 
in January 1973 and the partial US disengagement 
from the Vietnam conflict encouraged the DRV 
leaders to revise their estimate of the situation once 
again and to attach top priority to the rebuilding 
and construction of the North. “Every time foreign 
aggression has been defeated,” a Nhan Dan editorial 
of May 4, 1973, declared, “our people have ad- 
vanced into a new period of development.” Later that 
same year, on November 13, another Nhan Dan 
editorial stated: 


At present, in the North, economic restoration and 
acceleration of production are the most important 
task. Building up the army and consolidating national 
defense also remain a task of primary importance, 
but the strength of national defense rests on political 
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48 See Vo Nguyen Giap, “The Big Victory, The Great Task,” Nhan 
Dan, Sept. 14-16, 1967. 

49 Quoted in The New York Times, March 23, 1971. 

5° The possibility of the resumption of US bombing in response to 
the spring offensive probably figured heavily in Hanol’s calculations 
about what to do in this regard. 
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A third blast furnace rises from the ruins of North 
Vietnam’s Tha Nguyen ironworks in September 1974 


—tLink for ADN/Zentraibild via Eastfoto. 


and economic strength. For this reason, the armed 
forces must also participate in construction and 
make a contribution to the production of goods for 
society. 


In early February 1974, the DRV indicated that 
“almost all evacuated industrial enterprises have 
returned to their former locations,” bringing to an 
end the policy of dispersion and decentralization 
followed during the peak period of the war. At the 
same time, in line with the decisions of the recently 
concluded 22nd Plenum of the Party Central Com- 
mittee, Hanoi announced a two-year plan of recon- 
struction and rehabilitation.” In addressing the 22nd 


——L—————— 
$1 Report of the Fourth Session of the Fourtn National Assembly, 
Nhan Dan, Feb. 5, 1974 
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Plenum, Le Duan affirmed that while the North 
would have to remain “vigilant” and “fulfill its duty” 
toward the South, the “key daily mission in the 
North is construction.”® As part of the new economic 
reconstruction program and the subsequent prepa- 
rations (still in progress) for the Second Five-Year 
Plan (1976-80), Hanoi reemphasized the single- 
manager system in industry and called for improved 
statistical work, regularization of work methods and 
procedures, larger-scale production units, and a 
number of recentralizing measures.” 

In accordance with the new emphasis, the DRV 
stabilized its force levels in the South * and began 
to devote the bulk of the foreign aid that it was 
receving to its own economic needs.** No less impor- 
tant, the leadership tackled some key problems in 
the political realm that it had generally deferred 
coming to grips with during the 1965-73 period 
when it was devoting its energies primarily to cop- 
ing with war-related tasks. 


Political Development 


These important problems were several in num- 
ber. While a Special Political Conference had been 
held in 1964, there had been no regular party con- 
gress since the Third Party Congress in 1960. 
Moreover, the leadership elected at that time was 
aging, yet there had been no major additions to its 
ranks. Indeed, the top and middle leadership had 
remained relatively static over the years. The party 
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52 See ibid., Feb. 18, 1974. 

53 See Resolution 22 in ibid., Feb. 5, 1974. 

5 Hanoi’s troop levels in the South remained relatively constant 
from the time of the cease-fire in 1973 until early 1975. Informed 
American sources estimated them at 150,000-200,000 when the 
cease-fire went into effect (see The Washington Post, Nov. 25, 1973). 
In late 1974, the combined DRV-PRG forces were said to number 
190,000 men (see The New York Times, Sept. 11, 1974). 

58 According to figures released by the United States in 1974, the 
combined military aid of Peking and Moscow to the DRV in the first 
year after the cease-fire totaled $290 million, down from $605 million 
in 1972, (In comparison, US military aid to Indochina during the 
1973 calendar year—most of which went to South Vietnam—was 
$2.3 billion, or $286 million above the 1972 figure). See The 
Washington Post, June 3, 1974. Subsequent figures issued by the 
Ford administration placed total Communist economic and military 
aid to North Vietnam at $1.2 billion in 1972 and $1 billion in 1973 
(though the estimates of the US Defense Intelligence Agency were 
considerably lower). These figures also indicated that total Communist 
military aid to Hanoi in 1974 was $400 million (as compared with 
the $700 million that the United States provided Saigon). This 
represented a relatively small portion of the estimated total of $1.7 
billion in aid that the USSR and China furnished the DRV that eat 
See The New York Times, March 20, 1975. | 


membership as a whole was also in considerable 
need of rejuvenation. This need had already been 
acknowledged by the party as far back as the early 
1960’s. Official estimates published in 1962, when 
the latest comprehensive figures on the age com- 
position of party members had appeared, had indi- 
cated that 70 percent of the members had been 
recruited during the Resistance and that only 10 
percent of them were under 26, and there had 
been official criticism then of the “narrow-minded 
views” of veteran cadres who had on occasion 
argued that “‘one year of Resistance equals ten years 
of peace” in terms of experience and value to the 
party.” In the intervening years, some renewal of 
party ranks had taken place—not only during the 
course of agricultural cooperativization (1959-65),”° 
but also as a result of the participation of youth in 
combat and production tasks from 1965 on—but 
the problem still persisted at the time of the 1973 | 
Paris agreements. 

Between 1969 and 1973, the DRV leaders, al- 
though they had not been able to address these 
problems systematically, had fairly quickly effected 
personal readjustments to the new political context 
created by the disappearance of Ho Chi Minh from 
the North Vietnamese scene in 1969. These had 
ended with Le Duan’s comprehensive policy review 
of February 1970.°® With this speech, Le Duan had 
emerged as the principal spokesman of a collective 
leadership but not the supreme arbiter of policy 
that Ho had been.®*® Le Duan’s preeminence was 
due as much to his leading role in the Secretariat as 


56 See Vo Canh, ‘‘Let Us Strive to Fulfill the Party Development 
Task,’’ Hoc Tap (Hanoi), No. 11, November 1962. According to 
official data, the party membership had totaled around 500,000 in 
1960; by early 1968 the figure had risen to 800,000; and by 1970 it 
had reached 1.1 million. During this decade, the population as a 
whole climbed from 16 to 20 million. 

57 Vo Canh, /oc. cit. 

58 In 1965, the number of new party members under the age of 
30 had constituted 81 percent of the total new enrollment (as 
opposed to 71 percent in 1961), with women comprising 20.8 
percent of the new recruits (as compared with 9.4 percent in 1961). 
See Nhan Dan, Feb. 4, 1966. 

59 Le Duan, ‘‘Under the Glorious Banner... lOGACIE 

°° To be sure, there is little indication that Ho used his unique 
Position to impose his policy views on his colleagues, and most 
analysts feel that Ho was indeed an “arbiter” who reconciled 
conflicting views and crystallized decisions emerging from policy 
debate. Nonetheless, it seems clear that, in view of his unique position 
in the party, he constituted the “supreme” arbiter in the sense that 
he served as the ultimate source of authority in the DRV system. 

In regard to this phase of the succession, it is perhaps worth 
recording that an official US study of 60 North Vietnamese defectors 
(only seven of whom were party members) just after Ho’s death 
(cont. on p. 47) 
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9 his influence in the collective deliberations of the 
*olitburo. At the same time, his policy positions 
vere reinforced by the fact that the continuation of 
he war in the South and the eventual resumption 
the bombing in the North provided strong support 
or his preferred balance of priorities (because 
he immediate requirements of the war necessarily 
relegated socialist construction to a decidedly 
secondary concern) and by the fact that he func- 
joned as the leader of a country at war. 

In the institutional realm, some transformations 
jad also been effected. The post of Chairman of 
the Lao Dong Party Central Committee, which sym- 
polized Ho’s unique position as the personification 
of the Vietnamese revolution and a figure who stood 
above the political system instead of functioning as 
an ordinary participant in it, had been left vacant 
‘and probably will never again be filled). At the 
same time, the office of Chief of State, which Ho | "7" ‘ \ , ~ 
jad also held, had been assigned to the aging Ton ere =—_ .* 
Duc Thang (81 years old in 1969). This divided the | "= | —— 
North Vietnamese political system functionally into | Le Duan, left, First Secretary of the Vietnam Workers’ 
an affective and symbolic sphere under the avun- | Party, and Pham Van Dong, Premier of the Demo- 
cular Ton (the only major DRV figure who is today | cratic Republic of Vietnam, pictured in 1969. 


ccorded the title “Uncle” in everyday usage)** and be he 
an effective sphere under Le Duan and the Polit- 
buro.®? Moreover, the separation of the top positions Another important institutional change had oc- 


in the party and state can be viewed as an expres- | curred in 1971 with the designation of Le Duan, 
sion of a commitment to divided authority and | Truong Chinh, and two economic planners (Nguyen 
responsibility on the part of the collective leadership. | Con, Minister of State Planning at that juncture, 
(Whether this arrangement will survive the next | and Tran Huu Duc, Minister at the Premier's Office) 
party congress remains to be seen.) to seats on the National Defense Council.** Possibly 
the intent of this move was to transfer the issue of 
military-civilian priorities from the political forum 
reported that only two respondents indicated they ‘‘would have less of the Politburo to the bureaucratic confines of the 
aith in his successor.’’ When all the defectors were asked what they National Defense Council, where questions of co- 


thought the main effect of Ho’s demise would be, only 17 said it , r ‘ : 
would be “‘a loss in quality and prestige of leadership.” JUSPAO ordination and implementation could be worked out 


Research Report, Oct. 9, 1969. This report also referred to another more easily. 

study of the attitudes of North Vietnamese prisoners-of-war in which Finally the DRV leaders had decided in 1971 to 

“two-thirds of the prisoners’ saw Ho's death ‘‘as having no effect po af ; e district.” “ The 

‘on the collective course set.” especially reinforce the role of the district. ane 
61 Other DRV leaders are occasionally called “Uncle” when social district (huyen) echelon had long posed a probiem 

decorum demands it, such as when young people meet with them. in DRV administration because the heads of the 


62 |t should be noted here, however, that in early 1973 Le Duan ‘ : : : : ai nate 
made a significant trip to the PRG zone in Quangtri Province during provinces, which are equivalent in size to Crane 
swhich he emerged from his cultivated anonymity and visited his native | hsien (districts), could make their influence felt 
village for the first time in 50 years. That visit inevitably placed directly at the village level, thus bypassing the dis- 
tan “affective” stamp on what had hitherto been an entirely ; tricts. Over the years, official attitudes toward the 
“effective” and anonymous political persona. The following vignette . 

Carried in the press illustrates the point quite well: “Far from his LT 
native area, going off to engage in revolutionary activities from the 
sage of 17, nearly 50 years passed since there has been an 
Opportunity to visit the relatives and neighbors who have lived in 103, February 1972, p. 24 

the ‘place where his umbilical cord was cut and his placenta buried’ 64 This decision of the 19th Plenum Is discussed ir 
fan expression symbolizing a Vietnamese’s physical attachment to his 
birthplace].”” See Nhan Dan, Feb. 10, 1973. In 1974, Le Duan, with 
Ton Duc Thang, also visited Ho's birthplace. See ibid., Jan. 29, 1974 House, 1972, pp. 79-85. 


63 US Mission in Vietnam, Documents and Research Notes, N 


s Institutions 


de la République Démocratique de Viet-nam (The Institutions f tne 


Democratic Republic of Vietnam), Hanoi, Foreign Languages Publisning 
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district had varied. In the late 1950’s, prior to co- 
operativization, there had been discussion in the 
party press about eliminating it, but in 1966 a major 
campaign to strengthen the role of the District Party 
Committees had been launched to meet the diffi- 
culties of a countryside engulfed by war. However, 
little had actually been done to strengthen the gov- 
ernmental/ administrative machinery at this level,*° 
and by 1968 the official focus of concern had shifted 
to the province level, which was by then playing the 
key role in the management of the decentralized 
wartime economy. But with the cessation of US 
bombing of the North and with declining American 
involvement in the Vietnam war, the 19th Plenum 
of the Central Committee in 1971 had resolved to 
reinforce the administrative and management role 
of the district. 

With respect to the membership of the party, a 
1970 Nhan Dan editorial had announced a new pro- 
gram for the recruitment of a “Ho Chi Minh” class 
of young members into the party, a tightening of 
party discipline, and an intensification of training 
efforts. (The reasons given for the inauguration of 
this program—that “in the past few years our party 
absorbed tens of thousands of new members who 
are weak in training and education” and that many 
“cadres and party members displayed manifesta- 
tions of backsliding in the face of new steps of 
development of the revolution’—had led some for- 
eign observers to conclude that a purge was in the 
offing,*” but subsequent evidence had suggested that 
the DRV leadership had essentially been concerned 
with improving both technical and ideological train- 
ing and in restoring control over local party organi- 
zations which had enjoyed considerable de facto 
autonomy during the US bombing of the North.®) 
The most important aspect of this program had been 
its attempt to integrate young and old cadres and 
to improve the level of expertise within the party 
in matters related to economic planning and develop- 
ment by bringing in younger and_better-trained 
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65 See “Perfect the Leadership of the District Committees,”’ Hoc 
Tap, No. 5, May 1966, pp. 59-62. This article indicated that even in 
1966 ‘‘the position of the district echelon and the responsibilities of 
the district echelon have not been clearly defined and unified.” 

66 Nhan Dan, April 25, 1970. 

67 j 
FB geen the article by Tad Szulc in The New York Times, 
° While the Secretariat had been entrusted with Carrying out a 
limited purge of “backsliding elements”—who, Nhan Dan stressed 
were “not numerous’’—it had also been ordered to tighten party 
discipline and to expand training programs. Furthermore, the 
leadership had decreed that the role of the Party Control Cabaiieain 
would be strengthened. See Nhan Dan, April 25, 1970. : 


cadres. Le Duan had spoken of a need to “link to- 
gether the cadres who have struggled for a long time 
and young cadres so that they can augment each 
other’s strong points, and assist each other in over-_ 
coming weak points.” °° 

Nevertheless, there could be no adequate resolu- 
tion of such organizational and administrative prob- 
lems while the DRV policymakers remained pre- 
occupied with the war in the South. With the signing 
of the Paris peace accords in 1973, however, the 
leadership began to address itself to a more com- 
prehensive solution to these problems. Important 
changes were made in the state bureaucracy. In 
1974, the economic management bureaucracy was 
strengthened with the appointment of three new 
vice-premiers and the creation of supra-ministerial 
functional “blocs” (khoi)’”® which grouped together 
related administrative sectors;”* this reorganization 
left established cadres in charge of the commanding 
heights of the bureaucracy but moved younger men 


into the vacated ministerial positions—presumably ! 


providing a form of bureaucratic succession. 

The foundations for a new Five-Year Plan of eco- 
nomic development and, eventually, a new party 
congress were laid in 1974 with the carrying out 
of a national census (this procedure conformed to 
that followed before the announcement of the First 
Five-Year Plan at the Third Party Congress in 1960), 
although there has as yet been no indication ex- 
actly when the congress will be held.”? The election 
of a new Hanoi Party Committee in April 1974 
afforded a preview of the changes that are likely 
to take place at the leadership level. Of the 54 


69 “Under the Glorious Banner... ,” /oc. cit. 

70 These functional ‘‘blocs’’ seem to be analogous to “staff offices’’ in 
the People’s Republic of China, which are intermediate administrative 
bodies between the Premier and the various ministries. 

71 One can gain some notion of Hanoi’s economic priorities from 
the shifts of personnel involved here. Le Thanh Nghi, a Politburo 
member, assumed direction of the State Planning Commission from 
a more junior official; the Transportation and Communications and 
the Finance Ministers were elevated to supra-ministerial positions 
in their respective areas (and promoted to vice-premiers); and a 
vice-premier was assigned to head the Ministry of Tools and 
Metallurgy. These shifts point to emphasis on reconstruction of the 
communications infrastructure, initiation of long-term economic 
planning, and creation of a highly centralized economy with 
considerable stress on heavy industry. See Nhan Dan, April 4, 1974. 

72 Since the 1960 Congress took place in the final year of a 
three-year ‘‘socialist transformation” plan, it is possible that the next 
congress will be held at the conclusion of the two-year reconstruction 
and rehabilitation program. The launching of a new five-year plan 
would almost certainly provide an occasion for a new party congress. 
The preparation of such a plan for 1976-80 is already under way 
(see Nhan Dan, Dec. 25, 1974), and it appears likely that the formal 
unveiling of this plan will be accompanied by a party congress. 
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Members of North Vietnam’s post-1945 generation 
pictured in Haiphong harbor. 


—Thiet Cuong in Vietnam (Hanoi), No. 151, 1970, p. 21. 


members elected, 32 were new members, and 12 
were women.” At the recent 11th Congress of the 
Ninhbinh Province party organization, 19 out of 33 
persons elected to the new Province Party Commit- 
tee were chosen for the first time. Women delegates 
to the Congress constituted a quarter of the total, 
and half the delegates were under 40.” 

To strengthen the party and state machinery at 
the lower levels, the DRV leaders took measures to 
implement the 1971 decision to “reinforce the role 
of the district.” The district was to become “the 
echelon which has direct responsibility for produc- 
tion and living standards.” ”* This expansion of the 
role of the district party and state institutions, it 
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73 /bid., April 16, 1974. At Hanoi’s 1961 Party Congress, only 40 
persons, not 54, had been elected to the City Party Committee (ibid., 
| Feb. 2, 1961). The party Central Committee may undergo a similar 
expansion at the new party congress. 

74 /bid., April 19, 1975. The subsequent Eighth Congress of the 
Thanhoa Province party organization elected a new Province Party 
Committee whose average age is 40, as compared with an average of 
over 50 for the previous Committee. See ibid., June 6, 1975. 

75 /bid., June 4, 1975. In a major speech on agricultural problems 
in late August 1974, Le Duan laid heavy stress on organizational 
questions and prominently described the district as the “‘base for 
carrying out the three revolutions in the countryside” and as tne 
“level which directly organizes and manages agriculture at the basic 
levels.” /bid., Oct. 2, 1974. 


should be noted, could conceivably open up a path 
for rural youths to move from the local scene into 
the national political system, though emphasis on 
technical expertise as a prerequisite of leadership 
may afford superior advantages to urban youths.” 

As for the composition of the party, the Politburo 
in March 1973 issued a major statement calling for 
the “combining of old and new cadres” as a “very 
necessary task that will help the party and state 
organizations become politically stable and effective 
with a high fighting strength capable of carrying out 
all tasks in the building of socialism on an ever 
expanding scale.” It criticized the “narrow-minded 
and conservative attitudes that are hindering the 
discovery and utilization of new cadres.””’ One nota- 
ble aspect of the drive to enlist new cadres was a 
de-emphasis of class origin as a ticket to leadership 
positions,” with greater stress being placed on tech- 
nical and professional skills.” Organizational and 
leadership ability, in short, was considered more 
vital than a grasp of abstract ideological tenets.” 
(While such an approach to generational succession 
stands in striking contrast to that of the Chinese, 
which stresses class origins and ideological training, 
it may be that, where inculcation of desired political 
values in the young is concerned, one year of Resist 
ance does equal ten years of peace in creating a 
basic consensus on national goals.) 

In a speech to the Ho Chi Minh Youth Grouo in 
February 1974, Truong Chinh reaffirmed the Polit 
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76 One should bear in mind, however, that in the case of returning 
servicemen who have spent some years in the jungle and in light 
the integrating effect of the intermingling of rural and urban youtns 
in North Vietnam's armed forces, the distinction between cadres of 
rural and urban origin may not be as pronounced as it is In some 
other countries. 

77 |bid., March 12, 1973. For an English translation of tnis and 
related documents, see United States Mission in Vietnam, Vietnam 
Documents and Research Notes, Document No. 112, May 1973 

78 The Politburo resolution stated that “we must avoid too much 
emphasis on class origin” and added that “when placing cadres in 
leading posts of the party and state in various branches and echelons, 
it is necessary to pay attention to the criteria prescribed for these 
posts without forming a prejudice concerning their class origins.’ 

See ibid. 

79 See Turley, “The Democratic Republic of Vietnam and tne 
‘Third Stage’ of the Revolution,”’ /oc cit. 

80 Whether “cadres are good or bad,’ 
primarily on the political line. However, cadres, as we nave said, 
also exert an equally decisive impact on the politica! line tself. When 
a line has been formulated, the whole problem rests on tne 


organization and implementation of the line Organization is a Dasic 
’ 


of 


fepends 


said Le Duan 


measure {emphasis in the original] for insuring implementat 
this line. Whether the organization is right or wrong Getermines 
success or failure of the line.’ See United States Vission in V 


Vietnam Documents and Research Notes, Document N 112, 


May 1973 
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buro’s concern with revitalizing the party. He urged 
the Group to rejuvenate its membership with a 
greater infusion of younger recruits and to increase 
the representation of women in its ranks.** The 
results of the 1974 census no doubt reinforced the 
leadership’s commitment to the drive, for it showed 
that two-thirds of North Vietnam’s population of 
23,787,375 had been born since 1945.” 


The Fall of Saigon 


As indicated earlier, most signs during 1973-74 
pointed to Hanoi’s intention to devote its main 
energies to internal construction in the North. Even 
as late as January 1975, most observers held that 
the Vietnamese Communists envisaged a relatively 
low level of military activity at least in the immediate 
future.” But the unexpected and rapid disintegra- 
tion of the South Vietnamese armed forces in the 
first months of 1975 confronted the DRV leaders 
with yet another critical decision with respect to 
priorities, and they opted to push ahead on the 
military front in the South.” 

It seems doubtful, however, that Hanoi ever re- 
versed its 1973 decision to accord top priority to 
construction of the North despite the large number 
of North Vietnamese troops reportedly in the South 
during the final collapse of the Saigon regime, for 
a number of factors considerably reduced the eco- 
nomic costs to the DRV of support for their forces 
in the South. Aside from the obvious point that the 
troops would have had to be fed and equipped 
whether they were in the North or South, these 
factors included the foreign military aid available 
to Hanoi, the earlier prepositioning of sufficient mili- 
tary supplies in the South to last up to two years at 
1972 levels of fighting,** the capture of extensive 
US military supplies abandoned by Saigon forces, 
and local logistical support in the South. 

In the event, the rapidity and decisiveness of the 
Communist victory obviated the necessity for a major 
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81 See Nhan Dan, Feb. 27, 1974. 

82 /bid., Aug. 30, 1974. 

83 In The New York Times, Jan. 15, 1975, for instance, James M. 
Markham reported that “barring unexpected cracking of the Saigon 
side, most foreign analysts believe the Communists have set 
themselves limited though ambitious goals for 1975.” 

8* Whereas combined DRV-PRG forces in South Vietnam had been 
estimated at 190,000 men in late 1974, North Vietnam was said to 
have 275,000 combat troops in South Vietnam at the end of March 
1975. /bid., March 31, 1975. 

85 Ibid, May 7, 1974. 
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policy reversal. During the final days of the conflict, 
there was a revival in North Vietnam of a slogan, 
“everything for the South,” which implied a need 
for continued sacrifices from the population of the 
North for the benefit of the people in the South; 
but DRV assistance will now be directed toward the 
economic reconstruction of the South—a goal whose 
achievement, in light of the prostrate and devastated 
economy of South Vietnam, would appear to demand 
unremitting emphasis on economic development in 
the North. Furthermore, the termination of armed 
hostilities in the South will mean that North Viet- 


namese youth will increasingly be transferred from # 


military duties to economic construction projects in 
support of efforts to build socialism in the North. 


Prospects 


The end of the prolonged struggle to determine 
the future of South Vietnam has thus removed this 
difficult and contentious issue from its former posi- 
tion at the top of the political agenda of the DRV 
leadership. While significant decisions about the 
speed and methods of reunification of North and 
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Women from nearby agricultural production coopera- 
tives help reconstruct the Song Kha Dam in February 
1974, 


—Hagen for ADN/Zentralbild via Eastfoto. 


South must still be made, the guns-vs.-butter debate 
has been eclipsed by an all-encompassing drive to 
rebuild and expand the devastated economies of 
both North and South and to reassert party and 
state control in areas of North Vietnamese life that 
had been neglected politically and administratively 
during the war years. In light of these concerns, the 
political evolution of North and South Vietnam will 
probably proceed along separate tracks for the 
immediate and foreseeable future.” 

__ In assessing the outlook for the North, it is impor- 
tant to bear in mind that the war years wrought 
major changes in North Vietnamese society. For 
example, the number of women in positions of 
authority has increased dramatically. While acknowl- 
edging continuing difficulties in expanding the num- 
ber of women in leadership positions, Le Duan told 
the Third Women’s Association Congress in February 
1974 that there were 50 women on Province Admin- 
istrative Committees (in 24 provinces), 3,000 
women chairmen or vice-chairmen of District and 
Village Administrative Committees, 130 women man- 
agers or deputy managers of enterprises, 1,200 
women instructors at the college level, and nearly 
| 7,000 women directors or deputy directors of agri- 
| cultural cooperatives, and that 42 percent of “indus- 
| trial workers and state employees were women.” ” 
Women, to be sure, still do not hold positions of 
| responsibility in proportion to their numbers and 
| contributions to society. Indeed, more than 60 per- 
| cent of the rural labor force (and nearly 70 percent 
| in some regions) is comprised of women. Moreover, 
| in certain areas there may have been erosion of 
| the wartime gains made by women. In 1973, a 
| detailed study of women in leading party and non- 
| party positions in one Red River Delta district 
} showed an actual decline in the representation of 
} women in some lower-level positions—notably a 
halving of women production team leaders.” 
| Women's gains in other sectors tended to suggest 
| that this decline probably reflected the fact that in 
recent years fewer young men had left their villages 
‘than had been the case previously. For instance, 
ee 
86 While it is clear that de facto reunification has already taken 
] Place, Huynh Tan Phat, head of South Vietnam's Provisional 
Revolutionary Government, on July 15, 1975, cabled the United 
| Nations a request for admission into the international organization. 


| As Le Monde commented (July 17, 1975), this indicates that no 
| immediate reunification of the North and South administrations is 


87 See Hoc Tap, March 1974, p. 17. 
] 8 See Dam Mai, “The Training and Development of Female Cadres 


| in Donghung District,” ibid., May 1973, pp. 57-63. 
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there was a high ratio of women in party and other 


training schools.” The generational problem has 
compounded the difficulties of bringing women into 
village leadership positions. One district survey re- 
vealed that 70-80 percent of the party committee 
cadres at village level were over 40 years old, leav- 
ing a wide age disparity between the older male 
cadres and the younger new female cadres.” On 
balance, however, women appear to have registered 
significant gains in North Vietnam, and while many 
servicemen will be released to participate in eco- 
nomic construction in coming months, these gains 
are not likely to be reversed. 

In addition, the drafting at the height of the war 
of members of groups previously deemed unsuitable 
for military service—notably ethnic minorities and 
Catholics—seems to have helped to integrate thece 
groups more fully into national life. Demobilized 
servicemen from ethnic minority regions have been 
returning to their home areas and replacing some 
of the ethnic Vietnamese cadres there,” and this 
trend appears likely to continue. The contributions 
of Catholics to the war effort have also probably 
somewhat alleviated the distrust that non-Christian 
Vietnamese previously felt toward them. Moreover, 
the hardships that the Catholics shared with their 
non-Catholic countrymen seem to have bound them 
more closely to the majority community.” 
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90 Reported in Nhan Dan, May 14, 1974. 

91 A minorities district with a history of dissidence during the early 
years of the regime affords a good illustration of what has been 
happening in this regard. Returning minority servicernen from tne 
district gradually took the place of ethnic Vietnamese in the border 
patrol and thus became a link between the local community and 
the central government. See ibid., March 18, 1974, Education, of 
course, is even more important as an instrument of integration, and 
a Nhan Dan editorial of Dec. 15, 1973, suggests that impressive 
results have been achieved with respect to education in the nignland 
(largely minorities) regions. 

92 Evidence of the attitudes of Catholics in the North and of their 
reaction to the bombing and the destruction of churches there 
comes from the accounts of foreign visitors to the North. A liberal 
Catholic periodical in Saigon published a collection of this testimony 
(with accompanying pictures) in 1972. See Do/ Dien, No. 40, Oct. 17, 
1972. During the same year, a group of nuns abducted from Quangtri 
during the DRV-PRG spring offensive was taken on a tour of the 
North (though not allowed unmonitored exchanges of views with 
Northern Catholics), and they returned to the South “impressed and 
even “shaken” by the “high morale and didication of the Nortnerners, 
the iron discipline that governs the lives of the North Vietnamese, 
and the fact that the Roman Catholic Church, as far as they could 
tell, still functions in the North.” See Christian Science Monitor 
(Boston), Aug. 9, 1972. (According to knowledgeable American 
journalists, the testimony of the nuns had 2 profound impact on South 
Vietnamese Catholics, thougn Church officials prohibited public 
discussion of their impressions.) 

(cont. on p. 52) 
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Significant problems, however, continue to exist. 
The dislocations produced by the war and the heavy 
bombing gave rise to a deterioration in social con- 
duct, especially among children and youth. Profiteer- 
ing, corruption, and other social ills common to 
war-ravaged societies emerged in some _ places. 
There was an erosion of collective management of 
agriculture and an increase in private farming—a 
state of affairs that the regime apparently tolerated 
as a necessary temporary expedient to keep output 


It should be pointed out here that a major factor in guaranteeing 
the position of the Church in the North has been the importance of 
the Catholics in South Vietnam in the political struggle there. The 
role of Northern Catholics in reconciling Southern Catholics to a 
revolutionary regime that many of them had opposed is illustrated by 
a visit of Catholics from Hatinh Province (in the North) to Catholics 
in Quangtri Province (in the South) at the end of 1973, after the 
cease-fire signed in Paris earlier in the year. See Nhan. Dan, 

Dec. 28, 1973. 

83 During 1973, after the signing of the Paris agreements, there 
were frequent complaints about inaccurate statistical work as the 
DRV tightened the managerial controls it had relaxed during the 
war years. In late 1973, numerous articles on theft of state property, 
false reporting, and profiteering appeared. See, for example, ibid., 
Nov. 5, 1973. An article in Nhan Dan on Nov. 28, 1973, described an 
instance of the breakdown of school discipline at the height of the 
war but claimed that it had been restored when urban residential 
patterns had been restabilized. The following Aug. 7, the same journal 
Summarized a campaign of several months to publicize examples of 
unacceptable social and economic behavior and offered guidelines 
on ‘‘making an honest living.’ 

94 /bid., Feb. 13, 1974. 

5 /bid., March 21, 1973. 
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up. Statistical reporting became wang alk. in many 
sectors and at many levels.* 

At the same time, these problems do not appear 
unmanageable. The North Vietnamese leaders have 
ended their wartime “great debate” and now seem 
more unified than ever. In early 1974, Le Duan, 
after frankly acknowledging the great cost of the 
war to the DRV but affirming that “we will never 
regret the price we had to pay,” stressed that the 
moment had come either to quickly rebuild the 


material foundation for socialism in North Vietnam. 


or to remain in an “immature and destabilized” 
situation and see the fruits of the DRV’s past efforts 
destroyed, and he warned that the North must 
“either move forward or fall behind.” * Earlier, after 
the signing of the Paris agreements in 1973, Truong 


Chinh had reversed his 1969 criticism of Bao-Anh | 


Viet-nam for excessive emphasis on the war and 


told an audience of film makers that while the war | 


was over, they must still devote great efforts to 
producing films on the “anti-American struggle.” * 


Moreover, the fact that since its inception the § 


DRV has survived a prolonged and intensive assault 
on its institutions, has resolved a critical and poten- 
tially divisive debate on national priorities, and now 


appears to be frankly and realistically addressing 


its current problems attests to the resilience and 
dynamism of North Vietnam’s political system. 
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By Arthur J. Dommen 


ince April 5, 1974, Laos has been governed 
by a coalition government of Communist and 
| non-Communist elements calling itself the 
‘Provisional Government of National Union (PGNU). 
It represents the third effort at coalition government 
in this country since independence. The first, in 
1957-58, lasted eight months. The second, formed 
on June 23, 1962, came apart in April 1963, when 
the ministers belonging to the Communist-dominated 
Lao Patriotic Front (Neo Lao Hak Sat, or NLHS) with- 
drew and left the capital of Vientiane. Now the third 
Coalition, too, has ceased to exist in everything but 
‘mame. Events in the spring of 1975 altered the 
mecerlying substance of the agreements on which 
it was based, even though they left the outward 
‘physiognomy of the coalition relatively unchanged, 
‘much as the events of April 1963 had done. It is 
‘the purpose of the present article to describe how 
the NLHS, through the events of this spring, man- 
‘aged to effect a distinct shift in the balance of 
political power in its own favor. The article will also 
‘briefly examine the backing provided the Laotian 
‘Communists by fraternal parties—most particularly 
‘those of North Vietnam and the Soviet Union—and 
‘the implications of these relationships for the future 
of the revolution in Laos. 

Ever since 1954, the year the French Indochina 
War ended and Laos emerged as an independent 
‘state nominally at peace, the Communist Lao 
‘People’s Party (Phak Pasason Lao—PPL) has basi- 
Cally employed a double-edged strategy in pursuit 
of its objectives. On the one hand, it has used its 
ie Te 
'Mr. Dommen, who spent many years in Laos as a 
journalist, is the author of Conflict in Laos: The Poli- 
tics of Neutralization, rev. ed., 1971. He has a Ph.D. 
in agricultural economics and currently works for a 
private consulting firm. 


! political followers in the “neutralist” faction despite 
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military arm, the Pathet Lao, to carve out base areas 
under its exclusive political and military control. 
While the size of these areas has varied, the Pathet 
Lao forces have consistently dominated sizable por- 
tions of the mountainous regions of Laos. On the 
other hand, acting through the NLHS, the Commu- 
nists—without relinquishing their own areas of 
exclusive control—have from time to time entered 
into coalition governments with the rightist and 
neutralist forces controlling the remaining portions 
of Laos, and by operating there through a panoply 
of front organizations, they have attempted to bend 
the non-Communist elements in these governments | 
in a direction favorable to the Communists. In other 
words, if one looks at Laos as being composed of 
separate red and white portions, the Communists 
have used the coalition strategy with a view to 
expanding the red areas to cover the whole country 
rather than to achieving a compromise whereby the 
whole country would become a shade of pink. 


———————————— 
Historical Background 
220000 0k Se ee 
Before examining how this coalition strategy has 
been applied in the most recent term, it is perhaps 
useful to review briefly the course of events which 
led to its earlier failure in 1963, bringing on a dec- 
ade of resumed armed conflict. Viewed from the 
Communist perspective, the coalition formed in 
1962 failed basically because the efforts of the 
NLHS to bend the policies of Prime Minister Prince 
Souvanna Phouma, head of the coalition govern 
ment, in the direction desired by the Communists 
were ineffective. This in turn was the result of 
several factors. In the first place, Souvanna Phouma 
succeeded in retaining the loyalty of most of his 
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some NLHS success in splitting off a small number 
of them. Second, he was able to count on staunch 
US backing for his consistent central demand for 
the removal from Laos of all North Vietnamese 
troops, which had been continuously present in 
significant numbers in the eastern border areas 
since January 1961. The withdrawal of North Viet- 
namese troops, of course, might well have under- 
mined the security of some of the Communists’ base 
areas, and when Souvanna Phouma failed to budge 
from his position, the NLHS felt compelled to with- 
draw its ministers from Vientiane. This signaled an 
abandonment of the coalition strategy that was to 
last nearly a decade. The NLHS removed to the 
town of Sam Neua in its base area, near the North 
Vietnamese border, whence it issued condemnatory 
statements against the “illegal” Vientiane govern- 
ment. (The latter, for its part, continued to hold 
open the Cabinet posts that had been allotted to the 
NLHS in the June 1962 settlement.) 

In the period of renewed warfare after 1963, both 
sides had to operate under severe limitations on the 
means at their disposal. This was because each 
needed to camouflage its own violations of the 1962 
Geneva Agreement on Laos in order to keep the 
conflict localized and avoid provoking a major con- 
frontation between the big outside powers aligned 
on either side—/.e., the United States and the USSR. 
However, given the diametrically opposed and seem- 
ingly irreconcilable views of the two sides as to the 
nature and origins of the Indochina conflict, such 
violations were conceded by most informed ob- 
servers to be inevitable. Each side tended to view 
the very viability or marginal successes of the other 
to be a function of the support extended to its 
adversary by aggressive outsiders, and it therefore 
felt justified in calling on its own backers for 
assistance. 

The outside supporters of each side tended to 
share the view of that side—i.e., they saw them- 
selves as engaged in Laos in thwarting the aggres- 
sion of the allies of the other side. Consequently, 
both the US and the USSR continued arming their 
respective clients as they had done before the 1962 
ceasefire. On the US side, arms and ammunition 
were furnished to the Vientiane government through 
the Agency for International Development (USAID) 
mission in Laos and the Central Intelligence Agency, 
and unofficial bombing was carried out in Laos by 
the US Air Force. On the other side, Soviet arms 
-and ammunition were furnished to the Pathet Lao, 
‘and North Vietnamese Army units operated in Laos 
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without any official acknowledgment by Hanoi. In | 
proffering their aid, however, the US and USSR | 


seemed to be operating under a tacit agreement to | 
keep it within limits in order to avoid destabilizing | 


the situation to a degree that might ignite a direct 
confrontation between them. 

Given the disinclination of their patrons to esca- 
late the conflict in Laos beyond manageable limits, 
both sides were forced to operate within a rather 


narrow range of options, making the best use they | 
could of the means at their disposal. The result | 


was more or less of a stalemate which left the 
country partitioned into two zones of control divided 
by an irregular line running roughly from the north- 
west to the southeast. This line was not fixed, but 
shifted back and forth according to the seasonal 
advances made by each side, and pockets of resist 
ance loyal to each side continued to exist deep 


within the territory of the other. Generally speaking, | 


however, the partition left most of the mountain 
country with its diverse tribal groups in the hands 
of the NLHS, while the Mekong Valley with its towns 
stayed continuously under the control of the Vien- 
tiane government. Over the decade, the population 
map of Laos underwent considerable alteration as 
hundreds of thousands of refugees, many of them 
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tribesmen, abandoned their villages (where they 
were subject to both NLHS conscription and Ameri- 
can bombing) and sought refuge in or near the 
Mekong Valley. 


The 1973 Accords 


lt was the gradual disintegration of the mantle 
of secrecy surrounding the tacit American-Soviet 
understanding concerning Laos that brought about 
a shift in the relative equilibrium in that country. 
Growing publicity led to increased domestic and 
international constraints on American actions in 
Laos, reducing the ability of the US to provide the 
assistance which theretofore had enabled the Vien- 
tiane government to hold its own in the struggle 
against the NLHS and the latter’s Soviet-backed 
North Vietnamese allies. In these vastly changed 
circumstances, the NLHS apparently decided that 
the situation had become favorable for a renewed 
coalition strategy whereby it could pursue the twin 
political objectives of eliminating the power base 
of the rightist elements in the Vientiane government 
and bending Souvanna Phouma toward the left. The 
NLHS leaders consequently made a major conces- 
sion in agreeing to enter negotiations with Souvanna 
Phouma in Vientiane with a view to concluding a 
cease-fire and establishing a new coalition. govern- 
ment. 

The talks, which began in late 1972, were pro- 
tracted, but they finally resulted in the Vientiane 
Agreement on Restoring Peace and Achieving 
National Concord in Laos (signed on February 21, 
1973) and an implementing Protocol (signed on 
September 14, 1973). These two documents paved 
the way for the formation of the PGNU, which in- 
cluded equal numbers of rightist and NLHS minis- 
ters and was headed by Souvanna Phouma in a 
nonparty capacity. The accords left no authority 
to the existing National Assembly, whose mandate 
was weakened by the fact that it had been elected 
by voting held only in the rightist-held areas of 
Laos. With the Assembly in limbo, the two parties 
to the coalition were on an equal footing politically, 
and both looked to fresh Assembly elections to 
renew their respective claims to legitimacy. From 
the point of view of the NLHS, however, such elec- 
tions would involve unacceptable risks until it was 
assured of political control of the central govern- 
ment and therefore of the election machinery. 

The remainder of this article will be devoted to 
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ence after the signing of the Protoco/ to the Vien- 
tiane Agreement on September 14, 1973. To his 
right, Peng Phongsavan, Minister of the Interior of 
the Royal Laotian Government and its negotiator in 
talks with the Communists, and to his left, Phoumi 
Vongvichit, negotiator for the NLHS and its Deputy 
Premier in the coalition Cabinet formed in April 
1974. 


—Yves Billy/Sygma. 


an examination of the manner in which the NLHS | 
achieved a seemingly decisive political victory in | 
Laos by exploiting and contravening the two 1973 | 


agreements. For the sake of simplicity, the two 
documents will be referred to in the following dis- 
cussion as | (for the Vientiane Agreement) and |! 
(for the Protocol), with specific articles and para- 
graphs indicated by Arabic numerals and Capital 
letters, respectively.’ 


aS 
Cease-Fire and Intervention 
eS 


The first issue to be considered is the question 
of the nature of foreign military intervention in Laos 
after the signing of the Vientiane Agreement. This 
is dealt with here both because it is a relatively 
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1 The text of | was broadcast by the Pathet Lao News Agency 
(based in Sam Neua) on February 22, 1973. See Foreign Broadcast 
Information Service, Daily Report: Asia and Pacific (Washington, 
DC), Feb. 23, 1973. The text of Il Was broadcast by the same 
agency on September 14, 1973. See ibid., Sept. 19, 1973. Both texts 
were broadcast in English. 


traightforward matter to describe the degree to 

ich the allies of the two sides abided by the terms 
f the various agreements and because (as we shall 
se subsequently), Communist nonobservance of 

@ provisions played an important role in the 
ess of the NLHS. According to the agreements 

1, Article 2-B and Il, Article 15-A), foreign military 
ion was prohibited from the time of the cease- 
j.e., Februry 22, 1973. For the Vientiane Gov- 
“rnment, this provision implied, most notably, the 
sessation of American air support. This, in fact, 
ecurred. The only exception was a B-52 strike near 
2aksong, on the Bolovens Plateau in southern Laos, 
sre a forward move by a North Vietnamese Army 
nit was detected in the hours immediately follow- 

g the cease-fire.’ 

A related pair of provisions (I, 4 and Il, 15-B) 
squired the withdrawal of all foreign troops from 
aos within 60 days of the formation of the PGNU. 

e Communist side simply ignored this require- 
ent, as they had a similar provision of the 1962 

Geneva Agreement.’ Hanoi has never admitted to 
aving its soldiers in Laos, nor has the subject ever 
seen referred to by NLHS spokesmen. North Viet- 

am presumably kept its troops in Laos in 1974 
xecause it could not afford to rely totally on com- 

unications links with its forces in South Vietnam 
through the Demilitarized Zone, despite statements 
%y members of the North Vietnamese embassy in 
Vientiane implying that such links might suffice 
sventually.* For the NLHS, the presence in parts of 
_aos of 15,000 North Vietnamese “stiffener” troops 

pporting Pathet Lao units—in addition to 35,000 
orth Vietnamese troops manning the Ho Chi Minh 
rail "added to the security of its exclusively-held 

dase areas. 

The continued presence of North Vietnamese 
troops along the Ho Chi Minh Trail in itself con- 
stituted a violation of the Protocol provision (Il, 
16-C) stating that “the use of the territory of the 
ingdom of Laos by foreign countries to intervene 
n the internal affairs of another country is strictly 
banned.” (Similar language had been inserted in 
he 1962 Geneva Agreement at the express insist- 


2 The New York Times (New York), Feb. 24, 1973. 
3 In 1962, a token handful of North Vietnamese troops were 
out of Laos at a prescribed exit point; the rest were quietly 
med into what the North Vietnamese embassy in Vientiane 
alled “construction workers” or were simply never mentioned at all. 
4 The New York Times, Aug. 26, 1973. 
_ 8 These figures were given by Sisouk na Champassak, PGNU 
age Minister, at a press conference in Vientiane on April 18, 1975. 
FBIS, op. cit., April 21, 1975. 
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ence of South Vietnamese President Ngo Dinh 
Diem’s ambassador to the conference.) 

There was also no move on the Communist side 
to comply with the provisions requiring that “each 
of the two parties will have the obligation of seek- 
ing for those reported missing during the war, and 
of supplying the other party with information about 
them” (I, 5), and that each party would “at the 
earliest date possible” supply information on those 
missing in action “without distinction of nationality” 
(Il, 18-D). This was particularly true insofar as this 
obligation applied to US servicemen. 

For their part, the Pathet Lao generally abided 
by the cease-fire until circumstances changed again 
in March 1975. Pathet Lao military and police 
forces were allowed to enter Vientiane (the adminis- 
trative capital of Laos) and Luang Prabang (the 
royal capital) as part of the “neutralization” of these 
two towns stipulated in the agreements, and they 
initially displayed a correctness of behavior that was 
much remarked upon by observers. As for other 
aspects of “neutralization,” the details were long 
and complex (the general provisions were spelled 
out in Il, 10), involving such minor matters as cor- 
recting the wording of signs in administrative offices. 
Not surprisingly, there were many matters over 
which the NLHS could express dissatisfaction and 
to which it could point as evidence of efforts by the 
rightists to “sabotage” the agreements. 


Participation in the Coalition 
i sae cats * OS ere ee 


More significant than the presence of armed 
Pathet Lao units in Vientiane and Luang Prabang, 
alongside royal government forces, was the arrival 
in Vientiane of NLHS representatives to serve in the 
PGNU. Aside from the fact that these persons had 
left their wives and families in Sam Neua, there 
appeared to be little to connect them with a small, 
tightly-disciplined party bent on imposing totali- 
tarian rule. NLHS spokesmen continued to profess 
loyalty to the monarchy, and they did not question 
the Vientiane side’s continued adherence to the 
Constitution (the PGNU was established by extra- 
Constitutional procedure contained in |, 7 and 8). 
Moreover, the conduct of the NLHS ministers in the 
coalition government was unobtrusive, contrasting 
sharply with the behavior of their predecessors in 
1962-63: there was little evidence of the propa- 
ganda tirades and recurrent confrontations that had 
marked Cabinet meetings in that period. Inflamma- 
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tory issues, such as the question of recognizing the 
Communist insurgent governments in South Viet- 
nam and Cambodia or the question of the status of 
the National Assembly, were repeatedly put on ice. 
Phoumi Vongvichit, the Deputy Prime Minister repre- 
senting the NLHS, demonstrated moderation during 
a tenure of several months as Acting Prime Minister 
after Souvanna Phouma had suffered a heart attack 
and gone to France for care and convalescence. 
As a consequence, the PGNU seemed able to func- 
tion smoothly despite the requirement of unanimity 
in government decisions (Il, 4). 

From the early days of the coalition, however, 
NLHS representatives in Vientiane and Luang 
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A 1962 photo of Nouhak Phoumsavan, Deputy Sec- 
retary General of the Lao People’s Party (Phak Pasa- 
son Lao—PPL), typical of the Communist leaders 
who remained behind in the Strategic base area of 
Sam Neua in April 1974 while others entered the 
Coalition government in Vientiane. 


—Wide World. 
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Prabang did engage in active propagandizing activi- 
ties for their side. This was done mainly under the 
guise of “explaining” to the populace the meaning 
of an 18-point program adopted by the National 
Political Consultative Council (NPCC), which had 
been set up under the coalition accords as an 
advisory body to the PGNU and had its headquarters 
in Luang Prabang. (Prince Souphanouvong, Chair- 
man of the NLHS Central Committee, had assumed 
the leadership of the NPCC instead of joining the 
PGNU, and the NLHS exercised a predominant in- 


fluence in its deliberations.) The days following the! 


entry of the Pathet Lao contingents into Vientiane 
and Luang Prabang also saw a proliferation there 
of “political and mass organizations’—some 21 
in all. 

No less significant than the conduct of the NLHS 


representatives in Vientiane and Luang Prabang} 
was the ethnic background of those chosen for these § 


roles. In a country where roughly half the population § 


belongs to various ethnic minorities, the exclusively 
lowland Lao composition of the NLHS contingent 


in the PGNU surprised some observers, particularly | 


since the NLHS had, from its formation in 1956, 


paid assiduous attention to the enlistment of fol-’ 
lowers among the minorities, a number of whom! 
had become members of the NLHS Central Com- 


mittee. In choosing its representatives in the PGNU, 


however, the NLHS was almost certainly governed } 


by the consideration that these representatives 


would be concerned with the administration of—as # 


well as with the extension of NLHS influence in— 
the lowland areas of the Mekong Valley thus far 
controlled by the rightist party and peopled largely 
by ethnic Lao. 

The NLHS ministers in the PGNU were Phoumi 
Vongvichit (a member of the PPL Central Commit- 
tee), Sot Phetrasy, Singkapo Sikotchounamaly, Maha 
Kou Souvannamethi, and Tiao Souk Vongsak—all 
well-known figures in Laos. Like Souphanouvong, 
Vongvichit had been a Cabinet minister in both pre- 
vious coalition governments. Sot had had a long- 
Standing working relationship with Souvanna 
Phouma dating from his years of service as NLHS 
representative in Vientiane from 1963 to 1973. 
Among those who did not come to Vientiane to 
represent the NLHS were Kaysone Phomvihan, the 
Secretary-General of the clandestine PPL; Nouhak 
Phoumsavan, the PPL’s Deputy Secretary-General; 


and the remaining members of the PPL Central | 


Committee (with the exception of Vongvichit and § 


one other person mentioned later). These figures, 


ess acceptable both ethnically and politically in 
rightist-held areas, remained in Sam Neua 
rovince, waiting to make their appearance at a 
ater stage of the Lao revolution.* 
The advantage of possessing a secure “base area” 
e from any but the most carefully controlled 
rutiny of outside visitors became manifest as the 
LHS reentered the game of Laotian politics after 
decade in the jungle. From Sam Neua, Radio 
Pathet Lao poured forth daily commentary directed 
against the “rightist ultra-reactionaries” in Vientiane 
d Luang Prabang and other Mekong Valley towns 
ich the NLHS was seeking to penetrate.’ No simi- 
ar outlet existed for the leaders of the rightist party 
decause, while they remained in Vientiane and 
-uang Prabang, they were compelled to observe 
the “neutralized” status of these towns. (Radio Pathet 
ao also maintained a hard line against the govern- 
ent of Thailand, which it could not have done if 
ts commentaries had emanated from Vientiane.) 


he Pathet Lao Offensive 


This is how things stood in March 1975 when 
fighting broke out between the rightist and Pathet 
Lao forces. The fighting soon proved to be not an 
isolated clash, such as might have occurred by 
accident, but the beginning of a sustained Com- 
munist campaign. The actual fighting began along 
ae 7 in northern Laos, where the Meo forces of 

ghtist Major General Vang Pao had managed to 
retain positions fairly close to the Plain of Jars. An 
NLHS delegate to the bipartite Central Joint Com- 
mission for the Implementation of the Agreement 
CJCIA) stated that the fighting broke out on March 

7. This would place it well after North Vietnam had 

gun moving its reserve divisions across the 

militarized Zone in the wake of the debacle of 


6 That this time was approaching was hinted on July 3, 1975, 

‘ the PPL Central Committee announced that Phoumi Vongvichit, 

k Vongsak, and Sot Phetrasy were going abroad for extended 
)periods, the first two for treatment of heart conditions, the third 

a vacation. See dispatch of H. D. S. Greenway in The Washington 
(Washington, DC), July 7, 1975. 

7 From soon after the signing of the 1973 agreements, Radio 
‘Pathet Lao broadcast commentaries attacking the “pressure” brought 
‘to bear on the Vientiane side of the coalition by the “ultrareactionary 
‘clique” identified with the Sananikones and other powerful families. 

for example, the PL Radio broadcast of October 25, 1973 

BIS, op. cit., Oct. 26, 1973). After fighting resumed in March 1975, 
‘the attacks, of course, grew even sharper, focusing on rightist 
‘Officials in provincial posts and, more important, in the Vientiane 
‘coalition Cabinet (see, for example, ibid., May 22 and 23, 1975). 


the South Vietnamese Army in the defense of Ban- 
methuot, and exactly two days after the South 
Vietnamese government abandoned Hue. 

This sequence of events is probably more than 
coincidental. It is the author’s guess that most of 
the key decisions affecting Communist initiatives in 
Laos have, in fact, been reached in Hanoi, and that 
the concordance of the PPL leaders was obtained 
only afterward. While we lack an archive analogous 
to the “Pentagon Papers” to prove this, there is 
considerable circumstantial evidence to Suggest a 
Close functional relationship between the Vietnam 
Workers’ Party and the PPL—a relationship much 
closer than the term “coordination” would imply. 
One can cite the high priority accorded to preserva- 
tion of the Sam Neua base area (on the North Viet- 
namese border), the large amount of time spent by 
NLHS leaders in Hanoi, and the repeated coinci- 
dence of major Communist initiatives in Laos with 
developments elsewhere in Indochina. As one of 
the components of former French Indochina—and 
one with a long history of Vietnamese intervention 
as well as a sizable Vietnamese community—Laos 
has long been regarded by North Vietnam as an 
area of special security concern, as evidenced by 
Hanoi’s efforts to see that its influence with the 
PPL has remained greater than that of either the 
Soviet or Chinese Communist parties. We also have 
the first-hand testimony of a former high-ranking 
Polish member of the International Commission for 
Supervision and Control in Laos confirming the 
close attention given by Hanoi to events in Laos 
within the context of North Vietnam's Indochina- 
wide policymaking.’ 

The Politburo of the Vietnam Workers’ Party, with 
the help of Soviet advisers, has over the years clearly 
developed considerable sophistication in analyzing 
the operation of the political system in the United 
States and the bearing of events there on the timing 
of major strategic shifts in the Indochina war. For 
its part, the small PPL has probably not been 
capable of so sophisticated an exercise. Although 
the USSR established a large embassy in Vientiane 
in 1962, staffed heavily with experts on American 
affairs, the main contacts of the PPL continued to 
be with Hanoi. Consequently, it is not unreasonable 
to infer that the judgments that led North Vietnam 
to accelerate dramatically its efforts in South Viet- 
nam in March 1975 were communicated by Hanoi 


sl 
® See Marek Thee, Notes of a Witness: Laos and the Second 
indochinese War, New York, Random House, 1973. 
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to the PPL and served as the basis for the launching 
of a concurrent Pathet Lao offensive. 

The fighting in Laos was, of course, in flagrant 
violation of the cease-fire provisions of the Vientiane 
Agreement (I, 2-C and 3-A) and of the prohibition 
against “intrusion or threat of intrusion against the 
areas under the control of the other party” (Il, 14-A). 
In the circumstances in which the Laos cease-fire 
was put into effect, it was childishly simple for 
either side to engineer a provocation, and the PPL 
unquestionably appreciated this fact. It is fair to 
say that in none of the cease-fires ordered in Laos 
in the past 20 years has any agreed map of the 
extent of control of territory by each side been 
produced, and the 1973 Vientiane Agreement and 
Protocol were no exception. The Protocol provided 
for the setting up of “temporary cease-fire land- 
marks” in 27 “areas” where forces of the two sides 
were in contact (Il, 12-A).° However, the precise 
locations where they were to be emplaced were 
left to be shown on a map to be drawn up sub- 
sequently. As a result, only 17 “landmarks” had 


Seen 


* The dividing line between the two sides’ areas of territorial 
control In the period 1962-75, running for some 1,000 miles, cannot 
properly be described as a “front.” Prevention of a sudden 
breakthrough at any point, however, required large reserves of 
manpower (as the Pathet Lao and North Vietnamese learned to their 
Cost in the spring of 1969, when Vang Pao broke through onto the 
Plain of Jars). In this respéct, the Pathet Lao were immensely 
helped by the presence of highly mobile North Vietnamese troops. 
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actually been emplaced as of April 23, 1975, none | 
of them on the front where the fighting actually 
broke out.” Pathet Lao troops had been active in 


this particular area, raising flags on territory claimed | 


by them, and it was the removal of these flags by 
Vang Pao's troops that was one of the immediate 
Causes of tension in March. 

NLHS broadcasts denounced these actions as 
“land-usurping operations,” and once the fighting 
began, they were quick to point an accusing finger 
at Vang Pao’s troops. As in the case of previous 
cease-fire violations, no investigation was made by 
the International Commission for Supervision and 
Control, the body created at Geneva in 1962 for 
such tasks. The NLHS had consistently refused to 
permit Commission teams to enter territory under 
Pathet Lao control and had simply ignored provisions 
in the 1973 agreements reaffirming the Commis- 
sion’s 1962 mandate empowering it to initiate its 
own investigations (1, 12, and Il, 25-D). In fact, 
for all practical purposes the Commission had 
ceased to exist. 

Despite NLHS efforts to place the blame for the 
resumption of hostilities on Vang Pao, it is difficult 
to imagine what advantage he could have hoped to 


ee 


10 See a Pathet Lao News Agency report of April 29, 1975, in FBIS, 
Op. cit., April 30, 1975. (It should be explained that a number of 
activities under the 1973 agreements continued despite the outbreak 
of fighting in late March.) 


ain by launching his Meo troops, tired and deci- 
nated by years of war, against an enemy that could 
ount, as it had done in the past, on the massive 
etaliation—if needed—of North Vietnamese Army 
inits equipped with long-range Soviet 130-mm. 
irtillery pieces. In the event, the fighting was Vang 
2a0’s undoing. In the following days, Pathet Lao 
roops seized control of the strategic Sala Phou 
<houn junction of Routes 7 and 13 and swept down 
he latter to Muong Kassy. Other fighting occurred 
n southern Laos. NLHS broadcasts quickly switched 
wer from focusing on Vang Pao’s violation of the 
sease-fire obligations imposed on both sides to 
»mphasizing the effectiveness of the punishment 
Deing inflicted on the rightist forces. Said one NLHS 
spokesman in Vientiane; “The riposte will be tailored 
10 fit the provocations.” ” 


— 


Realigning the Coalition 
Sida a a 


While Pathet Lao troops were scoring advances 
in the field, the NLHS sought to turn the military 
situation to its political advantage. Nowhere was 
this more visible than its moves to gain control of 


Te 


11 Agence France-Presse dispatch from Vientiane, April 22, 1975, 
in ibid., April 24, 1975. 
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Prince Souphanouvong, standing at left center, 
leads a Lao People’s delegation to Hanoi in 1971, 
when Laos was stil! divided into Pathet Lao and 
rightist areas. He is welcomed by Ton Duc Thang, 
standing at right center, President of the Demo- 
cratic Republic of Vietnam, and other leaders of 
the DRV government and the Vietnam Workers’ 
Party. Identifiable are Hoang Van Hoan, Vice- 
Chairman of the National Assembly’s Standing 
Committee (left); Defense Minister Vo Nguyen 
Giap (2nd from left); Premier Pham Van Dong 
(4th from left); Chairman of the National Assem- 
bly’s Standing Committee Truong Chinh (2nd 
from right); and VWP First Secretary Le Duan. 


—interfoto MTI/VMA via Eastfote. 


the Ministry of National Defense, long a priority 
NLHS target. The 1973 agreements had allotted 
the defense portfolio to the rightist Sisouk na 
Champassak. However, there was never the slightest 
hint of his having any authority over Pathet Lao 
forces; he was not even allowed in the zone which 
they controlled. By contrast, the NLHS-approved 
Vice-Minister of Defense, General Kham Ouane 
Boupha, loudly and publicly demanded information 
about the disposition of the Vientiane forces. 
(General Kham Ouane had earned NLHS approba- 
tion in 1963 when, as Governor of Phong Saly 
Province, he had sided with the Pathet Lao.) As 
the fighting continued, Radio Pathet Lao directed 
repeated broadsides at the rightist Minister of 
Defense. An example was this commentary of April 
22, when Communist forces were on the offensive 
throughout Indochina: 


If His Excellency Sisouk and the handful of ultra- 
rightist reactionaries continue to follow in the foot- 
steps of the US imperialists and place themselves 
as the enemy of the Lao people’s ideology, they will 
undoubtedly end up with the same fate as the Lon 
Nol reactionary clique in Phnom Penh and the 
Nguyen Van Thieu reactionary clique in South 
Vietnam.” 


—— 


12 /bid., April 24, 1975. 
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Such statements were in total disregard of the 
stipulation requiring the parties to the coalition 
arrangements “‘to settle the pending questions con- 
cerning them in the spirit of equality and mutual 
respect” (I, 13). 

At the same time, under the protection of the 
“democratic freedoms” section of the agreements, 
street demonstrations were mounted in the major 
towns to demand the removal of Sisouk and other 
rightist ministers. Among observers in Vientiane, 
there was no doubt that the Communists were 
behind these demonstrations. Simultaneously, the 
NLHS launched propaganda activities—clandestine 
at first, because they were not allowed by the 1973 
accords—within the rightist armed forces. Their 
effectiveness was evidenced by mutinies in several 
loyalist units, where ad hoc committees were formed 
to demand the ouster of officers known to be un- 
acceptable to the NLHS. Such occurrences were 
reported in the First, Fourth, and Fifth Military 
Regions. On May 10, NLHS organs reported mutin- 
ies involving Combat Unit 2, which comprised the 
506th, 508th, and 509th Infantry Battalions; two 
artillery units; and a tank unit in the Muong Xieng 
Ngeum region of Luang Prabang Province." 

On top of all these pressures, the failure of the 
US to save the legally-constituted governments of 
Cambodia and South Vietnam from final collapse 
heightened the mood of panic among the leaders of 
the rightist faction in the coalition government. 
During May, three rightist Cabinet ministers (includ- 
ing Sisouk) and two vice-ministers resigned and went 
into exile along with numerous military officers, 
including Vang Pao. At the height of the crisis most 
of the important figures in the PGNU were absent 
from Vientiane accompanying Laotian King Savang 
Vatthana on a six-day visit to a new NLHS “capital” 
at Viengsay, some 20 miles east of Sam Neua. (The 
confident and expansive mood of the NLHS was 
reflected in the great pomp with which they greeted 
the King, including the display of thousands of 
Laotian national flags—red and white with three- 
headed elephants—where customarily only Pathet 
Lao flags normally flew.) 

The rightist resignations left virtual control of 
the government in the hands of the NLHS. Formally, 
at least, the PGNU Cabinet—actually, Souvanna 
Phouma, acting with NLHS assent—agreed to have 
the Prime Minister serve as acting minister in all 
vacant Cabinet posts pending the appointment of 


13 /bid., passim. 
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replacements. These appointments had to be neg 
tiated with the NLHS and took better than a mont 
to be resolved. In the interim, however, the NL 
took advantage of ambiguities in the 1973 agree 
ments to make its weight felt in the crucial Minist 
of Defense. It successfully pressured the PGN 
(i.e., Souvanna Phouma) into delegating “full autho 
ity” within the ministry to Vice-Minister Kha 
Ouane, a representative of the NLHS—a move tha 
violated the spirit, if not the letter, of Article 4- 
of the 1973 Protocol, requiring that a cabine 
vacancy be filled at the proposal of the party whos 
minister has previously occupied the post. Genera 
Kham Ouane then proceeded to sign an order dis 
missing all the absent generals, thereby forestalling 
any comeback attempt on their part. His actio 
clearly violated the principle of “joint responsibility 
(Il, 1-B), but if one stretched things, it could be 
construed as legal under another Protocol provisio 
(Il, 4-C) which stated that “each party shall be 
responsible for the affairs of the ministries under its 
charge” (emphasis added). Only after the retur 
of the rightist military leaders had thus been pre 
cluded was the NLHS willing to relinquish contro 
of the Ministry of Defense to Pheng Phongsavan 
Souvanna Phouma’s trusted lieutenant, who had 
negotiated the Vientiane Agreement with the NLHS.? 
With the rightist camp in disarray, the NLHS also 
moved quickly to expand its control over the lowe 
levels of the government hierarchy. Radio Pathe 
Lao set the line on May 16 with a call to “eliminate 
the reactionaries.” In each ministry as well as in 
other official units such as the Vientiane mayor’s 
Office, all personnel unacceptable to the NLHS were 
forced out of office, usually by tactics of intimidation. 
NLHS sympathizers, after “investigating” the back- 
ground of personnel in their offices, saw to it that 
petitions were circulated demanding their immedi- 
ate removal. If resignations were not forthcoming, 
Street demonstrations occurred. (The demonstrators 
also demanded the firing of all foreign consultants, 
exclusive use of the Lao language in official docu- 
ments, and recognition of workers’ committees as 
policymaking bodies.) Sometimes such demands 
were backed up by explicit threats of violence. This 
hounding of government employees from office again 
constituted a violation, in both spirit and substance, 
of the provisions of the 1973 agreements, one of 


———— ee eee 


14 This was by a royal decree of June 7, 1975, with Pheng 
Phongsavan actually taking over as Defense Minister on June 26. 
Vientiane broadcast of June 26, 1975, in ibid., June 27, 1975. 


ich (ll, 1-C) stipulated that “the functionaries of 
> two sides will be jointly assigned to their appro- 
jate posts in accordance with modalities agreed 
90n by the two sides.” 


Jjonsolidating Territorial Control 


The tactic of street demonstrations was also used 
yecessfully by the NLHS in effecting the next step 
\ its strategy—the takeover of control in provincial 
apitals situated in what had been rightist-controlled 
srritory. In Pakse, Savannakhet, and elsewhere, 
smonstrators, mostly students, occupied adminis- 
tative offices on the pretext of demanding plausible 
sforms but, foremost, removal of rightist officials. 
ne cannot specifically link the Communists to 

ese demonstrations, but a member of the PPL 
entral Committee, Sanan Soutthichak, was reported 
> have made several trips from Vientiane to 
avannakhet during the demonstrations there.” 

anan had arrived in Vientiane to replace Sot 
hetrasy as resident representative of the NLHS 
en the latter entered the PGNU.) To restore order, 

e PGNU then dispatched a delegation (on which 
e NLHS was represented) to negotiate with the 
Jemonstrators, and in particular to accede to re- 
moval of rightist administrators. Frequently the 
egotiations also involved demands by the demon- 
trators for the closing down of foreign establish- 
ents, such as USAID. Personnel of such establish- 
ents were subjected to much harassment in the 

OCeSS. 

In these negotiations, the NLHS granted the 

jemonstrators another so-called “concession” —that 
affic be reopened between the two zones. In fact, 
“freedom of movement” had been explicitly guaran- 
sed by the Vientiane Agreement (I, 1-D), which had 
also called for stepping up “normal relations be- 
een the two zones” and creating “favorable con- 
ditions for the population to move about, earn their 
living, exchange visits, and make economic, cultural 
and other exchanges with a view to consolidating 
ational concord and unifying the country at an 
early date” (1, 10-B). However, the NLHS, for rea- 
‘sons of security, had never really accepted the 
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18 The New York Times, June 10, 1975. 

16 From a personal interview in Washington, oc. 

17 The return of refugees to Communist-held areas did not actually 
‘commence until January 29, 1975. On March 24, two Soviet aircraft 
Manded at Vientiane to assist in the movement of refugees back to 
‘the Plain of Jars. See FBIS, op. cit., Feb. 4 and March 21, 1975. 


principle of free movement between zones, as was 
made clear by Prince Souphanouvong in 1974 in a 
conversation with Pheng Norindr, then Lao Ambassa- 
dor to the United Nations."* 

By the spring of 1975, the only interzonal traffic 
that the NLHS had actually consented to involved 
the land route between Nam Tha and Ban Houei 
Sai and river traffic between Ban Houei Sai and 
Luang Prabang. Before the fighting, the CJCIA had 
briefly proposed opening Route 13 along the Mekong 
near Thakhek, but the NLHS withdrew its previous 
agreement to take up the matter, apparently be- 
Cause, aS was generally known, the area involved 
was occupied by North Vietnamese troops. It 
should be added that the NLHS had also been slow 
in fulfilling its 1973 commitment (Il, 19) to help 
refugees return to their former places of residence, 
even while it berated the Vientiane “reactionaries” 
for allegedly placing obstacles in the way of the 
refugees’ return.” 

Having now “conceded” the demonstrators’ Com- 
munist-inspired demands for the opening of traffic 
between the two zones, the NLHS proceeded to 
utilize it for one particular form of traffic—the move- 
ment of Pathet Lao tanks and heavy artillery, all 
traveling westward. On May 22, the Pathet Lao 
News Agency attempted to justify this movement of 
military forces—which was in clear violation of the 
1973 agreement calling for the preservation by the 
two sides of separate zones of control until the hold- 
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Children ride on a Pathet Lao tank, part of a Com- 
munist force which entered the provincial capital of 
Savannakhet after pro-leftist demonstrations there 
in May 1975. 


—Wide Worid. 
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ing of elections to reunify the country (I, 1-C and 
10-A)— in this fashion: 


A number of units of the patriotic forces on May 
19-20 took part in the defense of the provincial 
capitals of Pakse, Savannakhet and Thakhek, and 
several district capitals along the Mekong River in 
southern Laos. This action was taken in response to 
the requirement of the steering committee of the 
struggle waged by civilian and armed forces in these 
Vientiane-controlled localities and in accordance 
with the complete agreement reached by the Lao 
Provisional Government of National Union."* 


Once Pathet Lao units had thus taken control in 
the rightist zone, it was but a short step to unifica- 
tion of the armed forces of the two sides on NLHS 
terms. While such unification had always been men- 
tioned as an eventual goal in a final settlement be- 
tween the rival factions, its actual implementation 
had been fraught with difficulties. In 1962-63, the 
two sides had barely broached the topic when the 
coalition fell apart. As a result, unification had not 
even been mentioned in the 1973 agreements; in 
fact, Articles 11 and 12 of the Protocol (dealing 
with the cease-fire) appeared to imply indefinite 
continuance of separate commands. 

However, the situation was now drastically altered. 
In a written interview in June 1975, Prime Minister 
Souvanna Phouma declared: 


In order to accelerate integration, | have given my 
agreement to the entry of patriotic forces into the 
principal centers of Laos. The example set in Vien- 
tiane and Luang Prabang, where the two military 
forces have been living agreeably for the past two 
years, must be followed throughout the country. In 
my mind the means of integration of the two armed 
forces is a very important question. . . . It will be 
arranged within the coming year.” * 


The true complexion of the unification evisaged 
by the NLHS was soon made clear in an interview 
by Kham Seng Kheo Sengstith, the NLHS chief SeC- 
retary in the Information Ministry.?? He claimed that 
senior officers of the rightist armed forces had 
requested the Pathet Lao to provide military advisers 
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18 FBIS, op cit., May 22, 1975. The provincial Capital of Champassak 
was similarly “liberated” on May 24 (ibid., May 27, 1975). 

19 Interview with United Press International, published in The 
Washington Star (Washington, DC), June 7, 1975. 

2° Published in The New York Times, June 18, 1975. 
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to all units from company level up to the Defense 
Ministry (an ironic reminder of the wartime situatio 
when these units had had US advisers). He addec 
that this request would be granted and would con 
stitute the initial step toward unification of forces 
Asked whether Pathet Lao units would reciprocall 
receive rightist advisers, he appeared surprised and 
answered, “It isn’t necessary.”’ He continued: “We 
don’t need them. We are patriots. They are not ye 
patriots, but they are beginning to realize that the 
were puppets of the reactionaries and imperialists 
and committed crimes against the people.” While 
this process was getting under way, the mixed police 
forces that had been established in Vientiane anc 
Luang Prabang, were dissolved and put under un 
disputed NLHS control. 

Prince Souphanouvong summed up the situatio 
in an interview on July 12. “The current changes i 
the situation in Laos,” he said, “do not conflict with 
any stipulation in the 1973 Vientiane Agreement and 


its Protocol. On the contrary, such changes have’ 


only resulted in a correct, speedy and prompt imple- 


mentation of these accords.” And he added, “Cer- 


tain clauses in the accords on the problems in 
achieving unification between the two armed forces, 
unification of the two administrative systems, and 
unification of the two zones have been accomplished 
more successfully than expected.” 7? 


ea 
Communist Success in Perspective 
eee eee 


We have examined in some detail how the NLHS 
managed to turn the situation in Laos growing out 
of the 1973 cease-fire and the formation of the new 
Coalition government in its own favor. Seen from 
the perspective of the NLHS, the changes that have 
been wrought represent nothing more than the prod- 
uct of changes in the “objective realities” brought 
about by the just struggle of the “patriotic forces” 


and, as such, are entirely consistent with the “true” # 
aims of the 1973 Vientiane Agreement and Protocol. § 


From the viewpoint of an impartial observer, how- 
ever, such an ideologically-inspired interpretation of 
events is manifestly inadequate. On the basis of the 
foregoing analysis, it is clear that the success of 
the Communists’ coalition Strategy stemmed from 
a number of practical factors, which may be sum- 
marized as follows. 


The first and most important of these factors 
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*! Radio Pathet Lao, July 21, 1975, in FBIS, op cit., July 21, 1975. 


s the preservation inside Laos of secure base 
reas under exclusive Communist military and 
litical control. This was consistently accorded first 
iority by the Communist side—a policy which 
erived from the orthodox precepts of guerrilla war- 
‘are and at the same time was closely linked to the 
jetnamese Communists’ preoccupation with the 
mperatives of geography in a broader Indochina 
ntext. In a strategic sense, Sam Neua had become 
er the years as much a part of North Vietnam’s 
ountain region as it was a part of Laos, and Hanoi 
as therefore fully prepared to assist in preserving 
ts security under Communist control. In the final 
nalysis, it was the successful preservation of the 
curity of the Communist-held base areas in Laos 
that permitted all other elements of the NLHS’s 
verall strategy to fit into place. 

A second factor was the ability of the NLHS to 
tilize its participation in the coalition government 
© expand the mass base of its political power. Even 

at the time the coalition government came into 
being, the circumstances were highly favorable for 
the subsequent, quite visible efforts of the NLHS 

develop a mass base of support, one of the rea- 
sons being the gradual American withdrawal from 
Indochina, which had already begun in the spring 
of 1969 with the first removal of US troops from 
‘South Vietnam. The 1973 cease-fire in Laos, which 


After a decade of warfare, enemies meet as an offi- 
cer of the Laotian Royal Government, left, and a 
Pathet Lao officer are brought together in Vientiane 
as a result of the neutralization provisions of the 
1973 Laotian accords. 


—wide World. 
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was accompanied by the cessation of heavy Ameri- 
can bombing of the Ho Chi Minh Trail, further 
facilitated these efforts by enabling the NLHS to 
extend its political activities into the rightist-con- 
trolled regions of the country. 

The Communists’ success in this particular area 
was also helped by the continuing ineffectiveness of 
the rightist politicians in coping with a carefully 
planned and skillfully executed challenge to their 
own power base from a party that had proved its 
vote-getting ability as early as 1958." The politics 
of Vientiane in the intervening years had continued 
to be the old politics of the French Protectorate. 
Power was wielded in desultory fashion by families 
whose names—Sananikone, Abhay, Champassak, 
Voravong—were almost household words and to 
which affluence and influence flowed in much the 
same fashion as in a feudal society. Corruption, fed 
over the long years of war by the inpouring of mas- 
sive amounts of American aid money, emerged as an 
explosive political issue. In these circumstances, 
adroit NLHS propaganda played upon the exploita- 
tion of the population and the real grievances of 
soldiers who often did not even receive their pay. 
Once politicized, the exploited and the soldiers were 
no longer willing to shoulder the burdens imposed 
upon them as they had done in the past without 
question. 

The consequence was that by the spring of 1975 
the rightist politicians, who had hitherto worked 
with Prince Souvanna Phouma in an arrangement 
that had aggrandized them, had lost their popular 
support as well as their influence with the Prince. 
Souvanna Phouma the realist, finding himself under 
increasing leftward pressure from the NLHS, was 
not of a mind to resist and swam with the tide. And 
in the end the rightists took the only course left 
open to them, which was to flee, leaving the field 
to the NLHS. 

it should be noted here that the support from 
Thailand that the rightist politicians in Laos had 
earlier been able to fall back on had also begun 
to erode in the changing Indochina situation. With 
the United States withdrawing from the scene, the 
presence of North Vietnamese Army units on the 
east bank of the Mekong in central Laos served as 
a strong reminder to the Bangkok government of 
the danger of a large-scale insurgency in north- 
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22 in 1958, the NLHS won 9 of 13 seats contested. See Arthur J 
Dommen, Conflict in Laos: The Politics of Neutralization, New York, 


Praeger, 1964, p. 109. 
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eastern Thailand with backing from such a sanc- 
tuary. By June 1975, North Vietnam was also re- 
ported sending its political agents into Mekong 
Valley towns.” 


The Prospects 


When one looks to the future in Laos, it would 
appear to hinge chiefly upon the nature of the 
relationship between the PPL and the state govern- 
ment it now controls through the NLHS, on the one 
hand, and the Vietnam Workers’ Party and the Viet- 
namese state(s), on the other. As long as the war 
in Laos dragged on inconclusively, the PPL was 
forced into a position of almost total dependence 
upon Hanoi, as most observers noted at the time. 
This was a military necessity, and the PPL leaders 
were only too glad to “lend” use of the geographic 
areas of Laos along the Vietnam border to Hanoi 
as the price to be paid for the latter’s assistance in 
achieving their own revolutionary goals in Laos 
through the seizure of power in Vientiane. This 
arrangement also suited Hanoi since it eliminated 
many of the potential complications of North Viet- 
nam’s use of Laotian territory for the pursuit of the 
war in South Vietnam. At the same time, it enabled 
North Vietnam to make sure that the PPL looked 
at the outside world through Hanoi’s Indochina 
perspective while not precluding direct aid to the 
PPL from the Soviet and Chinese parties.” 

Now, however, the situation has undergone a 
basic change. The Vietnamese Communists, on the 
one hand, have achieved their ambition of bringing 
South Vietnam under their control; the PPL, on 


ese 


23 The New York Times, June 16, 1975. 

24 The preponderant place accorded Hanoi by the PPL leadership 
was reflected by the wording of a statement following the first 
NLHS Central Committee meeting called to evaluate the changed 
situation. It expressed thanks to the Vietnamese comrades “for 
helping and coordinating” in the struggle in Laos even before it 
expressed gratitude to Moscow and Peking for their aid. See Radio 
Pathet Lao, June 27, 1975, in FBIS, op. cit., June 30, 1975. 
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the other, has managed to achieve de facto control 
over Laos. The goals were parallel, but the results 
may have contradictory implications for future ties 
between the PPL and the VWP. For the former, 
the end of the need for military support from North 
Vietnam and the broadened perspectives that the 
acquisition of state power opens in the sphere of 
foreign relations (perspectives which the PPE 
leaders, unlike the Communists in Cambodia, appear 
ready to accept) would seem to enhance the pros- 
pects of a turn toward nationalism which by the 
very logic of the situation must sooner or later 
redound to the disadvantage of Hanoi. 

On the other hand, the increased power of North 
Vietnam could conceivably make it more difficult 
for the PPL to free itself from the embrace of 
Hanoi than non-Communist Laotian leaders such as 
Souvanna Phouma have always supposed. The more 
Hanoi becomes involved in Supporting insurgency 
in Thailand (particularly in the Lao-speaking areas 
of northeast Thailand), the less willing it seems 
likely to be to allow the Laotian revolution to take 
its own independent course. Some analysts of Lao 
Communist affairs see the influence of Hanoi behind 
the deliberate harassment of the US Officials re- 
maining in Laos, which contrasted sharply with 
repeated statements from the Lao Communists § 
(including the above-mentioned NLHS Central Com- § 
mittee statement) calling for maintenance of good 
relations with the United States and continued 
American aid to Laos. Hanoi may, however, have 
more difficulty in foreclosing the possibility of ex- 
panded ties between the PPL and China. As for the 
Soviet Union, its preoccupation with China and con- 
sequent interest in having a strong Communist Viet- 
nam on China’s southern flank implies that it will 
continue for the forseeeable future to go along with 
Hanoi’s desires so far as Laos is concerned. 

Looking at the future of Laos in this larger per- § 
spective, one cannot preclude the possibility that f 
the PPL may turn Titoist, but this seems unlikely § 
for a long time to come. | 
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TADEUSZ MAZOWIECKI: Roz- 
roza i wartosci (Crossroads and 
Values). Warsaw, Biblioteka 
Wiezi, 1970. 

JANUSZ ZABLOCKI: Na polskim 
skrzyzowaniu drog (At the Polish 
intersection). Warsaw, Wydaw- 
nictwo ODISS, 1972. 
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ODISS, 1970. 
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the Third Acceleration). Warsaw 
Biblioteka Wiezi, 1968. 


ONE OF THE distinctive features 
of the current scene in Communist 
Poland is the existence of a genu- 
‘ine Catholic political group known 
as “Znak." The group originated 
in the immediate postwar period 
when two Catholic periodicals— 
the weekly Tygodnik Powszechny 
and the monthly Znak—were 
founded in Cracow under the 
sponsorship of Adam Cardinal 
Sapieha. From among their edi- 
tors and contributors there soon 
emerged a closely-knit intellectual 
community which came to be 
‘identified by the name of the 
‘monthly. 

At the climax of the Stalinist 
period in Poland, the Znak group 


atholic Social Thought 
n Communist Poland 


suffered an eclipse and during 
1953—56 was suppressed _alto- 
gether. However, after the politi- 
cal changes of 1956, which 
brought a measure of internal lib- 
eralization, the activities of the 
group were revived and in some 
respects even expanded. Some in- 
dividuals who had previously be- 
longed to the “progressivist” Cath- 
olic organization Pax switched 
over to Znak. So-called “Clubs of 
Catholic Intelligentsia” were es- 
tablished in several Polish cities 
and provided the group with a 
rudimentary organizational frame- 
work. In 1958, people linked with 
Znak in Warsaw launched another 
Catholic monthly, Wiez. 

The Znak group, of course, has 
had no participation in the Com- 
munist government. However, 
since 1957, it has been repre- 
sented in the Sejm (Poland’s Par- 
liament) by five deputies, who 
have served primarily as a chan- 
nel for conveying the sentiments 
of Polish Catholics to the Commu- 
nist authorities. Despite this lim- 
ited political role, the integrity 
and intellectual achievements of 
Znak’s members have won their 
group high esteem in the coun- 
try. They enjoy the full confidence 
of the Church hierarchy as well as 


broad support among lay Catho- | 


lics. They have also won the un- 
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disputed, although at times grudg- 
ing, respect of Poland’s Commu- 
nist leaders—Gomulka and Gierek 
alike. 

Znak's activities have under- 
standably aroused a good deal of 
interest in the West. Its role has 


been analyzed in many books and | 


articles by Western observers of 


the Polish scene.’ Moreover, the | 


writings of some of its prominent 
early figures—notably Stanislaw 
Stomma, Stefan Kisielewski, and 
Jerzy Turowicz—have appeared in 
English either as articles or as 
chapters in collective volumes.’ 
Now, there is a new generation 
of Znak leaders, who have come 
to the fore in the three decades 


since the group’s founding. The | 
authors of the four books reviewed | 
here are prominent representa- 


1See Hansjakob Stehle, The independent 
Satellite, New York, Praeger, 1965, pm 
102-08; H. Gordon Skilling, The Governments 
of Communist East Europe, New York, 
Crowell, 1966, pp. 129-30; Adam Brome 
Poland’s Politics, Cambridge, Mass., 
Harvard University Press 1967, Ch. 12 
Tadeusz N. Cieplak, Ed., Poland Since 1956, 
New York, Twayne, 1972, pp 38-44, 183-204 
376-82; Adam Bromke and Jonn W Strong 
Eds., Gierek’s Poland, New York, Praeger 
1973, pp. 151-57, 176-91. A doctoral 
dissertation on the Znak grove by Mrs. 5. 
Miller is in progress at the Univers ty of 
Toronto 

2For example, see 
Stomma and Aisiclewsn) 
and articles by Turowicz anc otmers 
Bromke and Strong, op. crt 
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tives of this already middle-aged 
group. They are virtual contem- 
poraries: Andrzej Micewski and 
Janusz Zablocki were born in 
1926, and Tadeusz Mazowiecki 
and Andrzej Wielowieyski in 1927. 
In their early youth they all par- 
ticipated in the wartime non-Com- 
munist underground, and in the 
immediate postwar years they 
were educated in the social sci- 
ences. As Micewski states in his 
book (p. 7), they belong to the gen- 
eration of Poles which “. . . from 
the tragic experiences of war be- 
Came convinced of the existence 
of a close link between political 
thought and life, and of the neces- 
sity of grounding political pro- 
grams in the reality of world 


politics.” 
All four writers have been in- 
volved in political activity for 


close to thirty years. Mazowiecki, 
Micewski, and Zablocki belonged 
to Pax before they joined Znak. 
Mazowiecki has been Editor-in- 
Chief of Wiez since its founding in 
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1958, and in 1961-71 he served 
as a Sejm deputy. Zablocki is 
the director of the Catholic Cen- 
ter of Documentation and Social 
Studies (ODISS), which published 
two of the present volumes, and 
he has been a Sejm deputy since 
1965. Micewski was director of 
the Catholic publishing house 
“Verum” in 1971-73 and is a rec- 
ognized authority on recent Polish 
political history.* Wielowieyski is 
Secretary-General of the Warsaw 
Club of Catholic Intelligentsia. 
The four books, like their au- 
thors, have certain similarities. As 
is usual in the case of publications 
by Catholic writers in Poland, they 
were all permitted to appear only 
in limited numbers—no more than 
5,000 copies—and hence are ad- 
dressed primarily to the Catholic 


——— 
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intellectual elite. There is also 
as we Shall see, a certain unity of 
theme among them: the volumes 
by Mazowiecki and Zablocki, espe 
cially, overlap in several respects 
At the same time, each book ex 
presses the special interests and 
concerns of its author. Taken to 
gether, they are undoubtedly re 
flective of the major trends in the 
social and political thought of 
Catholic circles in contempora 
Poland. 


THE BOOKS by Mazowiecki and 
Zablocki include materials written 
as far back as the early 1950's 
and even the late 1940’s, thus 
providing interesting insight into 
the intellectual evolution of the 
newer generation of Znak leaders. 
The main preoccupation of this 
group, of course, has been with. 
the confrontation in Poland be- 
tween Catholicism and commu- 
nism. Both Mazowiecki and Zab-| 
locki are acutely aware that they? 
are living at a critical juncture in 
Poland’s history—an awareness } 
attested to by the very titles of 
their books, which translate into 
English as Crossroads and Values 
and At the Polish Intersection. 
Zablocki elaborates on the idea} 
expressed in his title in these} 
words: 


After the Second World War, 
Poland found itself at a unique} 
intersection. It was here, in our! 
country, that two worlds which | 
had hitherto existed separately § 
met for the first time in history. § 
These were: victorious socialism* 
inspired by Marxism-Leninism and / 
the example of Communist con-} 
struction in the USSR, and the} 
Catholicism that derives its 
strength in Poland both from its 
broad popular base and from its 
thousand-year-long presence inf{ 
the history of our nation. (p. 5) ai 


The position of the Catholics, 
the one hand wanting to re- 
ain faithful to their creed and 
the other hand striving to take 
active part in a national life 
ominated in every sphere by the 
yommunists, has been difficult and 
t times even painful. “There are 
oblems,” observes Mazowiecki 
th philosophic detachment, 
ich are insoluble: one simply 
as to live through them” (p. 10). 
e response of the Polish Catho- 
cs to the new situation has been 
asically threefold. Some _per- 
sisted in their conservative atti- 
des and prayed that the Com- 
unist system would disappear. 
Ithers offered the Communist au- 
Orities their limited cooperation 
t of necessity rather than choice 
above all, out of acceptance 
f the harsh realities of Poland’s 
feopolitical position. Still others, 
specially the younger ones, 
searched for some positive moti- 
ation — compatible with their 
faith—which would enable them 
0 participate in the mainstream 
of national life side by side with 
‘the Communists. They adopted an 
pen posture toward the new sys- 
tem and declared their readiness 
0 enter into a dialogue with the 
Marxists. Both Zablocki and Mazo- 
wiecki belong to this last group. 
Like many Catholics in Poland 
who saw their position under com- 
Tunism as similar in some re- 
spects to that of the French Catho- 
lics under the Third Republic, 
Zablocki and Mazowiecki turned 
for inspiration to the French Cath- 
dic thinkers. Substantial parts of 
the books of both are devoted to 
discussion of the philosophic and 
social thought of Jacques Maritain 
and Emmanuel Mounier. Mounier’s 
distinction between spiritual order 
(le christianisme) and temporal 
order (/e chrétienté) helped them 


to delineate two spheres of activi- 
P 


f 


t 


ties for Polish Catholics: the reli- 
gious and the secular. Both Za- 
blocki and Mazowiecki, however, 
were aware that the situations in 
France and Poland were by no 
means identical, and they warned 
against the danger of imitating 
the French example too closely. 
“The attitude of Polish Catholics 
toward foreign models must not 
be uncritical,” writes Zablocki. 
“These [models] should be ap- 
proached in a selective and crea- 
tive fashion” (pp. 372-73). 

From Mounier’s personalism the 
Polish Catholics developed a co- 
herent program of their own. It 
has been particularly closely 
identified with the group around 
Wiez, for whom Mazowiecki and 
Zablocki were prominent spokes- 
men. The two authors view com- 
munism primarily as an_ instru- 
ment of economic and social 
advancement. Since these Com- 
munist goals are desirable per se, 
Catholics may and, in fact, should 
participate in their attainment. 
Both writers recognize that Poland 
under communism has made sig- 
nificant strides in the socioeco- 
nomic sphere—that it managed, 
in fact, to overcome its centuries- 
old backwardness in only 20 years. 
“It must not be ignored,” observes 
Mazowiecki, “that civilizational 
progress in Poland became possi- 
ble only under socialism and with- 
in the socialist structure” (p. 110). 

Zablocki’s and Mazowiecki’s 
approval of the general socio- 
economic objectives of commu- 
nism, however, in no way implies 
their acceptance of its philosophic 
foundations. In this regard, on the 
contrary, both writers strongly re- 
affirm their commitment to Catho- 
lic doctrine. Above all, they cate- 
gorically repudiate the Marxist 
tenet that, with the disappearance 
of capitalism, religion will also 
come to an end. In their opinion, 
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the search for transcendental 
values is a permanent manifesta- 
tion of human nature and will con- 
tinue under any circumstances. 
“Religious needs,” argues Mazo- 
wiecki, “are not linked to one or 
another social system” (p. 59). 
The presence of the Catholic 
Church in Communist Poland, 
then, is not a dispensable residue 
of the past, but a natural phe- 
nomenon which will continue in- 
definitely into the future. 

The two authors also refuse to 
accept all the political implica- 
tions of communism, especially 
its restrictions on personal free- 
dom. This is not only because of 
their concern with freedom of 
religious practices. They make it 
quite clear that their concerns are 
broader. Democracy in their eyes 
is closely related to the personal- 
ist ideals of respect for law and 
human rights. “To me,” writes 
Mazowiecki, “religious freedom is 
a part of the general liberties of 
man” (p. 12). Moreover, the two 
writers also believe that demo- 
cratization of the Communist sys- 
tem is indispensable to its con- 
tinued socioeconomic progress. 
They see this as the only way that 
new human energies and initia- 
tives can be released. For al! these 
reasons, declares Zablocki, “the 
Polish Catholics are natural allies 
of democratic tendencies. They 
are interested in gradually imple- 
menting the program of demo- 


cratization . . . in all spheres of 
national life” (p. 140). 
Understandably, the Polish 


Catholics were greatly enheart- 
ened by the changes that took 
place in the Catholic Church in 
the 1960’s. Large parts of the 
volumes by Mazowiecki and Zab- 
locki are devoted to detailed dis- 
cussions of the highlights of the 
Vatican Council and the contents 
of the various Papal encyclicals 
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of that period. They particularly 
welcomed Pope Paul VI’s encycli- 
cal Populorum progressio, which, 
in the spirit of Mounier, recog- 
nized the Catholics’ moral com- 
mitment to socioeconomic prog- 
ress. Likewise, the Polish Catholics 
warmly endorsed the Vatican’s 
“opening to the East,” which they 
felt should contribute to the im- 
provement of relations between 
the Church and the Communist 
government in Poland. These 
hopes were well articulated in 
Zablocki’s 1971 speech in the 
Sejm, which is included at the end 
of his book (p. 450): 


Socialism in Poland, allied to the 
USSR, has proved to be more 
than a transitional phenomenon— 
a mere episode in history. By the 
same token Catholicism, which 
has recently demonstrated its 
vitality and its capability to adapt 
to changing historical circum- 
stances, is also not a transitional 
phenomenon. The inescapable 
conclusion is ... that there does 
not exist, nor in fact can there 
exist, any alternative to coexist- 
ence between them. 


WIELOWIEYSKI’S book nicely com- 
plements those of Mazowiecki and 
Zablocki. Focused exclusively on 
the problem of socioeconomic 
progress, which Polish Catholics 
recognize as extremely important, 
the book is basically a sociological 
Study of development viewed in 
both its global and its Polish 
dimensions. Wielowieyski distin- 
guishes three major advances in 
man’s history: first, the inception 
of human civilization some ten 
thousand years ago; second, the 
industrial revolution: and third, 
the entry into the technological 
age. He believes that at present 
mankind is on the threshold of 
this new era; hence the title of 


his volume (in English transla- 
tion), Before the Third Accelera- 
tion. 

The author traces the relation- 
ship between technical changes 
and social organization through- 
out modern history. He offers de- 
tailed and, in many respects, 
original interpretations of the in- 
dustrial revolutions in Britain and 
the Soviet Union. His analysis of 
the latter is remarkably objective 
considering its inclusion in a book 
published in a Communist coun- 
try. Wielowieyski pays tribute to 
the success of the Soviet Commu- 
nists in overcoming Russia’s back- 
wardness within a very short 
period, but at the same time he 
does not fail to point out that it 
involved great human costs. 

Turning to Poland, Wielowieyski 
notes that in the 19th and even 
the first part of the 20th century, 
socioeconomic progress was very 
slow. Until 1914, the country was 
partitioned among foreign powers, 
which paid little attention to the 
development of their Polish prov- 
inces. In the interwar years, prog- 
ress was made in unifying the 
country and strengthening the 
Poles’ national consciousness, but 
socioeconomic changes were slow 
to come, with the result that on 
the eve of World War II Poland re- 
mained an underdeveloped coun- 
try. In the postwar period, by con- 
trast, the economy made rapid 
strides. In 1967, national income 
was five times as great, and indus- 
trial production twelve times as 
great, as in 1938. As a result, 
the gap separating Poland from 
the advanced modern countries 
has already narrowed sharply. 
Wielowieyski admits, however, that 
in the course of rapid industriali- 
zation based on a Soviet model 
which telescoped the various 
Stages of social growth, serious 
mistakes were made and many 
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human reserves wasted. He al 
acknowledges that the inten 
efforts demanded by rapid indus 
trialization have made the Pole 
“extremely weary” (p. 21). 
Notwithstanding the progres 
already made, the author sees 
new challenge ahead for the Polis 
nation. As he points out, Polan 
has only crossed the threshold c 
industrialization at a time whe 
the most advanced countries a 
the world are already enterin 
into the new technological era 
Wielowieyski discusses’ vario 
aspects of the technological reva 
lution in the West and their rele 
vance for Poland. In doing so, h 
demonstrates a broad familiarit 
with the Western literature o 
the subject, reviewing at lengt 
the ideas of Kenneth Boulding 
Marshall McLuhan, Daniel Bel 
and several other Western writers 
Wielowieyski’s main concern i 
that Poland continue to progres 
into the technological age. H 
argues that to assure this, af 
possible incentives must be e 
ployed to overcome the wearines§$ 
of the people, and he sees the ke 
to success in a democratic evol | 
tion of social relations. Hence, like 
Zablocki and Mazowiecki, h¢ 
views democratization as indisi 
pensable to Poland’s continue@ 
economic development. Wielowie | 
ski writes: | 


Socialism will become a stimulat 
ing ideal for the people only if i 
is closely identified in their co 

sciousness with democratizatio 

People are willing to undertak@ 
great efforts and accept new sacri 
fices only when social goals ara 


determined with their active pa 
| 


ticipation. (p. 391) 


THE FINAL book reviewed here} 
Micewski’s Attitudes and View) 
points, is a collection of essay 

| 


, 


sovering a much broader range of 
opics—from basic issues of poli- 
‘ical philosophy to analysis of cur- 
ent international problems, al- 
with an eye toward assessing 
oland’s position in the contem- 
porary world. Two themes pervade 
commentary: political realism 
and personalism. 

In reviewing the world scene, 
Micewski reveals himself to be a 
political realist par excellence. 

at counts in international poli- 
tics, he writes, “is close scrutiny 

d cold calculation” (p. 158). 
His analysis of Poland’s position 
is marked by extreme sobriety. 
He believes that ever since World 
War II the supreme reality in Cen- 
tral Eastern Europe has been the 
dominant position of the Soviet 
Union: 


The Europe of Versailles does not 
exist, nor will it ever be recreated. 
. . . The absence of any interest 
in our region on the part of the 
West—and this can hardly be 
overemphasized—is a permanent 
phenomenon. . . . What is of cru- 
cial significance to Poland is the 
course of developments in Eastern 
Europe and the Soviet Union... . 
It should be noted that the people 
who are opposed to our participa- 
tion in the Eastern bloc can think 
Only in negative terms, but they 
have nothing positive to say; in- 
deed, it is clear that they have no 
teal alternative to offer... . (p. 
157-58) 


According to Micewski, partici- 
pation in the Communist bloc, 
although the result of force 
jeure rather than of choice, 
proved advantageous to 
and in various ways. It has 
ped the Poles to maintain their 
estern boundary along the Oder 
Neisse rivers, and it has 
been of crucial significance 


in Poland’s rapid postwar eco- 
nomic advancement. Like other 
Catholic writers, Micewski is 
Strongly committed to socioeco- 
nomic progress, but he views it 
less in moralistic and more in 
nationalistic terms—i.e., primar- 
ily as a determinant of national 
power. It is power, he declares, 
. . not wishful thinking and 
romantic visions, but the real in- 
dices of technical, economic, and 
military progress, that determine 
the position of a country in the 
international sphere” (p. 171). 

Yet Micewski, while approving 
of Poland’s participation in the 
Eastern bloc, points out that the 
country’s political culture remains 
basically Western and very much 
part of a common European heri- 
tage: 


The Latin culture, the attachment 
to Christianity, the libertarian tra- 
ditions in our history, and finally 
the pluralism of opinions in 
contemporary Poland—all these 
affirm humanist values in our 
country. (p. 136) 


In line with this tradition, the 
author affirms his own belief in 
personalism. His ideal is a so- 
ciety where “. . . the main empha- 
sis is on human initiative, the role 
of the individual, and respect for 
his dignity as a man” (p. 114). 
The attachment of the Poles to 
freedom, argues Micewski, ought 
to be respected by the Commu- 
nists. Otherwise the government 
will repeatedly encounter obstacles 
in carrying out its goals, and the 
country’s progress will be hin- 
dered. Micewski’s strong advocacy 
of democratization leads him to 
demand not only “. . . the right 
to criticize and to hold different 
opinions, but also an unequivocal 
acceptance of the pluralistic char- 
acter of the society” (p. 132). 
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THESE FOUR books do not. of 
course, constitute a single, co 
herent Catholic program. Zablocki 
and Micewski pay more attention 
to Polish nationalism than do 
Mazowiecki and Wielowieyski, 
while Zablocki and Wielowieyski 
seem more forthcoming in their 
acceptance of Communist socio- 
economic goals than the other 
two writers. Moreover, these four 
authors tend to reflect the views 
of the Warsaw Wiez group rather 
than those of the Cracow group 
centered around Tygodnik Pow- 
szechny, which is somewhat more 
conservative and, incidentally, 
more influential in the Catholic 
community. There is no doubt, 
however, that the ideas and the 
aspirations presented by the four 
writers are shared by a great many 
Catholics in Poland today. 

So far, the efforts of Poland’s 
Catholics to achieve genuine co- 
existence with the Communists do 
not appear to have been very 
successful. Real coexistence, as 
Mazowiecki rightly observes, would 
require a true dialogue “con- 
ducted in a spirit of mutual sin- 
cerity, respect and trust” (pp. 
94-95). There is no doubt about 
the Catholics’ readiness to enter 
into such a dialogue, but unfor- 
tunately there is less evidence of 
a similar attitude on the Commu- 
nist side. The Communist authori- 
ties often give the impression that 
their tolerance of the Znak group 
stems—to borrow Mazowilecki's 
distinction—not from acceptance 
of “pluralism as a natural and 
permanent element of socialist 
civilization,” but rather from “tem- 
porary expediency” (p. 143). 

Since Gierek’s ascent to power 
in 1970 the position of the Znak 
group has not improved and may, 
in some respects, actually have 
deteriorated. Requests for per- 
mission to increase the circulation 
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of Tygodnik Powszechny from 
40,000 to 50,000 copies have 
been steadfastly refused. Censor- 
ship of Catholic papers and books 
has remained tight. The Catholics 
have been discriminated against 
in public service and at the uni- 
versities, and Catholic  intellec- 
tuals have been conspicuously 
absent from Polish delegations at 
various international gatherings. 
In 1972, the Communists crudely 
meddled in the selection of the 
Znak parliamentary candidates, 
preventing Mazowiecki from con- 
tinuing as a deputy. In 1973, 
the Catholic publishing house 
“Verum,” directed by Micewski, 
was closed down. 

Yet, for the time being, even if 
the Communists’ tolerance stems 
solely from expediency, there is 
no need for apprehension about 


Znak’s continued existence. As 
long as the group enjoys the sup- 
port of the Catholic Church, it is 
unlikely that the Communists will 
attempt to attack it frontally. The 
regime, however, is likely to per- 
sist in its tug-of-war against the 
Catholic intellectuals and continue 
efforts to restrict their activities. 
Under such circumstances, the 
Znak group might unilaterally de- 
cide against participation in the 
next Sejm. The Polish Catholics, 
of course, would prefer to avoid 
taking such a drastic step; in- 
stead, they continue to hope that 
the Communists will show some 
signs of readiness to enter into 
a true dialogue with them. 

The future of Znak has impor- 
tant implications extending be- 
yond the fate of Poland’s Catho- 
lics. Located at the crossroads of 
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different political and cultura 
systems, at the intersection o 
communism and Catholicism, the 
group serves as a sensitive barom 
eter by which true Communis 
intentions can be gauged. As such 
its fortunes are relevant not onl 

to relations between the Commu 
nist countries and the Vatican 
but also to East-West relations ji 

general. The Polish Catholics are 
well aware of the significance of 
their role. As Mazowiecki puts it, 


There can be no true opening o 
Christianity to the East, nor any 
true coexistence between commu 
nism and the Christian world 
which excludes Poland; in_ this 
regard, we can either advance o 
hinder global solutions by con 
firming or disproving the pros 
pects of coexistence. (p. 179) 
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NISSAN OREN: Bulgarian 
Communism: The Road to Power: 
1934-1944, New York, Columbia 
University Press, 1971. 

NISSAN OREN: Revolution 
Administered: Agrarianism and 
Communism in Bulgaria. 
Baltimore, Johns Hopkins 
University Press, 1973. 
BOGOSLAV DOBRIN: Bulgarian 
Economic Development Since 
World War I/. New York, Praeger 
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a ee 
THE PUBLICATION of these three 
stimulating books provides a wel- 
come incentive to speculate about 


the unique as well as the universal 
features of Bulgarian communism 
—and indeed of Bulgarian politi- 
cal and socioeconomic develop- 
ment in general over the past half- 
century. Rather than recapitulate 
the contents of the three studies, 
the following essay will utilize 
them as springboards for the con- 
sideration of some interesting 
Propositions which they either ex- 
press or catalyze. Lest this treat- 
ment cause the high opinion in 
which the reviewer holds these 
books to be lost from view (though 
it is implicit throughout), he 
wishes to state it at the outset: 


ry 


these are learned as well as pro- 
vocative studies. 


tures the conventional present-day 
academic myth that political vio- 
lence and political radicalism (of 
both left and right varieties) are 
the outgrowth of socioeconomic 


~ The Bulgarian experience punc- 
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inequality and/or ethnic tension. | 
The society of independent Bul-§ 
garia has traditionally been highly 
egalitarian in terms both of prop- | 
erty distribution and of status} 
flexibility. It was unhampered by} 


any historic nobility, and its easily 
accessible educational system was 
effective in facilitating occupa- 


f 


} 


al and hence social mobility 
able and ambitious peasant 
ildren. Ethnically, too, Bulgarian 
iety was homogeneous, with 
y very small and relatively 
imilated minorities. (The Mace- 
ians were a political power- 
pup, but not an ethnic minority.) 
the country’s politics—during 
interwar as well as the post- 
ar Stalinist years—were particu- 
irly violent, and its extremist 
ovements exceptionally strong. 
strated nationalism, provoked 
Bulgaria’s failure in both world 
to achieve her revisionist 
bitions in Macedonia and 
ace (against Yugoslavia and 
ece), accounts for much of 
is domestic violence. Indeed, 
olence quickly became a reflex- 
e pattern as, in turn, the large 
d well-organized community of 
acedo-Bulgarians and then the 
owerful Peasantist, Anarchist, 
d Communist movements, as 
ell as the military profession and 
paramilitary auxiliaries, and 
n the royal palace, sporadically 
ssorted to assassinations, bomb- 
ngs, riots, insurrections, quasi- 
asurrections, and executions to 
unish rival movements and per- 
ons suspected of laxness in the 
ursuit of Bulgaria’s supposed 
‘ue national interest. 


HE PLACE OF Russia both in the 
trategy and in the tactics of this 
uit of the national interest 
né in the very perception of 
re that interest lies has al- 
been a critical issue for the 
Modern Bulgarian political elite, 
nd it is a problem analyzed with 
icular perspicacity by Oren. 
irredentist-revisionist state 
the moment of her modern 

rth in 1878, and one whose 
onal resources perennially fell 
of her territorial ambitions, 
garia always seemed to require 


at least one great-power cham- 
pion—unless she would opt for 
the solution recommended by her 
radical Peasantist premier (1919- 
23), Aleksandr Stamboliski. That 
solution was to escape from the 
need for great-power sponsorship 
by organizing a credible cluster- 
ing of East-Central European peas- 
ant states which would be politi- 
cally autonomous vis-a-vis all the 
great powers and socio-ideologi- 
cally immune to both Soviet Bol- 
shevism and Western industrial 
capitalism. 

Though original, Stamboliski’s 
strategy proved both unrealistic 
and abortive as his peasantism 
and neutralism were repudiated 
by the ruling elites of the other 
intended member-states of his 
proposed agrarian bloc. In the 
end, he was overthrown and assas- 
sinated in his own country by 
an outraged Macedo-military-bour- 
geois coalition for allegedly be- 
traying the national interest. His 
fall was also greeted initially with 
satisfaction by the Bulgarian Com- 
munists, who resented and feared 
his Peasantist movement's mili- 
tant radicalism and authentic 
popularity coupled, in a fashion 
which puzzled and disoriented 
the Communists, with an “objec- 
tively reactionary” ideological pro- 
gram. Despite the Stamboliski re- 
gime’s international and domestic 
isolation, its overthrow entailed 
intense violence and continued 
repression in Bulgaria, and the 
successor regime soon extended 
this repression to the Commu- 
nists. 

Stamboliski’s fate categorically 
reemphasized Bulgaria’s need for 
great-power patronage. Who, then, 
would be the patron? Britain and 
France were never seriously in the 
running. For approximately a dec- 
ade, Italy—then also entangled 
in her own revisionist-irredentist 
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frictions with Yugosiavia—was the 
leading candidate for this role. 
But over the long haul Italy lacked 
the economic and military muscle 
to sustain her political ambitions 
in the Danubian-Balkan region; 
hence, from the mid-1930’s, her 
Prospects faded in the face of 
the competing candidacies of Ger- 
many and Russia. 

Initially, Germany's manifest 
economic, technological, and mili- 
tary power and reputation gave 
her the advantage in this competi- 
tion for the favor of Bulgaria's 
rulers. Nevertheless, the under- 
ground but always active Commu- 
nists successfully kept alive the 
Soviet Russian alternative not 
only in the eyes of their own 
cadres but also in the eyes of the 
broader Slavophile sectors of the 
general population—this notwith- 
standing the fact that appealing 
to traditional historico-cultural 
Slavophilism and Russophilism, 
though a strong potential asset 
for the Communists, was for long 
deprecated within the interwar 
Communist Party as somehow 
ideologically unworthy of true 
Marxist-Leninists and only be- 
came really legitimate in the post- 
World War Il era. In the mean- 
time, Soviet Russia was portrayed 
during the interwar decades as a 
land of promise for the masses in 
general, but especially for Bul- 
garians because the Bulgarian 
comrades were the Bolshevik 
leaders’ consistent favorites with- 
in the world Communist move- 
ment and because many Bulgarian 
Communist political exiles living 
in the USSR had achieved suc- 
cessful political and administra- 
tive careers in both the Comintern 
and Soviet party apparatuses. This 
particularly close relationship with 
the Kremlin for long gave the 
Bulgarian Communists an advan- 
taged position vis-a-vis other 
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European—especially East-Central 
European—Communist parties. 

Of course, both the bourgeois- 
military coalition that favored 
Germany as Bulgaria’s prospective 
big-power ally and the Commun- 
ists who championed the Soviet 
Union wished to utilize such an 
alliance not only to enhance Bul- 
garia’s international position but 
also to provide leverage for her 
social and economic moderniza- 
tion and industrialization. Thus, 
both Right and Left agreed in re- 
pudiating Stamboliski’s hopes of 
avoiding the industrial-urban sys- 
tem. 


QUITE APART from any historical 
or institutional advantages the So- 
viet Union might be said to have 
enjoyed over Nazi Germany as a 
model for the rapid industrializa- 
tion of an agrarian society, the 
“intellectual” aspects of the de- 
bate were rendered moot, and the 
political issue settled, by the out- 
come of World War Il, which 
placed Bulgaria squarely in the 
Soviet orbit and brought the Com- 
munists to power within the coun- 
try. The Communists’ achievement 
of domestic political hegemony 
bore little, if any, relationship to 
their wartime partisan record, 
which had been unimpressive. In 
fact, Bulgaria’s war effort under 
her previous rulers as one of 
Hitler’s allies had been rather 
minimal, and the underground 
Communist cadres had fought and 
suffered little in comparison to 
those in many other East-Central 
European countries. Nonetheless, 
both the postwar Communist purge 
of the preceding political elite and 
the immediately subsequent purge 
within the Communist Party of 
those members suspected of in- 
sufficiently intense and blind 
obedience to the Soviet line and 
Stalin’s wishes were particularly 


savage. Bulgaria’s somewhat mys- 
tifying tradition of seemingly gra- 
tuitous political violence was thus 
maintained into the initial years 
of the postwar era. Reciprocally, 
the audacious and “unrealistic” 
courage of the small group of anti- 
Communist opposition leaders— 
internationally abandoned and do- 
mestically isolated, and today all 
but forgotten—proved unique in 
the history of postwar East-Central 
European resistance to sovietiza- 
tion. Oren’s politico-historical dis- 
cussion of this episode is analyti- 
cal, but his moral sympathies are 
manifestly engaged here. 

But if the Bulgarian Commu- 
nists owed their accession to 
power to Soviet military might 
rather than their own efforts (in- 
deed, their own strength and 
morale were probably lower at the 
close of World War Il than at the 
end of World War |), they never- 
theless proceeded to consolidate 
their political position and to im- 
plement their (and Moscow’s) 
economic program with character- 
istic Bulgarian efficiency and with 
thoroughness and toughness. Col- 
lectivization of agriculture was 
ruthlessly and successfully im- 
posed on the countryside even 
though Bulgaria already had one 
of the most egalitarian patterns of 
land distribution in Europe, 
though there was no landed aris- 
tocracy or gentry against which 
peasant resentment and_land- 
hunger could be directed, and 
though the old Stalinist tactic of 
pitting poor against middle-level 
and kulak peasants was conse- 
quently unfeasible. In the process, 
the Communist regime achieved 
total administrative-political con- 
trol over the peasantry and hence 
the capacity to squeeze out of it 
both the surplus labor and much 
of the capital needed for the par- 
allel industrialization program. 
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Despite the exploitation a 
suffering that this policy entailec 
the peasantry did thereby obta 
the opportunity to leave the la 
for industrial-urban employmen 
Indeed, the shift of labor out ¢ 
agriculture in postwar Bulgar 
appears to be of a magnitude hit 
erto unprecedented in Europea 
economic history: between 194 
and 1968, every second Bulgaria 
peasant changed his occupation 
sector as the proportion of t 
total labor force employed in ag 
culture plunged from 82 to 3 
percent. This massive transfer wa 
anything but smooth. Many we 
driven off the land by near-starve 
tion conditions, and as Bulgaria 
industry was not able to abso 
them all in spite of its rapid e 
pansion, tens of thousands we 
involuntarily sent to work abroac 
in Czechoslovakia and the USSR 

Still, Bulgaria’s agricultura 
sector has received more techng 
logical assistance than any othe 
in East-Central Europe, and toda 
it ranks third in the area in leve 
of mechanization and consumg 
tion of chemical fertilizer (on a 
index relative to acreage). As fa 
the industrial sector, postwar Bu 
garia has overtaken Poland, Rd 
mania, and Yugoslavia in the ord 
portion of the total labor forcl 
engaged in industry, and durin 
the 1960’s the country’s rate o 
growth in industrial output wa 
the highest in East-Central Europ | 
and the second highest in thi 
world (after Japan). All in all, Bu | 
garia today can boast a highey 
level of output per unit of capita 
than any other country in East 
Central Europe and one of thé 
area’s best overall growth rates 
an average annual increase ji | 
GNP of six percent. In analyzin | 
the comparative statistics whicf 
demonstrate these trends, Dobrit 
is manifestly impressed by, ang 


, 
| 
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derstandably proud of, the Bul- 
arian performance. 

No wonder, then, that the So- 
et leadership has concentrated 
yore resources and attention on 
Igaria’s economic development 
an on the development of any 
ther East-Central European coun- 
. Contrary to the conventional 
ssumption, this decision is not 
edicated exclusively on Bul- 
aria’s strategic and political im- 
ortance and her zinc and lead 
eserves, but also on the fact that 
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OST STANDARD American text- 
00ks on public opinion define it 
S a group or complex of beliefs 
xpressed by a significant number 
9 people on an important issue. 
is definition is adequate for the 
lestern democracies, but it is 
not adequate for the so-called 
“closed societies.” The word at 

e here is “expressed.” In the 
West, public opinion is expressed 
through the media, public forums, 
etc., but in Communist countries 


her educated and energetic popu- 
lation makes her the Soviet ally 
where capital investment yields 
the highest return. 

Often dubbed “the Prussians of 
the Balkans,” the Bulgarians have 
long been regarded by outsiders, 
as well as by themselves, as the 
most diligent, frugal, sober, or- 
derly, systematic, practical, and 
alert people of the Balkan region. 
They have prided themselves on 
sustaining a robota (work) cul- 
ture, in contradistinction to the 
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these outlets are controlled by the 
party. Nevertheless, any serious 
student of Communist affairs who 
has spent a reasonable amount 
of time in the Soviet Union and 
the bloc countries is aware that 
there is public opinion, even if it 
is not expressed publicly. It is 
expressed privately—to family 


members, trusted friends, and 
occasional itinerant Westerners. 
Therefore, while “unexpressed 


public opinion” may appear a con- 
tradiction in terms by traditional 
standards, there is clearly a need 
to broaden the traditional defini- 
tion to include the “unexpressed 
public opinion” of closed societies. 

At the same time, students of 
public opinion in the Communist 
countries can only look with envy 
on their colleagues who specialize 
in American public opinion, for 
while Americans are probably the 
most surveyed, “questionnaired,” 
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Serbs’ haiduk (heroic) culture or 
the Romanians’ and Greeks’ al- 
leged mercantile-ingenuity cul- 
ture. Conversely, their very stoic- 
ism has supposedly also rendered ! 
them indifferent to coercion in- 
flicted on them, or by themselves 
on others. While such generaliza- 
tions about national character are 
risky, the Bulgarians are, on bal- 
ance, impressively utilitarian and 
hard-headed, with little of the ro- 
manticism or mysticism of other 
Slav peoples. 


monitored, charted, and graphed 
people since Macchiavelli first in- 
troduced the concept of public 
opinion in its modern sense in his 
Discourses, quite the opposite 
holds true of the peoples of the 
Communist states. There is, alas, 
in Moscow no counterpart of the 
Michigan Survey Research Center. 
While Moscow does have an Insti- 
tute of Sociological Research in 
the USSR Academy of Sciences, 
the discipline of sociology in the 
Soviet Union, which was coming 
out of its embryonic stages in 
the mid-1960’s, has retrogressed 
since the late 1960's. Anyone who 
doubts the constraints on Soviet 
sociologists need only refer to a 
1971 article by M. N. Rutkevich, 
Director of the Institute of Socio- 
logical Research. He stated: 


a OEE 
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Sociology is a party science. The 
Marxist sociologist, be he scien- 
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tist, party official or economic 
official, cannot pose as an “impar- 
tial researcher.” * 


Although sociology is more 
advanced in some of the other 
Communist countries (especially 
Poland) than it is in the USSR, 
the fact remains that survey re- 
searchers are not free to ask cen- 
tral questions about the effects 
of the system and about support 
—or lack thereof—for the politi- 
cal leadership. Even if they did 
ask such questions, it is doubtful 
that many respondents, suspicious 
of the affiliations of the inter- 
viewers, would answer candidly. 
Thus, how does one gauge the 
real state of public opinion in 
Communist countries? 

Fortunately for scholars inter- 
ested in public opinion in Eastern 
Europe—as well as for the Czech 
people—there came “one brief, 
shining moment” of “Camelot” 
during the Dubcek era in Czecho- 
slovakia. Although researchers in 
Czechoslovakia had conducted 
some limited sociological surveys 
prior to Alexander Dubcek’s re- 
placement of Antonin Novotny as 
head of the Czechoslovak Com- 
munist Party in January 1968, 
Dubcek’s accession to power gave 
fresh impetus to such efforts. In 
the first months after the leader- 
ship change, the pollsters found 
that many respondents hesitated 
to answer questions freely, but 
after the publication of the Cen- 


tral Committee’s liberal Action 
Program in April 1968, the situ- 
ation changed. Respondents 


seemed to be willing and even 
€ager to talk freely. In fact, the 
“don’t know/no answer” response 
rate was generally less than it is 
in Gallup polls in America. The 


en 


1 Yoprosy Filosofii (Moscow), No. 1, 1971 
p. 139, , 


researchers continued their poll- 
ing after the Soviet invasion in 
August and only stopped in March 
1969, when they sensed that re- 
spondents were increasingly re- 
luctant to express their opinions. 

To his great credit, Jaroslaw 
Piekalkiewicz, Associate Professor 
of Political Science at the Uni- 
versity of Kansas, managed to 
obtain many of the polls taken 
between April 1968 and March 
1969 and has now put them be- 
tween covers. Public Opinion Poll- 
ing in Czechoslovakia, 1968-69 is 
a gold mine of priceless and 
absorbing data (it has 225 tables) 
and confirms most of the specula- 
tion of scholars about public opin- 
ion in Czechoslovakia before and 
after the Soviet invasion. Further- 
more, it prompts the formulation 
of all kinds of intriguing questions 
and hypotheses about the state 
of public opinion in other East 
European countries. 

It is impossible to do justice 
to the findings in the restricted 
Space available here, but several 
things stand out. They are: 

1) The people overwhelmingly 
supported the Dubcek leadership 
and the Action Program instituted 
by it. In August 1968, a sample of 
almost 3,000 Czechs was asked 
whether or not the changes in 
Czechoslovakia since the shift in 
January had been positive, and 
95 percent answered in the affirm- 
ative. A poll taken in Slovakia a 
month after the invasion showed 
that only 0.5 percent of the re- 
spondents thought it would be 
desirable to “reconstruct the pre- 
January conditions.” In a survey 
taken three weeks after the in- 
vasion, Dubcek received a “politi- 
cal trust” rating of 96.1 percent, 
and President Ludvik Svoboda 
garnered a 95.6 percent rating. 

2) The Czechoslovaks were not 
eager to embrace the capitalist 
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economic system. In one pol 
only 5 percent of the respondent 
said that they preferred a retur 
to capitalism. This datum raise 
intriguing questions about th 
pervasiveness of negative percer 
tions of the capitalist system i 
other East European countries. 

3) At the same time, the poll 
showed overwhelmingly that th 
Czechoslovaks wanted the polit 
cal pluralism and freedoms of th 
West. In one poll, 91 percent ¢ 
the respondents opted for “fre 
and democratic expression—reé 
flecting several wants of differe 
groups in the socialist society. 
In another poll, only 3 percent o 
those interviewed felt “demo 
cratic’ elections under the pre 
1968 Communist regime hae 
really been democratic. 

4) Three weeks after the Sovie 
invasion, a representative sampl 
of respondents was queried as t 
what they thought was “the mos 
important condition for the no 
malization of our life,” and 73 pe 
cent of them answered, “deparj 
ture of foreign troops.” Virtuall¥ 
all the other responses wer@ 
clearly anti-Soviet. What is espe# 
cially notable here is not thd 
thrust of the answers but the faci 
that such a poll was even under} 
taken at that particular time 
Apparently, there was not a “coll 
Soldier Schweik” among the inter} 
viewers or respondents! 

5) The polls revealed the exist# 
ence of significant attitudinal diff] 
ferences between Czechs anq 
Slovaks, party and nonpar | 
members (not as great as one 
might think), and between 
younger and older respondents™ 
Interestingly enough, the youngel 
respondents—complete product 
of Communist society—were thd 
Strongest advocates of political 
pluralism. 

Although Professor Piekalkied 
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is to be highly commended 
gathering this important mate- 
|, his analysis accompanying 
tables is, for the most part, 
ly pedestrian and, at times, 
n sloppy. For example, he cor- 
tly acknowledges at the outset 
at some of the questions are 
paired in value by biased word- 
g yet, in discussing the data he 
yes not distinguish between the 
ell-constructed and the poorly- 
ynstructed questions. His failure 
1; go into this matter more 
oroughly constitutes a serious 
ission. 
Moreover, in his final chapter, 
author strays too far from the 
ata and “concludes” certain 
ings about other East European 
auntries from his information 
90ut Czechoslovakia. Hypothesize 
8 may; conclude he cannot. 


ILE Piekalkiewicz’s book con- 
ns some valuable comparisons 
f attitudes of a cross-section of 
2 population with those of party 
ites, it deals essentially with the 
lublic at large. By contrast, the 
eat importance of Opinion-Mak- 
ng Elites in Yugoslavia lies in the 
act that it focuses on opinion- 
olders. It may well be the first 
00k in which survey research 
sthods have been used to study 
olitical attitudes of, and _ influ- 
nce patterns within, an elite 
roup in a socialist country. More- 
er, since it derives from work 
at is a part of an “International 
tudy of Opinion-makers,” we 
ould eventually have some com- 
rative data from other countries 
© put the results reported in it 
0 broader perspective. 
It should be noted, however, 
at the book is not so much 
pout elite political attitudes per 
although it contains some 
eresting data on the subject— 
it is about the political sociali- 


zation of opinion-molders. The 
joint American-Yugoslav research 
team that conducted the study 
upon which it is based picked a 
sampie of 499 legislators, federal 
administrators, mass-organization 
leaders, economic leaders, mass 
communicators, and intellectuals, 
and the team investigated not only 
the social background, mobility, 
and recruitment of these leaders 
but also the formal and informal 
structures by which they were 
influenced. The book could well 
be subtitled, “Who Influences the 
Influentials?” 

One of the central findings of 
the study is that occupation had 
the greatest impact on political 
attitudes. Thus, the “intellec- 
tuals,” whose business is criti- 
cism, strongly favored having 
more of it in the press and not 
penalizing even a political attack 
on a prominent figure. The federal 
administrators, in contrast, were 
not desirous of more public 
criticism. 

Perhaps the most intriguing of 
the remaining findings relates to 
feelings about the Soviet Union. 
Of those in nominal leadership 
positions whom others in the 
sample judged not to have real 
political influence, 55 percent 
expressed highly favorable views 
of the USSR. In contrast, only 37 
percent of those whom others in 
the sample perceived to have real 
political influence had the same 
positive attitude toward the Soviet 
Union. From these and other data, 
the authors conclude that—at 
least, at the time of the survey— 
the large number of political con- 
servatives among the elite were 
not proportionately represented in 
the political “in-group.” 

The volume is not entirely im- 
mune from criticism. For example, 
the quality of the individual chap- 
ters is uneven—a not uncommon 
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problem in any undertaking in- 
volving contributions from no less 
than ten persons. Also, the na- 
tionality issue is largely ignored. 
Does not the national-origins vari- 
able explain at least some differ- 
ences in political attitudes in 
Yugoslavia? The reader looks in 
vain for data on this issue. In 
addition, some of the tables lack 
explanatory footnotes and are 
difficult to decipher. Nonetheless, 
the book clearly does, as the say- 
ing goes, “push back the frontiers 
of knowledge.” 

In sum, the two volumes dis- 
cussed here are indispensable for 
scholars interested in public opin- 
ion in Eastern Europe. They are 
especially significant in light of 
the fact that the studies whose 
results they detail could not be 
carried out in Eastern Europe to- 
day, even in the countries con- 
cerned. The circumstances in 
Czechoslovakia that permitted the 
carrying out of the polls discussed 
in Piekalkiewicz’s book have long 
since disappeared as a conse- 
quence of the demise of the 
Dubcek regime. In Yugoslavia, of 
course, life is still markedly freer 
than in the Soviet-bloc countries, 
but there, too, official controls 
have tightened considerably in 
the years since 1968. After a 
major political crisis brought on 
by national conflicts in 1971, 
President Tito in September 1972 
wrote a letter to the League of 
Communists of Yugoslavia asking 
for “removal of all elements alien 
to our ideology and policy,” * and 
a crackdown within the academic 
community ensued. The environ- 
ment thus created is not condu- 
cive to efforts to follow up on the 
innovative research reported In 
Opinion-Making Elites in Yugo- 
slavia. 
———— 

2 Politika (Belgrade), Oct. 19, 1972 
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By Robert F. Dernberger 


ARTHUR A. STAHNKE, Ed:: 
China’s Trade with the West: 

A Political Economic Analysis. 
New York, Praeger, 1972. 
HARRY A. CAHILL: The China 
Trade and U.S. Tariffs. New York, 
Praeger, 1973. 

WILLIAM A. WHITSON, Ed.: 
Doing Business with China: 
American Trade Opportunities in 
the 1970’s. New York, Praeger, 
1974. 


A CENTURY AGO, the lure of the 
400 million consumers who then 
made up the population of China 
led many American businessmen 
to seek their fortunes by clothing 
the Chinese with machine-made 
fabrics and by lighting their homes 
with kerosene. While a few were 
successful, China’s total foreign 
trade was never large, and the 
American share never exceeded 
more than one-fifth of the total in 
the pre-World War II period. After 
the Chinese Communists came to 
power on the mainland in 1949 
and subsequently entered the 
Korean War, the US government 
prohibited direct trade between 
American businessmen and _ the 
Chinese. Thus, for two decades, 
no recorded trade occurred be- 
tween the world’s largest producer 
of goods and services on one side 
of the Pacific and the world’s 
largest nation of consumers on 
the other. 

The removal of the major legal 
prohibitions on trade between the 
United States and the People’s 


Republic of China in the early 
1970’s has quickly reignited the 
interest of American businessmen 
in the Chinese market. Today, 
however, the lure of China trade 
has created an additional group 
of interested Americans—ranging 
from scholars to practitioners of 
the negotiating arts to out-and-out 
opportunists—who seek their 
fame, if not their fortune, by pro- 
viding background analyses and 
information, forecasts of potential 
and future developments, and 
advice for those businessmen and 
policymakers interested in the 
trade picture.’ Praeger Publishers 
is the foremost supplier of books 
for those interested in China trade 


———_ 


1 Michael Lent, one of the contributors to 
the Whitson volume under review, writes: 
“When interest in US trade with China first 
soared, it seemed that there was more money 
to be made selling information about the 
China trade than by actually doing business 
with Peking. The high-priced trade seminar 
appeared, new newsletters were announced, 
and a corps of consultants—many lacking 
any credentials in the field—came into being. 
While it has become a cliché to bemoan 
questionable purveyors of China trade 
information, it should be noted that some of 
America’s most sophisticated companies 
were their customers” (“Sources of 
Information on China’s Trade and Economy,”’ 
in Whitson, p. 473). 

Joseph A. Precker, another of the authors, 
comments: “At the time there were many 
conflicting beliefs, and serious experts as 
well as traders put forth different predictions 
of what would happen, at what rate, and 
with what mechanisms. To further confuse 
the scene, many self-appointed China experts 
Set themselves up as consultants and advisors 
to major corporations (at handsome fees)” 
(“China Trade: Fact and Fantasy,Truth 
and Consequences,” in Whitson, p. 483). 
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today, and three of its most re 
cent publications are the subjec 
of this review article.” 

China’s Trade with the West 
edited by Arthur A. Stahnke, is 
collection of papers presented a 
a symposium on “The Politica 
Context of China’s Trade with the 
West” at the March 1971 annua 
meeting of the Association fo 
Asian Studies. It is at once the 
most academic and the mos 
dated of the three books. The 
Papers included in the work weré 
written before the recent momen 
tous changes in Sino-Americar 
relations took place—specifically 
before US President Richard M. 
Nixon’s visit to China in Februar 
1972 and the significant relaxa 
tion of US prohibitions against 
trade with the PRC.* Thus, the 


2 To its credit, Praeger Publishers was 
turning out this series of monographs on 
China trade well before the removal of the 
legal prohibitions on American trade with 
China. Nonetheless, a responsible reviewer 
cannot fail to observe that the rapid increase 
in demand for these books following the 
removal of such prohibitions may be 
responsible for their being poorly edited, 
their being produced by inferior methods of 
publishing (i.e., irregular margins), and their 
being sold at relatively high prices. 

3 In addition to the four papers presented 
at the annual meeting of the AAS, China’s 
Trade with the West offers a useful and 
informative introduction describing the 
various decision-making models used in the 
analysis of China’s foreign trade and a 
conclusion summarizing papers presented at 
a separate 1971 conference on the “Legal 
Aspects of the Foreign Trade of the PRC,” 
jointly sponsored by the Social Science 
Research Council and Southern Illinois 
University. 


important question concern- 
z Sino-American trade raised in 
e papers has now been an- 
ered by the ensuing events— 
2., the question whether political 
onsiderations or economic ration- 
ity would dictate China’s reac- 
on to a renewed willingness to 
de on the American side. The 
inese, of course, reacted fairly 
pidly to the possibility of trade 
ith the United States, and the 
S now finds itself China’s second 
gest trading partner. 

On the face of things, the com- 
lletely unexpected and extremely 
apid growth in Sino-American 
rade would appear to support the 

ajor conclusion emerging from 
hina’s Trade with the West—the 
ominance of economic rationality 

er politics in China’s foreign 
ade behavior. However, the au- 
ors’ choices of Canada, West 
=rmany, and Hong Kong as case 
dies from the past in their 
nalysis of the relationship be- 
een politics and economics in 
Yhina’s trade policies seriously 
miased the results in favor of eco- 
omic considerations as the domi- 
vant factor. The alternative 
shoices of the Soviet Union and 
apan, China’s two largest trading 
Jartners over the past two dec- 
des, undoubtedly would have led 
© a considerably different con- 
slusion. In any event, the rapid 
owth in Sino-American trade in 
he early 1970's certainly has re- 

Ited as much, or even more, 

om political maneuvering by the 
Dhinese as from any economic 
sost and benefit calculation (just 
s the opening of the possibility 
of trade by the US government 

as the result of political con- 
derations within the Nixon ad- 
ninistration). 

In my own studies of China over 

past two decades, | have con- 
jistently taken an approach that 


has sought out the elements of 
“economic rationality” in the eco- 
nomic policy decisions and actions 
of China’s leaders. Nonetheless, 
| have no disagreement with 
Harold Hinton’s summation of the 
shifting weight of economic and 
political factors in Peking’s deci- 
sions (as presented in the last 
volume under review, edited by 
William A. Whitson): “Political 
considerations can sometimes be 
allowed to dominate economic 
ones to the detriment of the 
latter,” but ‘on the other hand, 
this proposition needs to be quali- 
fied by the important counter- 
proposition that in times of eco- 
nomic stress, politics may be 
forced to take a _ backseat.’ * 
Unfortunately, this conclusion 
means that the future course of 
events in the area of trade is very 
unpredictable, and that the possi- 
bility of Chinese manipulation of 
foreign trade for political purposes 
will always be present. This possi- 
bility could work in favor of Ameri- 
can businessmen, as it has in the 
recent past—or it could work to 
their disadvantage. 

There is a risk that China’s 
leaders might suddenly act to re- 
duce the level of direct trade with 
the United States—a decision 
that might well be related to the 
question of whether or not the 
United States extends “most- 
favored-nation” (MFN) tariff treat- 
ment to Chinese exports. A goal of 
mutually beneficial trade was 
spelled out in the Shanghai com- 
muniqué issued at the conclusion 
of President Nixon’s visit to the 
PRC in 1972: 


Both sides view bilateral trade as 
another idea from which material 


_——— 


4 Harold C. Hinton, “Will Politics Govern 
China's Trade with America?” in Whitson, 
p. 16. 
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benefits can be derived and agree 
that economic relations based on 
equality and mutual benefit are 
in the interests of the peoples of 
the two countries. They agree to 
facilitate the progressive develop- 
ment of trade between the two 
countries.* 


By 1974, Sino-American trade 
amounted to almost US$950 
million, with US exports account- 
ing for more than 88 percent of 
the total—i.e., with the Chinese 
incurring a deficit in the bilateral 
commodity balance of trade of 
over US$700 million. Despite 
this extreme imbalance in favor 
of the United States, Chinese ex- 
ports to the US are still subject 
to very high discriminatory tariff 
rates due to the absence of a 
trade agreement with the provi- 
sion of MFN rights for China. 

From the American point of 
view, the application of the rela- 
tively high 1930 Smoot-Hawley 
tariffs to Chinese exports does not 
represent special discrimination 
against China; these same high 
tariffs are applied to the exports 
from Communist countries in gen- 
eral. However, the United States 
has already made an exception in 
two cases, granting MFN tariff 
rights to Poland and Yugoslavia, 
and current legislation permits the 
US President to grant such rights 
to other Communist countries. 
Thus, although a good many 
important political and economic 
factors must be carefully weighed 
in such a decision, it is possible 
that MFN rights will be extended 
to China—perhaps even in the 
near future. 

The probable economic conse- 
quences of the extension of such 
rights to the Chinese are a ques- 
tion of considerable importance. 
fie Si 

* The New York Times, Feb. 28, 1972 
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cluding the MFN problem, Sin 
American commerce has beco 

a reality for both countries. 

number of private businessme 
and traders in the US have alread 
acquired a good deal of valuab 
experience in actual negotiatio 

with the representatives of t 

Chinese state trading companies 
Those still without the benefits c 
this experience, however, fin 
themselves perplexed. Doing bus 
ness with the Chinese does nc 
appear to follow a well-establishe 
pattern, and those who have ha 
some success have benefited fron 
unexpected, unpredictable, an 
even fortuitous developments 
often beyond the control of th 


lyzed, and in the case of those 
commodities China does export, 
no consideration is given to the 
many constraints on their avail- 
able supply. Also, no recognition 
is made of the poor record of 
Chinese exports to Canada, a 
country whose consumers can be 
assumed to have tastes and in- 
comes similar to those in the US 
and a country which has extended 
MFN rights to China. Even if one 
were to accept the data presented 
by Cahill and assume a supply 
from China of one-third of the 
total US imports in these cate- 
gories (a very heroic assumption 
indeed), the resulting Chinese 
exports of such commodities to 
the United States would amount 


The second volume under review, 
The China Trade and U.S. Tariffs, 
is addressed to this question. 
Noting the somewhat lethargic 
American response to the avail- 
ability of Chinese commodities 
following the relaxation of trade 
restrictions and the pessimistic 
forecasts of future trade made by 
some analysts (including the pres- 
ent writer), Harry Cahill—a senior 
Foreign Service Officer with the 
US Department of State—at- 
tempts to estimate the potential 
growth of Chinese exports to the 
United States if MFN tariffs were 
applied to those exports. He bases 
his analysis on detailed data for 
a large number of commodities 


which are imported by the United 
States from other Far Eastern 
countries and to which the lower 
MFN tariffs apply. Although he 
offers no quantitative estimates, 
his implicit conclusion is that 
there is a large potential for US 
imports from China but that 
Peking must get MFN status be- 
fore this potential can be realized.* 

There is reason for disagreeing 
with both the author’s methodol- 
Ogy and his conclusion. With re- 
spect to methodology, no evidence 
is provided to show that China 
exports all the commodities ana- 


————$—$<$<$_ 


® This conclusion seems obvious because 
Cahill says the reason for his writing the 
book is to counterbalance the estimates 
published by others, like myself, who are 
pessimistic about the potential growth of 
China’s actual exports to the United States. 
In addition to the absence of MFN tariff 
treatment for China, Cahill blames the very 
slow growth of China’s exports to the United 
States on the poor merchandising practices 
of US businessmen. Although he faithfully 
Summarizes the method by which my 
estimates were obtained, he believes my 
“arithmetic” approach, “based on the 
scientific method,” is too theoretical and 
involves too many unsupported assumptions. 
However, when | use the data and arguments 
presented by Cahill, | arrive at calculations of 
a volume of exports that lie well within my 
Own and other “‘pessimistic’’ estimates. Thus, 


to only US$150 million. While 


this estimate may be a fair ap- 
proximation of the potential tota/ 


of future US imports from China 
—with or without MFN action— 
the reviewer cannot accept the 
implication that the current level 
of Chinese exports to the United 
States (about 100 million in 1974) 
would increase by over 150 per- 
cent owing solely to the extension 
of MFN rights to China.’ 


DESPITE THE existence of real and 
potential constraints on trade, in- 


—————— 


| must conclude that Cahill views the 

end product of his own data and arguments 
not as the potential total of Chinese exports 
to the US but as the increment that would 
result solely from the extension of MFN 
tariffs to Chinese exports. 


For my own estimates, see Robert F. 
Dernberger, “Prospects for Trade between 
China and the United States,” in Alexander 
Ekstein, Ed., China Trade Prospects and U.S. 
Policy, New York, Praeger Publishers, 

1971. 

7 Several quantitative estimates of the 
possible increase in US imports from China 
have been or are being prepared within the 
government and in academic research 
centers. While | have yet to see a study that 
approaches the question in an adequate and 
methodologically sound manner, none 
indicates that the increase in US imports 
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would-be trader. In addition, pros 
pective traders frequently receiv 
conflicting advice from those wh 
have been successful in tradiny 
with China. For example, they ar 
told, on the one hand, tha 


“American traders must take the 
initiative’ and that “the Chinese 


Cannot or will not come to us 
seeking trade”; but on the othe 
hand, they are advised that “the 
must follow all of the formal pro 


cedures prescribed by the PRC,’! 


that “if [the Chinese] want you 


for whatever reason, they’ll have 


you,” and that “all the door-pound 


as a result of the extension of MFN tariff 
rights to China will be larger than US$ 
200 million. There are usually three basic 
weaknesses in these studies: they fail to 
consider constraints on Chinese supply, 
which are very significant; they fail to 
Consider a possible Chinese response to 
MFN that would increase the price received 
by the Chinese without a large reduction 

in the price to the American buyer (a very 
typical Chinese price strategy); and they fail 
to estimate the particular nature of US 
demand for Chinese export commodities, 
which is relatively inelastic. The US could, 
of course, increase the imports of Chinese 
commodities merely by switching its source 
of a given supply, but this would involve 
the abandonment of established trading 
Partners for a new and more risky supply 
source, 


gp in the world. . 
owhere.” * 

Both these quotes come from 
2 Whitson volume, Doing Busi- 
ess with China, which is specifi- 
lly aimed at advising the US 
inessman and trader on how 
0 conduct commercial transac- 
ons with China. Despite such in- 
tances of conflicting advice and 
orecasts, Doing Business with 
thina is the best written and 
dited, most up-to-date, and most 
ormative of the three books 
at are the subject of this review. 
Yertainly, it is the most relevant 
or the would-be China trader. Its 
5 relatively brief essays are 
itten by a large number of 
alified academic experts, rep- 
esentatives of business and gov- 
ment, and experienced inter- 
ational traders. Devoted to a 
de range of relevant topics, 
2ach essay—with varying degrees 
% success—treats some. as- 
sect of China trade of immediate 
practical relevance to the 
drospective seller or buyer. For 
example, there are general dis- 
cussions of China’s economy and 
foreign commerce and of China’s 
trade with various areas of the 


. will get you 


® Harned Petters Hoose, ‘‘How to Negotiate 
th The Chinese of The PRC,” in Whitson, 
>. 451; and Joseph A. Precker, “China Trade: 
ct and Fantasy, Truth and Consequences,” 
Whitson, p. 494. 
* With a few exceptions, the individual 
in Doing Business with China can 
Said to agree with the following 
ositions: the growth in Chinese exports 
%0 the US will not be rapid; the already rapid 
in US exports to China will not 
inue; the remaining US restrictions on 
with China should continue to be 
d; there are a great many obstacles 
cing any US businessman or trader who 
to initiate trade negotiations with the 
se. | find nothing in these statements 
disagree with, but it would be incorrect to 
that these were the major arguments 
ted in Doing Business with China. 
the contrary: as stated above, the 
or contribution and purpose of the book 
to provide the would-be China trader with 


world to provide a necessary frame 
of reference or background in- 
formation; specific analyses of 
various export industries and sec- 
tors generating a demand for im- 
ports; summary reviews of the 
institutions regulating China's for- 
eign trade and of US restrictions 
on trade with China; a guide to 
the relevant literature available 
in English; appendices with lists 
of China’s state-trading and re- 
lated corporations (as well as 
their branch offices and represen- 
tatives in Hong Kong); and lots of 
tips and words of advice for the 
would-be China trader. This brief 
summary of the contents of Doing 
Business with China indicates the 
wealth of information the book 
contains, though limits of space 
preciude any attempt to evaluate 
the individual discussions. Also 
these do not yield a general or 
unifying theme which can be 
critically analyzed.* 


THE THREE volumes reviewed here 
are but recent examples of a 
number of books devoted to China 
trade which have appeared over 
the past decade and can be ex- 
pected to appear in the foresee- 


as much up-to-date and detailed practical 
information as possible on a wide variety of 
topics, with no attempt to force-fit this 
information into a unifying Conclusion or 
general argument. 

10 The same problem has cropped up in 
the periodic reports on China’s domestic 
economy published by the Joint Economic 
Committee of the US Congress. A 1967 report 
issued by the JEC (An Economic Profile of 
Mainiand China, Washington, OC, US 
Government Printing Office, 2 vols.) reflects 
a very pessimistic point of view. A 1972 
report (The People’s Republic of China: An 
Economic Assessment, same publisher) 
admits it was much less pessimistic due to 
the advantage of hindsight, claiming there 
is a tendency to underestimate the growth 
potential of the Chinese economy in times 
of disruption and poor performance, and 
advising caution in periods of favorable 
reports. Unfortunately, the editor of the 1972 
report ignores his own warning. He states: 
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able future. A noticeable, and 
possibly unavoidable, problem 
with these books is that each re- 
flects the current state of actual 
Sino-American trade at the time 
they were written." China’s Trade 
with the West was concerned with 
arguing for the future possibility 
of Sino-American trade, since no 
trade was taking place when it 
was written. Cahill’s concern was 
that once trade began to take 
place, transactions were at a low 
level; in The China Trade and U.S. 
Tariffs, he contended that the 
growth of commerce was being 
obstructed by poor American mer- 
chandising practices and the lack 
of MFN tariff rights for China. The 
essays in Doing Business with 
China were written after some ex- 
perience in trade with China had 
been accumulated by US traders 
but before the large increase in 
such trade occurred; they attempt 
to provide the accumulated ex- 
perience to date, while remaining 
somewhat cautious about any 
rapid growth in trade." Thus, 
given the dynamic changes which 
have taken place over the past 
few years in Sino-American trade 
and the lengthy production lags 


“China has become an economically strong, 
unified nation—with the . . . capability 
simultaneously to meet requirements of 
feeding its population, modernizing its 
military forces, and expanding its civilian 
economy base. . . . Thus, China may in the 
next decade or two join the United States, 
the Soviet Union, Japan, and the West 
European community in a pentagon of world 
11 In a postscript added to his essay, 
Dwight Perkins recognized the large increase 
in Sino-American trade that was taking place 
in 1973, but stated that “the analysis in tne 
article is, for the most part, as valid now 
as when it was first written.” In the teat 
of his essay, Perkins wrote: “It is likely to be 
some time betore the United States catcnes 
up with the Germans . . . , [and] matcning 
Japan's performance ... May never be 
within America’s reach.” Owight Perkins, “!s 
There A China Market?,” in Wrutson, pp. 
51-52. 
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in publishing, by the time these 
books became available to the 
public, their readers enjoyed a 
significant advantage of hindsight. 
Reviewers could also use this ad- 
vantage—and have—to point out 
the authors’ errors in foresight. 
The problem of analyzing devel- 
opments in Sino-American trade 
affects everyone who has an in- 
terest in the subject, not just the 
authors of these books. Quite 
simply, Sino-American trade has 
not reached a state of steady, nor- 
mal equilibrium since the removal 
of US prohibitions, and present 
and future authors may easily be 
as misled by current develop- 
ments as those in the past have 
been. Having passed through an 
initial period of unwarranted 
pessimism because trade did not 
expand rapidly from the start, 
analysts seem to show signs of 
an equally unwarranted sense of 
optimism because the level of 
trade rose to US$one billion in 
1974.” Limits of space do not 
permit a detailed analysis of the 
present situation in Sino-American 
trade or a full explanation of why 
| believe the present high level 
of that trade is a temporary phe- 
nomenon which will not be sus- 


a 


12 My own effort to forecast future Sino- 
American trade (Robert F. Dernberger, op. 
cit.) was undertaken before the US restrictions 
on such trade were removed and, therefore, 
was not based on the then current state of 
trade; there wasn’t any. Selecting 1980 as 
a target date and projecting probable growth 
of the domestic Chinese economy, | derived 
my estimates fundamentally from a somewhat 
crude comparison of projected demand and 
supply conditions in both countries in 1980. 
| do not intend to use this opportunity to 
defend the estimates | made several years 
ago. Each of the books reviewed in this 
article makes reference to my estimates, and 
in most cases, the references are quite 
flattering. The estimates, at least those | 
designated as the most probable set, called 
for Chinese exports to the United States of 
US$200 million and US exports to China of 
US$350 million in 1980. In fairness to 


tained in the long run; however, 


| will mention briefly the major 
considerations which lead me to 


this conclusion. 


It is possible that the present 
standstill in the settlement of out- 


standing problems between the 
two countries—such as the lack 
of a trade agreement extending 
MEN rights for China, the absence 
of diplomatic recognition at the 
ambassadorial level, and the issue 
of unsettled claims—may lead the 
Chinese to cut back on their eco- 
nomic ties with the United States. 
But the major reason why | be- 
lieve that the current volume of 
trade is a temporary phenomenon 
and is not likely to continue in 
the long run is a purely economic 
reason: the present high level of 
Sino-American trade creates a 
serious problem of disequilibrium 
in China’s foreign trade which can- 
not be solved unless the authori- 
ties in Peking either reduce the 
level of trade or make major 
changes in their domestic and 
foreign economic policies. 

It is not the level of Chinese 
exports to the United States that 
presents a problem; most (though 
not all) previous commentators 
have agreed that the volume of 


SES 


myself, it should be pointed out that these 
estimates were in terms of constant 1965 
prices and thus should be revised upward 
by about 100 percent (i.e., doubled) to 
account for the probable increase in the US 
price level during the 1970's. Despite the 
current level of Sino-American trade and the 
fact that several observers, including those 
in government, interpret this development as 
already proving my estimates wrong, | 

am still willing to stand by them. | am 
pleased to be able to make this statement, 
in light of the fact that over five years have 
Passed since the estimates were made. 

13 Data in these concluding paragraphs 
are from the /nternational Trade Handbooks 
(Research Aid: PRC Series, issued by the 
US Central Intelligence Agency, Washington, 
DC), and from U.S.-China Business Review 
(New York), the Magazine of the National 
Council for US-China Trade. 
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exports would not grow very fa 
and would never be very signif 
cant—with or without MFN stat 
for Chinese exports. Chinese e 
ports to the United State 
amounted to US$5 million i 
1971, 32 million in 1972, 64 mi 
lion in 1973, and 115 million i 
1974.” If this trend should co 
tinue,"* Chinese exports to t 
United States would amou 
to US$330.5 million in 198(¢ 
which is consistent with the est 
mates made by myself and othe 
“pessimists.” 

Nor does the level of nonagr. 
cultural product exports from thi 
United States to China contradic 
our earlier expectations. US e 
ports of nonagricultural product 
to China amounted to none j 


1971, US$2 million in 1972 
91.8 million in 1973, and 168 
million in 1974. If this trene 


continues,’* Chinese imports o 
nonagricultural products from th 
United States would amou 
to US$393.3 million in 1980 
Again, this is consistent with th 
estimates of myself and othe 
“pessimists.” 

It is only the unexpected Chit 
nese imports of foodstuffs fro 
the United States on a major scald 


14 If one ignores statistical problems 
involved in the use of current prices in the 
observed levels of Chinese exports in 1971-74 
to project an estimate for Chinese exports 
to the US in 1980, the trend in the observed 
data is represented by the equation, 

Y, = —37.5 + 36.8T 
Y, = the level of Chinese exports to US in 
year t, in millions of US dollars; and T = 
the particular year estimated—1971=1, 
1972=2, 1973=3, etc. The coefficient of 
Correlation is 98 percent. 

15 The trend in the observed data is 

expressed by the equation, 

Yy, = —59.5 + 45.28T 
Y, = the level of Chinese imports of 
nonagricultural products from the US in | 
year t, in millions of US dollars; and T = 
the particular year estimated—1971=1, 
1972—2) 1973=3, etc. The coefficient of / 
correlation is 94 percent. 


t has led not only to the very 
zh level of current Sino-Ameri- 
trade but to a feeling of 
ptimism” in some _ quarters 
put the future level of Sino- 
erican trade as well. The “pes- 
istic” forecasts of potential 
ino-American trade erred in not 
icipating that China—which 
titutes a major agricultural 
sonomy, is a significant exporter 
agricultural products, and is 
#ogaged in a large-scale program 
industrialization—would import 
gricultural products in such a 
pe volume, particularly from the 
ited States. Chinese imports of 
gricultural products from the 
S$ amounted to a _ negligible 
ount in 1971, $US58.2 mil- 
on in 1972 (wheat and corn), 
71.9 million in 1973 (wheat, 
rn, cotton, soybeans and soy- 
pan oil), and 656 million in 
974 (wheat, corn, cotton, soy- 
sans and soybean oil). 


ERE ARE, however, two major 
asons for believing that China 
‘ill not continue importing agri- 
Itural products from the United 
fates for very long, at least on 
scale approaching US$one 
Ilion: 
(1) Even though these imports 
f agricultural products might in 
t have been profitable to China 
n the basis of some sort of com- 
arative cost calculations, there 
_ no evidence that the Chinese 
ake such calculations; they 
stermine their imports on the 
sis of what is needed to achieve 
ir domestic goals, not on the 
sis of what is profitable. What 
re Chinese need most is pro- 
cers’ goods for their domestic 
dustrialization program. The use 
scarce foreign exchange to 
port agricultural products on a 
urge scale for very long would be 
explicit reflection of failure to 


solve their agricultural problems. 
If domestic agricultural production 
is unable to keep pace with do- 
mestic needs and should continue 
to require supplements in the 
form of large-scale imports from 
abroad, China’s industrialization 
program would be in serious jeop- 
ardy. In this situation, it seems 
likely that the high cost of 
China’s recent agricultural pur- 
chases from the United States 
will impel the regime to devote 
major attention and efforts to in- 
creasing domestic agricultural 
production so as to eliminate 
many of such imports. Certainly, 
Peking’s recent purchases of 
complete plants, machinery and 
equipment, and other producers’ 
goods indicate no let up in its 
industrialization program." 

(2) Equally important is the se- 
vere problem these recent imports 
have created in China’s balance of 
payments. In 1971 and 1972, 
China ran a deficit in commodity 
trade with the non-Communist 
developed countries of approxi- 
mately US$600 million in each 
year. This import surplus grew 
by more than US$1 billion in 
1973—Iargely as the result of 
increased imports of foodstuffs 
from Canada and the US—and 
reached almost US$3 billion 
in 1974. Traditionally, China has 
covered the import surplus in 
trade with the non-Communist, in- 
dustrialized countries by means of 
the export surplus earned in trade 
with Southeast Asia (including 
Hong Kong). This export surplus 


UE 


16 Between 1970 and 1973, China's total 
imports of machinery and equipment more 
than doubled (see Foreign Trade in Macninery 
and Equipment, Research Aid: PRC Series, 
CIA, January 1965). In the first nine months 
of 1974, China signed agreements with 
Western suppliers for over US$800 million 
worth of complete plants (U.S.-China 
Business Review, November-December 1974, 
p. 8). 
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amounted to US$600 million in 
1971, 800 million in 1972, 1.300 
million in 1973, and again approx- 
imately 1,300 million in 1974. 
Thus China’s balance of trade with 
Southeast Asia and the industrial- 
ized countries of the West showed 
a Chinese import surplus of over 
US$300 million in 1973 and 
well over one billion in 1974. 
Although receipts from remit- 
tances from overseas Chinese to 
their relatives in the PRC and 
items in the service account (re- 
ceipts from shipping, banking, 
insurance, tourism, etc.) could 
possibly cover this import surplus, 
China’s expanding foreign aid pro- 
gram and rapidly growing imports 
of both agricultural products and 
producers’ goods have put critical 
pressure on China’s scarce earn- 
ings and holdings of hard cur- 
rency. One solution to this prob- 
lem, of course, would be long- 
term borrowing from abroad, but 
this would involve a significant 
change in China’s present attitude 
toward foreign debt. On the other 
hand, if imports of agricultural 
products were reduced, China’s 
potential export earnings and re- 
mittances from overseas Chinese 
would enable China to continue 
the present trend in imports of 
producers’ goods from the non- 
Communist, industrialized coun- 
tries in support of China’s pro- 
gram of industrialization. | expect 
this to happen, resulting specifi- 
cally—as | have estimated above 
on the basis of trends through 
1974— in a level of Chinese im- 
ports from the US of approxi- 
mately US$400 million, and ex- 
ports to the US of approximately 


US$325 million, in 1980. | 
make no claims to be an expert 
fortuneteller, but such an out- 


come would still be consistent 
with the forecast | made over five 


years ago. 
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IN THE VIEW OF many observers 
of the Soviet economy, the 
Brezhnev-Kosygin economic re- 
form of the mid-1960’s consti- 
tuted an almost unprecedented 
episode in Soviet history—a_ re- 
form alongside which previous 
attempts to reorganize the econ- 
omy pale. But a strong case could 
be made for the view that the 
measures instituted in 1965 were 
merely one manifestation of the 
tendency of the Soviet economy 
in the post-Stalin era to evolve 
and adapt in ways that were not 
as radical or exceptional as those 


One normally associates with the 
term “reform.” 

Support for this evolutionary 
view emerges from a brief con- 
templation of the distinctly differ- 
ent economic and political forms 
that socialism has taken in the 
last 15 or 20 years in various 
countries—e.g., Yugoslavia, Chile, 
and lraq, to cite just three. Seen 
against this backdrop of widely 
varying forms that a_ socialist 
economy might adopt, the Soviet 
economy in 1970 looks pretty 
much like that of 1960; only the 
leading players have changed. 
Furthermore, when we consider 
the economic measures under- 
taken in the USSR both before 
and after the mid-1960’s, the 
1965 modifications appear as 
merely part of a long series of 
Organizational experiments rather 
than as a once-and-for-all change. 
One might liken them to a mere 
adjustment of the economic en- 
gine rather than a changeover to 
a different form of energy. Seen 
in retrospect, Khrushchev’s_ in- 
vocation of the territorial princi- 
ple in 1957 as a means of decen- 
tralizing management would seem 
no less momentous than the meas- 
ures of 1965. And subsequent 
experimentation in the USSR like- 
wise seems no less significant. 
One can draw considerable evi- 
dence—most of it, admittedly, 
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inferential—for this alternativé 
view of reform as a process o 
continuous adaptation rather tha 
aS a one-time change from th 
books under review. 


LET US TURN first to the collec 
tion, Soviet Economic Statistics} 
edited by Vladimir G. Treml ang 
John P. Hardt. The book is based 
On papers presented at a Duk@ 
University conference on Sovie 
Statistics held in 1969, with sev4 
eral supplemental papers provided 
on topics not covered at the cong 
ference. The contributions surve 
the gathering and publication o 
economic statistics in the USSR 
as well as the statistics them4 
selves, in a number of important 
areas: national income (wit 

papers by Abraham S. Becker 
Stanley H. Cohn, and Abram Berg 

son); industry (Rush V. Green4 
Slade, Murray Feshbach, and John 
H. Moore); agriculture (Eberhard 
Schinke, Philip M. Raup, and Karl- 
Eugene Wadekin); personal income 
and consumption (Gertrude E. 
Schroeder, Marshall |. Goldman, 
and Joseph S. Berliner); and prices 
and money (Morris Bornstein, 
Raymond P. Powell, and the late 
Paul Gekker). In each trio, the 
third contributor presents a dis- 
cussion and extension of the first 
two papers. There is also an intro- 
ductory section concerned with 


ore general appraisal of Soviet 
es and practices connected 
i the compilation of economic 
tistics, with papers by Holland 
unter, Robert W. Campbell and 
chael Kaser. 
f ese papers for the most part 
iscuss the availability and cover- 
e of Soviet statistics, and ex- 
mine the reliability and consist- 
of various Official series. 
leveral of the contributions merit 
pecial mention here. Powell's 
cellent paper highlights the in- 
squacy of Soviet financial and 
nc etary statistics, traditionally 
ne of the least-developed statis- 
ical inputs for economic analysis. 
he author himself reconciles 
ny conflicting official series 
md provides baseline data for 
thers to build on. The study by 
ecker is also noteworthy, provid- 
gz one of the best concise de- 
criptions of Soviet national- 
come accounting procedures in 
iny language. Particularly inter- 
sting is his comparison (p. 92) 
f Soviet data on national income 
aatsionalnyi dokhod) and gross 
9cial product (valovoi obshchest- 
i produkt) showing that the 
0 indicators have moved very 
h in parallel over the years. 
' Most of the other papers are of 
qually high caliber, and the book 
serve as a wellspring of 
ormation and guidance for 
tholars and new students in the 
elds surveyed for many years. 
is to be hoped that the able 
ditors will be encouraged to pre- 
2nt a second volume covering 
oviet statistical data and prac- 
ces in such areas as housing 
id municipal services, public 
© and the financial side of 
economy more generally (as 
‘ker urges) and probing more 
eeply into areas mentioned by 
vunter (agriculture, everyday serv- 
S, and consumption). 


But what does this book tell 
us about the effect of the 1965 
“reform” on the Soviet statistical 
system. The authors of the volume, 
in fact, have very little specific 
to say about the question, basi- 
cally because the reform paid 
little attention to statistical prac- 
tices. However, what does emerge 
from the articles on individual 
sectors as well as from the three 
Survey pieces is the impression 
that throughout the post-Stalin 
period there has been a steady, 
largely uninterrupted tendency to- 
wards greater publication of in- 
creasingly detailed economic sta- 
tistics. Perhaps the best indicator 
of this stable secular trend is the 
long tenure of Soviet chief statis- 
tician, Minister V. N. Starovsky. 
Appointed chief of the Central 
Statistical Administration in 1940, 
he has, according to Kaser, held 
ministerial rank longer than any- 
one else in the present Soviet 
government. 


TURNING NEXT TO Leonard 
Kirsch’s very competent study, 
Soviet Wages, we again find in- 
ferential support for an evolu- 
tionary rather than a revolutionary 
view of the postwar development 
of the Soviet economic system. 
Kirsch places a major reordering 
of Soviet wage policies in 1958- 
60, which he chooses as the bench 
mark for most of his comparisons 
(e.g., the shift toward a greater 
proportion of workers paid on a 
piece-work basis compared to 
those paid on a time-rate basis). 
By contrast, changes in the area 
of success indicators and market 
relations occurred some years 
later (in 1965); changes in the 
area of integrated national com- 
puter systems started still later: 
and the beginning of exploratory 
work in the area of enterprise 
organization was ordered even 
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more recentiy—all of which sug: 
gests a gradual evolutionary pat- 
tern of change in Soviet economic | 
life. 

Moreover, even the 1958-60 
wage “reform” seems to have 
been more a matter of slightly 
rearranging the numbers than of 
introducing new principles. For 
example, one of the objectives of 
the wage reform was to reduce 
the unplanned diversity and in- 
consistency in wage levels. Yet, 
in 1971, at the 24th Congress of 
the Soviet Communist Party, still 
another simplification was an- 
nounced, involving a reduction of 
the number of basic wage posi- 
tions from 400 to 70.' Nor has 
there been much progress in 
changing another, related aspect 
of the Soviet wage system which 
not only contributes to the com- 
plexity of the wage structure but 
also vexes labor-value theorists 
in the USSR and elsewhere— 
namely,the practice of incorporat- 
ing premia in the wages of those 
working in priority industries. The 
theoretical problem is that this 
practice causes a deviation be 
tween the labor cost of produc- 
tion as measured by labor repro- 
duction cost, on the one hand, 
and by the sum of direct and in- 
direct wages, on the other.’ 
Desnite the reforms of the late 
1950’s, Soviet wages continue to 
incorporate sizable differentials 
attributable solely to the industry 
involved (rather than the skill 
level, etc.), as demonstrated by 
Kirsch in his Appendix A 


tts 


———— 


i See, for example, A. P. Voto, “ew 
Conditions of Wage Payments,” 
Exonomicheskaa gazeta (Moscow), ue 
1973, No. 23, o. 5. 

2 Tne implications of Uws protiem for price : 
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1973, pp. 137-40. 


REGARDING the reform of 1965 
itself, Michael Ellman’s Planning 
Problems in the USSR begins with 
a description and analysis of the 
measures and changes actually 
introduced in that year. However, 
the author is primarily concerned 
with the role played in these 
events by mathematical econom- 
ics and economists. Ellman con- 
cludes that the contribution of 
these figures was primarily in the 
area of fine-tuning rather than re- 
tooling. 

To cite an example, he approv- 
ingly quotes L. V. Kantorovich’s 
defense of the introduction of 
mathematical methods in Soviet 
planning as an approach which 
could achieve savings of 4-5 per- 
cent in individual cases, or as 
little as 0.1 percent annually in 
whole industries (p. 69). This 
modest estimate is considerably 
lower than the 40-50 percent esti- 
mate of potential savings usually 
associated with Kantorovich’s 
name. Nevertheless, it will almost 
always pay the Soviet leadership 
to exploit the results of such cal- 
culations since the cost will be 
low. 

Concerning the impact of econ- 
ometrics on the system, one 
might also argue that the buildup 
of a large apparatus of practicing 
economists working as part of the 
planning process tends to develop 
an elite group with a vested in- 
terest in maintaining and expand- 
ing the planning mechanism and 
thus serves to generate political 


support for the survival of central 
planning. 

In his wide-ranging Chapter 7, 
Ellman turns to a discussion of 
the kind of system that, in his own 
view, the Soviet Union should 
adopt. This system, which he 
terms the “khozraschet economy” 
(borrowing a Russian-language 
term used by the Soviets to con- 
note efficiency and, often, profit- 
orientation), would encompass a 
number of features—e.g. more 
exposure of enterprises to market 
forces, and expansion of the role 
of banks—which many outside 
observers, mainly Western econo- 
mists, deem desirable. This chap- 
ter contains many valuable in- 
sights, but it is not clear whether 
its reformist prescriptions provide 
adequate assurance to the _ in- 
tended Moscow audience that the 
short-term objectives of the more 
market-oriented firms can be 
made compatible with the longer- 
term objectives of the Soviet eco- 
nomic policymakers. 


THE LAST volume reviewed here, 
Jan Dellenbrant’s short study, 
Reformists and Traditionalists, re- 
traces the events leading up to 
the 1965 reform and the details 
of its execution. This work, a doc- 
toral dissertation, shows too much 
faith in the adequacy of steps 
actually taken to serve as a motor 
for promoting economic efficiency. 
The author attempts to enrich our 
knowledge of the reform by pre- 
senting digested versions of the 
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works of prominent Soviet thec 
rists, such as Ye. G. Liberman an 
V. 1. Novozhilov. But many of thes 
writings are difficult to summariz 
and shades of meaning are lo 
in the process. For the nuts an¢ 
bolts, as well as_ interpretiv 
background on the 1965 refor 

the. student has many bette 
sources at his disposal, includin 
well-known papers by Rober 
Campbell, Roger A. Clarke, ane 
Gertrude Schroeder.* 

In conclusion, the books w 
have reviewed help us to arrive 
at a more balanced and compre 
hensive assessment of the exten 
of “reform” in the Soviet econom 
More particularly, when one com 
pares the present state and recen 
trends in the economy of _ the 
USSR as revealed in these studies 
with the earlier state and dyna 
mism of that economy or of othe 
socialist economies, the reforms 
of the mid-1960’s appear to fi 
into a pattern of experimentatio 
and adaptation rather than o 
violent or sharp change—of evolu 
tionary rather than revolutiona 
transformation. 


3 See Robert W. Campbell, ‘Economic 
Reform in the USSR.” American Economic 
Review: Papers and Proceedings (Menasha, 
Wisc.), May 1968, pp. 547-58; Roger A. 
Clarke, ‘Soviet Agricultural Reforms Since 
Khrushchev,” Soviet Studies (Glasgow), 
October 1969, pp. 159-78; and Gertrude E. 
Schroeder, ‘‘Soviet Economic Reforms: A 
Study in Contradictions,” ibid., July 1968, 
pp. 1-21, and ‘‘Soviet Economic Reform at 
an Impasse,’’ Problems of Communism 
(Washington, DC), July-August 1971, pp. 
36-46. 
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VIET SUCCESSION 


THE EDITORS: Thank you 
‘the very careful and help- 
article by Grey Hodnett, 
ssion Contingencies in 
Soviet Union” (Problems 
Communism, March-April 
175). | would take issue, 
ever, with one part of 
2 analysis. Mr. Hodnett 
that “Brezhnev was 
osen for elevation to First 
icretary . . . by his col- 
es”; he also refers to 
2 decision of Brezhnev's 
rs” (p. 4). This descrip- 
is contrasted with the 
of Myron Rush that 
new ruler evidently 
es to his office not by an 
derly transfer of authority 
by arrogating power to 
self” (Hodnett’s footnote 
4, quoting Rush, 


% Pp. 
Succession in the 
om. 76). 


‘The example of Brezhnev, 
“Seems to me, bears out 
ush's analysis rather than 
ddnett’s. The elevation of 
rezhnev to First Secretary 
as not a decision taken by 
he leadership” in response 

Khrushchev's ouster. No 
silegial body met to fill 


oles &Wiews 
pITespondence 


the vacancy created by Khru- 
shchev’s demise. On the con- 
trary, the plan for Brezhnev 
to become First Secretary 
was part of the plan to over- 
throw Khrushchev. The post- 
Khrushchev leadership §ar- 
rangements had to be made 
in advance; this was neces- 
sary for the success of the 
coup (and this was the deci- 
sive difference between the 
successful coup of 1964 and 
the abortive coup attempt of 
1957). The elevation of 
Brezhnev was announced 
simultaneously with the over- 
throw of Khrushchev. Mr. 
Hodnett cannot argue that 
Brezhnev was chosen by his 
colleagues unless he argues 
that Khrushchev was over- 
thrown by those same Col- 
leagues. Since we must as- 
sume that Khrushchev was 
deposed by a handful of 
conspirators rather than by 
his “colleagues” (at least as 
that term is normally used), 
we must conclude that the 
transfer of office from Khru- 
shchev to Brezhnev was 
stage-managed from begin- 
ning to end by a small and 
self-selected part of the 
leadership. This is why the 
succession appeared so 
“struggie-free” (p. 5). Most 
of Brezhnev's “peers” learned 
of his elevation to First Sec- 
retary only when they learned 
of Khrushchev's removal. The 
decision for most of these 
peers was not whether to 
“choose” Brezhnev as First 
Secretary but whether to ac- 
quiesce in the fait accompli 
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whereby Brezhnev claimed 
that office. 

Mr. Hodnett is quite right 
to point out that a potential 
leader of the Soviet Union is 
likely to have certain char- 
acteristics that render him 
tolerable to other important 
people. But this is not the 
same thing as saying that 
the others “choose” the 
leader. To make such a claim 
is to trivialize the very idea 
of “choice.” 


VICTOR BARAS 
Assistant Professor 
of Political Science 

Wellesley College 

Wellesley, Mass. 


MR. HODNETT REPLIES: Mr. 
Baras raises a number of 
important and interrelated 
issues in his thoughtful com- 
ments on my article—some 
factual, some conceptual, 
and others more narrowly 
“semantic.” He and | would 


seem to agree on a number | 


of points: the plan for 


CORRECTION 


Brezhnev to move into the 
First Secretaryship was part 
of the plan to oust Khru 
shchev; there was unques 
tionably a conspiratorial di 
mension to the process; and 
there had to be some initia 
tive for the move, coming 
from what at the beginning 
was in all likelihood a small 
number of individuals. Nor 
do | disagree with his state 
ment that “Mr. Hodnett can 
not argue that Brezhnev was 
chosen by his colleagues un 
less he argues that Khru 
shchev was overthrown Dy 
those same colleagues”; in 
deed, with some qualification 
this is precisely the thrust 
of my argument. Where the 
difference of opinion appears 
to lie is over the degree and 
modalities of engagement in 
the succession of members 
of the leadership other than 
Brezhnev 

To the terms “choice” and 
“decision,” which he rejects 
as inappropriate, Mr. Bares 
counter poses tre term 
“coup.” In using these words, 
what | had in mund was not 


In Kenneth Lieberthal's article, “The internal Political 
Scene,” in the section “China in 1975" 


Communism, May-June 1975), 
in the second column on p 9 should read 


(Problems of 


the last complete semience 
“if this was in 


fact the case, it suggests at 4 minimum that the party 


Chairman is no longer in close 
Peking.” The word “close” was 


control of events 
inadvertently ornmtted 


: 
’ 


’ 


simply a behavioral deed, a 
simultaneous display of will 
by members of the leader- 
ship at some point in time, 
but a _ cognitive process 
phased over time—one that 
involved an ongoing imagina- 
tive consideration of alterna- 
tive courses of action, with 
varying degrees of self- 
revelatory interaction among 
leaders, culminating in an 
overt resolution of the issue 
that was subject to collec- 
tive approval or disapproval, 
and was in accord with the 
desire of a majority of mem- 
bers of the party Presidium. 
The emphasis here was upon 
the widespread disenchant- 
ment with Khrushchev among 
leaders and elite sectors 
generated over time by policy 
failures and  Khrushchev’s 
responses to these failures, 
the opportunity of all mem- 
bers of the leadership to 
form a political judgment of 
Brezhnev and other con- 
Ceivable candidates for the 
First Secretaryship, and the 
Capacity of all members of 
the leadership to express 
their minds about removing 
Khrushchev and promoting 
Brezhnev without fear for 
their own physical well- 
being. Such a conception is 
Perfectly compatible, in my 
estimation, with a recogni- 
tion of staggered “boarding” 
times, self-generated _initia- 
tives, clique activity, personal 
ambition, conspiratorial ma- 
neuver, and the constraining 
of options—all of which were 
Clearly present in 1964. If 
Mr. Baras_ thinks that 
“choice” and “decision” are 
not compatible with these 
phenomena, or that a defini- 
tion of these terms should 
put more stress on formally- 
Structured equal participa- 
tion by all leaders in all 


_ lytic concept in the context 


aspects of the succession 
process, without political 
risk, that is naturally his 
privilege. 

For my part, | find the 
term “coup” very difficult 
to defend as a serious ana- 


at_hand. We should be leery, 
| think, of a term that so 
patently serves the function 
—through its emotive con- 
notations of suddenness, un- 
expectedness, secretiveness, 
willfulness, and coerciveness 
—of saving an interpretation 
of Soviet elite politics from 
the reconsideration so_ in- 
sistently prompted by the 
awkward fact of Khrushchev’s 
removal in October 1964. A 
“coup,” as | understand the 
term, involves (1) a thrust 
from below for- political pow- 
er, with or without the par- 
ticipation and guidance of 
individual top leaders, but 
against the incumbent lead- 
ership; (2) the use or 
threatened use of physical 
violence against opponents; 
(3) the forestalling of politi- 
Cal resistance to the changes 
demanded. None of these 
conditions held in the Khru- 
shchev succession. 

As far as one can deter- 
mine, the impetus actually 
to move against Khrushchev 
and promote Brezhnev and 
Kosygin came from within 
the top leadership itself, not 
from lower levels in the party 
apparatus, police or military, 
and was directed not at the 
incumbent leadership but at 
Khrushchev personally. The 
lead actors, apart from 
Brezhnev, were not the sup- 
porting cast of Shelepin, 
Malinovsky, Semichastny, Mi- 
ronov or still lower figures 
(loyal “Brezhnevites” all?) 
but (yes) Khrushchev’s col- 
leagues and Brezhnev’s peers 
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—Suslov, Kosygin, Kirilenko 
and Poliansky. There was no 
way for Brezhnev to “seize 
power” without the support 
of these individuals who, with 
Brezhnev added, constituted 
not a “handful” or a “small 
. . . part” but fully half of 
the leadership, if the ailing 
Kozlov is excluded. The 
police and the military, when 
asked, played a facilitating 
rather than demanding role; 
neither they nor other un- 
specified elements took it 
upon themselves to catapult 
Brezhnev to power, or to 
pressure Suslov and Kosygin 
on Brezhnev’'s behalf. 

As | see it (and this is 
where Mr. Baras would ap- 
pear to read the evidence 
quite differently), the acti- 
vist Core was confronted all 
along with the unavoidable 
Prospect of proposing the 
removal of Khrushchev and 
the accession of Brezhnev 
and Kosygin to the party 
Presidium, and of then 
going forward to the Central 
Committee either with or 
without sufficient solidarity 
to close off a possible coun- 
terattack. Thus, the strategic 
achievement in the mechan- 
ics of getting rid of Khru- 
shchev and elevating Brezh- 
nev was not that of assuring 
the benevolent neutrality or 
assistance of the military 
and secret police (this was 
of tactical importance), but 
that of bringing on board as 
many of the remaining 
Presidium members as pos- 
sible (Shvernik, Voronov, 
Mikoyan and Podgorny) be- 
fore the Central Committee 
meeting. The Presidium did 
meet; a majority of mem- 
bers must have agreed to 
Support the proposal for 
change; and the leadership 
appears to have presented a 


common front to the Centr. 
Committee meeting at whic 
Khrushchev was condemnex 
How did this come to pass 
—this is the question whic 
the “coup” theory persistent 
avoids. 

Is there any evidence th 
those leaders who may ha 
been inclined to defe 
Khrushchev (especially Pox 
gorny and Mikoyan) we 
deterred by threats of phys 
cal reprisal? Or was it, pe 
haps, Brezhnev’s talents as 


confidence artist that pr@ 


duced the majority suppo 


If neither of these question 


can be answered affirmé 
tively, then the _ likelies 
scenario is one in which o 
or more of the four remai 
ing members considered t 
options and made up hi 
mind to vote against Khr 


shchev and for Brezhnew 


Obviously, constraints we 
built into this situation: th 
linking of the removal an 
appointment decisions; th 
necessity of responding to 
slate of candidates alread 
Proposed; possible “vibré 
tions” of support in extré 
leadership power structure 
(military, police, party ap 
paratus); and—most impo 
tantly—the implicit threa 
posed to those on the losing 
side of deprivation of hig 
office. Do these constraint 
mean, however, that fo 
Shvernik, Voronov, Mikoyan 
and Podgorny there was nc 


“choice”; that they did not 


“decide”? And do the con 
Straints justify the appella 
tion “coup”? | think not. 
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he Warsaw Pact: 


Directions of Change 


By Lawrence T. Caldwell 


he period since 1969 has witnessed altera- 

tions in East-West relations more profound 

than any since the formation of NATO and the 
Warsaw Pact. These developments, taken together, 
nave come to be termed “détente.” While détente 
clearly refers to a process which has not yet run 
ts course, the conclusion of the Conference on 
security and Cooperation in Europe (CSCE) with 
‘he summit meeting in Helsinki in July 1975 brought 
( an end a reasonably well-defined period of 
Warsaw Pact foreign policy. The campaign for this 
sonference had dominated the collective policy of 
the Warsaw Treaty Organization (WTO) and the 
ndividual foreign policies of its member states since 
he idea surfaced in its modern form at the Budapest 
neeting of the WTO's Political Consultative Com- 
nittee (PCC) in March 1969.’ 

This particular juncture, therefore, provides an 
ippropriate point at which to address a key ques- 
ion: What has happened to the political framework 
#f Eastern Europe during the process of intensified 
Negotiations and contacts between East and West? 
The timeliness of such an inquiry is underscored by 
ecent public statements of Soviet and Warsaw Pact 
eaders. A major theme of these statements has been 
he claim that increased coordination of WTO for- 


Ur. Caldwell is currently on leave from Occidental 
rollege (Los Angeles), where he is Associate Profes- 
Or of Political Science, and is working under a 
tockefeller Foundation Fellowship in Conflict in 
nternational Relations. His writings include Soviet 
Mttitudes Toward SALT, 1971, Soviet and American 
Relations: One-half Decade of Détente (forthcoming), 
ind various articles in such publications as Current 
distory, Worldview, and The Los Angeles Times. 


eign and military policies has contributed to the 
success of détente. In his speech on the 1974 anni 
versary of the October Revolution, for example. 
Soviet Foreign Minister Andrei Gromyko posited an 
almost causal relationship between “the struggle for 


peace and socialism” and the coordination of Pact 
policies: 

We act from common, agreed position: History 
has never known such unity... . The Warsaw Pact 


is a sure defender of their [members'] secu 
Within the framework of its organization, politica 
and military cooperation among the fraternal ci 
tries in the name of the cause of peace is being 
perfected. 

The socialist states, in combining organically na 
tional interests with the interests of the community 
as a whole, have accumulated valuable experience 
in coordinating their foreign policy ; 
The elections speeches of Soviet leaders in June 
1975 strongly reiterated this proposition. They rep 
resented the role of the Warsaw Pact, and especially 


i 


1 Pravda (Moscow), March 18 1969. Marshes rulman hes 
discussed the origins of the Security Conference Wee ar e 
importance of the March 1969 version eacotiert & < * 
European Security Conference,” reproduce urvive 
December 1969, pp 373-41. Robert Legvold fas anetyted “ 
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Members of the Political Consultative Committee of 
the Warsaw Treaty Organization meet in Budapest 
in March 1969. 


—Photo by Jeno Papp via Eastfoto. 


of policy coordination in the Political Consultative 
Committee, as decisive in “bringing about the posi- 
tive shifts in Europe’s political climate.” ° 

Such claims about the contribution of policy co- 
ordination to the success of détente might be dis- 
missed as an exercise in alliance-building. But it 
cannot easily be denied that the period since 1969 
has produced significant achievements for Soviet 
and East European foreign policies. Two develop- 
ments have seemed generally to validate the 
détente policy from the Soviet point of view: the 
improved climate in East-West relations and the 
significant advances registered by Communists and 
Socialists in many countries. Moreover, this period 
has also seen substantial improvement in the rela- 


3 The quotation comes from the speech of A. N. Kosygin, as 
reported in jibid., June 12, 1975. A. P. Kirilenko employed a parallel 
formulation in a speech broadcast live from Leningrad on June 
10, 1975 (see Foreign Broadcast Information Service, Daily Report: 
Soviet Union, June 19, 1975, p. R-14). Brezhnev (Pravda, June 
14, 1975) and N. V. Podgorny (ibid., June 13, 1975) used themes 
consistent with the others but did not stress the foreign-policy 
coordination of the WTO. Yu. V. Andropov’s speech (ibid., June 10, 
1975) had quite a different flavor altogether, stressing the dangers 
of ideological penetration by the capitalist states in a manner 
considerably out of step with the comments of the other members 
of the leadership. 


tions between the USSR and its Warsaw Pact allies. 
In March 1969, for instance, Moscow, with the 
August 1968 intervention in Czechoslovakia hanging 
over its head, could only risk a two-hour meeting of 
the Pact’s PCC; however, that level of tension has 
long since disappeared. Indeed, all the non-Soviet 
members of the organization cooperated in efforts 
to convene and bring to fruition the CSCE. 

Certainly, too, there have been changes in the 
WTO during recent years. The command structure 
of the organization has been modified. Arrangements 
for political consultation have been expanded, and 
more use has been made of them. The quantity and 
quality of Pact forces have been altered. Along with 
these alterations, there have been shifts in military 
doctrine. | 

But the crucial issue, of course, is whether such 
changes have actually transformed, or are transform- 
ing, relationships in Eastern Europe in any basic 
way. This article will attempt to arrive at some tenta- 
tive judgments on that score. Although the author 
recognizes that a full treatment of the subject would 
require consideration of its economic dimensions 
through an analysis of the pattern of relationships 
within Comecon, he believes that an examination of 
Warsaw Pact relationships can still afford important 
insights. Therefore, the discussion will concentrate 
on the WTO. 

The Warsaw Pact is perceived by its members 
primarily as a military alliance, and military details 
are the most jealously guarded of all secrets in the 
Byzantine and paranoid world of Soviet informational 
security. While the picture that we can piece together 
is sketchy, sufficient details do exist to permit some 
cautious hypotheses about the character of the 
changes in the WTO. Possibly the most interesting o 
the changes have occurred in the command struc 
ture. 


The New Command Structure 


On March 26, 1969, in the wake of the interven 
tion in Czechoslovakia the previous August and th 
eruption of the Sino-Soviet border conflict earlier i 
March, the Political Consultative Committee (PCC) 
of the Warsaw Pact, an organ somewhat like th 
NATO Council, met in Budapest and adopted several 
measures of institutional reorganization. By Warsa 
Pact standards, the meeting was almost as notabl 
for its relatively important content as for its brevit 
(it lasted less than two hours). 


The decisions of the Budapest meeting probably 
had less effect on the Principal institution of the 
Warsaw Pact, the PCC, than on any other organ. Its 
membership was changed slightly. Prior to 1969, 


isters, foreign ministers, and defense ministers. But 
the Budapest meeting established a separate Com- 
mittee of Defense Ministers (CDM), and the defense 
ministers are apparently no longer included in PCC 
meetings. At least, that has been the character of 
the participation in the five full meetings since the 
Budapest reorganization (see Table 1). 

While the PCC retained its status as the pre- 
eminent institution of the WTO and still apparently 
provides overall direction to the alliance, it obviously 
has limited functions as an organ of political consul- 
tation, for unlike its NATO counterpart, it has con- 
vened irregularly and infrequently (see Table 1). As 
Will be argued later, however, other less formal 
modes of consultation among the WTO's political 
eaders have come into being as substitutes for PCC 
gatherings. 

Of more importance, the Budapest meeting cre- 
ated a Committee of Defense Ministers. As a result 
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sast European defense ministers are welcomed to Moscow in January 1975 
if the Committee of Defense Ministers of the Warsaw Treaty Organization 
. Yakubovsky, Commander in Chief of the Joint Armed non “hy part 
¥. Jaruzelski (Poland); Col. Gen. L. Czinege (Hungary a aw ay ein sien 
¥. V. Podgorny, Chairman of the USSR Supreme Soviet Fresidiu ay Saw 


irmy General D. Dzurov (Bulgaria); Army General ! 


nenko, Chief of Staff of the Joint Armed Forces of the Warsaw Fact; ar 


of this step, the role of the national defense ministers | 


the PCC had been comprised of party first secre- | 
taries, chairmen of the respective councils of min- | 
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of the WTO's joint forces. Such a modificat 
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Of command to national decision-r 


at least in peacetime. Whereas a minister of defer 


certainly had always been subordinate to his } 
party and government authority, a deput 
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bureaucratic step within national dé 
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processes thus afforded national authorities more 
opportunity—at least potentially—to evaluate. the 
particular decisions transmitted to them.° 

Another significant innovation of the Budapest 
PCC meeting was the establishment of a Military 
Council. Malcolm Mackintosh has attempted to con- 
struct a picture of this body and has argued that its 
creation represents the major change of the 1969 
reforms.® The Council apparently includes the Com- 
mander in Chief (Marshal |. |. Yakubovsky), a Deputy 


(Footnotes 5 and 6 appear on p. 6.) 


Date and Place Type of meeting? 


1969 
Mar. 17—Budapest Full PCC 
Oct. 30—Prague For. mins.® 


Dec. 3-4——-Moscow Party and 
state heads 
Dec. 9-10—Moscow 


Dec. 22-23—-Moscow 


1970 
Apr. 27-28—Budapest 


May 8-10—Prague 


Party heads * 


May 21-22—Sofia CDM 
June 21-22—Budapest 
Aug. 20—Moscow 
Oct. 27-30—Varna 
Dec. 2—East Berlin 


Dec. 21-23——Budapest 


For. mins. 
Bulle eGG 


Full PCC 


1971 


Feb. 18-19—Bucharest For. mins. 


Mar. 2-3—Budapest 
Mar. 31-Apr. 9—Moscow 


CDM 
Party heads * 


May 12-15—East Berlin 


Commander in Chief (Lt. Gen. |. V. Stepaniuk), the 
Chief of Staff (Army Gen. S. M. Shtemenko), and rep- 
resentatives of general officer rank from each of the 
participating states. Although little is known about 
its actual functions, one might conclude from the 
timing of some of its meetings—e.g., in Moscow 
(1969) and in Bucharest (1972)—that it has the 
responsibility of advising the Committee of Defense 
Ministers. But, as Table 1 makes clear, the evidence} 
simply is not satisfactory. On the basis of available 
information, it appears that the Military Council has 
not always met prior to sessions of the Committee of 


Table 1: The Warsaw Treaty Organization— 


Topics and (in italics) statements or decisions 


Appeal on European security, organizational reforms 
European Security Conference and, implicitly, the 
new FRG gov't.; approval of bilateral talks with West 
Initiatives of new FRG government 


No agenda announced | 
Frontier security, defense capability of WTO armies 


Troop training, headquarters staffs, combat readi- 
ness of joint armed forces 

(On 25th anniversary of liberation of Czechoslo-| 
vakia), no formal meeting or agenda announced 
Defense capability of WTO nations, combat readiness 
European Security Conference 

Endorsement of USSR-FRG treaty 

Troop training, HQ staffs, combat readiness 
Statements on Eur. security, Vietnam, Middle East 
No agenda announced 


European Security Conference, campaign for recog- 
nition of GDR 

No agenda announced 

(At 24th CPSU Congress), no formal meeting or 
agenda announced 

Operational effectiveness 


2Columns differentiate meetings of the full Political Consultative Committee (PCC); sectors of the PCC (party first secretaries and/or 
heads of governments or foreign ministers of the WTO states); the Committee of Defense Ministers (CDM); and the Military Council (MC). 


b Plus Warsaw Pact Commander in Chief |. |. Yakubovsky. 


< lt is assumed here that the party heads, being assembled for the indicated event, took the opportunity to confer on Warsaw Pact and 


other matters. 


¢ Minus Romanian Party First Secretary (and chief of state) Nicolae Ceausescu; 


Tsedenbal. 
e Plus Mongolian party chief Tsedenbal. 
f Minus Romanian party chief Ceausescu. 


plus Mongolian Party First Secretary Yumzhagyn 


SOURCE NOTE: The information in this table is probably incomplete, especially as it concerns the meetings of the Committee of Defense 
Ministers. It was pieced together from Soviet publications and from Radio Free Europe research reports on East European published 
sources. The author takes full responsibility for any errors or omissions. 


4 


Defense Ministers, and that announced meetings of 
latter organ have not always followed those of 
Military Council. Nonetheless, Mackintosh’s 
dgment that the Military Council amounts to a 
significant concession” by Moscow in that it pro- 
fides increased access to policy discussion for the 
East Europeans seems reasonable. 
_ If the Military Council does act in an advisory or 
staff capacity to the Committee of Defense Min- 
ters, or if the Committee of Defense Ministers 
es as a meaningful review board for the de- 
cisions of the Military Council, such reforms would 


Patterns of Consultation, 1969-1975 


Date and Place Type of meeting * 


1971 (continued) 
g. 2—Crimea 


Party heads * 


t. 26-29—Warsaw 
v. 30-Dec. 1—Warsaw 
. 8—Warsaw 


For. mins. 
Party heads 


1972 


n. 25-26—Prague Full PCC 


on 11-12—Bucharest 
! 


y 31—Crimea Party heads * 
ct 17-20—Minsk 
. 20-24—Moscow Party heads ‘ 
1973 
. 15-16—Moscow For. mins. 
Feb. 8—Warsaw CDM 
ay 16-17—Sofia 


Party heads * 


ly 30-31—Crimea 


c . 30-Nov. 1—Prague 


974 


Feb. 6-7—Bucharest 
ar. 27-28—Budapest 
\pr. 17-18—Warsaw Full PCC 


Nov. 19-21—East Berlin 


oe 


19-21—-Warsaw 


i 
i 


indeed be important. However, the infrequency with 


which the Committee of Defense Ministers has been 
convened suggests that the Committee has less for- 
mal functions; so the significance of the establish. 
ment of the Committee probably amounts to remov- 
ing national defense ministers from a subordinate 
position to the Commander in Chief. 

Still another institutional Modification approved 
at the Budapest gathering was the creation of the 
“Staff of the Joint Armed Forces.” headed by Gen- 
eral Shtemenko as Chief of Staff. Ross Johnson holds 
that this body constitutes the Pact’s first permanent 


Topics and (in italics) statements or decisions 


Comecon cooperation, the world Communist move 
ment, European security 

No agenda announced 

European Security Conference 

(At 6th PUWP Congress), European Security Con 
ference, force reduction, NATO 


Declaration on Peace, Security and Cooperation in 
Europe (proposing conference agenda), statement 
on Vietnam 

Increasing military cooperation 

Soviet détente policy, treaties with FRG, Comecon 
and WTO coordination 

No agenda announced 

(On 50th anniversary of USSR), no formal meeting 
or agenda announced 


Security in Europe 

No agenda announced 

Activities of joint armed forces 

CSCE, extension of political détente to military field, 
Soviet-US policy, Comecon 

No agenda announced 


Military organization of Warsaw Pact 


No agenda announced 
CSCE and mutual force reduction, statements on 


Middle East and Vietnam 
Training in 1975 


No agenda announced 
(At 11th HSWP Congress), Dioc aftairs— most likely 


Romania, CSCE 
(On 20th anniversary of the Warsaw Pact), 


enda announced 


re 
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Joint Staff, maintaining that the staff had functioned 
on an ad hoc basis prior to 1969.’ Although the 
Chief of Staff, the First Deputy Chief of Staff (Lt. 
Gen. K. K. Pashuk) and two Deputy Chiefs of Staff 
are Soviet officers, each other national armed force 
also contributes a Deputy Chief of Staff of major- 
general or rear-admiral rank. Currently, the Staff of 
the Joint Armed Forces has responsibilities for con- 
ducting training exercises and may have advisory 
functions for the Joint Command and the Military 
Council, but it probably does not amount to a theater 
headquarters which would operate in a fashion simi- 
lar to the way in which NATO/SHAPE would be ex- 
pected to do in the event of hostilities. However, 
such a conclusion depends in large part on analysis 
of the Czechoslovak intervention in 1968—~.e., 
before the Budapest reforms. Once combat opera- 
tions were undertaken at that time, the WTO Joint 
Command relinquished military functions to the 
Commander in Chief of the Soviet Ground Forces, 
Army Gen. |. G. Pavlovsky, who directed the com- 
bined forces of the Soviet, Bulgarian, Hungarian, 
Polish, and East German armies.® Eventually, to be 
sure, the setting up of a permanent Joint Staff could 
produce a significant alteration in Warsaw Pact op- 
erations. In this connection, it is worth noting the 
existence of reports that the WTO now has a forward 
headquarters permanently in operation at Lvov in 
the Ukraine.’ The combination of a permanent Joint 
Staff and a permanent headquarters would distinctly 


5 The opposite outcome of the change—i.e., the removal of the 
deputy minister from his normal bureaucratic chain of command— 
would have amounted to a step back toward Stalinist forms of 
Soviet domination. Such a step would almost certainly have provoked 
violent objections from the East European members. The 
absence of such objections from the public.record, and indeed the 
tone of commentary within the Pact on the question of national 
control, suggests the conclusion indicated here. For a good discus- 
sion of East European commentary, see R. W. Herrick, ‘‘Warsaw 
Pact Restructuring Strengthens Principle of National Control,’ 
Radio Liberty, Dispatch (Munich), March 6, 1970. 

&“The Warsaw Pact Today,’’ Survival, May-June 1974, pp. 122-26. 
This article contains the most complete general summary of the 
1969 reforms yet published. Remington (op. cit., pp. 128-33) pro- 
vides some analysis of them, and so does Richard Staar (in 
The Communist Regimes of Eastern Europe, 2nd rev. ed., Stanford, 
The Hoover Institution, 1971, pp. 219-24), although his emphasis 
is On the period prior to 1970. The most complete analysis known 
to this author is a paper by A. Ross Johnson entitled ‘Soviet- 

East European Relations: The Military Aspect,’’ which was presented 
at the Conference on the International Politics of Eastern Europe 

at Columbia University on March 27-28, 1974, and which will appear 
in a forthcoming book edited by Charles Gati and put out by 
Praeger Publishers. 

7 Johnson, op. cit., p. 16 of the unpublished manuscript. 

8 Mackintosh, /oc. cit., p. 122. 

9 Ibid. 


Janos Kadar, left, First Secretary of the Central Com- 
mittee of the Hungarian Socialist Workers’ Party, 
receives Soviet Marshal |. |. Yakubovsky, Com- 
mander in Chief of the Joint Armed Forces of the 
Warsaw Pact, to Budapest in March 1974 for a 
meeting of the Pact’s Military Council, which 
Yakubovsky chairs. 


—Wide World. 


enhance the WTO’s capability to act as a military 
command in the event of hostilities. Nonetheless, to 
contend that such a transformation has already taken 
place seems premature. In any case, logistics, com- 
mand and control, and air defense would all evi- 
dently still be provided primarily by Soviet forces, 
for the WTO does not possess these capabilities. 
The relationship of the new Staff of the Joint 
Armed Forces to the older Joint Command is not 
entirely clear, but the fact that Marshal Yakubovsky 
outranks General Shtemenko in both the Joint Com- 
mand and the Military Council suggests that the 
former exercises general policy supervision over the 
Staff. Thus, the picture that emerges of the inter- 
relationships within the WTO’s new command struc- 
ture is as follows (see Figure 1): The PCC provides 
broad foreign policy coordination among the Pact 
States and apparently receives reports from the 
Committee of Defense Ministers as well as directly 
from the Commander in Chief on military questions. 
Marshal Yakubovsky’s presence at PCC meetings 
when the Defense Ministers have not been in attend- 
ance suggests (1) that the Committee of Defense 
Ministers essentially affords a channel of communi- 
cation with national defense planners; (2) that the 
Committee of Defense Ministers has little advisory 
responsibility outside of the roles of its members in 


national governments; and (3) that the PCC is ad- 
vised on military considerations fundamentally by 
the Commander in Chief. The Military Council, how- 
ever, probably does report to the defense ministers, 
either in the Committee of Defense Ministers or indi- 
vidually within national decision-making structures; 
thus, it carries out a communications function. The 
Joint Command oversees military operations and 
issues broad policy guidance for the Staff of the 
Joint Armed Forces. No doubt it functions formally 
under the Military Council, but Yakubovsky’s chair- 
manship of the Council suggests that that body 
probably serves merely as a liaison element and 
plays a subordinate role. The Staff, then, directs 
actual training and implements the policies of the 
Joint Command. 

There also were apparently some new institutional 
jarrangements set up at the Budapest meeting to 
Supervise technological development related to 
eapons systems, but almost nothing is known about 
them. Whatever they might be, it seems very likely 
that they constituted the least significant of the 
modifications in Pact procedures. The Soviet Union 
remains the sole supplier of the Pact’s most tech- 
nologically advanced weaponry, and it has always 
jealously guarded its monopoly not only over the 
Dperation of advanced weapons systems, but also 
over most research and development and all produc- 
tion of advanced weapons systems. 


mplications of the Reforms 


Two analytical questions are posed by this quick 
eview of the reforms effected in the WTO organiza- 
tion at the Political Consultative Committee’s 1969 
eeting in Budapest. First, have these modifications 
n Pact procedures affected the alliance’s military 
apacities? The answer to this question is fairly 
clear—no. At least, none of the changes has shown 
any sign of directly affecting the combat capacities 
of the Warsaw Pact. Perhaps the cumulative adjust- 
ents—especially the addition of the Military Coun- 
cil to give East European officers a vehicle for more 
tive participation in the planning process—might 
De thought to have increased the sense of profes- 
sional pride and hence the combat effectiveness and 
liability of the East European contingents. But 
ssessments of the morale and political reliability of 
lon-Soviet Warsaw Pact troops have always been 
ceedingly difficult; and it might just as plausibly 
argued that whatever advantages have been 


achieved in this regard have been lost through the | 
more cumbersome communication Process resulting 
from the Substitution of deputy defense ministers in 
the Joint Command. In any case, these are judg- 
ments based on such slender evidence that their 
Practical military value is highly dubious. it would 
therefore be prudent to hold that in the event of | 
hostilities the Soviet command structure would in all 
likelihood prevail just as it did in August 1968. and 
that the 1969 reforms had no meaningful impact on 
the military capacities of the Warsaw Pact 

Second, what have been the political effects of 
the reforms? This question is by far the more inter- 
esting of the two. Here, the conclusions of Robin 
Remington and Ross Johnson seem persuasive: the 
reforms (1) were the outgrowth of agitation by the 
East Europeans—notably the Romanians and Czech 
Oslovaks (before August 1968)—to expand their 
national roles in the military decision-making of the 
WTO, and (2) did in fact set up a somewhat more 
adequate mechanism through which they could make 
inputs into the decision-making process.” Three fea- 
tures of the reforms afford the basis for such an 
assessment. To begin with, the creation of a perma. 
nent Joint Staff which includes the deputy chiefs 
of staff from each of the countries that belong to the 
Pact could increase the voice of the national military 
leaderships in the policymaking process. Moreover, 
the establishment of the permanent Staff, with the 
possible creation of the first permanent WTO head- 
quarters at Lvov, enhances the chance that at some 
time in the future the WTO command might be able 
to retain operational contro! of its own forces in the 
event hostilities break out, rather than their becorm- 
ing subordinate to the national command of the 
USSR. Secondly, the setting up of the Military 
Council provides a forum for the East Europeans to 
make additional substantive inputs into military 
planning prior to the time that the Committee of 
Defense Ministers or the PCC takes decisions 
Thirdly, the shift of the Pact defense ministers out 
of the line of command bolsters the subordination 
of the Pact to national command authorities 

However, the recent pattern of interparty consul- 
tation on broad matters of policy suggests that these 
conclusions might need to be qualified somewhat 
Information about what has gone on during meetings | 
of Warsaw Pact institutions is sketchy at best. In- 
deed, we do not even have reliable information on 
ee 

1° Remington, op. cit., pe. 129-30, Jomnson, op. ot, OP wit | 
the unpublished manuscript. See aiso Herrick, op oi 
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Figure 1: The Warsaw Treaty Organization in the 1970’s 


POLITICAL CONSULTATIVE COMMITTEE 


Party First Secretaries, Heads of Government, 
and Foreign Ministers of the Member States a Committee of Defense Ministers 


x 
ASS Marshal A. A. Grechko (USSR) 
Army Gen. D. Dzhurov (Bulgaria) 
Army Gen. M. Dzur (CSSR) 
Joint Command of Warsaw Treaty Armed Forces Army Gen. H. Hoffman (GDR) 
Commander in Chief: Marshal |. |. Yakubovsky (USSR) Col. Gen. L. Czinege (Hungary) 
First Deputy CinC: Army Gen. S. M. Shtemenko (USSR) Army Gen. W. Jaruzelski (Poland) 
Deputy CinC’s: Army Gen. |. lonita (Romania) 
Lt. Gen. I. V. Stepaniuk (USSR) 
Col. Gen. A. G. Semerdzhiev (Bulgaria) incumbent a 
Col. Gen. K. Rusov (CSSR) dep. ministers : 
Col. Gen. H. Kessler (GDR) of national Military Council 
Lt. Gen. K. Csemi (Hungary) defense in 1 ; ‘ 
Lt. Gen. E. Molczyk (Poland) other Pact : Pails ibe ysl A ARUP OLS 
Col. Gen. M. Nicolescu (Romania) countries ; Ara Caner Shicenents 
Lt. Gen. |. V. Stepaniuk 
E Lt. Gen. Y. Y. Pastushenko 
! Lt. Gen. N. I. Truzhennikov 
Staff of the Joint Armed Forces : East European members: 
Chief of Staff: Army Gen. S. M. Shtemenko (USSR) ’ Officers of lieutenant-general 
First Deputy CoS: Lt. Gen. K. K. Pashuk (USSR) : or vice-admiral rank 
Deputy CoS’s: 1 
Lt. Gen. M. Korbelia (USSR) 
Maj. Gen. I. D. Krystev (USSR) : 
Maj. Gen. N. Vaganov (Bulgaria) Li Committee for Coordination 
Lt. Gen. K. Lange (GDR) ~~ ~"| of Weapons and Technology 
Maj. Gen. L. Szilagyi (Hungary) 
Vice Adm. Z. Studzinski (Poland) 
CSSR and Romanian reps. unknown 
Permanent WTO headquartes in Lvov, USSR 
------ apparent hierarchial relationship 
Joint Armed. Forces (lu sat. oe oo © a LU a eee A ee possible institution 


East European national contingents Soviet forces 
Central Group (in CSSR) permanently : 
Group of Soviet Forces in Germany (GDR) assigned to 

Northern Group (in Poland) WTO 


Southern Group (in Hungary) 


Units of Baltic Military District Soviet forces 

Units of Belorussian Military District possibly attached 

Units of Carpathian Military District in operational 
setting 


SOURCES: Principal sources include Malcolm Mackintosh, ‘‘The Warsaw Pact Today,’’ Survival (London), May-June 1974, p. 123; R. W. 
Herrick, ‘‘Warsaw Pact Restructuring Strengthens Principle of National Control,” Radio Liberty, Dispatch (Munich), March 6, 1970, pp. 6-8; 
A. Ross Johnson, ‘‘Soviet-East European Relations: The Military Aspect,” article to appear in a forthcoming volume edited by Charles Gati 
and published by Praeger; CIA, Reference Aid: Directory of USSR Ministry of Defense and Armed Forces Officials, Washington DC, 1974. 
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Vv the Committee of Defense Ministers and the 
Military Council have convened. But sessions of the 
dlitical Consultative Committee probably do not 
occur without publicity, and the frequency of these 
atherings raises some questions about whether the 
1969 reforms actually increased the role of the East 
European states in Pact affairs. From 1956 to 1968, 
the PCC met nine times; in the six and a half years 
since the March 17, 1969, session, it has convened 
e times (see Table 1). With the exception of the 
irst two years after the reforms, when three meet- 
ings were held, there has not been a significant in- 
crease in the frequency of PCC gatherings. That fact 
one, of course, would not necessarily require modi- 
ation of the conclusion that the reforms gave the 
sast Europeans a greater role in the WTO, for the 
‘Committee of Defense Ministers and the Military 
‘Council clearly constituted the principal new institu- 
ions through which the East Europeans might have 
played a larger role. But the available information 
these organs does not permit confident gener- 
alization about their practical significance (see 
able 1). 

_ At the same time, as the data in Table 1 make 
Clear, political consultation among the members of 
the Warsaw Pact has been very intense. The mem- 
bers have made significant use of both bilateral 
eetings between the leaderships of individual states 
and of improvised meetings outside the Warsaw 
Pact’s formal structure to coordinate foreign policy 
in particular. The foreign ministers of WTO countries 
bconvened five times from the fall of 1969 through 
anuary 1973, the period when the Soviet Union was 
shaping its détente policy. Special gatherings of 
party leaders took place in December 1969, May 
1970, March-April 1971, August 1971, July 1972, 
December 1972, July 1973, and March 1975. It is 
ot clear why the 1969 meeting was called simply 
i “meeting of party and state leaders.’’ The May 
11970, March-April 1971, December 1972, and 
March 1975 gatherings all had ostensible cere- 
Onial functions, although in each case business 
was no doubt conducted. Presumably, the other 
three “vacation” gatherings in the Crimea did not 
qualify as sessions of the PCC because First Sec- 
retary Y. Tsedenbal of the Mongolian People’s 
Republic was present and, in the case of the 
1971 meeting, because General Secretary Nicolae 
Ceausescu of the Romanian Communist Party did 
ot attend; but the reason may have more to do 


f 


| 41 Pravda, Dec. 5, 1969. 


with legal than with political considerations. Each 
of the Political Consultative Committee's sessions 
has included at least heads of government and for 
eign ministers for each of the East European dele 
gations in addition to first secretaries of the parties 
and the first two groups of Officials did not partici- 
pate in the Crimea gatherings. 

This pattern, then, Suggests that the infrequency 
of PCC meetings has reflected bureaucratic con. 


venience or a conscious desire to limit the number | 


of sessions at which the full membership of the PCC 
Participates. Certainly, the total number of meetings 
of foreign ministers and a less-than-full PCC between 
late 1969 and early 1973 (see Table 1) would indi- 


Cate an impressive amount of top-level consultation | 


within the WTO. 


The obvious reduction in the frequency of these | 
consultations in the last two years does, to be sure. | 
raise some problems with respect to this interpreta. | 


tion, but a reasonable explanation for it exists. Dur 
ing the 1969-73 period, the gatherings of the for 
eign ministers, of the party first secretaries, and of 


the PCC were devoted largely to the subject of the ) 


Conference on Security and Cooperation in Europe, 
and it is probably not coincidenta! that the pattern 
of consultation became much less intense after the 
formal agreement was reached to convene the CSCE 
in July 1973. While it has not been widely noted, one 
function of the security conference idea seems to 
have been to support the drive for increased coord! 
nation within the Warsaw Pact. Certainly, both the 
timing of the Budapest appeal of March 1969 (/e 

after the Czechoslovak intervention had unsettled 
the bloc) and the reduction in frequency of consul 


tation once the conference was on track point to that | 
conclusion. The campaign for the CSCE thus pro 

vided the WTO with a clear purpose—one which did | 
not provoke substantial disharmony within its ranks. | 


Once the CSCE was under way, however, the objec 
tive of creating an atmosphere conducive to greater 
cooperation among WTO members 
achieved, and the various political leaderships may 
have run dry of political inspiration or, more likely 
felt a mounting uneasiness that the agenda might 
now be cleared for more controversial issues. The 
Soviet campaigns to stage a European Communist 
Party Conference and an international Conference of 
Workers’ and Communist Parties suggest tat 
Moscow had reached precisely such a judgment But 
on the issues these conferences raise, the kind of 


nad been | 


harmony that the Pact members exhibited with re- | 
spect to the CSCE does not prevail. Hence, efforts 
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Table 2: Warsaw Pact Ground Forces in Combat Formations, 1968 and 1974 


Armored 


Manpower 
1974 


Divisions 


Country 1968 1974 1968 


USSR in EE 152,000 


133,000 


GDR a 2 19,000 19,000 
Poland 5 5 47,500 47,500 
Czechoslovakia 5 5 47,500 47,500 
Hungary 1 1 9,500 9,500 
Romania 2 2 19,000 19,000 
Bulgaria 4 1 38,000 10,000 


313,500 304,500 


1968 1974 


Infantry / motorized 


Total manpower 
1968 1974 


Divisions Manpower 


1974 


1968 


13% S151 "139,00G 89917 5;000 272,000 327,000 
e 4 48,000 48,000 67,000 67,000 
8? 8° 96,000 96,000 143,500 143,500 
9 5% 108,000 62,000 155,500 109,500 
5 5 60,000 60,000 69,500 69,500 
the 8° 84,000 96,000 103,000 115,000 
8 8 96,000 96,000 134,000 106,000 


53 53% 631,000 633,000 944,500 937,500 


* Excluded from this figure are one airborne and one amphibious assault division, there being no comparable forces in other WTO national 
contingents. 

b Excluded from this figure are some independent mountain units. 

¢ Excluded from this figure are two mountain brigades and one airborne regiment, there being no comparable forces in other WTO na- 
tional contingents. 


SOURCE: International Institute for Strategic Studies, The Military Balance, 1968-69 and The Military Balance, 1974-75, London, 1968 ang 


1974. 


to achieve foreign policy coordination have been 
less frequent. 

It is risky, however, to press speculation based on 
the pattern of consultation among WTO members 
too far. One suspects that the pattern is influenced 
by many factors, including bureaucratic considera- 
tions and the mere problem of scheduling the time 
of busy people. Moreover, apparent gaps in consul- 
tation during the period since 1969 frequently have 
quite simple explanations. For example, the first 
secretaries of the Warsaw Pact’s Communist parties 
did not meet formally as a group between the 
Crimean gathering of July 1972 and the Crimean 
WTO summit of the following July, but even a partial 
list of Pact political activities—to say nothing of the 
numerous undertakings of Comecon—reveals sub- 
stantial interparty contacts: in November 1973, 
Bulgarian First Secretary Todor Zhivkov visited the 
USSR, and the USSR’s General Secretary Leonid 
Brezhnev traveled to Hungary; in December, every 
WTO state sent its party first secretary to Moscow for 
the 50th anniversary of the USSR; in January 1973, 
the Pact foreign ministers met; in February 1973, 
Brezhnev paid a state visit to Czechoslovakia. Thus, 
what might on the surface seem to have been a slow 
period for party exchange at the highest level was 
in fact a period rich in bilateral meetings and one 
which provided an opportunity for all first secretaries 
to meet on the occasion of the 50th anniversary of 
the Soviet Union. Similarly, a nine-month lag be- 
tween December 1970 and August 1971 was miti- 
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| 
gated by the attendance of all the first secretaries 
at the 24th Soviet Party Congress. 

In sum, then, the overall pattern of WTO consul- 
tation on matters of foreign policy probably does 
support the assessment that one tends to reach after 
an examination of the Budapest institutional reforms 
themselves. Since 1969, the USSR has tried to pump 
new life into the structure of the Warsaw Pact. 
Furthermore, this effort has stemmed from a com- 
bination of the requirements of détente and the de- 
mand of the East European members of the WTO 
for a larger role in Pact affairs. 


Force Structure and Equipment 


One must be cautious, however, in arguing that 
détente has promoted foreign policy coordination 
within the Pact and that the Budapest reforms have 
enhanced the role of the alliance’s East European 
members, for such conclusions present an image of 
change within the WTO not entirely warranted if one 
considers the strictly military aspects of the WTO. 
Here one finds less pervasive change—or, perhaps, 
slower change—in Pact practices. 

A major quantitative alteration in Warsaw Pact 
armed forces came as a result of the intervention in 
Czechoslovakia in 1968. Prior to that operation, 
Soviet forces in the WTO countries had totaled 26 
divisions (20 in the German Democratic Republic, 
two in Poland, and four in Hungary). To these were 


added six divisions in August 1968—one more in 
Poland and five in Czechoslovakia. While the precise 
itrength of the Soviet forces in Eastern Europe is 
exceedingly difficult to ascertain, Soviet ground 
oops numbered about 250,000 before 1968 and 
00,000 afterwards. Table 2 presents a rough com- 
parison of total WTO ground forces in 1968 and 
1974 (it ought to be noted that arriving at com- 
parable data for 1968 and 1974 required some 
adjustment of the estimates of the International 
nstitute for Strategic Studies, from which the table 

derived). These figures do not include about 10 
divisions, with something more than 100,000 men, 

ich are stationed in the eastern military districts 
of the USSR and might, in some scenarios, be avail- 
ible for rapid reinforcement of Pact forces. 

Manpower figures for ground forces alone, how- 
er, give only a very rough notion of the increase 
n Pact capabilities. As Table 3 shows, the additional 
soviet divisions augmented the number of tanks in 
eastern Europe by 2,400. (Here again, the IISS esti- 
ates have been adjusted to achieve comparability 
petween the 1968 and 1974 data.) 

In part, to be sure, the new Soviet troops and 
materiel were offset by reductions in Czechoslo- 
lakia’s forces and equipment. But from NATO's 
serspective and presumably from that of Pact com- 

anders as well, the substitution of Soviet divisions 
for Czechoslovak ones amounted to an upgrading of 
he WTO’s capabilities, especially in light of the 
dissatisfactions that surfaced in the Czechoslovak 

y during the “Prague Spring” of 1968. 


. The foregoing estimates had not changed apore- 
Ciably up to mid-1975, although NATO and US esti. 
mates of the quantity of equipment that Pact forces 
Possessed had undergone some revision, and al- 
though the International Institute of Strategic Stucd- 
ies held that the USSR had now withdrawn the addi- 
tional division that it had deployed in Poland in 
1968." It should be noted that once the discussions 
regarding the mutual reduction of forces in Europe 
had begun in Vienna in 1973, and once the Western 
countries had therefore commenced to devote more 
intelligence resources to “counting” Pact forces, 
Western estimates of the equipment of these forces 
were upgraded in some categories and downgraded 
in others. 

On the qualitative side, the changes are more 
difficult to assess, but they have probably been far 
more important than the quantitative ones. The T-62 
tank, which performed very well for the Egyptians 
during the 1973 October war in the Sinai, constitutes 
a Clear improvement over its earlier counterpart, 
the T-54/55, and it is now part of the equipment of 
all member forces of the WTO (see Table 3), though 
Poland and East Germany presumably have greater 
numbers of them than the other countries. ISS esti- 
mates also indicate that all the Pact countries except 
Czechoslovakia have acquired the PT-76 light tank 


12 The revised |iSS estimate first appeared, without explanation, 


in the Institute's The Military Balance 1970-1971, London, 1970, p. 7 
This change, it should be pointed out, may have been the result of 
Western recaiculations rather than of an appreciable drawdown in 
Soviet troops. 


Table 3: Warsaw Pact Armor, 1968 and 1974 


Tanks in 1968 °* Tanks in 1974” 


USSR 7,020 9,025 
3DR 1,800 2,400 
Poland 2,800 3,650 
“zechoslovakia 2,700 3,500 
gary 700 1,780 
Romania 1,200 1,970 
ulgaria 2,000+ 2,250 
Hi 
OTAL 18,220+ 24,575 


: al 6 
*Based on International Institute for Strategic Studies, The Military Balance, 1968 
’ inventories were taken directly from the text. Soviet —_ —— 
DR, 1 in Poland, and 2 in Hungary) and 190 per mechanized infantry “ iia | 


b Based on International Institute for Strategic Studies, The Milit 
Soviet tanks were eS 
and 255 per mechanized intantry division 
101 of the referenced source riowever, 


inventories were taken directly from the text. 
ind, 2 in Hungary, and 2 in Czechoslovakia) 
: pp. 8-14 differ from those given in the table on Pp. 
to data provided in The Military Balance, 1968-69.) 
© All T-42 and PT-76 tanks in East European inventories were 
or to that date. 
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ary 


added after 1968, altnoug" 


Type (and number, where known) in 1974" , 
T-10 heavy tanks; T-62 and T-54/55 mediurn tanas 
PT-76 light tanks 
T-62’s, T-54/ 55's, and T-34's; PT-76's (about 130) 
T-62’s, T-54/55’s, and T-34’s; PT-76's (250) 
T-62’s, T-54/ 55's, and T-34's 
T-62’s (30), T-54/55’s; PT-76's (150) 
T-54/55's and T-34’s; PT-76’s (270 
T-62’s (some 50), T-54/55's; PT-76's (250) 


9. London, 1968. Figures tor We East European 


estimated on the basis of 350 per areores Cviewn i060 ww te 


termes 1974. Figures tor East Ewrocean Cour 


mores division (10 in the GOR 2” 
treat the figures oroweed 
me tormer ae presumed » be eore Com 


both were present in the Soviet contingents 
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since 1968. During the 1973 October war, the 
Egyptians used this tank, which has excellent am- 
phibious capabilities (in contrast to the T-62 and 
T-54/55, which have only some “wading” capabili- 
ties), during the initial crossing of the Suez Canal 
and then operated very effectively with it in opening 
holes in the Bar-Lev line.’? There has for some time 
been discussion of a “follow-on” Soviet tank—the 
M-1970—but it has not yet become widely enough 
dispersed in Soviet inventories to permit analysis of 
its capabilities and, more trenchant for present pur- 
poses, has not yet been observed in the inventories 
of other Pact countries.” 

Although tanks have been perhaps the single item 
of greatest concern to NATO and American planners 
(the USSR has been producing about 3,000 a year, 
as Compared with about 600 for the United States), 
the somewhat superior technology of NATO tanks 
and NATO’s higher-quality and more widely dis- 
persed anti-tank capabilities partially offset the nu- 
merical advantage of the WTO vis-a-vis NATO 
(24,575 against approximately 9,250, in 1974)."° 
Nonetheless, qualitative improvements not only in 
tanks but also in the BMD (an armored troop-carry- 
ing vehicle) constitute one of the principal upgrad- 
ings of Warsaw Pact equipment. 

But there have been others as well. Since 1968, 
all WTO national units have received anti-tank guided 
weapons (ATGW’s)—the Snapper, the Sagger, and 
the Swatter.** Each is optically sighted and wire- 


13 A good military analysis of the October war in public sources 
can be found in International Institute for Strategic Studies, 
Strategic Survey 1973, London, 1974, pp. 16-27 and 52-55. 

14 See especially the testimony of General George S. Brown, 
Chairman of the US Joint Chiefs of Staff, before the Subcommittee on 
the Department of Defense of the House Committee on Appropriations 
on Feb. 26, 1975, in Hearings before the Subcommittee on the 
Department of Defense of the House Committee on Appropriations, 
Ist Sess., 94th Cong. (hereinafter cited as Hearings), Washington, 
DC, US Government Printing Office, 1975, Part 1, pp. 161 and 167. 

15 Numbers of tanks are hard to calculate, but by all calculations 
the WTO has a substantial quantitative advantage over NATO. The 
figures cited above are taken from Table 3 and from International 
Institute for Strategic Studies, The Military Balance 1974-1975, 
London, 1974. The NATO figure includes all medium and heavy 
tanks that are in the inventories of NATO members and positioned 
on the European continent, although not all of these are designated 
for the same theater within the region. Thus, it includes French 
and British tanks, but it excludes Norwegian and Turkish tanks for 
reasons of theater designation and Portuguese tanks for political 
reasons. 

While information on comparative tank technology is difficult to 
obtain and judgments on the subject are controversial, the main 
US tank, the M-60, is generally thought to be considerably superior 
to the Soviet T-54/55 and superior in some respects to the Soviet 
T-62. Some analysts argue that the new Soviet tank, the M-1970, 
which is presumed to be in production in the USSR but has not yet 


guided. The Snapper and Swatter are mounted or 
armored vehicles; but the Sagger can be carried by 
a man. All proved lethal in the 1973 October war 
in the Sinai. 

With respect to other missiles, every Pact country 
has the Frog surface-to-surface missile, which has 
a range of 10-45 miles and is capable of carrying 
a nuclear warhead. The USSR, however, retains 
custody of the warheads. All Pact states also deploy 
the Scud, whose more modern variant (1965) has 
a range of 185 miles and is capable of Carrying 
either nuclear or conventional warheads.’” |ISS data 
Suggest that every Pact nation except Romania 
possesses the SA-2 surface-to-air missile (“Guide 
line” in NATO terminology), which is a high-altitude, 
command-guided, and vehicle-towed missile. They 
indicate, too, that Bulgaria and Poland both have 
the SA-7 surface-to-air missile, which can be carried 
by troops and guided optically.** 

These are impressive weapons, but they are not 
the most modern in Soviet inventories. In particular, 
Soviet forces possess an improved ATGW—the 
RPG-7—and a variety of other surface-to-air missiles 
—e.g., the SA-6, which is vehicle-mounted and far 
more effective against low-flying aircraft than any- 
thing in the hands of the Soviet Union’s Warsaw 
Pact allies. On February 26, 1975, General George 
S. Brown, Chairman of the US Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
told the House Appropriations Committee that the 
Group of Soviet Forces in Germany had “between 
SE 
appeared in the inventories of any other members of the WTO, 
may be superior to the M-60 in some respects, but that the planned 
new-generation US tank, the XM-1, will be clearly superior to all 
Soviet tanks in armor, in firepower, and in mobility. For comparisons, 


see the testimony of General Brown in Hearings, Part 1, pp. 
161, 167, and 193. 

The situation with respect to anti-tank missiles is also complicated. 
While the ground forces of the WTO have more anti-tank missiles 
than do the ground forces of NATO, the WTO weapons are 
Probably technically inferior to the NATO weapons; moreover, the 
United States and NATO possess greater air-launched anti-tank 
Capabilities than do the USSR and the WTO. See the testimony 
of General Brown in ibid., Part 1, pp. 169-70, and the testimony of 
General F. C, Weyland, the US Army Chief of Staff, in ibid., Part2 § 
Pp. 281-83. It should be noted that anti-tank weapons constitute 
One area where technology is changing very rapidly. The US, for 
example, has greatly increased its production of the TOW and 
DRAGON, both new-generation anti-tank missiles. See US Secretary © 
of Defense James R. Schlesinger, Annual Defense Department : 
Report, FY 1976 and FY 1977 (hereinafter Defense Posture State- 4 
ment), Washington, DC, US Government Printing Office, 1975, pp. ; 

: 


iii-55. 

16 The International Institute for Strategic Studies first indicated 
that these weapons were in the inventories of East European armies 
in its The Military Balance 1971-72, London, 1971, pp. 9-11. 

17 The Military Balance 1974-75, pp. 76. and 84. H 

18 /bid., p. 85. ; 
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Three advanced Soviet weap 
of which only the bottom two are 
currently in the arms inventories 
of all Warsaw Pact states: top, 
the Soviet M/G-25 interceptor 
(NATO designation, “Foxbat’ 
middle, T-62 tanks executing a river 
crossing during joint Warsaw Pact 
maneuvers in October 1969 
bottom, a “Frog-7” surface-to-surface 
uissile ready for launching | 
Poland. 
—Phete credits, top te bottom 
V. Peslyok for TASS vie Soviets 
V. Musselicn for TASS wie Sevfote; 
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50 and 75 battalions of SA-2’s, SA-3’s, [and] SA-4’s, 
as well as several regiments of SA-6’s.” *® No doubt, 
these form an integrated air defense environment 
for the GDR as well as for the Soviet forces, perhaps 
thereby—in the Soviet view—mitigating any need 
for separate East German capabilities. 

Air defenses, of course, include interceptor air- 
craft as well as missiles, but here again one finds a 
pattern of Pact dependence on the USSR.” All Pact 
states possess MIG’s of the 17, 19, and 21 varieties. 
In addition, Czechoslovakia, Romania, Poland, and 
Hungary have the SU-7 short-range fighter-bomber, 
and the first three also have the II-28 longer-range 
fighter-bomber. But every one of these planes ap- 
peared in Soviet inventories before 1960, although 
they have been modified significantly in subsequent 
years (in the case of the MIG-21 [Fishbed-J], as 
recently as 1970). Moreover, the USSR boasts newer 
interceptors—the Foxbat (MIG-25), the Flagon E 
(SU-15), and an air-to-air version of the Flogger 
(MIG-23). All were first shown in 1967, and they 
went into service in 1971, 1974, and 1971, respec- 
tively. However, none has yet been placed in non- 
Soviet WTO national air forces. The Soviet Air Force 
also has the Fencer (SU-19), a fighter-bomber with 
variable-geometry wings, and a Flogger modified for 
ground attack. These, too, have been held back from 
other WTO air forces. 

The dependence of other WTO countries on the 
Soviet Union for air defense is further underlined 
by the absence of any separate air defense com- 
mand for the Pact. Instead, the Pact relies on the 
Soviet Air Defense Command, now headed by 
Marshal P. F. Batitsky. 

All the equipment just discussed, it should be 
noted, has been created and deployed in accordance 
with Soviet military doctrine. Doctrine and forces, of 
course, have a symbiotic relationship. Although 
much of official Soviet military doctrine is shrouded 


19See Hearings, Part 1, p. 183. 

20 For descriptions of aircraft characteristics and East European air 
forces, see The Military Balance 1974-75, pp. 11-14 and 74. Some 
assessments are also provided in General Brown’s testimony, 
Hearings, Part 1, pp. 147, 162, and 178-84. 

21For many years, the work of Thomas W. Wolfe of the Rand 
Corporation has been authoritative on the subject of Soviet military 
doctrine. See especially his Soviet Power and Europe, 1945-1970, 
Baltimore, Johns Hopkins Press, 1970 pp. 451-58, 477-82. Two use- 
ful and more recent discussions can be found in Trevor Cliffe, Mili- 
tary Technology and the European Balance, Adelphi Paper, No. 89, 
London, International Institute for Strategic Studies, 1972; and John 
Erickson, Soviet Military Power, Special Supplement to Strategic 
Review (Washington), Spring 1973. 

22 Wolfe, op. cit., pp. 478-80, and Erickson, op. cit., pp. 106-08. 

23 See especially A. A. Sidorenko, Nastuplenie (The Offensive), 
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in great secrecy, discussion in the military press 
provides some indication of the content of that doc- 
trine.** When hardware and forces appear in the. 
field, they constitute a final test of the nature of the. 
official doctrine. Judged by the discussion in the 
military press, by the disposition of Soviet forces, 
and by practices in military training exercises, the 
principal alteration in the doctrine of the WTO dur- 
ing the last decade has been preparation for combat 
Operations with tactical nuclear weapons. Whereas 
public discussion of Soviet doctrine until the mid- 
1960’s largely maintained that any use of tactical 
nuclear weapons would result in a prompt escalation 
to general nuclear war, after the fall of Nikita 
Khrushchev in 1964 increasing attention was paid 
to tactical nuclear weapons, and statements began 
to appear in the military press with slightly different 
nuances of meaning. Some Soviet sources admitted 
the possibility that war in Europe might under some 
circumstances be restricted to a tactical nuclear 
confrontation and not escalate—at least, not imme- 
diately—into strategic nuclear war. Warsaw Pact 
joint exercises after 1964 also stressed combat in 
a nuclear environment.”? Thus, the indications in 
the public discussion of military doctrine appear to 
be confirmed by an examination of WTO training and 
equipment. 

In the view of Soviet military theorists, tactical 
nuclear war required seizure of the initiative, highly 
mobile forces, and widely dispersed formations.” 
These requirements, in turn, dictated not only an 
emphasis on tanks and armored personnel carriers 
and the employment of vast quantities of mobile 
surface-to-air missiles, but also some capabilities at 
a lower level than those described above—e.g., 
widely dispersed bridge-crossing material and tank 
units with an in-formation decontamination capabil- 
ity. 

Out of this brief description of Soviet and Pact 
ee ee 


Moscow, Voenizdat, 1970, pp. 57-64. This book has been translated 
in a useful series put out by the United States Air Force. (For biblio- 
graphic information and a review of the first four volumes in the 
series, see p. 63 of this issue—Eds.) Sidorenko’s position on the 
conduct of tactical nuclear does not differ a great deal from that set 
forth in the 1962 edition of Marshal V. D. Sokolovsky’s important 
work, Voennaia Strategiia (Military Strategy). See Military Strategy 
(an English-Language translation), New York, Praeger Publishers, 
1963, pp. 278-95. The difference is one of emphasis. In the early 
1960's, Sokolovsky’s volume envisioned tactical nuclear warfare as a 
feature of general and global nuclear war. As the decade wore on, 

the possibility of limiting nuclear war, and even of conducting non- 
nuclear war, between ‘‘the imperialists and socialists” began to be 
discussed by military writers. None of this discussion, however, 
excluded the possibility that war between the US and the USSR would 
become general and nuclear. 


= emerges a picture of enhanced military capa- a 


dilities within the Warsaw Pact. Pact forces have 
deen upgraded quantitatively and—more impor- 
ant—qualitatively during the period under exam- 
nation here. Yet the pattern of military capabilities 
of the WTO continues to ensure the military predom- 
nance of the USSR and to make the armed forces of 
he East European states almost wholly dependent on 
2 Soviet Union in two ways. First, the Warsaw Pact 
ks any capabilities in some critical areas— 
strategic deterrence and air defense being the most 
gnificant. Second, the East European members of 
Pact possess none of the most modern genera- 
ons of Soviet weapons, for the USSR has carefully 
d systematically withheld these weapons from dis- 
ibution. This is most obvious with respect to 
ighter-bombers and interceptor aircraft, but it is 
Iso true in regard to items like the SA-6 and tanks. 
In combat terms, the preceding elements of de- 
sndency on the Soviet Union promote alliance co- 
sion by ensuring that any East European state 
ould have difficulty maintaining an effective de- 
sense posture outside the Pact—either against 
other WTO member or against NATO—and by 
plifying command and contro! problems through 
bsolute integration of forces. At the same time, the 
second element in particular could pose long-term 
iculties within the alliance. In recent years, not 
ly North Vietnam but also Egypt and Syria have 
eived Soviet equipment as yet unintegrated into 
e national armed forces of Pact members, and 
ile one cannot predict whether there might be 
irther manifestations of the kind of resentments 
at the Romanians have occasionally hinted at and 
= Czechoslovaks demonstrated in 1968, one can- 
ot help feeling that the professional! military estab- 
shments of loyal allies must find the contrast be- 
een their total dependence on the Soviet Union 
current-generation technology and the access of 
rmed forces outside the WTO structure to such 
schnology especially galling. 
Nothing in the Helsinki CSCE document substan- 
lly affects this general picture, but the agreement 
each signatory to give 21 days’ prior notification 
military maneuvers involving in excess of 25,000 
pops “which take place in an area within 250 
eters from its frontier facing or shared with 
y other European participating state” could ultl- 
ately have some significance for relationships within 
2 Pact.** While the obligation “rests on a voluntary 
sis,” its fulfillment over time not only would do a 
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reat deal to ease tensions between East and West | 
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by establishing at least minimum cooperation on | 
military affairs, but also might further inhibit 
tions like that launched in C seen 

é. zechosiovakia in 1968 
Prior notification followed by intervention would. of 
course, have the counterproductive effect of de 
valuing the CSCE agreements, and Clandestine inter. 
vention would be even more injurious to the whole 
CSCE framework. It should be pointed out, however, 
that Prior Notification will not materially improve 
intelligence-gathering, for troop movements of the 
contemplated size are difficult to Camouflage even 
in the absence of the agreement. 

At the same time, the proposals under considera. 
tion in the mutual force reductions (MFR) negotia- 
tions in progress in Vienna could potentially have far 
greater impact. NATO has proposed reductions in 
two stages. The first would involve the withdrawal of 
29,000 American troops and 68,000 Soviet troops. 
after which negotiations for the second round would 
aim at cutting back forces to a common ceiling of 
700,000 troops for NATO and the Warsaw Pact.” 
The USSR's original proposal called for a first-stage 
reduction of 20,000 troops by each side, although 
this proposal was modified on October 31, 1974, to 
permit the initial cutbacks to come from the forces 
of the Soviet Union and the United States alone.” 
This first stage was to be followed by reductions of 
5 percent and 10 percent in successive years. While 
the two proposals obviously reflect very different 
conceptions of the military balance, either one would 
affect Warsaw Pact capabilities and might also bring 
about significant adjustments in the Soviet presence 
in Eastern Europe, with a corresponding diminution 
of Soviet preponderance within WTO forces. 


A General Assessment 
2 ee eS re 
Three sets of developments, then, have occurred 
in the Warsaw Pact since 1969: (1) Pact institutions 
have been modified in a manner which probably er 
hances the national roles of East European states, 
(2) vigorous consultation took place among Pact 
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Times, July 30 
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Foreign Ministers of the Warsaw Pact states convene in Bucharest on February 18-19, 1971: from the 


left foreground, P. Niculescu-Mizil, Secretary of the Romanian Communist Party; |. G. Maurer, Romanian 
Premier; Nicolae Ceausescu, President of Romania and General Secretary of the RCP; E. Bodnaras, Vice- 
President of Romania; Corneliu Manuscu, Romanian Foreign Minister; from the right foreground, foreign 
ministers Ivan Bashev (Bulgaria), Stefan Jedrychowski (Poland), A. A. Gromyko (USSR), Otto Winzer 
(GDR), Janos Peter (Hungary), and Jan Marko (CSSR). 


states on issues of détente at least until 1973, 
though this pattern of interaction may now be on 
the wane; and (3) significant quantitative and quali- 
tative modifications have been made in WTO miili- 
tary capabilities. However, we are left with the ques- 
tion of what all these changes amount to—whether 
or not the fundamental character of the alliance has 
altered, or is in the process of altering. 

Judgments on this subject depend to a large 
degree on the analyst’s view of the purpose of the 
alliance, and this view needs to be differentiated 
according to three components—assessments of the 
role that the WTO plays in Soviet security calcula- 
tions, of the role that the WTO has in terms of general 
Soviet political purposes, and of the role of the WTO 
from the standpoint of the East Europeans. There- 
fore, it is useful to approach an overall evaluation of 
recent developments in the Pact within the context 
of such a framework. 


Soviet Security. As far as the role of the WTO with 
respect to Soviet security calculations is concerned, 
it is important to realize that a substantial portion 
of Western disagreement about détente and about 
East-West relations in general since. World War lI 
has stemmed from conflicting perspectives on this 
very issue. One school of analysis has assumed that 
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the primary function of the WTO/Comecon structure 
is to enable the Soviet Union to maintain political 
control in Eastern Europe, and it has stressed 
Moscow’s use of the Warsaw Pact to suppress the 
Hungarian uprising in 1956 and the ‘‘Prague Spring” 
in 1968. Such a perspective, doubtless rooted in 
the experience of the postwar years, has wide cur- 
rency in Western societies, where many analysts, 
when all other explanations have seemed wanting, 
have fallen back on the notion that the Pact’s appar- 
ent preoccupation with preserving a conventional 
preponderance on the central front in Europe reflects 
the need to keep allies in a position of political sub- 
servience. This conception posits an essentially 
political role for the Warsaw Pact in terms of Soviet 
security and does not take very seriously the military 
contribution made by WTO allies to the defense or 
achievement of Soviet interests. On the contrary, in 
this view the need to garrison large forces to main- 
tain political control means that the USSR’s allies 
constitute a military liability to it. 

A second school of analysis, to which many of 
the revisionist historians in the United States sub- 
scribe, has emphasized ‘“‘tangential security” as the 
key element in Soviet thinking about the military 
function of the Warsaw Pact. According to this 
school, Eastern Europe constitutes a buffer zone 


een the USSR and the “imperialist” states— 
Vest Germany in particular—and Soviet preoccupa- 
tion with the Northern Triangle (i.e., the territory 
mbraced by the German Democratic Republic, 
bland, and Czechoslovakia) and with the areas 
Hanking it (Hungary and the Baltic approaches) re- 
ults directly from Moscow's determination not to 
ermit another invasion of the USSR by this route. 
‘hus, the argument goes, the Warsaw Pact has mili- 
importance to the Soviet Union in two senses: 
, guarantees the defense of the USSR in forward 
Jositions, and it affords a means, through the main- 
enance of Soviet garrisons in the Pact states, of 
curing the “rear” of the battlefield—of insuring 
access to the reserves and materiel that the 
soviet Union would provide in the event of a con- 
ventional or tactical nuclear war. Although this view 
upgrades the military value of Eastern Europe to the 
scurity of the USSR, it nonetheless pictures the 
“ole of East European military forces as largely neu- 
ral in terms of that security. 

_In some representations, the one or the other of 
hese first two schools of analysis is combined with 
| sinister evaluation of Soviet intentions. If one 
udges Soviet intentions as aggressive, of course, the 
lilitary reality can be made to fit the political judg- 
nent, for the need to station troops forward for 
political control of Eastern Europe or to make a for- 
ward defense does place troops nearer to West 
european targets. All adherents of both schools, 
NMoOwever, downgrade the military contribution of 
sast European forces to the achievement of Soviet 
urposes. 

_ The final school of analysis, which does not crop 
lp often in Western political writing but receives 
rious attention among contingency planners in the 
estern defense ministries and in NATO, holds that 
he forces of East European WTO members are far 
ore integral to Soviet security calculations than 
hither the “political-control” image or the “tangen- 
al-security” image would suggest. Its proponents 
bint to the positioning of GDR, Polish, and Czech 
ces and their employment in Warsaw Pact military 
exercises as evidence that these forces would prove 
Srmidable opponents if Western forces should be- 
e involved in a conventional or tactical nuclear 
flict with them. 

_ Some subscribers to this school share the judg- 
nent of those adherents of the other schools who 
ee the Soviet Union as aggressive. Nevertheless, 
ll its proponents have a substantially higher regard 
Dr the potential military contribution of the non- 
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Soviet Warsaw Pact forces th 
the other two schools. 

Some aspects of recent developments would tend 
to lend credence to each of these images of Soviet 
purpose. The quantitative and Qualitative improve. 
ments that have been effected in Soviet forces in 
the last few years and the continued reluctance of 
the USSR to release the most modern equipment to 
its allies might be thought to reinforce the conten. 
tion that political control of Eastern Europe consti- 


an do the proponents of | 


tutes the major factor in Soviet judgments about the | 


military worth of the Pact. Moscow’s positioning of 
five divisions in Czechoslovakia even after the politi- 
cal situation there had stabilized and continued 
Soviet insistence that the Pact’s Joint Command and 
Staff be dominated by Soviet officers could be seen 
as support for the “tangential-security” argument 
And the qualitative improvements in non-Soviet Pact 
forces combined with the possible trend toward 
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more genuine sharing of command authority within | 


the Pact might be viewed as corroborating the notion 
that the Pact is integral to Soviet security 

None of the images, however, is totally adequate 
in itself to explain the pattern of post-1969 changes 
within the Pact. For example, while the recent 
quantitative and qualitative upgrading of Soviet WTO 
forces and the continued reluctance of the USSR to 
release the most modern weapons to its allies can 
be said to uphold the validity of the “political- 
control” image, they do not compel that conclusion 
One can argue that the upgrading has simply been 
designed to maintain the NATO/WTO balance 
achieved prior to the period under examination 
NATO has made, and is making, improvements of 
its own. For instance, the reorganization of West 
German forces and the application of the Jackson- 
Nunn and Nunn amendments to US forces in 
Germany have considerably enhanced NATO’s combat 
capability since 1971.” It is also possible to see 
a a ————E—EE 
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WTO developments as largely the outcome of bu- 
reaucratic pressures within the Soviet defense struc- 
ture. Just as each of the three images of the role 
that the WTO plays in Soviet security calculations 
has its vigorous advocates in Western circles, the 
same is probably true in the Soviet Union, and Soviet 
purposes likely constitute a composite, or mix, of 
all three conceptions. 


Soviet Political Interests. With respect to Moscow’s 
evaluations of the utility of the Warsaw Pact to the 
USSR in political terms, one finds two complemen- 
tary perceptions current in most Western analysis. 
The first, and most prevalent, depicts the Pact as 
important to the Soviet Union in ideological terms. 
According to this view, the Pact performs a legitimi- 
zation role. The Soviet political leadership derives 
legitimacy in international affairs and for its repre- 
sentation of the international environment to the 
Soviet people by being able to point to the largely 
sympathetic—cynics would say obedient—stances 
of other European “socialist” states. Manifestations 
of the existence of a “socialist commonwealth,” in 
short, lend weight to the Soviet leadership’s political 
positions and underline the idealistic and interna- 
tional claims of Communist ideology. 

The second perception has received too little 
attention in Western scholarship. It, in turn, has 
interstate and intrastate dimensions. The interstate 
dimension stresses the value of the Warsaw Pact as 
a forum for communication and the exchange of 
views. According to this perception, the meetings of 
the Political Consultative Committee afford an op- 
portunity for all parties to air their concerns and 
their preoccupations on a fairly regularized basis— 
just as the biannual meetings of NATO serve as 
a device for regularized communication among 
alliance members. 

The intrastate dimension reinforces this view of 
the Warsaw Pact as a political organization which 
behaves much as political organizations do every- 
where. Meetings of the WTO drive East European 
party and government bureaucracies. Although we 
know little about the mechanisms whereby the 
USSR and the East European states prepare for the 


testimony of Dr. William B. Pendergast), and pp. 175-78 (the com- 
muniqué of the Eurogroup after its Dec. 6, 1973, meeting in Brussels, 
and the testimony of General Andrew J. Goodpaster). The Nunn 
Amendment to the FY 1975 Department of Defense appropriation bill 
permitted adjustments in the number of US troops through a 
reduction of support personnel and an increase in combat per- 
sonnel, and required the elimination of 18,000 support spaces by 
June 1976. 
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Political Consultative Committee meetings, WTO 
meetings provide the calendar targets for the setting 
of memoranda deadlines and briefings for political 
leaderships in much the same way as NATO’s bi- 
annual meetings do for NATO members. 

Moreover, the developments in recent years tend 
to reinforce both perceptions. Soviet willingness to 
accommodate the demands of other Pact members 
for a larger role in decision-making within the Pact 
may in part reflect the worth that Moscow attaches 
to the Pact in legitimizing its policy. Certainly, the 
quantity of WTO consultation has driven the bu- 
reaucracies of all the WTO member states, and it 
has driven them hard. In fact, the apparent willing- 
ness to use ad hoc forms of consultation like the 


Crimea meeting may indicate a sensitivity to the 


demands of the post-1969 pace of consultation on 
party and state bureaucracies. 


East European Perspective. East European att- 
tudes toward the Warsaw Pact no doubt have similar 
dimensions to those discussed in connection with 


Soviet evaluations of the Warsaw Pact; however, the | 


character of Eastern Europe’s actual assessments of 
the role of the pact probably differs somewhat from 
that of the USSR. By far the most important security 


aspect of East European thinking about the WTO | 


is that the Pact gives form to political, economic, 
and military reality. Whatever kind of social and 
political system existed in the USSR, the situation 
of the countries of Eastern Europe would be condi- 
tioned by their giant neighbor to the east. No real 
security would be possible for them without har- 
monization of their interests with those of the Soviet 
Union. In other words, the security of the USSR and 
the security of Eastern Europe are reciprocal—a fact 
which does not depend on ideological compatibility 
and which has long been recognized by Western 
Statesmen. It prompted British Prime Minister 
Winston Churchill, for example, to accede to the 
tentative arrangements he made with Stalin in 
October 1944,7* and it motivated the West’s tacit 
acceptance of the status quo in Eastern Europe in 
the context of CSCE this last summer. 

If the security of the East European countries is 
inseparable from that of the USSR, the political in- 
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?8 These were incorporated into the ‘notorious blue tick’ memo- 
randum. Churchill proposed to Josef Stalin a division of Romania, 
Greece, Yugoslavia, Hungary, and Bulgaria into spheres of influence, 
and Stalin marked a large tick on the Paper in blue pencil. See 
Churchill’s Triumph and Tragedy, New York, Bantam Books, 1953, 
pp. 196-97. 


ests of the Communist elites in Eastern Europe 
the Warsaw Pact frequently run parallel to those 
of the Soviet leadership. Not only do the East Euro- 
bean rulers, like the Soviet rulers, derive legitimacy 
d prestige in the eyes of their own populaces from 
e workings of the Warsaw Pact, but the diplomacy 
of intra-Pact affairs and East-West negotiations under 
jgPact sponsorship also provides international politi- 
al training for East European cadres of leadership 
potential. In this sense, the WTO framework per- 
Obrms a function which requires delicate balancing 
gainst national claims—a kind of socialization of 
cadres by reinforcing values already developed 

thin them by their national political training, 
through exposure to an international system which 
firms those same values. Bloc affairs, to be sure, 
“socialized” East European Communist elites in the 
days of the Comintern and direct Soviet intervention 
in Eastern Europe. However, the process is more 
subtle now, and we will not know its exact effects 
ntil we follow the careers of junior foreign ministry 
and defense ministry officials who have participated 
n the increased intrabloc and East-West diplomatic 
contacts. 
* e * 
In conclusion, it is worth reiterating that the 
veaning one derives from recent developments in 
the Warsaw Pact depends on three interlocking sets 
of images one has of the purposes of the political, 
ilitary, and economic institutions of the WTO/ 
omecon framework: one's images of the utility of 
that framework to the USSR in (1) security and (2) 
political terms and (3) of the value that the East 
uropean countries place on it. Western perceptions 
of the framework have consistently tended to attach 
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little importance to its explicit purposes and greater 


importance to its implicit purposes. Thus. the | 


Warsaw Pact and Comecon have been viewed as 
having the Primary functions of (1) exercising politi- 
Cal control over a satellite system, 
that control ideologically, and (3) legitimizing the 
exercise of domestic political power by elites thought 
not to enjoy adequate popular support to rule They 
have been perceived as having, at 
tial or inconsequential significance for the USSR 


(2) rationalizing 


best, only tangen- | 


in the one case, as merely a geographical buffer and | 


line of forward defense which enables the Soviet | 


army to achieve more tactical flexibility in defending 
the USSR; and, in the other case. as a mechanism 


for the economic domination of Eastern Europe, | 


which could nevertheless still be accomplished 


(albeit by less camouflaged means) even if that par. | 


ticular institution did not exist. 

But these perceptions may contain biases which 
produce a misrepresentation of present truth and 
emergent reality. They call for our analytical suspi- 


cion because they derive essentially from the cold . 


war era. Whether the WTO/Comecon framework has 
yet acquired concrete substance closer to its explicit 
purposes than it had previously and whether it per- 


forms functions more integral to the political, mill- | 
tary, and economic interests of all the participating | 


states than it did before cannot be determined with 
certainty, but changes in the Warsaw Pact in the 


period of détente may point in that direction. There- | 
fore, our analytical mind-set in approaching the | 
framework should be receptitve to the possibility | 
and alert to the dangers of continuing to view it in | 


the terms that fitted comfortably in the past 
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in the USSR 


By Walter D. Connor 


Generations and Politics — 


he “collective leadership” which displaced 

Nikita Khrushchev in 1964, and which in its 

early phase evoked so much _ speculation 
about the viability of committee rule in the USSR, 
has endured a decade and more—an impressive 
record in a period of global political instability. But 
whether one is inclined to persist in calling it “collec- 
tive” rule or chooses to refer to “Brezhnev’s Polit- 
buro” (he, at least, restored its old name), the mem- 
bers of the ruling body of the Communist Party of 
the Soviet Union (CPSU), the watchdog of the Soviet 
State and society, have aged. Gradually but inevi- 
tably, they will leave the scene, making way for 
their successors. 

This essay is not a venture in “Kremlinology.”” | 
do not propose to wade in surnames or to assess 
the durability of a Kirilenko succession in the face 
of claims by a Kulakov or by others more junior. 
Nor is it my intention to explore the factors militating 
for the inclusion or exclusion, in an emergent new 
leadership, of particular personalities among those 
eligible." What the following discussion will attempt 
to do is to clarify some important aspects of con- 
temporary Soviet political reality—mainly the prob- 
lem (or nonproblem) of “generations” and the prop- 
erties of Soviet political culture—as they relate to 
the politics and consequences of succession. Con- 
ae ek a ES A ee a is 
Mr. Connor is Assistant Professor of Sociology and a 
Research Associate of the Center for Russian and 
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(Ann Arbor). He is the author of Deviance in Soviet 
Society: Crime, Delinquency and Alcoholism, 1972, 
and a frequent contributor to this journal, the Amer- 
ican Sociological Review, and other scholarly publi- 
cations. 
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sideration of these matters will not enable us to 
predict the main personalities in the succession (at 
least | do not see how it can). What it may yield are 
some reasoned judgments, grounded in historical 
experience, concerning the path any new Politburo, 
whatever its composition, can be expected to fol- 
low, and how it will probably cope with both inher- 
ited problems and new ones. 


Generations and Change 


One might as well, at the outset, surrender to the 
temptation to use the term “generation”’—but not 
without a caveat. The temptation is especially strong 
for Western analysts because the tenure of the 
Brezhnev-Kosygin “regime,” whose passing is now 
anticipated in the near future, coincides roughly 
with an epidemic of youthful alienation, student re- 
volt, and other manifestations of generational cleav- 
age in the industrial West—a once seemingly 
“endless crisis” that peaked in 1968 and has only 
recently shown signs of abatement.? The Soviet 
Union was apparently free of such tensions, al- 
though they did affect Poland, Yugoslavia, and 
Czechoslovakia. But were they, perhaps, smoldering 
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1 For a perceptive recent discussion of these factors and other 
aspects of the succession, see Grey Hodnett, ‘Succession 
Contingencies in the Soviet Union,” Problems of Communism 
(Washington, DC), March-April 1975, pp. 1-21. 

2 A characteristic Western (or American) response to such problems 
(and one that provides evidence of a significant difference between 
the Western and Soviet political cultures) is to organize a widely- 
publicized conference, such as the one in Princeton, N.J., in 
December 1968, which produced The Endless Crisis: A Confrontation 
on America in the Seventies (edited by Francois Duchéne), New 
York, Simon and Schuster, 1970. 


beneath the tranquil surface? If generational chasms 
Open wide everywhere else, why should the USSR, 
despite its impressive apparatus of internal control, 
remain untouched? And if “youth” vs. “age” is not 
the critical confrontation there, is it not still rea- 

onable to surmise that the convictions and ex. 
pectations of the “middle-aged”—the educated. 
“industrial” generation—may differ greatly from 
those of the “gerontocracy” in the Politburo? 

In trying to assess whether generational differen- 
ces exist and, if so, what their political impact is, or 
is likely to be, we should beware of confusing our 
own hopes and expectations with reality, or with 
evidences of what we assume to be reality. This is 
an easy danger to succumb to, especially when we 
have the convenient peg of “generations” ® (for we 

now that one generation must succeed another) 
on which to hang our expectations, and the danger 
should be recognized as such. Perhaps, after all, 
it is not the seeming gap between generations, but 
rather the impregnable solidity of the Soviet system, 
he stability of the Soviet “way of life” as it involves 

asses, elite, and the political process, that is the 
datum—the reality rather than the appearance. At 
east, raising this possibility provides a starting point 
Or posing questions about Soviet “generations” and 

eir relevance to the prospects for political change 
n the USSR. 

These generational questions involve two distinct 
groups. First, there is Soviet “youth,” /.e., the under- 
30 population. Does a broad gap divide it from the 
Brezhnev generation; and if so, what is the gap 
about, and will it make a difference to the future of 
Soviet politics? Second, there is the generation of 
presumptive Politburo “successors,” those no longer 
“young,” but younger than the current leadership. 

0 its members view their current rulers across 
some sort of chasm, and if so, is the nature of the 
thasm such that their succession to power can be 
2xpected to make a difference? 

The question of “youth” can be handled in rela- 
‘ively short order. Western journalists and analysts 
are still inclined, on occasion, to point to the dis- 
satisfaction of Soviet young people with the lack of 
sonsumer goods, to their desire for more rock music, 


iniskirts, blue jeans, etc., as evidences of a gen- | | 


; 


eration gap, and—more important—they view this | 


; 
3 “Generation” is of course, an exceedingly slippery and imprecise 


m. People are born “all the time,” not at intervals convenient 
O mse, 
jor grouping under such terms. It is used here in a very loose se 


. 
ring in mind its deficiencies as well as its familiarity. 
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Bap as the portent of a transformed px 
It is understandable enough that they sho 
pressed by such manifestations of y 

tent. One must gather impressions from someon 
and Soviet young people are much more ready than 
their elders to talk freely to Westerners. However 
the political implications are open to Question, : 
such a gap—between youth who yearn for a certain 
life-style and their parents and political leaders who 
often deplore it—has demonstrably little to do with 
politics. (To paraphrase Andrei Amairik 
with bare knees does not equal socialism 
human face.) 

The fact is that Soviet youth in the mass is less 
differentiated from its elders along critical political 
lines than is its counterpart in the West. The com 
bined machinery of tightly-controlled youth organ 
zations and a traditional, nonpermissive educational! 
System focused on the “adult” concern of prepara 
tion for the world of work, rather than on 
a hiatus between infancy and maturity in which one 
“explores” one’s feelings, beliefs and needs, ha 
had its effect. The social space in which Soviet 
youth might develop its own group 
its own set of political orientations, has been tightly 
circumscribed by that machinery. Also, material 
affluence and a modicum of privacy, which 
been essential to the development of youth cultures 
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Generations and Politics in the USSR 


Left, a group of “modern” Soviet youths sauntering along a Moscow boulevard; right, Leonid Tupichenko, 
member of the Komsomol Committee at Kiev University (seated right), and the secretary of the Committee 


discussing implementation of Committee decisions. 


—Photos by Constantine Manos for Magnum and from Soviet Life via Sovfoto. 


in the West, are still lacking in the USSR. Whatever 
generation gap does exist there, it does not involve 
a politicized “youth culture.” 

Even if such a culture did exist, it could have no 
near-term political effect since it is not from youth’s 
ranks that the successors to today’s “gerontocracy” 
will come. Unlike the US Congress, the mechanisms 
of Soviet government have not yet reached the point 
of welcoming those in their late twenties and early 
thirties to a share of the seats of power. Thus, the 
relevance of the current political convictions of 
Soviet youth, whether they be oppositional (unlikely) 
or conformist-apolitical (more likely), lies only in 
the distant future, by which time those convictions 
may or may not have changed but will certainly no 
longer be the convictions of “youth.” 

More relevant, surely, are questions about those 
who wil/ succeed to power, and what we may expect 
from them as the iron law of the actuary works to 
change the composition of the Politburo in their 
favor. Here, if there is a “gap” which will have a 
marked effect on the conduct of Soviet politics, it 
must, in the author’s view, be of a particular type. 
Certainly we may anticipate gaps—in styles of man- 
agement, in readiness to rely on “technical” exper- 
tise, in propensity to employ Marxism-Leninism as 
a rationalization for actions—that arise from career 
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differences. An older generation whose educational /. 
professional credentials were often attained after 
their potential leadership ability was noted by the 
party and a younger one whose similar credentials 
were their “ticket” of admission into the lower ranks 
of the elite can doubtless be expected to behave 
differently in some cases. But these differences, 
however significant, are not the stuff of which 
political transformations are made. The gap must 
come in the realm of “political culture” itself—in 
that region where questions about the purposes and 
uses of politics are explicitly raised. This being the 
case, it is well now to turn to an examination of 
political culture in the contemporary USSR. 


Soviet Political Culture 


Years ago, one of the pioneering students of po- 
litical culture argued that it was the product of “both 
the collective history of a political system and the 
life histories of the individuals who Currently make 
up the system. . . .”* Considering what those his- 


—_—_—— 


* Lucien W. Pye, “Introduction,” in Lucien W. Pye and Sidney 
Verba, Eds., Political Culture and Political Development, Princeton, 
N.J., Princeton University Press, 1965, p. 8. 


dries have been in the USSR, it is hardly surprising 
that an astute analyst of Soviet affairs quite recently 
Characterized the political culture of the Soviet 
Jnion as “almost unbelievably aberrant and devi- 
t.” * The Soviet political culture is clearly rooted 
in the extraordinary history of Russia over the last 
90 years, portions of which, greater or smaller, have 
shaped the consciousness of both the elites and the 
masses. Without attempting an exhaustive inventory, 
would argue that three major, historically-rooted 
elements characterize the current political culture: 
apoliticality, the conviction of impotence, and 
expectancy. 


_ Apoliticality. \t might seem paradoxical to assert 
that in a society so evidently “politicized,” where 
¢ a wide range of behavior is accorded political 
Significance by the regime, the overwhelming mass 
the population is apolitical. Yet the paradox is 
ly apparent. It is all very well to emphasize the 
heavily politicized content of the educational proc- 
esses and the mass media, to which all Soviet citi- 
zens are exposed. It is, however, a very different 
ing to assert that this exposure results in a 
Doliticized population. If anything, the major effects 
—and probably the main purposes—of official so- 
alization and communications efforts have been 
and are, on the one hand, to assure the public that 
ere are no more major domestic political issues 
(these having all been resolved correctly and im- 
nutably in the course of Soviet history) and, on the 
other, to depoliticize social and economic issues, 
such as housing, incomes policy, environmental 
preservation, and access to education, in order to 
revent discussions of these matters from reaching 
the point where any kind of political change might 
ye entertained, even hypothetically, as a necessary 
Step toward their resolution. If ineeded these have 
been the purposes of the regime's virtual monopoly 
9 education, communications, and extra-familial 
SC ialization, they have been pursued with vigor— 
ind effectiveness—for the more than 40 years since 
Stalin initiated the “second revolution.” 

To say that most Soviet citizens are apolitical is 
mot to say that they are ‘“‘parochials,” as were, no 
dc bt, many of the inhabitants of the Russian Em- 
p 2, to whom the state was little more than a tax- 
gatherer. Today's citizens are quite aware that they 
have a central government (they could scarcely 


$ Robert Conquest, “A New Russia? A New World?,” Foreign Aftairs 
York), April 1975, p. 483. 


escape such awareness); they are oriented toward | 
Se ee 
Oyal to it. But the face of that govern 
ment aS a political mechanism, as an arena in which 
conflicts at high levels are resolved, with conse. 
quences for those citizens, remains vague and 
blurred. Nor do most Soviet citizens, at least to the 
author's knowledge, find this Strange. To them, 
“politics,” insofar as its existence is perceived, is 
the business of the leaders, not of the common folk 
Enough for them to identify with the system and to 
focus their grumblings about the vicissitudes of 
everyday life on the middie- and low-level bureau 
crats (whom they see excoriated with monotonous 
regularity anyway on the pages of Pravda and 
Izvestia).* Notwithstanding all the complaints of 
Agitprop about inadequate ideological training, low 
levels of political consciousness, etc., on the part of 
the masses, the Soviet leadership is probably quite 
satisfied, on balance, that it has such a docile popu 
lation to deal with, presenting little need at the 
moment for the regime to resort to coercion to keep 
it in line. Those who view the complaints of Agitprop 
and ideological specialists about “shortcomings” as 
the tip of an iceberg whose submerged mass con 
tains widespread, smoldering resentment forget 
that, like any bureaucratic organization, Agitprop 
must justify its continued existence, expenditures, 
and personnel demands. The line that, in spite of 
great progress to date, there is yet “more to be 
done” is a conventional way of doing this 
Of course, the threat of coercion also plays a role 
in encouraging apoliticality. If one were to para 
phrase Anthony Downs’ and atternpt to construct an 
“economic theory” of Soviet “post-totalitarianism,” 


* Roy Medvedev, in the revised English-language version of Ne 
treatise on socialist democracy, which came to hand after the Sule 
of this essay was written, makes somewhat sumer ports @0out 
apoliticality (“the majority of the people and @ large pert of re 
intelligentsia are politically passive indifference. of ever & Conec Ouse 
rejection of politics, has become an ingrained nade, a form of 
self-protection”); about the purposes of political soc ah ation a 
conceived by the “dogmatists” ("to assure us that the gerera 
development of the country is proceeding correctly. that Bencealy 
it was always moving in the rigm director) and finally stot Ve 
popular view of the government (“an assumption by Pe commer 
people that those in charge are pursuing @ correct foley 
that the leadership is composed of people best quaifed  mterpreft 
Marxism”). (Regaroing thus last, nowewer, | would scarcely agree 
that the common people's assumptions afoul Imew «adert sleqvety 
in interpreting Marxism are @ mejor component © tre egiimery 
the leadership is accorded) See Roy A. Medvedev, On 2 
Democracy, New York, Alfred A. Knot 1975, po. 172, 197, 28, 


respectively 
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one element would be the costs of political partici- 
pation going beyond the permissible limits pre- 
scribed by the system. In a democracy, citizens may 
remain politically uninvolved because they feel the 
system works tolerably well; or, alternatively, be- 
cause they may calculate that the costs of political 
action to remedy the defects that they perceive are 
too high—in terms of energy, time, money, and 
foregone opportunities for other, nonpolitical grati- 
fications—when balanced against the potential 
benefits to be gained. For citizens in a polity of the 
Soviet type, the costs of engaging in unsponsored 
political activity are high, and they are clear— 
harassment, loss of job, imprisonment—while the 
potential benefits are few and doubtful. The cost- 
benefit calculus is thus much clearer in the East 
than in the West, and it is one that leads many 
citizens of Soviet-type policies to prefer a safe 
apoliticality to a risky political activism. 

(It is precisely this calculus that Solzhenitsyn has 
in mind in his recent writings when he urges people 
to withdraw support from the “official lie.” Addres- 
sing himself to the intelligentsia, he argues that one 
cannot fight for change without costs, on “weekends 
and in our spare time, without giving up our scien- 
tific research institutes.’ Moreover, he warns that 
each citizen wil/ stand alone, “in chilling isolation,” 
at least at the outset; yet he invites his countrymen 
to brave the punishment they will receive for even 
the nonviolent, “spiritual,” but open resistance he 
encourages: 


A society so vicious and polluted . . . can only be 
cured and purified by passing through a spiritual 
filter. And this filter is a terrible one, with holes as 
fine as the eye of a needle, each big enough for only 
one person. And people may pass ... only one at 
a time, by squeezing through. 

By deliberate, voluntary sacrifice.* 


If not utopian, Solzhenitsyn’s exhortation is certainly 
idealistic. It asks much, perhaps too much, of a 
people for whom the consequences of open opposi- 
tion have been only too clear.) 

These observations may throw the particular 
“heresy” of Soviet dissidents into sharper relief. It 
is rooted not so much in opposition as in laying claim 
to participation. To be a dissident is to enter politics 
without a license, to participate without official spon- 
A cat ta a eT ya 

® From ‘'The Smatterers,” in Alexander Solzhenitsyn et al/., From 
Under the Rubble, Boston, Little, Brown, 19753 pwei2. 
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sorship. It is to attempt (as do the writings of the 
Solzhenitsyns, Medvedevs, and Sakharovs) to restore 
“politics” as a weighing of alternatives. This is the 
major crime of the dissenters; their break with the 
apoliticality of the mass political culture. 


The Conviction of Impotence. A different matte 
from “‘apoliticality” is an individual’s socially-condi 
tioned assessment of his own political efficacy. Con 
cerned he may or may not be about politics—but 
if he were concerned, could he have any effect? 
Were he to translate generalized feelings of suppo 
Or opposition into action, would his acts strengthe 
or weaken the system in any way, or are the levers 
of power so far removed from reach as to make suc 
efforts pointless? 

This is a broad question, but the answer, in m 
view, is fairly clear. The Soviet citizen, whether com 
fortable or not with the feeling, experiences a sense 
of his own powerlessness. Though writing in the 
different context of the “Sovietization” of Eastern 
Europe, the Polish émigré writer Juliusz Miero- 
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Soviet dissident Alexandr Solzhenitsyn pictured in 
Moscow on February 3, 1974, just before his ex- 
pulsion from the Soviet Union. 


—Wide World. 
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$zewski captures this point well when he notes that 


the “goal (of Sovietization) is acceptance—not of 
the system (the party does not depend on this) but 
of one’s own impotence.” * And indeed, the whole 
history and experience of the Soviet population could 
scarcely have had any other effect. They have been 
“mobilized” for industrial and agricultural efforts, 
for defense and reconstruction—and always from 
the top, whence their revolution emanated. Though 


sometimes consultative in style (for example, when 


discussions on public issues are conducted in the 
press with “broad representation” of public views), 
Soviet politics has been manipulative and prescrip- 
tive in substance. The great political decisions of 
Soviet history—ranging from Stalin’s commitment 
to the rigors of coercive and rapid modernization, 
through Khrushchev’s denunciation of the Stalin 
cult, to the current leadership’s decision to pursue 
détente—may have been received with pain or 
pleasure by the masses, but they did not emanate 
from any structured participation by the masses in 
determining the course of policy. 

No less able than other peoples to distinguish 
reality from appearance, the Soviet people have 
drawn the proper conclusions from such historical 
examples as to their place in the system. If we accept 
the view of Valery Chalidze that the regime has in 
any case convinced the population at large that it is 
the only possible regime and that, whatever flaws 
it may possess, “‘any other conceivable regime would 
be frightful,” *° then such conclusions may not be 
painful for the majority. For the minority who harbor 
the germs of a “participant” orientation, for the 
“middle class” which has much to gain from legality, 
predictability, and rationality, the conviction that 
they are powerless, that to protest is to beat one’s 
head against a wall, is no doubt agonizing, but it is 
nonetheless a real conviction.” 

What Soviet political culture /acks, in a sense, is 
a citizenry, in the normative sense of a collectivity 
of persons with “participant” orientations toward 


politics adequate to support movement toward what 
Gabriel A. Almond and Sidney Verba have called the 


(Translated by Guy Daniels), New York, Random House, 1974, p. 


“civic culture’—.e., toward democracy. As these 
authors noted, democracies do not rely on partici- 
pants” alone; they require subjects and parochials 


————ES ___ 


°“The Political Thought of Kultura”, in Leopold Tyrmand, Ed., 
Kultura Essays, New York, Free Press, 1970, p. 309. — 

10 To Defend These Rights: Human Rights in the Soviet Union 

11 See Andrei Amairik's remarks on this in “Will the USSR Survive 
Until 1984?” in Survey (London), Autumn, 1969, pp. 54-55. 
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as well, in a viable mix.” But when | 
are in such short Supply as they are today in the 
USSR, the prospects for democracy seem bleak 
indeed—even if a liberalizing regime were to plant 


‘Darticipants” ) 


the appropriate seeds.” The contemporary mass | 


political culture may not require the type of govern. 
ment the USSR now possesses. It could tolerate and 
Support a wider range of authoritarian or totalitarian, 
looser or tighter political structures—but hardly 


Stable democracy. The point is not only that the | 
older Soviet generations have been trained to the | 


garrison disciplines of totalitarianism, but also that 
no generation has been socialized into the disci 
plines of democratic participation." 

Although the general schema formulated by 
Almond and Verba provided a framework for ex- 
amining specifically democratic polities, one element 
of their characterization of a “subject-participant” 
culture is suggestive in the Soviet case: 


Because participant orientations have spread among 


only a part of the population, and because their | 
legitimacy is challenged by the persisting subject | 


subculture and suspended during authoritarian in- 
terludes, the participant-oriented stratum of the 
population cannot become a competent, se/f-confi 
dent, experienced body of citizens.” 


12 The Civic Culture, Princeton, NJ., Princeton University Press 
1963, p. 20 

13 It was evidently in the “participant” sense that the Czech writer 
Ludvik Vaculik understood the word “citizen” when he sad (at the 
Czechoslovak Fourth Writers’ Congress in June 1967): “! Deteve that 
there are no citizens in our country any more.” Yet, a year later 
the “reserves” of the Czechoslovak democratic tradition fed 


reasserted themselves in the Prague Spring. There were cuizens 


they had emerged from hiding. However, the vastly different Waders | 


and history of Soviet Russia would make the “responsiveness ot 


the masses there to democratic-participatory stimu! 
liberalizing regime a matter of some doubt. For @ sumvnary 
Vaculik’s address, see Barbara Wolfe Jancar Crechosiovesia ard ire 
Absolute Monopoly of Power, New York, Praeger, 1971, po. 73-75 
14 Many Soviet dissidents have characterized the mass politcal 
“mind” in their country in terms suggesting thet democr atic 
procedures, if allowed, could not flourish. Nadeznda Marndelstamn 
sees much of the population as “mentality i and observes treat 
no one coud be “normal” after fifty years of Sowet Nistory (hope 
Abandoned, New York, Atheneum, 1974, p 479). Solzhenitsyn, 
his Letter to the Soviet Leaders, New York, Marper and fow, 1974 
p. 52, argues that over the last fifty years “Russia's preparedness 
ventary system, Cows 
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for democracy, for a multiparty parterr 
only have diminished , 
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characterized the Soviet political 
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Many of the Soviet dissidents have a full participant 
orientation, but they are a miniscule part of the 
population. Their demands meet resistance and in- 
comprehension from the persisting “subject” cul- 
ture, shared by rulers and ruled alike. And the 
“authoritarian interlude,” | would argue, extends over 
the whole of Soviet history. 

What is most interesting—and potentially rele- 
vant—here is the connection of Soviet elites, includ- 
ing the “successors,” to the mass political culture. 
As children, young adults, and persons commencing 
their careers, they imbibed that mass culture with 
its reflections of official dogma—i.e., the ‘“demonol- 
ogy” of the encircling capitalist world and the roseate 
picture of a remote Communist future—and with its 
clear indications of penalties awaiting those who 
might aspire to political participation on any but its 
own terms. Their entrance into the “elite” political 
culture involves further socialization—into the uses 
and pleasures, the problems and risks, of power. The 
power they now possess makes them anything but 
impotent. Yet, their intermediate, pre-elite socializa- 
tion—as wielders of derivative power on the lower 
levels of party and state bureaucracies—can 
scarcely have done other than impress upon them 
the endurance, the “immutability” of the Soviet 
polity and its game rules. From such material, one 
does not anticipate the emergence of personalities 
who will transform the political system in any funda- 
mental way. 


Expectancy. This term admittedly lacks precision; 
if anything, it is distinguished mainly by its crudity. 
Yet it connotes an important fact, namely, that 
Soviet citizens, despite their apoliticality and con- 
victions of impotence, are strongly oriented toward 
their polity’s “outputs.” Subjects and not parochials, 
they expect things of the state. And herein lies one 
of the main sources of the stability of the system— 
but also a source of potential danger, for the edge 
of expectancy can cut both ways. 

Delivery of expected output, or delivery of the un- 
expected but welcome good or service, has been as 
critical a part of the Soviet mass experience of gov- 
ernmental performance as the deprivations the 
regime has imposed. The high evaluations placed by 
Soviet citizens on the provision of socialized medical 
care and universal basic education, as well as on the 
career and upward mobility opportunities afforded 
by the expansion of higher education, were major 
stimuli of social support for the regime even in the 
Stalin years, as mass interviewing of the refugees 
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of that era demonstrated.** Largesse is scarcely the 
rationale for governmental provision of such services 
and opportunities: an industrializing regime needs 
to provide them in order to develop, mobilize, and 
maintain a more “modern” population and labor 
force. But the Soviet population, with a historically 
low level of expectancy (or output-orientation), may 
experience them as “goods” freely allocated, to be 
balanced against the rigors and deprivations of a 
totalitarian regime. Chalidze spoke recently to this 
point, blaming the “ideologues” for not informing the 
population that “the payment of pensions or the 
allocation of new apartments is not something for 
which the government should be thanked, but rather 
something that should be viewed as an obligation of 
the government under the Soviet economic sys- 
tem.” ” His criticism is no doubt well-warranted, but 
the critical point here is that the ideologues may and 
probably have succeeded quite well in convincing 
the population that the government is to be thanked 
for such benefits. 

(The relative moderation of Soviet mass expecta- 
tions despite lifelong exposure to utopian rhetoric 
also contributes to stability. Modest but steady im- 
provements in housing, in the availability of con- 
sumer durables, in the provision of food, have ap- 
parently been sufficient to keep the rank and file 
from Minsk and Omsk satisfied with their lot until 
that day when “communism achieved” will banish 


scarcity.” Although, by Western standards, Soviet | 


life is still mean and shabby, one of the greatest 
accomplishments of the regime, as “manager” of 


its subjects’ expectations, has been to insure that § 


Western standards do not become a critical refer- 
ence point.) 

This, however, is only one side of the coin: ex- 
pectancy may also prove a source of weakness. To 
the degree that | am correct in arguing here that 
public expectations are a stable and important part 


of the Soviet mass political culture, they can be ff 


potentially dangerous in the event that they are 


abruptly violated. 

Recent Soviet history provides us with examples 
of these dangers. The violent civil disturbances in 
Novocherkassk in 1962, evoked by sudden rises in 
the cost of foodstuffs the population expected to 
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16 See Alex Inkeles and Raymond A. Bauer, The Soviet Citizen, 
Cambridge, Mass., Harvard University Press, 1961. 

17 Ops ‘cit; py 19% 

18 Paul Hollander deals perceptively with the moderation of mass 
expectations in Soviet and American Society: A Comparison, New York, 
Oxford University Press, 1973, pp. 388 ff. 


Visitors to the Permanent Town-Development Exhi- 
bition in Moscow view plans for the Soviet capital 
in the 1990's. 


—Photo by Imre Benko, for Interfoto MTI via Photoreporters. 


continue receiving at relatively stable prices, is a 
well-known one—and | doubt that any serious stu- 
dent would believe this to have been the only such 
disturbance that has occurred for such reasons. 
Andrei Amalrik underscored precisely these consid- 
erations in his “1984” essay. He argued that work- 
ing-class irritations and discontent, though real, were 
neutralized to a considerable degree by material 
progress, but speculated that a break in that pro- 
gress, “an abrupt slowdown in the growth of pros- 
perity, a halt or a move backwards, would evoke 
such strong outbursts of dissatisfaction, combined 
with violence, as would previously have been im- 
possible.’ 

Other evidence, of a different sort, points to the 
powerful effect of the socialization processes in de- 
veloping a certain level of “expectancy” among 
Soviet citizens. Some Soviet émigré arrivals in 
Israel, it seems, find the adjustment to a life and 
economy with less structured and formalized allo- 
cative mechanisms difficult. Even professionals 
alienated from the Soviet system—artists, doctors, 
eee 

19 Amalrik, /oc. cit., p. 61. 
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scientists, etc.—seem in retrospect to have heer 
“well-adjusted” in the sense that their ennertes ans 
with regard to a guaranteed market for thelr car 
vases and services, guaranteed facilities for thelr 
work, etc., had been met in the USSR «a that the 
found the absence of these advantages in | 
source of difficulty | 
Today, as Western nations face severe economic 
problems and domestic turmoil, the Soviet Unier 


as usual, seems quite stable—no doubt owing. in 
part, to an acceptable performance in meet ng the 
mass expectations of the Soviet people. Yet the 
USSR has no guarantee that it can manage to do so 
indefinitely. If circumstances should reduce its out 
put Capacity, the expectancies built into the political 
Culture, which now support the regime, could we 
turn against it. The risks inherent in building stabil 
ity on capacity to “deliver” reflect the fact that vir 
tually a// the socialist regimes in the Soviet orbit 
albeit in varying degrees—have moved “from utoola 
to pragmatism” as a central legitimating principle 
Their claim on mass loyalties is rooted, now more 
than ever before, in their ability to “deliver the 
goods” within a demand structure that they can seek 
to moderate but cannot transform substantially or 
suppress.”° 

The Soviet political culture has been fashioned 
by history—by the history of the system (the biuve 
print of which is still so much the product of Stalin 
by the life histories of Soviet citizens, and indeed by 
the history of pre-Soviet Tsarist Russia as well. There 
is thus the force of inertia behind it, a tremendous 
inertia which must be taken into account in any 
attempt to anticipate political change in the USSR 
and which should make us wary of speculations 
rely too heavily on an inexorable “logic” of de 
ment of the Soviet system or on the “necessity” 
change due to the difficulty of carrying out coord 
nating and integrative tasks in an increasingly com 
plex USSR. The impact of history, as we see 
political culture it has formed, should not t 
in answering the questions raised at the start at 
“generation gaps.” Some of the answer: 
to the short-term prospects for change are imp 
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may militate for long-term change—in particular, 
the various currents of dissent that have emerged 
in the last ten years and seem to point toward a 
differentiation of the political culture. 


Dissent: Alternative Subcultures 


When the history of the Soviet Union of the 1960's 
and 1970's is written, dissent will figure as a major 
phenomenon. On the other hand, the system’s phe- 
nomenal stability, its failure to crack or to change 
in character under the assaults of the politically 
alienated, will provide an equal amount of grist for 
the historian’s mill. 

Despite the stability of the system, dissent has 
nonetheless demonstrated the rise of differentiated 
political “subcultures” in the USSR, or at least 
shown that the seeds of such subcultures do exist. 
If the concrete manifestations of dissent might have 
been unpredictable, the emergence of the underly- 
ing attitudes could have been foreseen. The manifold 
problems arising from a policy of coordinating the 
relations between the polity and the specialized 
functional sectors of an increasingly complex sys- 
tem—i.e., between apparat and “‘functional elites”— 
in accordance with predominantly command rather 
than exchange criteria”? have worked to alienate 
some of those elites and even to cause them to deny 
the legitimacy of the system. However, a comple- 
mentary phenomenon, pinpointed by Rudolf Tékés 
in a recent essay,”? complicates any projections one 
might make on the basis of this alienation: while the 
regime since the mid-1960’s has lost legitimacy in 
the eyes of many members of functional elites, its 
legitimacy has probably grown for the masses as a 
whole. As suggested above, the main reason for this 
is very likely that the regime has “delivered the 
goods” in material terms, thereby responding to the 
“secularized” criteria of legitimacy by which the 
masses measure governmental performance. 

Dissent, then, has been generally—though not 
totally—an enterprise of the elite. Occupational 
Status, education, and the remnants of a critical 
tradition among the intelligentsia have made the 
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?1 An earlier piece by the author in this journal dealt with the 
relevance of different modes of integration to the potential for 
political dissent. See ‘‘Dissent in a Complex Society: The Soviet Case,”’ 
Problems of Communism, March-April, 1973, pp. 40-52. 

22 See Rudolf L. Tékés, ‘‘Dissent: The Politics for Change in the 
USSR," in Henry W. Morton and Rudolf L. Tokés, Eds., Soviet Politics 
and Society in the 1970’s, New York, Free Press, 1974, p. 8. 

23 These are Tékés’s terms, op. cit. 
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elites—scientific, technical, and creative—the 
logical carriers of “pure” political dissent, that is, 
of dissent which challenges the system as a whole. 


This kind of dissent requires the ability to construct | 


and manipulate abstract ideas, to conceptualize 
political alternatives, to ask basic questions about 
the goals of the policy as well as its methods, 
whether in a “moral absolutist” or an “instrumental- 
pragmatic” framework.” The dissenters’ prescrip- 
tions for change are diverse—ranging from Sakha- 
rov’s advocacy of liberal democracy, through 
Solzhenitsyn’s appeal for a benevolent and depoliti- 
cized authoritarianism (the furthest he deems the 
current leadership capable of going), to Medvedev’s 
return to “true” Leninism—but all represent alterna- 
tive systems, not simply “adjustments” in the polity 
of today. This may even be the case with some of 
the neonationalist, ‘‘Russite” dissent, which supports 
new forms of authoritarian politics as desirable in 
themselves. 


Two points are worth making with regard to the | 


potential of this variety of dissent. First, it involves 
only a small minority of those who belong to func- 
tional elites. The majority are presumably willing to 
accept the micro-level “exchange” 


which exists between themselves and their political 
superiors and which assures them of relative afflu- 
ence and security in return for competent service 
and political quiescence, though it denies them a 
role in setting goals. Second, the issues raised by 
the minority of dissenters seem to have little root in, 
and little resonance with, the concerns of the 


A Muscovite couple proudly carrying home a newly- 
purchased “Rekord-33” black-and-white television 
set. 


—Wide World. 
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asses. Indeed, the absence of a link between the 
elite and the masses is one of the weaknesses of the 
| ‘democratic movement” that have enabled the 
regime to contain it and to be flexible in coping with 
it. The specter of dissident members of the elite 
| helping to generate, and then articulating, active 
| resentments among the masses is one which must 
| at times haunt Soviet leaders, but at present the 
| latter have little reason to worry about so improb- 
able a development.” 
| Very different from “programmatic” political 
| dissent, with its alternatives to the current system, 
}are the national-ethnic and religious forms of dis- 
| sent. The issues that these kinds of dissent raise do 
“concern members of the Soviet masses. At the 
| mass level, “rights” such as the right to worship, to 
speak a given language, to keep one’s identification 
}with a given group, to live in one’s own “home” 
within Soviet borders, mean more than the right to 
choose between electoral candidates; they are more 
| than “abstractions” that concern the intelligentsia 
alone. Here, there is a commonality of concern that 
links dissident elites and the masses in a common 
-enterprise—the protection and advancement of na- 
‘tional and religious identity. But such demands 
differ from those of the primarily “political” dis- 
‘senters in that they cou/d for the most part be 
accommodated without major change in Soviet po- 
|| litical structures, although they wou/d imply changes 
‘in the substance of politics. In the ethnic and re- 
ligious spheres, what the dissenters are demanding, 
essentially, are immunities, not from Soviet law as 
‘| it is written, but from the systematic violation of 
legal guarantees that has been an operative princi- 
ple of the system in action. 
| _ It is an interesting irony that the rise of dissident 
political subcultures around issues of ethnicity and 
religion is, to a significant degree, the product of 
Soviet mobilizational successes over the past fifty 
‘years. Soviet modernization, as manifested particu- 
arly in economic development, in the extension of 
‘universal basic education and literacy, even in the 
development of the state administrative network 
itself, has moved the non-Russian nationalities far 
from their predominantly “parochial” political cul- 
a a a 
24 Barghoorn (Politics . . ., pp. 60-61) sees such potential dissident 
elite-mass linkage as a matter of concern, albeit remote, for the 
“regime. And indeed, such “unorthodox” tactics as stuffing Moscow 
mailboxes with samizdat appeals to “workers” to consider their 
distinctly underprivileged economic situation may be conducive to 
Politburo nightmares. But, as Chalidze (op. cit., p. 170) indicates, 
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; people have learned their lesson well and are as likely as not to turn 
over such unauthorized material to the KGB. 
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ture of Tsarist times. Among the ethnic masses 
there has developed a Subject culture in which they 
are concerned with government “Outputs,” and at 
the same time at least the germs of a participant 


Culture have been planted among the ethnic elites 


Could peasant iliterates “mobilize” in the way the | 


Crimean Tatars have done? Similarly, could tradi- 
tional agrarian populations, Russian or non-Russian, 
Organize the networks of communication and action 
in defense of religious identity that groups ranging 
from the Evangelical-Baptists to the Lithuanian 
Catholics have? The answer is Clearly negative. But 
the process of modernization has distributed to na- 
tional and religious groups, elite and mass alike. a 


modicum of resources for initiating unconventional | 


political action. These resources, diffused and fim. 
ited as they are, can hardly be compared to the 


centralized coercive resources at the disposal of the | 
regime, but they are more than nothing. They have | 


enabled mixed populations of elite and masses to 
develop a shared political language and conscious- 


ness around certain issues of joint interest; to break, | 


at least partially, with the apoliticality and feelings 
of impotence of the dominant political culture; and 
to assert expectations not officially “legitimized.” 
They, like the dissidents whose focus is on the 
broader issues of political structure, have contrib 
uted to the restoration of “politics” in the USSR 


Present and Future 


The past decade has witnessed change in the 


internal landscape of Soviet political life, change | 


that has emerged, not because of, but despite the 
regime’s preferences. Manifested in ways ranging 
from nonviolent demonstrations on Pushkin Square 
to the creation of the now rich literature of dissent 
it amounts to an open assumption by a smal! Dut 
committed stratum of people of a “participant” 
orientation toward politics. In no sense, however 
has this change been legitimized and incorporated 
into the system. The boundaries of the system Nave 
remained stable despite the change in the land- 
scape; dissent has been contained, though not rooted 


out.” 
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25 Despite the “tightening of the screws on deedents over re 
past two years, tne outfiow of sarnwidael nas apparently rot ebeted 

nor has the earlier suppression of the “Crvorucite of Current Events 
proved permanent. See Albert Botter, “Serwecet awe oy 
1974,” Radio Liberty, Dispatch (Munich), 342/74, Oct. £5, +7 . 
“Samizdat Review for Autumn 1974,” Rado \terty, *esearch 
(Munich), 49/75, Jan 30, 1975 
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Various analyses during the same decade have 
offered differing diagnoses of the Soviet system’s 
health. These have ranged from prescriptions that 
the system must change its ways or die’® to con- 
clusions that, afflicted though it undoubtedly is by 
various maladies to which any complex system may 
be subject, it still “works” effectively enough to rule 
out any diagnosis of terminal illness.?”? Certainly, 
there have been grounds for both kinds of diagnoses, 
but more, it seems, for the latter. On balance, the 
Soviet Union has weathered the past decade rather 
well. Economic reform has been very modest by East 
European standards, and economic problems persist; 
but the economy has survived, even with a much 
smaller influx of Western technology and investment 
than the regime has eagerly sought. The relationship 
between the polity and the specialized functional 
sectors of society has changed little, if at all, but no 
evidence of consequent instability has yet emerged. 
In the international arena, the USSR has been the 
beneficiary of a certain amount of luck, but it has 
also drawn on its own resources to maximize its 
advantages. Almost a decade has now passed since 
some Western analysts saw the alternatives the sys- 
tem faced as transformation or degeneration. It has 
faced them and has done neither—and it has sur- 
vived. 

Thus, it would appear that those who expect 
striking changes from the inevitable succession 
process will be disappointed. Yet it is often hard to 
temper rhetoric and expectations with recognition 
of current realities: one analyst suggests that 
changes to come in the Politburo will be “sweeping 
and important,” but several lines later, in discussing 
differences in the “formative political experiences” 
of the current leaders and their presumptive suc- 
cessors, he finds “‘no strong grounds for believing 
that they are of major significance.” 7° In my own 
view, any likely newcomers to the Politburo in the 
next few years have already been sufficiently exposed 
to the mass and elite variants of the political culture 
to guarantee that they will resemble their seniors. 
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26 This was the general thrust of many of the pieces on the 
Soviet future published in this journal from 1966 through 1968 
and collected in Zbigniew Brzezinski, Ed., Dilemmas of Change in 
Soviet Politics, New York, Columbia University Press, 1969. 

27 The writings of Jerry Hough, especially, point up the adaptiveness 
and stability of the system. See “The Soviet System: Petrification 
or Pluralism?" Problems of Communism March-April, 1972, pp. 
25-45; and The Soviet Prefects: The Local Party Organs in Industrial 
Decision-Making, Cambridge, Mass., Harvard University Press, 1969. 

28 See Terry McNeill, “Some Reflections on the Soviet Political 
Leadership,” Radio Liberty, Dispatch, 299/74, Sept. 20, 1974, p. 17. 
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It is, after all, the only political culture they know, 
and given their ages, they began learning it in the 
Stalin era, have witnessed its durability in the 
Khrushchev years, and seen it support the regime 
since 1964. 

The extreme centralization of power in the Soviet 
system—a fact inexplicably overlooked by many 
whose reading of “popular” moods leads them to 
expect change—provides an additional guarantee of 
continuity. Even if we had strong evidence of “gen- 
erational” fissures in the mass political culture, there 
is no reason to assume that Politburo (and Central 
Committee) recruitment policies must reflect them. 
The regime does not engage in random sampling to 
seek its successors. Those successors are the sur- 
vivors of a process spanning their prior party-state 
Careers, during which those noted by their seniors 
for incompetence, failures, or manifestations of 
heterodox ideas and “instability” have gradually been 
sifted out. The survivors are consequently all the 
more likely to lack such “negative” characteristics 
and to be more like their superiors than not. More- 
over, until those superiors themselves move on, they 
can still demote and remove their presumptive suc- 
cessors. They retain the power to do so, and they 
will use that power. 

There is still a further reason for being chary of 
placing undue importance on generational differ- 
ences in the context of the political succession. 
“Leaders” are by definition atypical, unrepresenta- 
tive of the age groups from which they are drawn. 
This is so in the Soviet Union as well as elsewhere, 
and there is no reason to assume that it will change. 
(Many Western scholars have by now spent sub- 
Stantial periods in the USSR, especially in univer- 
sities. Possibly one can read the Soviet future there, 
but it is not written on the faces of the “typical” 
students with whom one may have a good deal of 
contact, but rather on those of the Komsomol 
activists, with whom one has rather less contact 
overall.) 

On balance, then, the Politburo of 1980 or there- 
abouts should resemble in its dynamics—both in the 
“united” face it presents to the world and in the 
bureaucratic log-rolling, interest brokerage, and in- 
fighting it hides—the Politburo of 1975. This is not 
to say that a “1980-model” Politburo will not intro- 
duce important changes in various policies, but only 
to suggest that it will “operate” in much the same 
manner as its predecessor has, combining incremen- 
talism and sudden changes in unequal proportions. 
“Liberalization” or “tightening” in domestic life are 


| 
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alternative possibilities, as are movements “back- 
ward” or “forward” on a number of economic issues; 
yet, whatever turn decisions on policy issues may 
take, there seems little warrant to expect that they 
will be reached more openly, or be based on broader 
“consultative” practices, than has been the case in 
the last few years. 

A new Politburo will inherit the advantage of a 
mass political culture which has found regime de- 
mands tolerable, and output satisfactory, in the post- 
1953 period. Whoever the main “personalities” may 
be (a matter of speculation, which | leave to others), 
they will likely maintain a firm grip on the monopoly 
of power in the face of potential domestic chal- 
_lengers. If events on the global scale do not disturb 
military security and economic performance, the 
‘Successors should manage to continue “delivering” 
in accord with mass expectancies as in the recent 
past, and their legitimacy, secularized as it may be, 
will remain secure. If, on the other hand, a military 
conflict with China should develop and be prolonged 
to the point of excessive strain on economic and hu- 
man resources (despite the popular support such 
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a “defensive” war would initially engender 
change in the Middle East situation <h 
large-scale involvement of 


or ita 


Ould lead to a 


troops and muaterle 
abroad, “history” is likely to reassert itself, posing 
Critical questions about the viability of the system 


under stress. 

Then, aspects of the political culture which have 
been sources of stability could work nstead to 
weaken the system. A regime which rests on the 
apolitically of the masses in “good” times cannot be 
sure of the continuing support of apolitical masses 
in bad times. A regime secure by virtue of convic 
tions of political impotence on the part of the masses 
cannot be confident of security if its coercive re 
sources, which in the final anlysis insure that impo 
tence, are overstretched to deal with foreign ene 
mies. And a regime which has, for all its ideological 
rhetoric, gained support largely through a thoroughly 
“secular” satisfaction of the everyday expectations 
of most of its subjects, can lose such support should 
the expectations grow to the point where they could 
no longer be met. 
LS OT 


The Problem of Nationality 


EDITORS’ NOTE: A number of Communist parties have come to power in states with 
ethnically diverse populations and substantial histories of nationality conflicts. While the intensity 


and dimensions of the problems that this situation has presented have varied from country to 
country, the situation’s very existence has created a complex of issues and concerns common to 
all the states involved. ~ 

The following articles address themselves to two different aspects of the nationality question 
in two distinct cultural contexts. Mr. Vardys examines the impact of economic development 
and the social changes accompanying it on national identification and nationalism in the Baltic 
republics of the USSR. Ms. Dreyer looks at the changing character of governmental policy 
toward the minorities in the People’s Republic of China since 1949, with an eye to assessing 
Communist claims that the socialist system affords a better framework for solving nationality 
problems than does a non-Communist system. 


Modernization and Baltic Nationalism 


By V. Stanley Vardys 


ocialists and liberals, both children of the early | faster” until presumably they would disappear alto- 
industrial revolution, have traditionally be- | gether. However, this has not happened. Even in the 
lieved that the emergence of modern indus- | Communist-ruled Soviet Union, as Richard Pipes 
trial societies would serve to soften national differ- recently noted, nationalism failed “to dissolve in the 
ences and antagonisms.* In The Communist Mani- | acid bath of modernity.” * Instead, socialist systems, 
festo, Marx and Engels further predicted that the | like their Capitalist counterparts, are now experi- 
eventual achievement of supremacy by the prole- | encing difficulties caused by a new upsurge of 
tariat would cause these differences to “vanish still | nationalist tendencies. 

* Owing to the unavailability of types with certain diacritical Vegna tS ie petit ates) Cusine! 
marks, these marks have been omitted from names and development reduces the importance of nationality 
transliterations of foreign words in this article—Eds. and undermines nationalism persists in both East 

and West. Some Western scholars hold that mod- 


; $k ernization, broadly understood as complex social 
Mr. Vardys is Professor of Political Science and Chair- change triggered off by industrialization and largely 


man of the Russian Studies Committee at the Uni- | determined by its effects, not only diminishes the 
versity of Oklahoma. A Lithuanian by birth, he is the | verve of nationalist convictions but even furthers the 
author of Lithuania under the Soviets: Portrait of a 
Nation, 1940-65, 1965, and has written numerous 

: : - . A a 1 Richard Pipes, ‘‘Introduction: The Nationality Problem,” in Zev 
articles for scholarly journals on Soviet nationalities Katz et a/., Eds., Handbook of Major Soviet Nationalities, Riverside, 
policy. N.Y., The Free Press, 1975 p. 3. 
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assimilation of nationalities with one another.’ Soviet 
theorists, of course, interpret modernization in | th 
5 OF ' € most visceral of which | 

arxist-Leninist terms, seeing it as a process of preservation. es ce 
‘sc ial change guided by the Communist party’; for Something further also needs to be said about | 
them—to paraphrase Lenin—social change itself | Soviet perceptions of social change, primarily as they 
' eans modernization plus Soviet power. This view | relate to the impact of modernization on the devel 
tends to make them even more strongly committed mee 


‘t : ment and interaction of the USSR's diverse nationall- 
‘te the proposition that modernization undermines | ties. Soviet theorists hold that any social change is 


) 
nationalism. Unhiactive! tes | 
; ; governed by “objective” conditions and influenced | 
_ The purpose of this essay is to examine develop- | by “subjective” actions. In the Soviet Union they | 

; 


and promotion of the interests of ethnic collectivity, | 


ents in the Baltic Republics of the USSR to de- | maintain, the “objective” conditions for change are 
termine whether Soviet modernization has in fact | created by the centrally-planned development of an | 
diminished the sense of national identification and | integrated economy which stresses industrialization, 
Manifestations of nationalist attitudes among the | urbanization, interdependence, and a demographic 
Estonians, Latvians, and Lithuanians living in their | mingling of nationalities, and which, in the Soviet 
respective republics and, furthermore, whether or | view, has eliminated social classes and created 
not it has tended to promote assimilation of these | political equality and economic welfare. “Subjective” 
National groups with other Soviet nationalities, par- | actions consist of the concrete nationality policies of 
ticularly the Russians, who constitute the dominant | the Soviet rulers. Since the phenomenon of national- 
(pnd ruling majority of the country. ity is considered primarily social in nature, Le. is 

determined by social forces and the social enviror- 
ment in general, it is expected that the objective 
conditions, in conjunction with proper Communist 
guidance and manipulation, will transform nationall- 
ties and nationality relations. Or, as the Soviet author 
of a sociological study of “internationalism” in the 
Baltic republics expressed it, economic life deter- 
mines “the mental lives” of nations. 

Soviet theory further holds that nationalities 
change through a dialectical process of flourishing 
(rastsvet) on the one hand and rapprochement 
(sblizhenie) on the other. Since “flourishing” is not 
considered possible without the inputs of the various 
nationalities, the flourishing itself leads to rap 
prochement. Therefore, notwithstanding the prog: 
ress made by nationalities in developing their own 
specific cultures, these nationalities become more 
alike—they “internationalize” and develop “common 
features of culture.” As a result, “a new historic 
entity of men—the Soviet people” emerges, and 4 
greater unity and homogenity of nations develops, 
producing what |. M. Kislytsin has called “a gradual 
ethnic merger.”* In other words, the process of 


SS 


Preliminary Considerations 


_ Before tackling these questions, however, it is 
necessary, for reasons of conceptual clarity to define 
certain terms as used in this paper. “Nationality” or 
“national identity’ means both an awareness of 
ethnic particularity and communication in an ethnic 
community. Basically, the essence of nationhood 
must be sought in communication: a nation emerges 
when conscious communication in an ethnic col- 
lectivity develops, and the key to determining the 
‘mature and extent of changes in national identifica- 
tion is to be found in changes in national communi- 
cation. Since the native language is the primary and 
/most perfect medium of this communication, it is 
the single most important determinant of nationality. 
While other instrumentalities of communication play 
@ part, none affects the mode of life of a community 
as does the language. “Nationalism,” on the other 
hand, connotes a conscious or instinctive defense 
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t 2 See, e.g., Kar! W. Deutsch, “Social Mobilization and Political 

| Development,” The American Political Science Review (Menasha), 
September 1961, p. 494; also the same author's Nationalism and 


| Social Communication, 2nd ed., Cambridge, Mass., MIT Press, 1966, 


Pp. 156-63. 
3 See, e.g., A. |. Kholmogorov, /nternatsiona/nye cherty sovetskikn 
tsii—na materialakh konkretnosotsiologicheskikn issiedovanii v 
: ibaltike (international Aspects of Soviet Nations—{Based] on 
Mat is of Concrete Sociological Research in the Baltic Area), 
: oscow, Mys!, 1970, tr. in Soviet Sociology (White Plains, N.Y.), 
“Winter-Spring 1972-73, Summer 1973, and Fall 1973. 
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4 Kholmogoroy, foc. cit, Winter Spring 1972-73, 9. 20 : 
$ See his Voprosy teorl / praatias federativnove strovtersive sorvl@ 

SSR (Questions of the Theory and Practice of ine Federative Structure 

of the USSR), Perm, Permsan gosudar stvenny" uriverstet, 1969 

p. 172. On the concept of a “new historical entity of men, oe 

Genera! Secretary L. ' Breznnew's speech at ire 24un Party Congress 

Pravda (Moscow), March 31, 1971.9 6 ae t éucrermo 
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Modernization and Baltic Nationalism 


flourishing is viewed as ultimately resulting in 
assimilation. In 1972 Mikhail Kulichenko, a collabo- 
rator (sotrudnik) of the authoritative Academy of 
Social Sciences of the Communist Party’s Central 
Committee, argued that the historical tendency of 
national development in the Soviet Union as well as 
in the world is not one of national diversification, 
but its exact opposite, assimilation. Soviet na- 
tionality policy rests on this interpretation of social 
and historical development. If this interpretation is 
incorrect, the process of “national consolidation,” 
as many Soviet writers refer to assimilation,’ is 
bound to be a failure, and with it the practice of 
Soviet nation-building itself. 

The assimilation that the Soviet leadership cur- 
rently promotes is gradual and partial, and it is now 
in the stage of rapprochement, which in the view 
of some precedes, and in the view of others overlaps 
with, merger. Rapprochement is promoted through 
“internationalization.” As A. I. Kholmogorov defines 
it, internationalization involves the ethnic mixing of 
the population; the development of bilingualism and 
the adoption by members of non-Russian nationali- 
ties of Russian as their native language; the forma- 
tion of ethnically mixed marriages, personal friend- 
ships, and work forces in enterprises; the develop- 
ment among non-Russian nationalities of an identifi- 
cation with Russian culture and even a rejection of 
religion in favor of atheism.* As Currently pursued, 
however, assimilation is not identical with Russifica- 
tion. It is expected that members of nationalities 
living away from their native territory or of smaller 
nationalities will merge with the dominant local 
nationality, which may be not Russian but possibly 
Baltic or Caucasian. Once the smaller national 
groups disappear, however, the larger nationalities 
are expected ultimately to assimilate with the 
Russians through the approved common linguistic 
medium, namely, the Russian language. While all 
Soviet theorists agree on this ultimate result, they 
differ concerning the timetable and the type of ‘“‘sub- 

® Kulichenko, op. cit., p. 360. 

7See D. L. Zlatopolsky, SSSR—federativnoe gosudarstvo (The 
USSR—a Federative State), Moscow, Izdatelstvo Moskovskovo 
universiteta, 1967, pp. 305 ff. 

® Kholmogorov, /oc. cit., Winter-Spring 1972-73, pp. 270 ff. 

* See Kislytsin, op. cit., pp. 118-20; P. G. Semenov, “The Program 
of the CPSU for the Development of Soviet National-State Relations,” 
Sovetskoe gosudarstvo i pravo (Moscow), No. 12, 1961, p. 25, and 
“Nations and National Statehood in the USSR,” Voprosy istorii 
(Moscow), No. 7, 1966, p. 81; also, A. |. Lepeshkin, ‘Some Problems 
of the Leninist Theory of Soviet Federalism in the Light of the New 


CPSU Program,” Sovetskoe gosudarstvo i pravo, No. 5, 1963, pp. 
60-70. 
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jective” actions needed to further the merging of 
nationalities. Some consider that assimilation has 
already progressed sufficiently to enable the Soviet 
Union to scrap federalism.’ Others, characteristically 
coming from a smaller nationality, would like to put 
off assimilation indefinitely. In Estonia, for example, 
One author predicted that the assimilation of 
Estonians would take 300 years.?° 


Historical Perspective 
eee Se 

As we turn from these preliminary theoretical con- 
siderations to an examination of the development of | 
the Baltic nationalities under Soviet rule, it is essen- 
tial to place that development in proper perspective 
by summarizing briefly the economic and social 
history of the Lithuanian, Latvian, and Estonian na- 
tions prior to their forcible incorporation into the 
Soviet Union in 1940. This is particularly important 
because, as Leonid Brezhnev himself pointed out in 
a speech commemorating the 50th anniversary of 
Soviet federalism, the Baltic republics were hardly 
“backward provinces” when they became part of the 
USorks 

The experiences of the three Baltic nations con- 
verged only in our century, primarily after 1918, 
when they successfully fought off Soviet Russia and 
became independent states. Prior to 1918, their indi- 
vidual courses of development had differed consid- 
erably despite the fact that all three had been parts 
of the Tsarist Empire. Estonia and Latvia had been 
won by Tsar Peter in 1710, and Lithuania had been 
annexed by Russia in 1795 (the year of the last par- 
tition of Poland, with which the medieval Lithuanian 
State had been in union since the end of the 14th 
century). Although under Russian rule for the long- 
est time, the Estonians and Latvians had actually 
been governed by the Baltic Germans, who had 
conquered and settled in those provinces in the 13th 
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10 Sovetskaia Estoniia (Tallinn), Feb. 26, 1971. 

11L. |. Brezhnev, The Fiftieth Anniversary of the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics, Moscow, Novosti Press Agency, 1972, p. 25. 
On the development of the Baltic states during independence, see 
Georg von Rauch, The Baltic States: The Years of Independence, 
1917-40, Berkeley and Los Angeles, University of California Press, 
1974, and Royal Institute of International Affairs, The Baltic States, 
London, Oxford University Press, 1938. On individual countries, 
see V. Raud, Estonia: A Reference Book, New York, The Nordic 
Press, 1953; J. Rutkis, Ed., Latvia: Country and People, Stockholm, 
Latvian National Foundation, 1967; and Anicetas Simutis, The 
Economic Reconstruction of Lithuania After 1918, New York, Columbia 
University Press, 1942. Soviet authors have not yet published a 
comprehensive treatment of the period of Baltic independence. 


tentury and had brought with them Germanic cul- 
tural influences and Protestantism. On the eve of 
independence, Estonia and Latvia (then divided into 
three gubernias) constituted the most progressive 
d economically developed parts of the Tsarist 
pire. Already in 1897, Latvia had 150,000 indus- 
ial workers,” and by 1913 about 38 percent of the 
ulation lived in cities,” giving the Latvian prov- 
the highest level of urbanization in Russia. 
' ile only 19 percent of the Estonian population 
was urban in 1913," this area, too, was already ex- 
periencing sustained industrial growth. Industries 
constructed between the 1880's and World War | 
in the Baltic provinces included textiles, paper, pulp, 
glass, shipbuilding, electric motors, metallurgy, ma- 
chine construction, and railroad cars and equipment. 
Two well-known university-level schools established 
the ruling Swedes and Germans trained profes- 
sionals for the provinces and beyond, and the over- 
all rate of literacy in 1897 was 95 percent for 
Estonia and 92 percent for Latvia—both far above 
St. Petersburg’s 62 percent level.’® 

World War | and revolution left the fledgling 
Estonian and Latvian states with half-ruined or dis- 
mantied industries, and the Russian markets which 
these industries had served before 1913 were now 
closed to Baltic producers altogether. The successor 
States thus had to rebuild and reorganize their indus- 
trial plants, and in doing so they successfully diversi- 
fied production, dropped enterprises that had served 
‘the Russian hinterlands, and developed new 
branches of industry, agriculture, and food proc- 
essing.”* In Estonia, industrial production steadily 
increased until, by 1940, it exceeded 1913 output 
by 30 percent—an increase reflected in the parallel 
growth of the urban proportion of total population 
over the same period to 34 percent. Latvia's per- 
formance was less impressive. According to Soviet 
data, Latvian production over the same period recov- 
ered only to a level approximating prewar output.” 
_ Lithuania’s developmental experience was dif- 
ferent. Having been dominated for centuries by 
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12 Arnolds Spekke, History of Latvia, Stockholm, M. Goppers, 1975, 
. 308. 
_ 43 Narodnoe khoziaistvo SSSR v 1970 g. (USSR National Economy 
in 1970—henceforth cited as Nar. khoz. 1970), Moscow, Statistika, 
1971, “ Wige be 
44 Ibid. 
181. M. Bogdanov, Gramotnost i obrazovanie v dorevoliutsronnoy 
‘ossii i v SSSR (Literacy and Education in Prerevolutionary Russia 
in the USSR), Moscow, Statistika, 1964, pp. 61 and 59. 
16 Royal Institute of International Affairs, op. cit., p. 105. 
17 Nar. khoz. 1970, pp. 138, 10-11. 


Poland and having retained Catholicism, Lithuania 


was considered disloyal and intentionally kept back 
ward by the Tsars, who even denied it its proper 
name." In 1913, the industrial labor force in the 
territory inherited by the independent Lithuanian 
State after World War | consisted of Only some 7,000 
workers—one-third of that number in the two exist 
ing metal and machine-tool factories and the rest 
divided among small enterprises, of which leather 
processing was the most important.” Starting from 


| 
| 


this abysmally low base, Lithuanian industrial pro- | 
duction registered sharp percentage gains in the | 


interwar period, even though the growth in absolute 
terms was modest. Industrialization in independent 
Lithuania was hampered by the world depression, 
but even so, the rate of growth of industrial output 


for the years 1934-38 was almost the same as that | 


of the Soviet Union.” By Soviet estimate, Lithuania's | 


industrial production in 1940 was 260 percent of 


1913 output. This increase in industrial activity | 


as well as the related expansion of trade and com- 


merce slowly moved population to the cities, the | 


urban proportion of the population increasing from 
13 percent in 1913 to 23 percent in 1939." How. 
ever, with only a limited capacity to industrialize, 
Lithuania concentrated more on agriculture and de 
veloped important dairy, livestock, and food-proc 
essing industries. The primary market for exports of 
such products was Germany, but when relations 
between Hitler’s Third Reich and Lithuania became 
strained, Great Britain became the main importer of 
Lithuania’s agricultural products.” 

Lithuania’s educational development had been 
especially neglected under the Tsars. Following the 
insurrection of 1863 in Poland, Lithuania, and White 
Russia, the Tsarist government outlawed Lithuanian 
language schools and all Lithuanian publications 
in Latin print. However, clandestine educational 
efforts, first organized by Catholic Bishop Motiejus 
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1913 1940 9/3 1913 


Estonia 130 4300 
Latvia 100 90 3100 
Lithuania 100 260 10200 


USSR average | 100 770 11300 


21934 data for Latvia and Estonia; 1936 for Lithuania. 


n.a. indicates data not available. 


Valancius (1801-1875) and continued by the na- 
tionally conscious part of the clergy and liberal 
middle-class intelligentsia, fostered a rise in literacy 
that by 1897 brought Lithuania’s literacy rate up to 
54 percent as compared to the 49-percent rate 
registered in the Moscow guberniia.”* It was only 
after achievement of independence in 1918, that 
Lithuania could set itself to the task of establishing 
a comprehensive system of public education, almost 
literally from the ground up. As of the school year 
1939-40, Lithuania had in operation a university, 
six academic colleges, 102 secondary schools, 
scores of special schools, and over 2,700 primary 
schools—no mean achievement.” 

Although generalizations are frequently risky, the 
record outlined above suggests that the Baltic 
States had achieved moderate levels of economic 
and social development prior to 1940. While the 
Soviet Union after 1928 industrialized at a greater 
speed (and at an incomparably greater human cost), 
the Baltic republics on their own managed to attain 
a fair degree of industrial development. Moreover, 
Baltic agriculture, invigorated by progressive land 
reforms of the 1920's, performed much better than 
Soviet agriculture, and the Standard of living was 
higher than in Stalin’s Russia. In 1938, the average 
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23 Bogdanov, op. cit., pp. 59-61. 

4 Lietuvos statistikos metrastis 1939 m. (Lithuanian Statistical 
Yearbook, 1939), Vilnius, Centralinis Statistikos Biuras, [1940], Vol. 
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25 Based on data compiled by Alfred Bilmanis (op. cit., pp. 217-18) 
from Leonard E. Hubbard, Soviet Trade and Distribution, London, 
Macmillan & Co., 1938, from yearbooks of labor statistics and 
comparisons of food costs by the International Labor Organization, 
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1940 


Table 1: Some Indicators of Modernization in the Baltic Republics 
Growth of industrial Urban Industrial workers Students in 
production population (percent of gainfully higher education 
(1913 = 100) (percent of total) employed pop.) (no. per 10,000 pop.) 


1974 1940 1973 


Prewar? 1970° 


153 
52 TAS 
182 
41 186 


b’ For comparability, data include both “industry” and “construction” categories in 1970 census. 


SOURCES: Narodnoe khoziaistvo SSSR v 1970 g. (USSR National Economy in 1970), Moscow, Statistika, 1971, pp. 10-11, Narodnoe khoziaistvo 
SSSR v 1973 g., 1974, pp. 10-11, 212, 717; /togi vsesoiuznoi perepisi naseleniia 1970 goda (Results of the 1970 All-Union Population Census), 
Vol. 6, Moscow, Statistika, 1973, pp. 8-9, 14, 93, 111, 156, 245-50, 358-62, 382-87, 436-41. Prewar industrial labor force figures are from Royal 
Institute of International Affairs, The Baltic States, London, Oxford University Press, 1938, p. 190. Slightly differing figures are provided for Latvia 
and Estonia in Alfred Bilmanis, Latvia as an Independent State, Washington, DC, Latvian Legation, 1947, pp. 218, 389. 


worker in each of the three Baltic states received 
considerably higher real wages than his counterpart 
in the USSR.* The figure for Lithuania—as would 
continue to be the case under Soviet rule—was a 
notch below that for that nation’s northern neighbors. 
In part because of these pre-1940 achievements, 
popular memories of the independence period have 
not only survived in the Baltic republics but also 
have been glamorized and romanticized, especially 
by a younger generation which never actually ex- 
perienced that independence. These memories exert 
a strong influence on current Baltic attitudes for a 
variety of reasons, but primarily because they recall 
the historically-proven viability of an alternative 
non-Soviet and self-determined national existence. 


Soviet Industrialization and Its Effects 
cee lee ea 


Stalin took over the Baltic states in the summer 
of 1940, but Soviet rule was interrupted by the 
German attack of June 1941. Baltic industrial plant 
suffered considerable destruction during the hos- 
tilities; however, by the end of the postwar decade 
it had been reconstructed, and industrial production 
had already surpassed prewar levels. 


—————— 


and from statistical publications of individual countries. According 
to Bilmanis, in 1938 the Soviet worker needed to labor for 10.63 
weeks to buy a man’s suit, while the Estonian worker needed 1.75 
weeks, the Latvian 1.82, and the Lithuanian 3.01 (in Poland the 
figure was 2.38 weeks, and in Finland 2.08). A week’s work earned 
the average worker in the USSR 4.34 kg. of meat, in Lithuania 
30.00 kg., in Latvia 27.00 kg., in Estonia 31.00 kg, in Poland 18.90 
kg., and in Finland 34.57 kg. 


velopment in Estonia and Latvia, which even in 
Tsarist times had accounted for a substantial part 
of the Russian Empire’s industrial Capacity. After 
Stalin’s death, Lithuania, too, received attention, 
and in the 1960's Lithuania's industrial growth rate 
exceeded those of Estonia and Latvia (at least in 
part because the republic’s take-off level was lower 
to begin with). Soviet statistics (see Table 1) show 
that by 1973, Estonian and Latvian industrial pro- 
duction had increased to some 33 times 1940 levels, 
while that of Lithuania had grown to 39 times the 
level of 1940. Generally, the rate of industrial growth 
in the Baltic republics was higher than the Soviet 
average during most of the postwar period. In 1972, 
the share of industry (more specifically, “industry” 
plus “construction’”) in gross social product was 
73.1 percent for Estonia, 73.4 percent for Latvia, 
and 65.6 percent for Lithuania. The share of agri- 
culture, by contrast, had fallen to 17.3 percent 
for Estonia, 16.9 percent for Latvia and 25.9 percent 
for Lithuania.’* 

This rapid industrial development had profound 
social and economic consequences. First, as Table 
1 indicates, there was a rapid acceleration of 
urbanization. The share of urban population in the 
total population of Estonia rose an average of 0.97 
percent a year from 1940 to 1974; in Latvia, the 
annual rise was 0.88 percent; and in Lithuania, 0.94 
percent. Estonia and Latvia now have the highest 
Proportions of urban population of any of the re- 
publics comprising the USSR, and there are only a 
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The Lenin Oil-Shale Refining Works in Kohtla-Yarva, one evidence of the indust 
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At first, Moscow vigorously pushed industrial de- 


| 2 greater urban density. Lithuania <till 
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very few special reg 
the proportion of urban population for the w 
USSR, but its urban share has bee 
Slightly over 1 percent a year since 1956 
A second important result of industr 
ment in the Baltic republics has beer a st 
in the proportion of industrial workers ; 
labor force and a concomitant decrease in the pro 
portion of farming population. As Table l indicates 
the industrial labor force in 1970 tie the? j 
ber of workers in “industry” and in “construct 
as counted in the 1970 census) represented a lar 
share of the total number of gainfully employed peo 
ple in each of the Baltic republics than in the USSR 
as a whole. In the meantime, agricultural employ 
ment has recorded heavy losses. In Estonia, the share 
of agricultural labor in the total labor force droox 
from a prewar 60.2 percent to 16.9 percent in 197 
in Latvia, the drop was from 66.2 to 19.0 pe 
and in Lithuania, from 76.7 to 31.0 percent.’ 
Such quick and massive shifts of por 
changes of occupation, and altered 
modes of life have had far-reaching social 
quences. They have transformed Estor 
from mixed agricultural-industrial societies into 
overwhelmingly industrial ones and Lithuania fror 
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1972 photo of the road leading into the new 
Lazdinai residential district of Vilnius, capital of 
Soviet Lithuania. 


—Photo by V. Sobolev for TASS via Sovfoto. 


a farming country into a largely industrial nation. 
These transformations brought with them many 
other changes, such as an expansion of educational 
and training facilities to produce skilled workers 
and new managers for the industries, an increase 
in the numbers of college students (see Table 1); 
improvement and extension of medical services, and 
expansion of communications facilities. With all this, 
per capita income levels, which had taken a steep 
dive after World War Il, rebounded under Khru- 
shchev and made steady progress between the 
censuses of 1959 and 1970, with the result that all 
three Baltic republics, as of 1970, boasted the 
highest per capita income levels in the Soviet Union. 
Compared to the overall USSR per capita income of 
1194 rubles in 1970, Estonia showed a correspond- 
ing figure of 1587 rubles; Latvia, 1574 rubles; and 
Lithuania, 1336 rubles.28 

It should be borne in mind that these changes 
occurred within the framework of a collectivist €Cco- 
nomic system which had an especially sharp impact 
on village life. In each of the Baltic republics, private 
farming was eliminated, and with it that stratum of 
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28 Narodnoe khoziastvo Latviiskoi SSR v 1972 godu (The National 
Economy of the Latvian SSR in 1972), Riga, Statistika, 1973, p. 56. 
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the population which through the centuries had 
clung most assiduously to national identity. It was 
this stratum that had provided the matrix for the 
intelligentsias which sparked the national awakening 
of the Baltic peoples in the 19th century and eventu- 
ally won them independent statehood in 1918. With 
this social stratum eliminated, it was conceivable 
that the new city culture might produce educated 
groups quite differently disposed toward the whole 
issue of preserving national identity and autonomy. 

In addition to industrialization, urbanization, and 
the collectivization of farm life, Soviet development 
policies have had other effects with a more direct 
bearing on the ethnic structure and characteristics 
of the Baltic societies. These effects can be grouped 
together under two Subheadings: (1) declining 
majorities for the native ethnic groups in their own 
respective republics, both in the overall republic 
populations and, more especially, in the local ruling 
elites; and (2) Russification of communications in 
public institutions and in private life. As we shall 
see, Estonia and Latvia have been most radically 
affected in both areas. 


‘The Decline of Ethnic Majorities | 
a 

The years of Soviet industrialization have seen a | 
significant “internationalization” of the Estonian and 
Latvian republics in the form of a decline in the 
share of the native ethnic groups in the total popu- 
lations of the respective republics (see Table 2), 
This has resulted both from traditionally low birth 
rates among the native ethnic groups and from the 
flood of non-Baltic, especially Russian immigration 
that accompanied the sustained industrialization 
drive in these republics. Birth rates in both areas 
have been very low since the end of the 19th cen- 
tury. The rate of natural growth of the population for 
the two republics peaked in 1960, with 6.1 per 
1,000 for Estonia and 6.7 per 1,000 for Latvia, after 
which it suffered a decline, dropping in 1972 to 4.5 
and 3.2 per 1,000, respectively.” Moreover, even 
the peak in 1960 was probably not as promising for 
the growth of the indigenous population as it might 
have appeared, for the improved rate of natural 
increase could possibly have been caused by trends 
among recent immigrants to these two republics 
not yet socialized into the Baltic environment. 


—————— 


29 Narodnoe khoziaistvo SSSR v 1972 godu (The USSR National 
Economy in 1972), Moscow, Statistika, 1972, pp. 48-49. 


| It has, in fact, been immigration which has 
accounted for a major and growing part of the popu- 
lation increases in Estonia and Latvia. This form of 
growth accounted for 51 percent of the increase in 
| Latvia’s population over the whole period 1951-70, 
| and the percentage was even higher—i.e., 64 
] percent—for the years 1966-70,” even though by 
| then Latvia’s industrial development had largely 
} stabilized. A similar pattern has emerged in Estonia. 
| Between 1951 and 1960, “mechanistic” growth 
| (i.e., immigration) accounted for 47.8 percent of the 
-republic’s population increase, and for the 1959-70 
| period, it accounted for 61 percent.” 
| The impact of these developments on the ethnic 
| composition of the respective republic populations 
| can readily be seen in Table 2. In the case of 
| Estonia, the proportion of the titular nationality de- 
creased from 88.2 percent (or 92.4 percent if one 
| includes territories excluded from the republic in 
| the postwar period) in the year 1935 to 74.6 percent 
in 1959 and 68.2 percent in 1970. According to one 
Western estimate, if the current rate of immigration 
continues, the ethnic Estonian majority in the re- 
public will sink to a mere 60 percent by 1980.” In 
Latvia, the impact of immigration was even greater, 


Table 2: 


Estonia 


1970 


1959 


«For Estonia and Latvia, figures in parentheses show percentages 
districts of eastern Estonia and Latvia, inhabited primarily by Russians, were de + ania Gatrtah, & tales es al - 
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1935 


as recaiculated on the basis of postwar boundaries. After World War t 


with the ethnic Latvian majority dropping from 755. 
percent (or 77 percent if one includes prewar terri. 
tories separated from Latvia after the war) in 1935 
to a mere 56.8 percent in 1970 At this rate, the 
Latvians might well become a minority in their own | 
land by 1980. 

As Table 2 shows, Lithuania's demographic ex- 
perience has been different. In 1970, Lithuanians 
continued to account for four out of every five in. 
habitants of the republic just as they did in 1938 
Several factors account for this phenomenon. in the 
first place, Lithuania has continued to enjoy a higher 
rate of natural. population increase than the other 
two Baltic republics. Although this rate fell to 8.7 
per 1,000 in 1970, it had run at 10 or higher as 
late as 1967, exceeding the corresponding rates for | 
the three major Slavic nations (Russian, Ukrainian, | 
and Belorussian). Second, Lithuania's industrial | 
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Lithuania 


Latvia S tea 
1959 1970 ) 
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1959 


In percent . 
| Title population | 88.2(92.4)° 74.6 68.2 75.5(77)* 62.0 56.8 80.6 79.3 = 
| Russians 8.2(3.9)* 20.1 24.7 10.6(10.1)* 26.6 29.8 2.3 8.5 - 
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tikos metrastis 1939 m. (Lithuanian Statistical Yearboo 
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growth began later and from a lower point than that 
of its neighbors, thus promising less services and 
affluence to prospective immigrants. Moreover, the 
republic had a surplus of farm labor which competed 
with potential immigrants for urban industrial jobs. 
As a result, immigration accounted for only 12 per- 
cent of Lithuania’s population growth in the period 
1959-70.** However, the republic’s turn for in- 
creased immigration will come up at the end of the 
1970's, as the supply of surplus rural labor of ethnic 
Lithuanian origin dwindles and the republic’s indus- 
trial growth keeps up. 

The bulk of immigrants into each of the Baltic 
republics has consisted of Russians. As a conse- 
quence, since the establishment of Soviet rule in 
1940, the proportion of ethnic Russians in the popu- 
lation of each of the three republics has tripled (see 
Table 2). By 1970, Russians accounted for a quarter 
of Estonia’s population, almost 30 percent of 
Latvia’s, but only 8.6 percent of Lithuania’s. Other 
Slavic minorities—Belorussians and Ukrainians— 
have accounted for smaller though significant in- 
creases of nonindigenous population. At no time in 
the past have there been such large Slavic (pri- 
marily Russian) minorities in the Baltic regions. 
What is important about the Russian numbers (par- 
ticularly in Estonia and Latvia) is that they are large 
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Russian-language signs outside a modern super- 
market in Riga, the capital of Soviet Latvia. 


—FPhoto by CTK via EUPRA. 
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enough to allow not only separate but competing 
community life. Moreover, the Russians and Ukrain- 
ians who have immigrated to the Baltic republics 
are not average Slavs. Better educated than their 
counterparts in the Russian and Ukrainian republics, 
they also have more formal education than the aver- 
age person among the indigenous Baltic nationali- 
ties**—a fact which in practice has meant that the 
immigrants could compete not only for manual work 
but especially for better industrial jobs requiring § 
technical skills as well as for managerial and politi- 
cal positions. . 

Some indication of the failure of the local majority 
nationalities to command their proportional share 
of authority in the ruling republic bureaucracies can 
be garnered from the data on Communist Party 
membership. As of 1970, merely 52.3 percent of 
the membership of the Estonian Communist Party 
was Estonian; in 1968, only 66.3 percent of the 
Lithuanian party was Lithuanian.** The ethnic com- 
position of the Latvian CP has never been published, 
but figures on total Latvian membership in the 
Soviet Communist Party in 1973 allow the deduction 
that Latvians could have constituted no more than 
43 percent of their republic’s party membership.** 
Thus, in each republic, the local ethnic group’s share 
in the party membership was below its share of total 
population. 

Implicit in these data is the emergence of a dis- 
proportionately large percentage of Russians in the 
Baltic CP’s. This can be documented in the case 
of Estonia and Lithuania and reasonably imputed 
in the case of Latvia. In 1970, the Russians consti- 
tuted 36.9 percent of Estonian party membership, 
and in 1968 they constituted 20.7 percent of the 
Lithuanian party membership.*” While in the Lithu- 
anian case this proportion may have dropped slightly 
since then, the Russians’ share of party membership 
is more than twice that nationality’s share in the ‘| 
oats eats 2 re ee ee 
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voprosy organizatsionno-partiinoi raboty (Some Questions of Party 
Organizational Work), Tallinn, Eesti Raamat, 1971, p. 74; and 
Mazoji lietuviskoji tarybine enciklopedija (The Small Soviet Lithuanian 
Encyclopedia), Vilnius, Mintis, 1968, Vol. 2, psisse. 

36 Partiinaia zhizn (Moscow), No. 14, 1973, pp. 11, 18 (per- 


centage calculated). 
37 See fn. 35. 


membership in the local Party is too sensitive to 
permit publication of ethnic breakdowns. However, 
based on the 43-percent maximum possible Latvian 
component, one can make an educated guess that 
the share of the Russians in the Latvian CP falls 
somewhere slightly above 40 percent. 

This state of affairs has important implications. 
Since a party card is a prerequisite for appointment 
to most positions of authority in government, and 
since non-native nationalities (predominantly Rus- 
sians) have a disproportionately large share of party 
cards, it is reasonable to assume that the latter 
groups hold a disproportionate number of positions 
of influence. Under Soviet rule, then, it turns out 
that the Baltic political elites have been not only 
sovietized but also, to a considerable extent, Russi- 
fied. 


Communications and Social Institutions 


Beyond these changes in relative numerical 
strength and influence of the native ethnic groups 
in the Baltic republics, there has been a sharp 
Russification of communications and an “interna- 
tionalization” (often Russification) of social institu- 
tions. We shall look briefly here at some indicators: 
the growth in Russian-native bilingualism, the de- 
cline of the native tongues in printed communica- 
tions, and the spread of mixed marriages. 

There is evidence in the Baltic republics of sub- 
stantial levels of bilingualism, which has been pro- 
moted as a stimulant to rapprochement among the 
various nationalities of the USSR. According to the 
1970 Soviet census, 27.5 percent of Estonians, 34.8 
percent of Lithuanians, and 45.3 percent of Latvians 
in the respective republics were fluent in the Russian 
language.** In Lithuania there was some reciprocity, 
with 30.7 percent of the Republic’s Russians re- 
corded as fluent in Lithuanian. By contrast, only 
15.6 percent of the Russians in Latvia and 12.5 
percent of Russians in Estonia were fluent in the 
local language.**® One can assume that this low level 
of fluency in the local languages on the part of the 
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38 /togi vsesoiuznoi perepisi naseleniia 1970 goda, Vol. 4, PP. 273, 
281, 317. (Kholmogorov claims that 70 percent of Latvians fluently 
speak Russian, a figure which deviates so much from the census 
data as to cast a shadow on his sample, and thus, indirectly, on 
his other findings. See /oc. cit., p. 251.) 

39 /togi vsesoiuznoi perepisi naseleniia 1970 goda, Vol. 4, PP. 
273, 281, 317. 
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republic’s population. In Latvia, the issue of Russian 


Russian- and Estonian-language signs mark the 
various varieties of goods offered in a supermarket 
in Tallinn, capital of the Estonian Soviet Socialist | 
Republic. 


—Photo by S. Migdal for Novosti vie Sevfete 


Russians combines with the high representation of 
this group in the ruling elites of these two republics 
to reduce the use of the native language in man 
agerial and administrative meetings and in corm 
munications among the various local bureaucracies 


In Lithuania, the local language presumably remains | 


more in use at such managerial levels. 
Concomitant with the growth of bilingualism, 
there has been a decrease in the percentage of book 
titles, journals, and newspapers published in the 
native languages of the three republics, as shown 
in Table 3. While a decrease in the number of titles 
published in the native languages does not auto 
matically mean a corresponding increase in the 
number of titles published in Russian, it is a fair 
assumption that the shift has been to the latter 
tongue rather than to some other minority language 
in the given republic. i» 
Finally, there has apparently been a rise in the 
number of ethnically mixed marriages in the Baltic 
republics—a development which Soviet writers ger 
erally regard as furthering “internationalization” and 
assimilation.“ While statistical information in this 
area is extremely spotty, there are cata for Latvia 
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Table 3: Trends in Publishing in Native Baltic Tongues 
(in percent) 


Books 


Titles 
1950 1970 


Copies 


£950Ne gL S/n 31 950 


Titles 
1970 


Journals Newspapers 


Titles 
1950 1970 


Copies 
1950 1970 


Copies 
1950 1970 


Estonia 
Latvia 
Lithuania 


SOURCE: Narodnoe khoziaistvo SSR v 1970 g. (USSR National Economy in 1970), Moscow, Statistika, 1971, pp. 680-85. 


which show that in 1959 mixed marriages consti- 
tuted 15.8 percent of all newly registered marriages, 
the highest of any republic in the USSR, and that 
the percentage more than doubled to 32 percent in 
1964. For Estonia and Lithuania, unfortunately, we 
have only data for 1959, when the incidence of 
mixed marriages among new marriages was 10.0 
percent in Estonia and 5.9 percent in Lithuania,*" 
and no comparable figures for 1964. However, it 
seems reasonable to assume that the trend was also 
upward in these two republics, since we have data 
for 1970 showing that as of that year 21 percent of 
all existing families in Latvia were ethnically mixed, 
while the corresponding figures for Estonia and 
Lithuania were 13.6 and 9.6 percent, respectively 
(the 1970 average for the Soviet Union as a whole 
was 13.5 percent).*? We also know that the increase 
in mixed marriages has tended to be relatively high 
in the capital cities of the republics. According to 
Statistics collected by Soviet anthropologist L. N. 
Terenteva, the proportion of mixed Marriages rose 
in Riga (Latvia) from 29.5 percent in 1948 to 35.5 
percent in 1963, and in Vilnius (Lithuania) from 
34.4 percent in 1948 to 37.6 percent in 1963; while 
the smallest increase occurred in Tallinn (Estonia), 
from 21.2 percent in 1948 to 22.0 percent in 
1963. 

The bulk of the statistics cited thus far seem to 
favor the Soviet thesis that modernization leads to 
“internationalization,” which in turn promotes assim- 
ilation. To put it more bluntly, the main tendency 
of national development in the Baltic republics has 
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41 See A. A. Isupov, Natsiona/nyi sostav naseleniia SSSR (The 
National Composition of the USSR Population), Moscow, Statistika, 
1961, p. 38; and Kholmogorov, Joc. cit., p. 282. 

42 /togi vsesoiuznoi perepisi naseleniia 1970 goda, Vol. 7, Moscow, 
Statistika, 1974, pp. 272, 292, 294, 302. 

43 “Determination of Their Nationality by Teenagers in Nationally 
Mixed Families,” Sovetskaia etnografiia (Moscow), No. 3, 1969.°p..23. 
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been toward Russification. In Latvia, “objective” con- 
ditions have been so radically altered that a typical 
Russian professional in Riga could get the impres- 
sion in 1968 that the national problem no longer 
existed there because ‘the Latvians are merging 
with us.” “* Much the same is true of Estonia. And 
while Lithuania has been somewhat less affected, 
that republic, too, has experienced considerable 
demographic and _ institutional Russification. But 
important as these social changes have been, the 
question remains whether and to what extent they 
have affected Baltic national identity and nationhood 


itself? To find answers to these questions, one has | 


to examine the other side of the statistical coin— 
that is, indices measuring the degrees of national 
self-identification and communication within the 
ethnic community. 


Social Change and National Identity 


Early in this discussion, linguistic identification 
was postulated as the most reliable criterion of 
national identity. By this standard, there has been 
no erosion of Baltic nationality, and even in the 
Latvian case the Russian engineer was mistaken. In 
1970, 99.23 percent of Estonians living in their own 
republic reported Estonian as their native language, 
and the corresponding figure for Latvia was 98.08 
percent. In both cases there had been only an in- 
consequential drop (0.1 and 0.27 percent, respec- 
tively) since 1959, when such data first became 
available. Meanwhile, the data for Lithuania showed 
no tinguistic erosion at all but instead a very slight 
gain, from 99.21 percent in 1959 to 99.50 percent 
in 1970. At the same time, the 1969 and 1970 
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44 Comment of a Russian engineer, as reported in the Czechoslovak 
newspaper, Zemede/ske noviny (Brno), August 25, 1968. 


censuses revealed that linguistic Russification had 
made extremely slight headway. In Lithuania in 1959 
only 0.11 percent of Lithuanians reported Russian 
as their native language, while the corresponding 
figures for Estonia and Latvia were 0.66 and 1.47 
percent respectively. In 1970, the figure for 
Lithuania was 0.18, for Estonia 0.75, and for Latvia 
1,84." (As usual, the Latvian percentage was the 
highest, but this may have reflected the presence of 
a special group of people, namely, the descendents 
of Latvians who left Latvia with the Latvian Riflemen 
to join in the 1917 Revolution and, after assimilating 
in Russia, returned to Latvia after the establishment 
of Soviet rule. A similar group exists in Estonia, and 
a very high percentage of the ethnic Latvian and 
Estonian members of the respective republic elites 
stems from this background.) Finally, any account- 
ing of the linguistic situation would be incomplete 
without considering assimilation in reverse—that is, 
Russians who have opted for a Baltic native lan- 
guage. According to the 1970 census data, the per- 
centages of Russian inhabitants of the Baltic re- 
publics declaring the local language, rather than 
Russian, as their native tongue were 1.50 percent 
in Estonia, 1.18 percent in Latvia, and 1.97 percent 
in Lithuania.** Thus, on balance, the Baltic lan- 
guages appear to have held their own, in contrast, 
say, to the trend in the Ukrainian republic, where 
the native language has been losing ground. On the 
basis of the linguistic criterion, Baltic national iden- 
tification has remained stable. 

There is also some very impressive (though par- 
tial) evidence that mixed marriages, too, have not 
caused a weakening of national identification among 
the Baltic peoples. Soviet anthropologist L. N. 
Terenteva has reported that teenagers in ethnically 
mixed families where a member of a Baltic national- 
ity is one of the partners overwhelmingly prefer the 
nationality of the Baltic parent, and that this applies 
even to Russian-Baltic families, though to somewhat 
lesser and varying degrees in the individual repub- 
lics. Thus, in the 1960’s, 62 percent of the 16-year- 
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45 /togi vsesoiuznoi perepisi naseleniia 1970 goda, Vol. 4, PP. 273, 
280, 317; /togi vsesoiuznoi perepisi 1959 goda: Estonskaia SSR 
(Results of the 1959 Census; the Estonian SSR), Moscow, 
Gosstatizdat, 1962, p. 94; /togi vsesoiuznoi perepisi 1959 goda: 
Latviiskaia SSR (Results of the 1959 Census: the Latvian SSR), 
Moscow, Gosstatizdat, 1962, p. 92; /togi vseso/uzno/ perepisi 1959 
goda: Litovskaia SSR (Results of the 1959 Census: the Lithuanian 
SSR), Vilnius, Gosstatizdat, 1963, p. 160. 

46 /togi vsesoiuznoi perepisi naseleniia 1 970 goda, 
317. 

47? Terenteva, Joc. cit., p. 26. 
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olds in mixed Estonian-Russ an fami 
Estonian capital of Tallinn chose Estonian as 
Nationality; in Riga, 57 percent of teena 
Russian-Latvian families opted for Latvian nat ona 
ity; and in Vilnius, the percentage was 52 percent * 
In other words, mixed marriages produced a 
net gain in national identification for the three re 
spective indigenous nationalities. If this is 
the cities with large Russian populations. it is rea 
sonable to assume that data from cities with smalier 
numbers of Russian inhabitants would show results 
even more favorable to the Balts. 

Finally, trends in native-language publishing like- 
wise tend to confirm that there has been no dilution 
of Baltic national identification. Although, as shown 


earlier in Table 3, there has been a drop in the per 
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A 50-meter spire is erected on the tower of the 
Niguliste church in the Estonian SSR Destroyed 
during World War Il, the 700-year-old historic monu 
ment has been restored for use a5 2 (Museu 
medieval art and culture of Estonia 
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centage of titles published in native languages, the 
same table indicates that the percentage of total 
circulation accounted for by native-language books 
has increased in all three republics. Circulation of 
journals in native tongues has increased in Latvia 
and Lithuania but dropped in Estonia. The per- 
centage share of native-language newspapers in total 
newspaper circulation also increased in Lithuania, 
but it registered a slight drop in Estonia and a de- 
cline of almost 10 percent in Latvia. These data 
suggest that the use of Russian in print has probably 
Spread for selective purposes—for example, in 
scientific and bureaucratic literature and communi- 
cations and in popular publications designed for 
readership throughout the USSR—but that the 
native languages have not lost ground as a medium 
of general mass communication among the titular 


August Voss, First Secretary of the Central Commit- 
tee of the Latvian Communist Party, who expressed 
concern over nationalism in the Baltic area at the 
24th CPSU Congress in 1971. 


—Camera Press. 
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national populations. Thus the opportunity for con- 
tinued native-language communication within the 
respective national groups remains virtually un- 
changed. 


Baltic Nationalism Today 


Not only have the Baltic peoples succeeded in 
maintaining their national identity, but they have 
continued to protect and promote their own national 
interests. Between the two world wars, nationalism 
was the dominant Baltic ideology and political force. 
The Soviet authorities claim to have crushed it by 
abolishing the capitalist system and those social 
classes that sustained it, namely the “bourgeoisie” 
and the independent farmer. However, this claim is 
highly exaggerated; Baltic nationalism has not been 
destroyed but merely subdued.” The first secretaries 
of the Communist parties of the three Baltic re- 
publics—Ivan Kabin of Estonia, August Voss of 
Latvia, and the late Antanas Snieckus of Lithuania— 
publicly recognized this fact at the 24th Congress 
of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union in 1971, 
some 30 years after the Communists had assumed 
power in Riga, Tallinn, and Vilnius. These leaders 
blamed “imperialist propaganda,” “American im- 
perialists,” and the activities of Baltic diasporas in 
the West for the survival and resurgence of national- 
ism in their republics.*? 

The strength of Baltic nationalism was also 
acknowledged by Genrikas Zimanas, editor of the 
Lithuanian Communist Party’s journal Komunistas, 
in a 1972 article complaining of the tenacity of the 
“single stream” (edinyi potok) theory. He pointed 
out that this theory, which holds that ties of nation- 
hood are stronger than class or revolutionary ties, 
had been denounced in 1949 at the Sixth Congress 
of the Lithuanian CP; yet, even 22 years later, the 
party’s 16th Congress had found it necessary to call 
the struggle against this theory a “continuing and 
urgent task.” *° 
a ED 


48 For a good account of Baltic nationalism in recent years, see 
the articles by Rein Taagepera and Frederick Harned in Zev Katz, 
op. cit. For a list of references and information about purges in 
the Baltic republics, see V. Stanley Vardys, “The Baltic Peoples,” 
Problems of Communism (Washington, DC), September-October 
1967, pp. 55-64. 

49 See their speeches in Pravda (Moscow), April 3 and 4, 1971. 

5° See Zimanas, ‘‘The Struggle Against Bourgeois Nationalism is 
a Most Important Condition For the Consolidation of Proletarian 
Internationalism,” in M.S. Dzhunnsov et al., Eds., Teoreticheskie 
voprosy proletarskovo internatsionalizma (Theoretical Problems of 
Proletarian Internationalism), Moscow, Mysl, 1972, pp. 261-62. 
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| Even while attempting to minimize the problem, 
Soviet officials continue to recognize and discuss it. 
They seem to distinguish between three types of 
ationalism. The mildest form consists of “rem- 
ants” of the past, j.e., localism, national narrow- 
mindedness, provincial pride, etc. Such attitudes 
were singled out for attack in a speech by Antanas 
Barkauskas, Secretary for Agitation and Propaganda, 
it the July 1972 plenary session of the Central Com- 
ittee of the Lithuanian Communist Party. He noted 
that nationalism “wears many make-ups and dresses 
varied clothing,” playing the protector of national 
traditions or the village, flirting with religion, or 
taking “provincial pride” in local achievements.” 
Such phenomena, while undesirable, are not con- 
sidered a threat to the system. A second form is 
‘national communism,” which challenges the neces- 
isity for the consolidated multinational Soviet state 
under Moscow’s overlordship and would establish 
‘independent socialist states in its place. Existence 
of this tendency in the Soviet Union was acknowl- 
edged recently by Vladimir V. Shcherbitsky, member 
of the CPSU Politburo and First Secretary of the 
Ukrainian Communist Party, who rejected it as eco- 
nomically and politically unworkable.” Earlier, in 
(1972, Artur Vader, Chairman of the Presidium of 
the Estonian Supreme Soviet, also indirectly acknowl- 
edged the existence in Estonia of a view that “social- 
‘ist’ Estonia should separate itself from the Soviet 
‘Union, which he derided as a ridiculous idea origi- 
‘nating among Estonian émigrés in the West.” The 
“national communist” attitude is regarded as related 
‘to the third type /.e., “bourgeois nationalism,” which 
‘not only rejects Soviet power but also questions the 
‘fundamentals of the Communist economic and 
social system.” This last tendency is regarded by the 
Communist authorities as the most dangerous of all. 
‘In a 1974 meeting, the Central Committee of the 
‘Latvian Community Party upbraided the party or- 
ganization in Kuldiga District for neglecting ideo- 
logical work aimed at combating bourgeois national- 
ism and other varieties of nationalism.” 
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51See Tiesa (Vilnius), July 6, 1972. 

52 See V. V. Shcherbitsky, “The International Significance of the 
Experience of National Relations in the USSR,” Kommunist (Moscow), 
No. 17, 1974, p. 22. é 
 §3See A. Vader, “The Estonian Socialist Nation as an Organic 

| Part of the New Historical Community of People,” Kommunist 
€stonii (Tallinn), No. 5, 1972, p. 12. 
 $4See, for example, V. Radaitis, “Internationalist Feelings Are 
\ Inculcated in Conditions of Struggle,’ Komunistas (Vilnius), No. 9, 
1966, p. 17. 
85 Kommunist Sovetskoi Latvii (Riga), No. 6, 1974, p. 50 
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. We Can get a better picture of the scope of na 
tionalist attitudes in the Baltic republics if we reject 
the Propagandistic aspects of the Soviet Classifica- 
tion and judge those attitudes in terms of two ele. 
ments that are generally recognized as major in- 
gredients of nationalist ideologies: (1) the view of 
national sovereignty; and (2) the political philosophy 
associated with that view. On this basis, three domi- 
nant varieties of nationalism seem to have crystal- | 
lized in Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania. The first may | 
be labeled “autonomist,” the second “national Com. 
munist,” and the third “traditional-liberal.” 


The “autonomist” variety of nationalism repre- 
sents the attitude of loyalists who seek neither sep- 
aration from the Soviet state nor the elimination of 
socialism, but who do take seriously Lenin’s teach- 
ings on the nationality question and use what they 
consider legitimate means to advance the interests 
of their particular nationality as well as of their own 
national republic within the Soviet system. Most 
people of the Baltic republics, including many of 
the native Communist leaders, have been protective 
of their respective republics’ rights and of their 
national languages and cultures. Baltic Communist 
leaders, for example, strongly supported Khru- 
shchev's creation of regional economic councils 
(sovnarkhozy) in 1957 because they thought the 
councils promised greater local economic autonomy, 
and they reacted unfavorably when these bodies 
were later abolished by the Brezhnev-Kosygin leader- 
ship.** A more recent illustration of Baltic nationalist 
sensitivity was evoked by a December 1972 article 
in the Moscow economic journal Voprosy ekonomik! 
in which the author, Professor V. Kistanov, proposed 
that in the future economic rationality rather than 
national territory should be the basis of economic 
and state organization. Barely had Kistanov's article 
appeared in print when the Lithuanian party journal 
Komunistas responded to its implied threat to re- 
public interests with an equally well-reasoned article ) 
by Algimantas Lebedinskas, a Lithuanian economic | 
research manager in a Moscow institute, who refuted | 
Kistanov’s arguments without naming him.” . 

As still other examples, one can cite the efforts | 
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made in 1949-51 by Estonian Communist Party First 
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Klauson in ibid., Oct. 3, 1965; A. A. Drobays in Oe, 
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5? See V. Kistanov, “Leninist National Policy and We 
the USSR into Economic Regions,” Voprosy exonorua) (Moscow) 
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Secretary Nikolai Karotamm to protect Estonian tra- 
ditions and in 1958-59 by Eduards Berklavs, a 
deputy chairman of the Latvian Council of Ministers, 
to secure limits on immigration into his republic, 
to conserve republic production for local consump- 
tion, and to require that immigrant cadres learn the 
native language.* Similarly, protection of native- 
language education was a major consideration that 
led Baltic leaders, at the time of Khrushchev’s 1958 
school reform shortening the term of compulsory 
education by one year, to press for retention of the 
extra year of secondary schooling in the Baltic re- 
publics.” (Even today the educational system of the 
three republics provides for eleven years of com- 
pulsory schooling instead of ten as in the rest of the 
USSR.) Safeguarding national linguistic rights and 
limiting Russian influence also inspired reforms in- 
stituted at the University of Vilnius before 1958. 

In these and many other similar undertakings, the 
Baltic leaders have trod on dangerous ground, laying 
themselves open to charges of localism and national 
narrowmindedness, if not of outright “national com- 
munism.” In each of the republics, the “sinning” 
leaders—including Karotamm and Berklavs—have 
found themselves purged for nationalist “devia- 
tions.” The plight of these loyalists, who have been 
disillusioned by Moscow’s policies vis-a-vis the 
USSR’s national minorities, is perhaps best ex- 
pressed in the 1972 letter of 17 Latvian Communists 
to the Western Communist parties appealing for help 
in halting the Russification of Latvian life. 

Our knowledge of the extent to which the second 
type of nationalism—i.e., “national communism”— 
has gained adherents in the Baltic republics is ad- 
mittedly meager. Generally speaking, however, 
“national communism” would appear to be more 
popular in Lithuania and Estonia than in Latvia, and 
its advocates seem to be found especially among 
members of the younger generation who feel that 
it was through the efforts of the Balts themselves, 
rather than through Russian aid, that their republics 
have made economic and cultural progress, and who 
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58 For documentation, see the present author’s “The Baltic 
Peoples,” /oc. cit., p. 62. The most comprehensive examination of the 
Berklavs affair may be found in Michael J. Widmer, Nationalism and 
Communism in Latvia: The Latvian Communist Party under Soviet 
Rule, an unpublished dissertation, Harvard, 1969. 

59 See Jaan Pennar, Ivan |. Bakalo, and George Z. F. Bereday, 
Modernization and Diversity in Soviet Education, New York, 

Praeger, 1971, pp. 240-41. 

6° The New York Times (New York), Feb. 27, 1972, p. 11. For the 
full text, see George Saunders, Ed., Samizdat: Voices of the Soviet 
Opposition, New York, Monad Press, 1974, pp. 427-40. 
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believe that their present connection with Mosco 

hinders rather than helps national development.‘ 
Consequently, they seek to gain national sovereignty 
i.e., to assume leadership in their own national terri 
tories so that they themselves, and not Moscow 
would make the decisions affecting their national 
life. In this sense they are indeed “national” Com 
munists. As for their “communism,” it would appea 
that the preponderance of Baltic “national Com 
munists” are not like Roy Medvedev—i.e., dissenting 
Marxist-Leninists—but rather are drawn to a more 
humane or liberal variety of communism (hence 
Moscow’s branding of such views as “revisionist”). 
Moreover, they tend to be realists who recognize 
that the international situation does not permit thei 
homelands to be anything but “socialist” (as defined 


by hegemonistic Moscow). Hence, the model of 


Yugoslavia or even of Poland, which is seen as a 
“socialist but sovereign” state, holds great attraction 
for many Balts. 

This brings us to the third type of nationalism, 
which we have labeled “traditional-liberal.” This 
attitude opposes Soviet rule, advocates non-Com- 
munist national statehood, and seeks to establish a 
genuinely democratic political order. It is ironic that 
Moscow denounces such views as “bourgeois na- 
tionalism,” for Soviet authorities claim that the 
bourgeoisie has been destroyed as a class in the 
Baltic republics as everywhere else in the Soviet 
Union. Moreover, as we know from sifting the avail- 
able evidence, the “traditional-liberal” brand of 
nationalism in the Baltic has quite possibly been 
strongest among working people in the cities and on 
the farms and among low-level employees in gov- 
ernment, economic, and educational establishments, 
rather than among the new Soviet “middle” class of 
intellectuals and technicians. Nor, it should be 
stressed, do the Baltic nationalists appear to lean 
toward the “capitalism” normally associated with 
traditional bourgeois nation-states; instead, they 


seem to be strongly attracted toward socialism as § 


we know it in the West. As might be expected, our 
knowledge of this form of nationalism in the Baltic 
countries comes mainly from samizdat publications. 
In 1972, for example, the Russian-language 
Chronicle of Current Events® reported the year-old 
existence of an Estonian “National Front” advocating 
self-determination for Estonia and also noted the 
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62 A Chronicle of Current Events (Moscow—republished in 
translation by Amnesty International, London), No. 25, May 20, 
1972" per2l7. 


Children spell out the name of their kindergarten— 
“Saulute” (Sun)—in the new residential district of 
Zhirmunai in Vilnius, capital of Lithuania, in 1968. 


—Photo by A. Brazaitis for TASS via Sovfoto. 


appearance of an Estonian samizdat publication en- 
titled Estonian Democrat. |In 1974, a group signing 
itself as the Estonian National Front and Estonian 
Democratic Movement addressed an appeal to Kurt 
Waldheim, Secretary General of the United Nations, 
demanding the “restoration of independence and 
basic human rights to the Estonian nation,” the 
evacuation of Soviet troops, and free elections.” 
In Lithuania, similar demands were voiced in 
1971 by Simas Kudirka, the Lithuanian sailor who 
deserted from a Soviet ship at sea and was rescued 
by a US Coast Guard vessel, only to be denied 
asylum and returned to his ship. Put on trial before 
a Lithuanian court after his return, Kudirka coura- 
geously rejected Soviet sovereignty over Lithuania 
and was sentenced to a labor camp, though he was 
eventually released in 1974.“ There is reason to 
surmise that his nationalist views may be shared by 
many of his countrymen, especially among the 
younger generation, not only of students but also of 
workers like Kudirka himself. Thus, in May of 1972, 
another young Lithuanian, Romas Kalanta, reportedly 
————————————————————— 


63 For the text, see Ba/tic Events (Irvine, Cal.) No. 1-2, February- 
April 1974. For commentary about these Estonian organizations 
and their documents, see Soviet Ana/yst (London), Vol. 3, No. 
October 1974. Suspected authors of the 1974 appeal were sub- 
Sequently arrested (see ibid., Vol. 4, No. 9, April, 1975). 

64 For Kudirka’s story see Algis Ruksenas, Day of Shame, New York, 
David McKay Co., 1973. The text of his speech in court was 
reprinted in, among others, The Boston Globe (Boston), Aug. 7, 
1971, and The Internationa! Herald Tribune (Paris), Aus. 78, 1971 
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a member of the Communist Youth League and from 
a Communist family, immotated himself in the town 
Square of Kaunas in protest against Soviet supores 
sion of national and religious freedom." Hix 
was followed by more self-immolations 
Lithuanian towns. by attempts to highiack planes in 
Order to escape to Sweden or Turkey, and by out 
demonstrations in Kaunas in which thousands 
chanted “freedom for Lithuania,” overturned police 
cars, and broke windows, making it necessary for 
the authorities to call out special troops to subdue 
them.“ In the Lithuanian case, it should be noted 
religious protest has converged with nationalist dis 
sent. Moreover, this religious protest clearly has a 
mass following and support, as evidenced by the 
fact that 17,059 Lithuanian citizens signed a petition 
to UN Secretary General Waldheim appealing for 
a condemnation of Soviet suppression of religion.” 

(An important manifestation of the develooment 
and merging of religious and nationalist dissent 
The Chronicle of the Lithuanian Catholic Church 
which, despite KGB efforts to stop it, has published 
18 issues since it first appeared on March 19 
1972." While its efforts doubtless fuel “traditional 
liberal” nationalism, the basic orientation of this 
clandestine journal and of the numerous petitions 
and personal statements reprinted in it has been 
“autonomist.” By exposing Soviet violations of 
“socialist legality,” this publication apparently seeks 
to move the Kremlin toward making a meaningful 
reinterpretation and liberalization of constitutiona 
rights affecting religious observance, instruction 
and publication.) 


1. 3° 


nther 


What we have seen in our examination of post 
war Baltic development is a radical social transfor 
mation and extensive modernization but Nardly any 
erosion of nationality identification or reduction of 


——— 


5 See The New York Times, May 22, 26, and June 14, 197% 

6 Y, Stanley Vardys, “Protests rueme & ste . 
Los Angeles Times (Los Angeles), /'y 4. 1972 

6? A Chronicle of Current Events, No. 24, Marcn = 
also The New York Times, July 23, 1972 

68 The first seven issues of the Chrome neve Ore outs ered 
a single volume in Lithuanian Dy tre Liatnuarnan Met A 
Society of Chicago, whch a°s publishes ifirvdudl Sve a 
transiation. For a scholarly study of te Chr © we Gores 
Bociurkiw, “Re mnous Dissent in the USSF 2 2 ry . 
@ paper presented at the internet a See tee ee oe 
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nationalist commitment. Modernization, it would 
appear, has been ineffective, for the most part, as 
a force for assimilation, although there are differ- 
ences of degree from republic to republic. 

As we survey the three Baltic republics, it is 
Latvia which appears to have been most affected by 
Soviet Russian encroachment and to have mani- 
fested the least resistence to assimilation. However, 
the explanation for this lies not so much in moderni- 
zation as in political factors. After the purges of 
1959-62, the influence of the native Latvian leader- 
ship was largely emasculated, and the republic was 
placed under a regimen of very strict cultural con- 
trols. The result has been that a feeling of impotence 
has penetrated deeply into the Latvian intelligentsia. 
Moreover, the Latvian experience, when compared 
with that of the other Baltic republics, suggests a 
Strong correlation between the percentage of Russian 
population in a given republic and the ability of the 
native population to protect its ethnic values. 

The basic reason why industrialization and mod- 
ernization have failed to produce real assimilation 
appears to be the fact that the Baltic people have 
continued to constitute majorities in their respective 
republics and to enjoy the status of union republics, 
which has allowed the local governments to function 
as systems capable of satisfying the regular human 
needs of their citizens. (It may be noted that Balts 
have been much less successful in preserving their 
ethnic identity when they have moved to the domi- 
nant Russian republic.) Moreover, the interwar ex- 
perience of independent statehood has helped to 
Sustain nationalist commitment. Finally, the Baltic 
nationalities all have non-Slavic linguistic back- 
grounds and traditional national cultures that have 
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never been dominated by or drawn their strength 
from the Russian heritage.*® | 

While the Baltic nationalities do not seem to be 
voluntarily assimilating to the extent observed in the 
Slavic republics’® and among smaller nationalities 
and members of ethnic groups living away from thei 
native territory (particularly in urban  settings),’ 
students of nationality affairs in the Soviet Unio 
should not close their eyes to the high degree of 
Russification that has already occurred in the Baltic 
republics. Given the Kremlin’s assimilationist goals, 
the crucial question for the Baltic region is whethe 
Moscow will find it economically and politically pos ) 
sible to pursue its obvious course of managing eco 
nomic and social processes in the Baltic republics 
to the point of reducing the local nationalities to 
urban minorities. Such a policy would doubtless lead 
to a further intensification of the ethnic conflict that 
already seems to characterize the current Baltic 
scene. 


-_-_-_eree—— 


£9 On Baltic cultural peculiarities, see Vv. Stanley Vardys, “The 
Role of the Baltic Republics in the Soviet Union,” originally prepared 
for a conference at the University of Michigan and shortly appearing 
in a volume on nationalism in the USSR, edited by Professor 
Roman Szporluk. 

7° Yaroslav Bilinsky shows that in comparison to the Baltic area, 
assimilationist processes in the Ukraine are more advanced 
and resistance to assimilation lower. See his “The Background of 
Contemporary Politics in the Baltic Republics and the Ukraine: 
Comparisons and Contrasts,” in Arvids Ziedonis, Jr., Rein Taagepera, 
and Mardi Valgemae, Eds., Problems of Mininations: Baltic Per- 
spectives, San Jose, California, Association for the Advancement of 
Baltic Studies, Inc., p. 112. 

71On the influence of the urban setting on assimilation, see, for 
example, Brian Silver, ‘Social Mobilization and Russification of 
Soviet Nationalities,” The American Political Science Review, Vol. 68, 
No. 1, 1974, pp. 54 ff. 
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China’s Quest for a Socialist Solution 


By June Teufel Dreyer 


ccording to Karl Marx, the ethnic tensions | as gradualist and pluralistic. Within these parameters 
which have rent or threatened to rend many | are a wide variety of intermediate positions concern 
states asunder should not occur in socialist | ing the degree of accommodation that should be 
States. National consciousness, as Marx saw it, was | shown toward different minority groups on such 
‘a manifestation of bourgeois society, and nationalism | issues as language, dress, work habits, allocation of | 
and ethnicity were tools which the bourgeoisie | resources, and life style in general. At least in theory 
utilized to mask the true cause of tension—class | the proponents of these different positions all have | 
differences—and thereby perpetuate its own rule. | an equal claim to Marxist orthodoxy 

In a socialist state, on the other hand, ethnic antago- As a socialist state, and one where the issue of 
nisms should not become a problem because the | Marxist orthodoxy is accorded a high degree of 
adoption of a tolerant, nonrepressive attitude toward | portance, the People’s Republic of China has been 
all ethnic groups would lead the workers of different | at pains to “solve” its nationalities problem in ar 
nationalities to identify their interests in class terms. | appropriately socialist manner. The concrete meas 
The socialist state would encourage the unforced | ures advocated by Chinese policymakers to achieve 
growing together of these groups, and a common | this goal have spanned the entire spectrum Ge 


proletarian culture would eventually emerge. !n | scribed above, and there has been considerab 

other words, ethnic differences, like the state itself, | tension between proponents of differing views. The 

would simply wither out of existence. following article will outline the shifts that have 
Marx, however, was ambiguous as to both the | taken place in the Chinese Communists’ minoriti 


length of time necessary for this attrition of eth- policy over the past 25 years and attempt to asses 
nicity to take place and the degree of homogeneity | the respective merits of the different ar pr ne . 
required for the common proletarian culture to achieving the classless, non-nationa ciety 
emerge. It is possible to imagine a spectrum of envisioned by Marx. | 
opinion ranging from the belief that the socialist | 
state can eradicate all ethnic differences quickly The ola “SARE my a ee rete 


and thoroughly to the view that the process of blunt: | 07 M8 
ing the more severe of these differences will require . TS, te 
a long period of time. The former point of seed a separ Ieee tank ates rf pepteaer 
be characterized as radical assimilationist; the latter radual, pluralistic approach to the problem | 
Ms. Dreyer is Associate Professor of Political Science dealing with China's hae dienes 2 be y= 
at Miami University of Ohio and a specialist in Chi- | come much a pray ste 

nese political affairs, particularly in the area of mi- party angry bo war add tn carey te ciinartl 
nority policy. She is the author of a forthcoming | small nae oe pegged ogee srouns 
book, China’s Forty Millions: Minority Nationalities areas : ~~ » ewig on covita Greet 
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in defense of their religious beliefs.’ In other minority 
areas, the party lacked basic information on the 
indigenous inhabitants and was simply ignorant of 
what might offend them. Finally, as most of China’s 
minority groups inhabit strategic border areas, the 
CCP was well aware that harsh policies toward them 
might invite external intervention. 

All these factors were conducive to an_ initial 
policy of tolerance toward what were termed the 
“special characteristics” of minorities. The ap- 
proach, however, differed from group to group. 
Where a minority had indigenous Communist leaders 
and a level of social and technological development 
approaching that of the dominant Han Chinese (94 
percent of the population), there was relatively less 
compromise with minority traditions and culture 
and greater emphasis on early social reform. On the 
other hand, where these conditions were not present 
or where special considerations dictated caution and 
moderation, there was a greater degree of tolerance. 

The most conspicuous examples of “advanced” 
minorities were the Mongols, the Koreans, and the 
Chuang. All had produced native Communist lead- 
ers: Ulanfu in Inner Mongolia, Chu Te-hai in Kirin 
Province, and Wei Kuo-ch’ing in Kwangsi Province 
had proven themselves politically astute and talented 
organizers. The agricultural (though not the pas- 
toral) Mongols, the Koreans, and the Chuang, more- 
over, had had more sustained contacts with the Han 
Chinese over a longer period of time than most other 
minorities, and they had attained a standard of 
living roughly comparable to that of the Han. In 


i 


1 Before the CCP’s accession to power, Hui rebellions were frequent 
and fierce. Renowned for their martial skills, the Hui were especially 
formidable when engaged in holy war against non-Muslims—which 
most of their grievances seem to have escalated into. Outnumbered 
and armed only with swords, they were known to charge head-on 
into machine-gun barrages and emerge victorious. (On these matters, 
see Robert Ekvall, Cu/tura/ Relations on the Kansu-Tibetan Border, 
Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1939, p. 17, and Harrison 
Forman, ‘'‘China’s Moslems,” Canadian Geographic Journal [Ottawa] 
Vol. 27, No. 9, p. 140.) A Chinese Communist administrator, writing 
shoriiy after the Communists’ advent to power, recalled the Han 
proverb “every ten years a small rebellion, every thirty years a large 
one” in urging a tolerant attitude toward the Hui (Sun Tso-pin, ‘‘Some 
Opinions on Minority Nationalities Work,” Hsin-hua yUeh-pao 
[Peking], Vol. 1, No. 4, p. 876). 

? Two examples were Ma Sung-t’ing and Ma Chen-wu. However, 
they and a number of other Hui religious leaders were subsequently 
removed from office during the anti-rightist Campaign of 1958 on 
the ground that they had been using religion as a ‘‘cloak” to disguise 
their anti-socialist activities (see Chen Kuang, “‘Oppose the Reactionary 
Religious Elements, Help the Shantung Hui into a New World,” 
Min-tsu t’'uan-chieh [henceforth, MTTC—Peking], No. 7, 1957, p. 16). 

3 Alan Winnington, The S/aves of the Coo/ Mountains, London, 
Lawrence and Wishart, 1959, p. 85. During the Cultural Revolution, 
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fact, members of the Korean minority in Northeast 
China (formerly Japanese-occupied Manchuria) may 
even have had a higher standard of living than their 
Han compatriots. In these areas, land reform was 
carried out at approximately the same time as in 
the Han areas, and there were relatively few con- 
cessions to the traditional local elite. 

In the other minority areas, the early Communist 
approach was generally characterized by compro- 
mise. The Hui, for example, not only were allowed 
to continue the practice of their Muslim religion, but 
a number of ahron, or prayer leaders, were absorbed 
into governing bodies at various levels.2 Many 
minority groups were promised that no social re- 
forms would be undertaken except at the behest of 
the masses, and at least one slave-owning nobleman 
of a minority group in Southwest China was elected 
to the National People’s Congress.’ A similarly re- 
laxed policy was evident in the Western frontier 
province of Sinkiang, where the only prominent in- 
digenous Communist, Saifudin, was a product of the 
province’s earlier connections with the Soviet Union, 
and where the Communists were anxious to avoid 
giving cause for a possible separatist movement 
among the Uighur minority.* Policy toward minorities 
in the Southwest, as well as in Tibet following the - 
Chinese military takeover in 1950, was still more 
tolerant. In Yunnan, the former warlord of the 
province, a Yi, was named to the Central People’s 
Government Council, the forerunner of the State 
Council, and also served in the National People’s 
Congress. In Tibet, an agreement was signed in May 


the head of the CCP’s Southwest China Bureau was accused of having 
named more than 80 percent of the upper-class members of 
Szechwan Province’s minorities to governing bodies of some sort. 

All 11 Szechwan minority delegates to the First National People’s 
Congress were said to have been from the upper classes, without a 
single member from the working class. On these accusations, see 
T’ien Pao, ‘‘The Counterrevolutionary Revisionist Li Ching-ch’uan’s 
Towering Crimes in Nationality Work in Szechwan,” speech broadcast 
by Kweiyang Radio, Oct. 7, 1967. 

4 Because Sheng Shih-ts’ai, the warlord and nominal Kuomintang 
governor of Sinkiang, had established close ties with the Soviet Union 
during the 1930’s, Sinkiang’s Communist movement was Soviet- rather 
than Chinese-influenced. Certain activities of the Sinkiang 
Communists led both the Kuomintang and the CCP to suspect that 
the Communists might be planning to separate the province from 
China and join with their fellow ethnics living across the Soviet 
border. These suspicions were reinforced after the CCP’s assumption 
of power by Soviet propaganda aimed at Sinkiang’s minorities— 

a subject of frequent criticism by the Chinese media since the 
public acknowledgement of the Sino-Soviet rift. See Alan Whiting 

and Sheng Shih-ts’ai, Sinkiang: Pawn or Pivot? East Lansing, Michigan 
State University Press, 1958, passim; and Wang En-mao, ‘‘The Great 
Victory of Mao Tse-tung’s Thought in Sinkiang,”’ Peking Radio, 

Oct. 7, 1965. 
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Saifudin (2nd from the left) during May Day cele- 
brations in Urumchi, capital of Sinkiang, in 1974. 


—Wide World. 


1951 with the theocratic government of the Dalai 
Lama promising, among other things, not to alter 
the existing political system, and Ngapo Ngawang 
Jigme, leader of the Tibetan army which had yielded 
to the occupation forces of the People’s Liberation 
Army (PLA), was made a deputy commander of the 
PLA’s Tibet Military Region. 

In this early period, Peking rationalized its con- 
cessions to the minority nationalities by declaring 
officially that social stratification among the minori- 
ties had not progressed to the point where class 
Struggle was necessary—a position that dovetailed 
nicely with the initial policy of a united front em- 
bracing even religious figures and nobles. A system 
of autonomous areas, ranging from the equivalent 
of a province down to that of a township, was insti- 
tuted, and in these areas minor concessions were 
made to minority languages and cultural forms. This 
compromise arrangement was intended to be the 
first stage in an unforced growing together of na- 
tionalities. Meanwhile, party representatives sought 
to acquire knowledge of the country’s minority 
groups and their customs with a view to making their 
minority propaganda more effective. It was deter- 
mined that the country had 54 different minority 
nationalities totaling approximately 40 million per- 
sons.’ According to the information collected about 
them, these ethnic groups were classified into cate- 
gories ranging from primitive communist to semi- 
pi a la AN a i eal 


5 Gendai Chugoku Jiten (Encyclopedia of Contemporary China) 
Tokyo, Chugoku Kenkyujo, 1969, p. 13. 


feudal bourgeois, with most groups falling into a 
large intermediate category designated as feudal. 
Reforms were scheduled with these differences in 
social structure in mind, and the training of a 
socialist proletariat among the minorities began.* 
In the mid-1950’s, however, there were indications 
that the moderate, gradualist approach was not 
having the desired effect. In connection with a rou- 
tine 1956 investigation of minorities policy and 
again in 1957 as part of the “hundred flowers” cam- 
paign in which people were encouraged to voice 


minority leaders and intellectuals were asked to 
speak their views frankly, and the results seemed 
to startle the CCP leadership, which had considered 
its policies toward the minority ethnic groups a 
model of tolerance and accommodation. The re- 
sponses ranged from suggestions that minorities be 
given more power within the system to demands for 
separate independent states. If one were to cite a 
single phrase summing up the gist of the minorities’ 
complaints, it would be one that appeared in a 
Nan-fang Jih-pao (Canton) editorial of May 5, 1957: 
“many rights in theory, few in practice.” Though 
the party made efforts to rectify certain specific 
minority grievances, the main effect of these revela- 
tions seems to have been to convince many party 
leaders that gradualism and tolerance were not 
achieving the results that the regime had hoped for 
—that, rather than encouraging the attrition of 
ethnic differences, these policies were reinforcing 
existing minority separateness. 


Se ee ee Sa A es, 
Swings in Policy 
SSE A ee ee ee eee Sed) A 
The regime’s dissatisfaction with the results of 
the gradualist approach fed into a general mood of 
impatience with the rate of progress toward Com- 
munist goals in China as a whole and culminated in 
the sweeping reforms of the Great Leap Forward. 
The Great Leap spelled a sharp turnabout in minori- 
ties policy: it brought together groups with widely 
differing customs, languages, and levels of technol- 
EE a a aa a ee 
6 For example, the relatively advanced Koreans and agricultural 
Mongols carried out land reform at approximately the same time as 
the Han (see “Inner Mongolia: Model Region for Autonomy,” 
Ta-kung pao [Hong Kong], Feb. 13, 1954), whereas the collectivization 
of Mongol herdsmen did not begin until! several years later (see 
Ulanfu, “Quickly Develop the Livestock Industry,’”’ Hung-ch’i [Peking], 
No. 5, 1959, p. 18). Among the more primitive Yi of Southwest China, 


democratic reforms did not begin until 1957 (Wa-Cha-mu-chi, “The 
Yi,” MTTC, No. 7, 1959, pp. 37-38). 
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their complaints against party and government, | 


Ogy into large communes, discouraged the use of 
any but the Han language, and in the name of effi. 
ciency dictated a negative attitude toward even the 
more trivial manifestations of ethnic differences 
such as fiairstyle and details of costume.’ At the 
Same time, class struggle, heretofore muted. was 
introduced in an extreme form. The gradualist, 
pluralistic policy which had characterized the early 
years of Communist rule was replaced by one of 
radical assimilationism. 

The economic shortages and social disruption un- 
leashed by the Great Leap Forward were much the 
same in the minority and the Han areas of China, 
but there was a salient difference. In the minority 
areas, the Great Leap policies and their conse- 
quences were perceived as having been imposed by 
a nonindigenous group bent on assimilation and 
acting in direct contravention of its own past 
promises. Minor revolts occurred in Hui and Yi 
areas, while major ones erupted in Tibet and 
Sinkiang. The latter two were particularly serious in 
that they resulted in the emigration of thousands of 
persons, including the Dalai Lama himself, out of 
China. Many of these refugees relocated to the 
border regions of an increasingly anti-Chinese India 
and of the Soviet Union, creating a threat of po- 
tentially dangerous proportions.° 

The upper echelons of the party soon realized 
the serious consequences of the abrupt change in 
policy, and many aspects of the Great Leap which 
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munes in 1959 permitted the reseparation of ethnic 
groups which had been merged together with others 
in some communal units, and in some areas, such as 
Szechwan and Yunnan, certain communes were dis- 
banded completely, with the inhabitants returning 
to lower-level cooperative agricultural units. 

While the concessions did not amount to a com- 
plete return to the minority policy of the early 
1950's, the resultant policy was closer to the gradual, 
pluralistic approach of that period than it was to the 
radical assimilationist position of the Great Leap 
interlude. Apparently the party leadership was di- 
vided over the policy shift, with some opposing it as 
a regressive step holding up China’s progress toward 
a common proletarian culture, but at least in 1959 
a majority of the leadership seems to have agreed 
that the pace of reform in minority areas would have 
to be slowed down.” 

That those who opposed retreat acquiesced in the 
decision to progress more slowly toward homogeneity 
did not at all mean that they had surrendered to the 
Status quo. This became evident during the Great 
Proletarian Cultural Revolution when the radical 
assimilationists leveled charges of backsliding 
against party leaders who had been associated with 
undoing the Great Leap reforms. Many of the latter 
were now purged. Prominent among the allegations 
made against Li Ching-ch’uan, formerly First Secre- 
tary of the Southwest Party Bureau, and Yen Hung- 
yen, previously First Secretary of the Yunnan prov- 
ince party organization, was the charge that they 
had actively sought the disbandment of communes 
in minority areas and had cooperated with the tradi- 
tional upper strata of minority groups.” Ulanfu, First 


nS 


11 The split within the party elite over policy in the aftermath of 
the Great Leap did not become public knowledge until the Cultural 
Revolution of 1966-69. According to revelations made then, the First 
Secretary of the CCP’s Southwest Bureau, for example, had refused in 
1959 to transmit a letter of instruction from Mao Tse-tung intended 
for minority areas because he was afraid it might “create side- 
effects.”” Later, when obliged to forward the letter, he appended the 
comment that ‘‘people should treat Chairman Mao’s instructions from 
an objective point of view.” This official was said to have complained 
that setting up communes in minority areas amounted to allowing 
babies to play with fire, and when the deficiencies of the Great Leap 
became apparent, he allegedly took it upon himself to compensate 
upper-class persons for property confiscated from them during 
communization, even in cases where they had participated in 
rebellious action (see Tien Pao, /oc. cit.). Similarly, Ulanfu was 
accused of having opposed Mao’s views on class struggle by 
“arbitrarily quoting” the Chairman as saying that “the heart of the 
nationalities problem is unity as well as the development of 
production” (see Inner Mongolian Red Guard newspaper Kung-jen 
chan-pao [Huhehot], n.d., trans. in JPRS, Communist China Series, 
No. 42,933, Oct. 12, 1967. 

12 T’ien Pao, /oc. cit. 


Ulanfu, prominent leader of Mongolian nationality, in 
the mid-1960’s, when he was Vice-Premier of the | 
State Council and Chairman of the Nationality Affairs 
Commission of the People’s Republic of China. 
Purged in the Cultural Revolution, he has since been 
rehabilitated and frequently appears at state cere- 
monies. 


—Camera Press. 


Secretary of the Inner Mongolian Autonomous Region 
and himself a Mongol, was accused of similar 
offenses and also of having encouraged study of the 
Mongolian language and cultural heritage, thus pro- 
moting “national splittism’” and impeding the de- 
velopment of unity among all nationalities.** In the 
Yenpien Korean Autonomous Chou," Chu Te-hai was 
also purged as a “national splittist.” As a result of 
the charges and purge action against him, Yen 
Hung-yen committed suicide, and many other here- 
tofore prestigious persons associated with minority 


SF 


13 JPRS, Communist China Series, No. 42, 933. 

14 A chou is the administrative level intermediate between county 
and province. In the present context, it is usually translated as 
“district.” 
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olicy underwent humilitating public accusation 
sssions and physical abuse. 
_ In fact, what was involved in all this was far more 
an a disagreement over the conduct of ethnic 
Ainority policies. The entire concept of the united 
‘ont came under attack, with the radicals criticizing 
the 1956 party constitution on the ground that 
; undermined ethnic unity. In particular, they ob- 
ected to the clauses that called for respect of the 
pecial characteristics of minority nationalities and 
or the implementation of social reforms in accord- 
ce with the wishes of the minority groups them- 
es, even when those wishes ran counter to the 
tentions of the party leadership and the require- 
nents of socialist revolution. By emphasizing ethnic 
ationalism to the exclusion of national patriotism 
ind internationalism, the party constitution had pro- 
noted national schism, the radicals charged, and 
py advocated a new party constitution based on 
ao Tse-tung’s statement that “national struggle is 
1 the final analysis a question of class struggle.” * 
ecause he had defended the united front concept, 
en CCP Secretary-General Teng Hsiao-p’ing was 
ccused of “capitulationism” and of “consistently 
ling the role of faithful representative within the 
arty of the imperialists and their running dogs, the 
eudal serf-owners.” ** Red Guard groups vigorously 
idvocated destruction of the “four olds” (old ideas, 
sulture, customs, and habits) and the reintroduction 
Class struggle in the minority areas. 
- But while the Cultural Revolution, insofar as it 
Dre on policy toward ethnic minorities, clearly rep- 
esented an attack by radical assimilationists on 
sradualist, pluralistic positions, its outcome fel! far 
hort of the assimilationists’ desires. Whether this 
as because Lin Piao, who emerged as the apparent 
thief victor in the Cultural Revolution, was less 
dical than some of his followers, or because Lin's 
n radical views were restrained by circumstances 
by countervailing forces, is unclear. In any Case, 
tional struggle was halted several times when it 
hreatened to jeopardize security in border areas,” 
d attacks on prominent minority leaders were also 
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48 Wen-ko feng-yun (Canton), No. 2 (February 1968, trans. in 

P, No. 4151, p. 3. 7 

46 Chih-tien chiang-shan (Canton), Oct. 27, 1967, trans. in 
CMP, No. 4086, pp. 6, 10. 

© Tibet was a case in point. See “Important Instructions of 

ier Chou En-lai, Ch’en Po-ta, K’ang Sheng and Other Leaders on 
ve Question of Tibet,” June 6, 1968, as reprinted in Canton Red 

d newspaper San-szu Chan-chi; trans. in Survey of China 

d Magazines (SCMM—Hong Kong), No. 622, P. 2. 
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Stopped on several occasions. Chou En-lai’s role 
curbing such attacks lends credence to hic im 
as a Moderate.” 

In fact, the Cultural Revolution produced a m rod | 
bag of results as far as the confrontation between 
the radical and gradualist viewpoints was con. | 
cerned. Many persons associated with gradualist 
policies and many of the minority leaders who had 
been coopted into the united front many years be. 
fore were purged, but others such as Chang Kuo-hua, 
who as both military Commander and top party 
leader in Tibet had been associated with moderate 
reforms and cooperation with the native Tibetan 
upper strata, survived in good standing. So did 
Ngapo Ngawang Jigme, the Tibetan noble whose 
army had been defeated by the PLA in 1950, and 
there were similar examples in other minority areas. 
Moreover, the united front soon reappeared, albeit 
in truncated form. 

The new party constitution passed by the Ninth | 
CCP Congress in April 1969 mentioned minorities 
only once, declaring that the party must lead all 
China’s nationalities in carrying out class struggle, 
the struggle for production and scientific experi. 
mentation, and the struggle to consolidate and 
strengthen proletarian dictatorship.” Though some 
of the minority figures who were newly elevated to | 
Central Committee membership wore traditional | 
costumes, they were carefully portrayed as having 
adopted Han-Chinese Communist norms: Paojihle- 
tai, for example, was described as a Mongol herds- 
woman who had dared to refute the class enemies’ 
slander that grain could not be planted in grazing 
areas, and Ta Lo, a Ch’inghai Tibetan, was pictured 
as a former serf who had welcomed the opportunity 
the party had given him to attend veterinary school. 
While the exact processes of political decision 
making in the People’s Republic continue to elude 
outside analysts, it seems probable that these 
minority newcomers are token representatives rather 
than possessors of genuine political influence | 

During the years immediately following the Cul- | 
tural Revolution, the minorities’ presence in China 
was low-key, and in general they were treated as 
Han by any other name. Where problems existed, 
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In the aftermath of the Tibetan rebellion, the 
Panchen Lama, left, who was promoted to Acting 
Chairman of the Preparatory Committee for the 
Tibetan Autonomous Region, is pictured with Chang 
Kuo-hua, Vice-Chairman of the Committee and com- 
mander of Chinese forces in Tibet. 


—Camera Press. 


collective study of the Thought of Mao was per- 
ceived as the solution; Lin Piao was much praised. 
Communes were reinstituted in minority areas where 
they had been disbanded, and they were established 
for the first time in Tibet. On the rare occasions 
when ethnic characteristics were mentioned at all, 
it was in the context of denouncing Liu Shao-ch’i 
for allegedly having encouraged the preservation of 
these characteristics. 

Radio broadcasts in minority languages amounted 
to only a fraction of what had been offered prior 
to the Cultural Revolution, and even the broadcasts 
in Mandarin contained little information explicitly 
about ethnic groups and their members. With regard 
to the general attitude expected of minorities, a 
story published in the central party daily in February 
1970 was revealing. It told of Aunty Jenchin, an 
elderly Mongol who had been a beggar prior to 


liberation. She was sent to Peking for medical treat- 
ment, and while she was en route through the city 
to the hospital, she had Chairman Mao’s residence 
pointed out to her. After completing her treatment, 
she refused to take a car and “doggedly walked” the 
several miles to Mao’s home. There she seated her- 
self reverentially in front of the gate and, chanting 
in Chinese, repeatedly wished Chairman Mao a long, 
long life.”° 

Weighing all these sometimes conflicting evi- 
dences, one is led to conclude that the results of the 
Cultural Revolution did, on balance, represent a 
victory for the radical assimilationist position with 
respect to minority policy. However, this was not to 
be the last swing of the policy pendulum. 


Back ‘Toward Gradualism 


Indications of still another shift in policy vis-a-vis 
China’s ethnic minorities began to appear in mid- 
1971 and became especially strong after the purge 


of Lin Piao and many of those who had been asso- | 
ciated with him. Eventually this new shift encom- | 
passed encouragement of the use of minority lan- | 
guages, a more positive view of the minorities’ spe- | 
cial characteristics, including their religious beliefs, | 


and a drive to recruit more members of minority 
groups into party and government institutions. 
Changes in leadership preceded these changes in 
policy, with three of the five autonomous regions— 
Inner Mongolia, Tibet and Sinkiang—being placed 
under new party heads. Two of the three party first 
secretaries who were replaced had had close con- 
nections with Lin Piao." The Ninghsia Hui and 
Kwangsi Chuang autonomous regions retained their 
previous leaders. 

Though the precise linkages between leadership 
changes and changes in minority policy cannot be 
clearly documented, it is a fact that evidences of 
a distinct shift in policy followed in the wake of the 
personnel changes in minority areas during the latter 
half of 1971 and in 1972. In Tibet, for example, a 
vigorous purge which had been under way in the 
spring of 1971 to eliminate those accused of “‘sabo- 
taging the unity of nationalities and using religious 
Superstitions in a vain attempt to restore the 
feudal serf system” 7? was brought to an abrupt end. 
a a 

20 Jen-min Jih-pao, Feb. 8, 1970. Emphasis added. 

21 Those replaced were Lung Shu-chin in Sinkiang and Tseng 


Yung-ya in Tibet. Current Scene, (Hong Kong), Sept. 7, 1971, p. 14. 
22 Lhasa Radio report, April 20, 1971. 
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972, with the party undertaking repairs to mon- 


Ctivities. In July 1972, Lhasa Radio began referring 
> the party’s policy of “four basic freedoms”: 
reedom to practice religion, to trade, to lend money 
t interest, and to keep servants. Shortly thereafter, 
series of mass meetings was reportedly held in 
veral districts of Tibet, with higher-level cadres 
eiling the people not to be “unduly excited or to 
how any abnormality if the Dalai Lama chose to 
turn to Tibet” and blaming past Chinese policies 
f repression against the Tibetans on “anti-Mao 
visionists.” ** Rumors began to circulate that the 
yhinese were negotiating with the Dalai Lama con- 
erning the exact terms on which he might be per- 
uaded to return to Tibet. For his part, the Tibetan 
2ader was reported to have praised the Chinese for 
ome of their recent modifications of policy in Tibet 
nd to have stated publicly that he had “developed 
spect” for his former enemies, that he liked and 
dmired Chairman Mao, and that he was hopeful 
#f returning to his country soon.” 

Other changes were evident in the content of the 
yhinese mass media. In May 1971, Peking Radio 
Naugurated broadcasts in Uighur and Kazakh, and 
n October 1 the Kwangsi regional service resumed 
huang-language broadcasting, which had been in- 
errupted several years before. A few weeks later, 
decal broadcasts in Mongolian began in two Mongol 
reas which had been detached from the Inner Mon- 
(lian Autonomous Region in 1969 and added onto 
djacent provinces. On November 1, the central 
varty daily began a drive to recruit more cadres of 
ninority ethnic groups into leadership positions and 
uggested instituting remedial study classes as a 
Means of raising their skills to the requisite level.” 
The fact that the proportion of leadership positions 
eld by members of the indigenous ethnic groups in 
he individual minority areas closely approximates 
ne ratio of the minority to the total population of 
ne area strongly suggests the institution of a quota 
ystem.) Similar efforts were launched in the media 
2 draw more members of minority groups into the 
rty, and there was also a new emphasis on train- 
ng such persons for technical jobs. 
EE 


23 Tibetan Review (Dharmsala), Vol. 8, No. 9-10, p. 21, reprinting 
report originally published in the Calcutta newspaper Hindustan 
#andard, Oct. 25, 1972. 

24 /bDid., p. 22. 

25 Jen-min Jih-pao, Nov. 1, 1971. 
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products would conform to traditional ethnic char- 
acteristics, factory personnel were said to be making 
regular trips to minority areas to solicit their cus- 
tomers’ opinions.”* There were similar reports from 
minority areas in southern China. Department stores 
were Said to have set up special counters to sell the 
brocade, lace, and special embroidery needles 
needed for making the elaborate costumes tradition- 
ally favored by various minority groups, and trade 
fairs, which had been frowned upon as “revisionist” 
only a few years before, were reportedly being re- 
vived to help facilitate the purchase of these prod- 
ucts. The fairs also gave renewed attention to mi- 
nority art forms, often featuring programs of folk 
music and dancing.” 

In the field of education, increased efforts were 
made to expand the school system in minority areas, 
and schools in these areas were told to adapt their 
curricula to local conditions. While the schools cer- 
tainly endeavored to inculcate socialist norms and 
to teach the Chinese language, there was also 
greater tolerance and even encouragement of the 
use Of local minority languages. Peking Review 
boasted that in the Inner Mongolian Autonomous Re- 
gion more books in Mongolian had been published 


% 
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A Mongolian-language mises at a school in the 
Kiringele People’s Commune, in the Inner Mongolian 
Autonomous Region of the People’s Republic of 
China, in July 1975. 


—Photo by Ross Munro for the Globe and Mail (Toronto). 


in 1972-73 than had been issued in the five years 
preceding the Cultural Revolution, and that thanks 
to state subsidies the prices of Mongolian-language 
books were lower than those of the same books 
printed in Chinese. It was also stated that a Mon- 
golian Language Research Institute had been estab- 
lished, that all government organs and state enter- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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prises were required to use both Mongolian and Han | 
as working languages, and that all radio broadcasts § 
were now bilingual. The journal credited the Com- § 
munist Party with having saved the Mongolian lan- § 


guage from the extinction that had threatened it. 


prior to 1949. When one recalls that one of the 
charges brought against Ulanfu during the Cultural 


Revolution was that he had overemphasized study 
of the Mongolian language, the magnitude of the 
changes in minority policy after 1971 becomes ap- 


parent. 
The same trend was evident in other minority 


areas. In Tibet, socialism was claimed to be offering” 
“bright prospects for the development of the Tibetan © 


language,” and a modern printing house was re- 


portedly set up in 1972 specifically to publish books - 


in Tibetan. In addition to providing translated ver- 
sions of the Marxist classics, this enterprise turned 
out traditional Tibetan works, including almanacs 
and catalogues of indigenous medicinal herbs.?? In 
Sinkiang, publicity was focused on the advances 
being made in teaching the local minorities to use 


p’in-yin script in place of the traditional Arabic,°? 


but new script or old, the language being taught was 
indisputably non-Han. 

The return to the principle of “nationalist in form, 
socialist in content” which had characterized official 
policy toward minorities prior to 1958 and again 


during the interval between the Great Leap and the 


Cultural Revolution was also evident in other fields | 


of cultural activity. In 1972, Jen-min Jih-pao invited 


cultural workers to “transplant” revolutionary operas | 


and express their ideas through the art forms of 
minority nationalities, and troupes in Sinkiang subse- 
quently staged such operas as “The Red Lantern,” 


“On the Docks,” and “White Haired Girl” using the | 


languages and folk songs of the Uighur, Kazakh, 


Kirghiz and Sibo nationalities." In the south, “Red 


26 New China News Agency (NCNA) report from Sining, Nov. 21, 
1971, trans. in SCMP, No. 5026, p. 201. 

27 NCNA report from Kunming, May 18, 1972, trans. in SCMP, 
No. 5143, p. 20. 

28 Peking Review, Sept. 20, 1974, p. 22. 

29 Peking Radio, Aug. 3, 1974. 

3° Urumchi Radio, Dec. 14, 1974. 

31 /bid., Oct. 9, 1974. 
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ern” was performed in Pai style. In June 1972, 
ing Review began listing “national minorities” 
a separate category in its semi-annual indexes for 
first time since the start of the Cultural Revo- 
on.” Hitherto stories about minorities had been 
uded in more general categories: for example, 
item entitled “Mao Tse-tung Thought Lights Up 
Hearts of the People of All China’s Nationalities” 
S listed under the category of “Living Study and 
plication of Chairman Mao’s Works.” ™ 


ecent Developments 


iven such clear indications of a return to gradu- 
st and pluralistic attitudes toward ethnic groups, 
s hardly surprising that the Tenth Party Congress, 
‘ich met during the summer of 1973, rehabilitated 
e of the high-ranking party figures who had been 
icized for their handling of minority policy. Most 
yminent among them were Ulanfu, Li Ching- 
uan, and Teng Hsiao-p’ing. Because of his posi- 
, Ulanfu had, necessarily, been more directly con- 
ed with minority policy than either Teng or Li. 
ever, while Teng reassumed a role of importance 
national decision-making almost immediately, this 
2s not appear to have happened in the cases of 
and Ulanfu. Though both were appointed full 
bers of the Tenth Central Committee, their 
ies, if any, remain unclear. Both have stayed in 
ing rather than returning to Szechwan and Inner 
golia, respectively, and they appear frequently 
ceremonial capacities. In this respect, they re- 
ble another perennial figure in Chinese na- 
ality affairs, Ngapo Ngawang Jigme. Ngapo has 
t been in Tibet since the onset of the Cultural 
olution, but he escaped being purged and now 
pears frequently in ceremonial capacities in the 
ital. He was, for example, ranked fourth—after 
ou En-lai, Chiang Ch’ing (Madame Mao) and 
itburo member Li Hsien-nien—in a delegation 
it welcomed the Prime Minister of Trinidad-Tobago 
Peking in late 1974,** and he has also been promi- 
tly featured in television broadcasts on such 
asions as National Day. Ngapo, of course, serves 
a tangible symbol of the regime’s readiness to 
operate with persons who are of different class 


Kunming Radio, Feb. 11, 1975. 
See issue of June 30, 1972, p. 23. 
ibid., June 20, 1969, p. 28. 
Jen-min Jih-pao, Nov. 6, 1974. 


and ethnic backgrounds and who are willing to co- 
Operate with it. 

With respect to national minorities. the party con. 
stitution adopted by the Tenth Central Committee in 
1973 is similar to its predecessor. declaring that 
the party must lead the people of all nationalities in 
the three great struggles." However. the first of 
these—class Struggle—does not appear to be re. 
ceiving any significant degree of attention in current 
minority affairs. 

No obvious efforts were made at the time of the 
Tenth Congress to justify the political rehabilitation 
of many officials who had been vilified during the 
Cultural Revolution or to explain the changes in 
minority policy that had taken place during the pre- 
ceding two years. During the Campaign to criticize | 
Lin Piao and Confucius which followed the Congress, | 
however, the minorities were told that Lin had sabo- 
taged the party's policy on nationalities, thereby 
Splitting the unity of the ancestral land.” It will be | 
recalled that during the Cultural Revolution the very | 
same charge of splittism had been leveled against 
those associated with gradualist, pluralistic views, | 
and still earlier against those responsible for the 
radical assimilationist policies of the Great Leap 
period. ) 

The changes that had become evident in China's 
minority policy after mid-1971 continued to be man- 
ifest in the deliberations of the Fourth National | 
People’s Congress in January 1975. The phrase 
“people of all nationalities” appeared so often in the 
official communiqué and other documents of the 
Congress as to seem ostentatiously redundant, and | 
affirmations of the “great unity” of al! China's na- | 
tionalities were almost as numerous. The new PRC | 
Constitution passed by the Congress reaffirms the | 
equality of all nationalities and grants ethnic minor! | 
ties freedom to use their own spoken and written | 
languages as well as the right to “exercise auton | 
omy” through local organs of self-government in | 
national autonomous areas. At the same time, the 
preamble recognizes the need to consolidate the | 
unity of all nationalities and to develop a revolu- | 
tionary united front. ) 

One striking difference in the new Constiution is 
that its provisions pertaining to minority rights are 
much briefer than those in the 1954 Constitution 
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On the subject of minority linguistic rights, Article 
77 of the 1954 Constitution stipulated: 


Citizens of all nationalities have the right to use their 
own spoken and written languages in court proceed- 
ings. The people’s courts are required to provide 
interpreters for any party unacquainted with the 
spoken or written language commonly used in the 
locality. In an area entirely or largely inhabited by a 
minority or where a number of nationalities live to- 
gether, hearings in the people’s courts are conducted 
in the language commonly used in the locality, and 
judgments, notices, and all other documents of the 
people’s courts are promulgated in that language.* 


In contrast, Article 4 of the 1975 Constitution simply 
states: 


All the nationalities have the freedom to use their 
own spoken and written languages. 


This abridgment of the old constitutional provision 
is Open to various interpretations. Since the new 
Constitution as a whole is but a fraction of the length 
of its predecessor, it is not inconceivable that the 
abridgment may have been motivated simply by a 
desire for overall brevity. However, two other alterna- 
tive explanations are possible. One is that the change 
may indicate the belief of the framers of the 1975 
Constitution that whereas the rights provided in the 
1954 document had to be spelled out in some detail 
because they were new, such detailed enumeration 
was no longer necessary 21 years later since those 
rights had become accepted as a matter of course. 
The other alternative interpretation is that the re- 
moval of specific guidelines governing minority 
linguistic rights might be intended to open the way 
for a shift to a more assimilationist linguistic policy. 
Present practice argues for acceptance of the former 
interpretation, but there is no question that the 
new Constitution does allow for a turn toward a more 
restrictive posture on minority language rights. A 
great deal will depend on how the shortened pro- 
vision of the 1975 Constitution is implemented in 
practice. 

There is another difference between the two docu- 
ments that should be noted. Whereas Article 68 of 


———— 
38 Constitution of the Chinese People’s Republic, Peking, People’s 
Publishing House, 1954. 


39 For the English text of the 1975 Constitution, see Peking Review, 
Jan. 24, 1975, pp. 12-17. 
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the 1954 Constitution guaranteed each nationalitl 
appropriate representation in the local governmenta 
organs of its own particular area, the 1975 Constfl 
tution nowhere contains such a guarantee. Thus, 
is conceivable that the PRC leadership could at som 
future time decide that proportional representatio 
for minorities has become no longer necessary be 
cause ethnic differences will have been reduced t 
the point of irrelevancy. For the present, however 
the regime appears to be making scrupulous effort: 
to observe the rule of proportionality. An indicatio 
of this is the fact that the newly-elected Presidiun 
of the Fourth National People’s Congress include 
among its 218 members 13 persons whose names 
definitely show them to be of minority nationali 
ties*°—a six-percent share of representation almos 
exactly equal to the minorities’ share of total popu 
lation. (Moreover, since many persons of minority 
nationalities use Han-style names, the minorities 
actual share of Presidium representation may wel 
be larger than six percent.) 

Despite the ambiguities in the 1975 Constitution 
there is no question that the period since the demise 
of Lin Piao has witnessed a clear-cut shift in minorit 
policy. Yet it is necessary to guard against exagger. 
ating the significance of the changes that have taken 
place. For one thing, those associated with the 
gradualist, pluralist viewpoint were not totally ex 
cluded from positions of power during Lin Piao’s 
ascendancy, nor was the pressure toward assimila- 
tion total and unremitting. The evidence presented 
above suggests that there was a radical faction which 
would have liked to enforce stringent assimilationist 
standards, insisting, for example, on the destruction 
of the “four olds” and on eliminating all concessions 
to the minorities’ special characteristics. However, 
since such an extremist policy was not fully imple- 
mented even at the zenith of Lin’s power, one must 
conclude either that it was not entirely typical of 
Lin’s thinking, or that the actions of Lin and _ his 
group were constrained by a more moderate group 
within the leadership. 

Moreover, while many of the changes in official 
attitudes toward minorities after Lin’s fall have been 
startlingly abrupt, the changes do not add up to the 
adoption of a uniformly pluralistic policy. The 
emphasis on learning Chinese continues, and one 
cannot escape the feeling that the recent expansion 
of the use of minority languages has been aimed in 
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"ge part at publicizing the party line more thor- 
ghly. For example, the only use thus far reported 
have been made of the recently founded Nationali- 
's School of the Kannan Tibetan Autonomous Chou 
is to train translators so that the campaign to 
iticize Lin Piao and Confucius could be brought 

non-Han speaking minorities in Tibetan rural 
eas.** The transplanting of revolutionary model 
eras into minority languages and settings probably 
lls in the same category. Moreover, the unleashing 
' Peking of a campaign of vilification against the 
alai Lama’s government-in-exile following the col- 
ose of negotiations for his return to Tibet,” together 
th the recent intensification of efforts to develop 
bet on the socialist model,** suggests that there 
e limits to the present leadership’s willingness to 
cede to minority wishes. This is not to minimize 
e changes in minority policy since mid-1971. In- 
“ed, these changes have been substantial enough 
cause obvious dissatisfaction on the part of a 
gment of the Chinese leadership, and the existence 
this dissatisfaction suggests the possibility of 
yother eventual swing of the policy pendulum. 
a rr 


#1 Jen-min Jih-pao, Nov. 25, 1974. 

42 Lhasa Radio, June 6, 1974; and Peking Review, July 7, 1974, 
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Clearly, much will depend upon the personalities who 
emerge as successors to Mao Tse-tung and Ch 
En-lai. 


In spite of the twists and turns of it ty 
policy over the past quarter century, the 
efforts to “solve” its nationalities problem have not 


been without a measure of succe The futility of 
minority revolt has been effectively » hor 
the relatively few occasions when it ha 


tempted. A knowledge of the Han-Chinese spoxer 
and written language, though not universalizec 
seems to be recognized Dy most mernt ’ 
minority groups as an important factor 

vancement. Similarly, there seems t : 
recognition that the CCP and the gover 
structure the party has created constitutes the / 
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sacred soil.*° It is noteworthy that those minorities, 
such as the Chuang and Pai, whose loyalties are 
apparently not in doubt are precisely those which 
had already become well integrated into Han-Chinese 
society before 1949. This would seem to Suggest 
that the minority policies pursued by the Communist 
regime have made little difference so far as solving 
the national question is concerned. 

It would be unwise, moreover, to assume that 
either time or improving standards of living will 
facilitate an eventual solution. Those whom the offi- 
cial press from time to time accuses of participating 
in “imperialist plots to undermine the unity of na- 
tionalities” are often so young that they can have 
no memory of what life in pre-Communist China was 
like. Indeed, it seems altogether possible that 
minority problems may become more rather than 
less severe with the passage of time. As for rising 
living standards, the experience of the Soviet Union 
has shown that this may actually encourage the 
growth of nationalist tendencies, presumably be- 
Cause increased affluence tends to enable ethnic 
minorities to devote greater attention to such 
cultural-psychological concerns as the protection of 
their national identity and heritage. Even the “flood- 
ing” of minority areas with Han-Chinese immigrants, 
which is said to be taking place under the regime’s 
Current large-scale “rustication” program, may have 
the effect of exacerbating tensions between nationali- 
ties rather than diluting ethnic cohesiveness. In such 
circumstances, the very techniques of social mo- 
bilization that the CCP has employed to solidify the 
minorities could work against the party and govern- 
mental system. Whereas formerly the minorities were 
scattered, poorly organized, and perhaps only dimly 
aware of other ethnic groups, the party’s mobiliza- 
tion efforts have generally resulted in their becoming 
more tightly organized into cooperative production 
groups, factory work teams, and the like. These 
entities might well serve as focal points for chan- 
neling and intensifying resentments that might 
otherwise have remained diffuse and minor griev- 
ances. 

It may be argued that the PRC’s present policy, 
which is in essence similar to the Soviet policy cap- 
sulized in Stalin’s phrase, “national in form, socialist 
in content,” will eventually bring a satisfactory reso- 


ee 


45 E.g., “Strengthen the Unity of the Masses of Nationalities and 
Consolidate the Dictatorship of the Proletariat,’’ Jen-min Jih-pao, 
Sept. 6, 1969; and “If Army and People are United as One, Who in the 
World Can Match Them?” NCNA, July 30, 1969, trans. in SCMP, 
No. 4470, p. 18. 
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lution of the difficult choice facing China’s mine 
ties—the choice between retention of their eth 
ties and participation in the larger society. The 
is, however, the serious question of whether t 
Soviet formula does not contain an inherent cont 
diction. That is, might not national forms embod 
political culture of their own that is antithetical 
socialism? Can, for example, what remains of nati 
Tibetan theocratic rule and Lamaist religious pra 
tices be accommodated without setting in motic 
trends inimical to the attainment of ethnic uni 
in a socialist framework? Even the retention of mo 
superficial manifestations of national identity, suc 
as clothing, hairstyle, and language, have bee 
criticized by the party as wasteful of scarce r 
sources or as manifestations of parochialism. 

Clearly there still remains a segment within t 
Chinese leadership which does not consider t 
State of accommodation thus far achieved in inte 
nationality relations to represent an acceptab 
fusion of minority characteristics or an adequate 
homogeneous proletarian culture. The nature of th 
steps necessary to attain these goals is not obvious 
and it appears doubtful whether the policies advc 
cated by either the radical assimilationists or th 
advocates of gradualist pluralism will achieve th 
desired ends. The reader cannot fail to have notice 
that each side has accused the policy of the othe 
of having undermined the unity of nationalities, an 
indeed both sides appear to be correct. Putting a 
sure on ethnic minorities to abandon their lan 
guages, Customs, and life-styles has often createc 
animosity toward the party and government anc 
intensified the desire to retain traditional ways. Or 
the other hand, tolerance and encouragement oft 
minority customs and habits have tended to legitimize 
ethnic ties and perpetuate a sense of differentness. 

In other words, China’s policymakers find them- 
selves in a fundamental dilemma where both tol- 
€rance and repression of the special characteristics 
of minorities tend to reinforce their continued exist- 
ence. In theory, there could conceivably be a middle- 
ground policy that would erode minority characteris- 
tics slowly enough to avoid arousing antagonism, 
yet quickly enough to prevent the accretion of vested 
interests strong enough to halt or reverse the process 
of erosion in mid-course. At least up to the present, 
however, it would appear that Chinese policymakers 
—like those of most other nations, socialist or 
otherwise—have not succeeded in finding the key 
to the perennial “national question.” 
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indows on the Soviet Military 


DITORS’ NOTE: The volumes 
aviewed are the first four works 
1 an open-ended series entitled 
‘oviet Military Thought, a 
election of Soviet military 
yritings translated (in most cases) 
‘nd published under the 

uspices of the US Air Force. The 
ussian titles below are reprinted 
s transliterated by the 
sublishers. Problems of Com- 
nunism hopes to carry reviews 
f further volumes in the series 
two of which have recently 
ippeared, with more in pro- 
duction). 


\. A. SIDORENKO: The Offensive 
A Soviet View). Washington, DC, 
JS Government Printing Office, 
1973. A translation of 
Nastupleniye, Moscow, 
/oyenizdat, 1970. 
Marxism-Leninism on War and 
Army (A Soviet View). Washing- 
on, DC, US Government Printing 
Office, 1974. A reprint of 
arxism-Leninism on War and 
Army, revised edition, Moscow, 
rogress Publishers, 1972 (in 
turn a Soviet translation of 
Marksizm-Leninizm o voyne i 
armii, 5th edition, Moscow, 
tt 1968). 

. A. LOMOV, Ed.: Scientific- 
Technical Progress and the 
Revolution in Military Affairs (A 
Soviet View). Washington, DC, US 


Government Printing Office, 
1974. A translation of Nauchno- 
tekhnicheskiy progress i revo- 
lyutsiya v voyennom dele, 
Moscow, Voyenizdat, 1973. 

V. YE. SAVKIN: The Basic 
Principles of Operational Art and 
Tactics (A Soviet View). Wash- 
ington, DC, US Government 
Printing Office, 1974. A transla- 
tion of Osnovnye printsipy 
operativnogo iskusstva i taktiki, 
Moscow, Voyenizdat, 1972. 


IF, PERCHANCE, some bibliophilic 
Martian should stroll through our 
bookstores, he could be forgiven 
for concluding that the most 
pressing preoccupation of West- 
ern students of the military re- 
mains the grim Wehrmacht and 
the terrifying knights of Bushido. 
His confusion would be com- 
pounded upon learning that these 
military organizations were long 
ago crushed to bits, while there 
is still in existence a massive, 
formidably organized and inimical 
force, the Soviet military machine. 
It is strange, he might muse, that 
there are reams of paper on SS 
Leibstandarte and the like, yet not 
a Soviet divisional history in sight; 


or that there is minute discussion | ‘ 
| the military anatomy of the Soviet 


of each nut and bolt of the 
Panzerkampfwagen II (Pz Kw Ill) 
and its variants, yet little or noth- 
ing about Moscow’s armored 
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force, with its stockpile of 40,000 
tanks. Surely there should be com- 
pelling interest in Soviet armor de- 
signed for CBR (Chemical-Bio- 
logical-Radiological) warfare in 
general and for tactical nuclear 
warfare in particular — tanks 
designed with minimum cross- 
section and low silhouette, tanks 
equipped with radiation attenua- 
tion liners of lead and plastic for 
gaseous and neutron shielding, 
tanks with special ventilation sys- 
tems and with automatic control 
units to provide sealing against 
blast effects. Yet in simple sta- 
tistical terms there is more avid 
and exact discussion of the long- 
defunct Jagdpanzer Elefant, with 
rear drive but with both sprocket 
and idler cogged, or the Pz Kw 
lit Ausf N with its 7.5 cm L/24 
gun. 

The point here is not to belittle 
the many fine and sometimes 
superb historical enquiries con 
ducted by specialists into the for- 


eign armies of the past; the prob- | 


lem—and the pity—is that there 
is nothing comparable in the field 


of Soviet military studies, at least | 


in open publications That we 
know more about Wehrkreise than 


about Soviet military districts— 


Union—is a reflection of the poor 
state of current research into the 
Soviet military. Few if any writers 
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on the subject ever seem to turn 
to the materials amassed by the 
Joint Publications Research Serv- 
ice (JPRS) of the US Government, 
to cite just one source, on subjects 
ranging from the latest tank fea- 
tures to military pensions. From 
time to time, treatises appear on 
“strategy” or such themes as “‘the 
nature of Soviet military power/ 
organization,” but discussions of 
this sort are all too often ham- 
pered by a lack of basic knowl- 
edge about the Soviet system: not 
infrequently, they also betray a 
lamentable ignorance of Soviet 
military history, not to mention 
Imperial Russian precedents. (For- 
tunately, there are exceptions. 
The relevance and enormous value 
of broad background perspective 
is well demonstrated in US Army 
Colonel William E. Odom’s_bril- 
liant 1973 study, The Soviet 
Volunteers.) 


THE DEARTH of published West- 
ern research on the Soviet military 
underscores the great importance 
of the volumes under review and 
the US Air Force project of which 
they are a part—an informational 
venture aimed at making avail- 
able to English-speaking special- 
ists and the public at large the 
cream of recent Soviet writing on 
military subjects. The first four 
volumes in the series seem to 
have been chosen in conformance 
(at least in principle) with the 
logic that in investigating Soviet 
military theory and practice, we 
should study what the Soviet 
armed forces are themselves 
studying. The pedigree of authors 
and books alike is not just im- 
pressive but impeccable. The 
books so far translated have been 
itemized as “recommended read- 
ing” in Kalendar voina (a basic 
handbook for recruits and service 
personnel), or are part of the use- 


ful series Biblioteka ofitsera (texts 
for officer use and study), or have 
been recommended for Frunze 
Prizes (honorary awards in the 
name of the early Soviet military 
leader, Mikhail Frunze). The au- 
thors, contributors and editors— 
including Colonel-General N. A. 
Lomov, Major-General M. |. Che- 
rednichenko, Colonel A. A. Sido- 
renko, and (most famous of all) 
Colonel V. Ye. Savkin—are in 
many cases established authori- 
ties in their own right.* 

Though by no means unrepre- 
sentative as a general sample, 
these four volumes break down— 
quite fortuitously for the purposes 
of this review—into two basic 
categories, one comprising tacti- 
cal-technical disquisitions (the 


Sidorenko and Savkin works) and 
the other, broader politico-phi- 


Reviewers in This Issue 


JOHN ERICKSON—Professor and 
Director of Defense Studies at the 
University of Edinburgh (Scotland); 
presently at work on a two-part 
history, Stalin’s War with Germany, 
1941-45, the first volume of which 
has just been published under the 
title, The Road to Stalingrad (the second 
will appear in 1976). 


SIR FRANK K. ROBERTS—Senior 
British diplomat whose many posts of 
distinction included two tours of 

duty in the USSR, as Minister in 
1945-47 and as Ambassador in 
1960-62; currently Vice-President of 
the Great Britain/USSR Association. 


JIRI VALENTA—Research Associate 
Professor, Center for Advanced 
International Studies, University of 
Miami (Coral Gables, Fla.); Currently 
engaged in preparing studies of 
Soviet foreign policymaking; 
contributor to this and other scholarly 
journals specializing in Communist 
studies. 
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Leninism on War . . ., Scientific 
Technical progress .. .). For ob 
Ous reasons, the works in t 
latter category are the more du 
able—if the duller—for they a 
expositions of general principle 
and are less tied to the immediat 
tactical and operational enviro 
ment. Since they are a significa 
part of the pabulum of Soviel 
soldiers, officers and their me 
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* Of interest, the more recent volumes ¢ 
the US Air Force series translate the Soviet 
ranks of “general-maior,” “general-leitenant, 
and “‘general-polkovnik” as “general-major, | 
“general-lieutenant,” and “general-colonel,” | 
respectively—i.e., in reverse order from 
the more customary designations, ‘major- 
general,’’ etc. This decision is explained 
as an effort to achieve a more exact 
terminology for Soviet general officer ran 
and thereby to avoid certain ambiguities 
that could raise problems of protoco!l.—Eds 


| 
losophical treatises (Marxis 


. 
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JANE P. SHAPIRO—Associate 
Professor of Political Science at 
Manhattanville College (Purchase, 
N.Y.); co-editor of Communist 
Systems in Comparative Perspective, 
1974; also co-editor of Change 

and Adaptation in Soviet and East 
European Politics and From the 
Cold War to Détente, both forthcoming 
in spring 1976, 


MICHAEL Y. M. KAU—Associate 
Professor of Political Science at 
Brown University (Providence, R.I.) 
editor of Chinese Law and 
Government (White Plains, N.Y.); 
author of The People’s Liberation 
Army and China’s Nation-Building, 
1972, and The Lin Piao Affair: Power 
Politics and Military Coup, 1974, 
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CHRISTOPHER HOWE—Reader in 
Economics and head of the Contem- 
porary China Institute at the School of 
Oriental and African Studies, 
University of London; author of 
Employment and Urban Growth in 
Urban China, 1949-1957, 1971, and 
Wage Patterns and Wage Policy in 
Modern China, 1919-1972, 1973. 


ors, they must be read with some 

ention, if only to catch a 
limpse of what goes into the 
making of the mirovozzrenie, the 
deological outlook (Frunze called 
it politicheskoe nastroenie) of the 
Soviet officer and soldier. If they 
ave to sweat through it, so 
ould we—even as an act of 
silent sympathy. 

As instruments of indoctrina- 
tion and tools of political educa- 
tion, these two works must be re- 
garded as received doctrine, if in 
rather formalistic sense. They 
are part of the “moral-political 
preparation” of the Soviet soldier, 
a process of preparation that has 
shown no signs of any concession 
to the notion of détente. In these 
olumes and other recent Soviet 
ilitary writings (samples of 
ich are available, inter alia, in 
Soviet Press Selected Trans/ations 
issued by the aforementioned 
PRS), the same __ ideological 
building-blocks have been re- 
peatedly elaborated and _ rein- 
orced. Yet while it seems clear 
that such works represent official 
thinking and constitute a sus- 
ained ideological thrust, it is 
arder to determine what real 
alidity they have within the mili- 
ary system. In short, how much 
attention do Soviet soldiers pay 
to them (and, thus, what heed 
should we pay)? The reviewer has 
found it instructive in this respect 
fo visit a Soviet military bookstore 

the company of a Soviet officer 
and to see what he bought, even 

ore to listen to his sardonic in- 
nction about what not to buy. 
Does Marxism-Leninism on War 
... appreciably improve the Soviet 
soldier’s perception of contempo- 
ary war? The answer is probably 
ot, though it gets him through 
is course work. Scientific-Tech- 
nical Progress . . . might be of 
mited use in promoting an under- 


Standing of and interest in armed 
forces management, which is an 
increasingly important theme in 
Soviet military education but pro- 
duces a kind of “politico-techni- 
cal” analysis that is not always 
easily digested. 


NO SUCH obfuscation pertains to 
the works of the two colonels, who 
deal with the sharp specifics of 
the battlefield encounter. Colonel 
Sidorenko’s study, The Offensive, 
first appeared in the Soviet Union 
in 1970 (in an edition of 13,000 
copies almost certainly represent- 
ing a set distribution for military 
academies and military schools). 
It essentially embodies the credo 
and practice of the all-out, high- 
speed nuclear Blitzkrieg, attempt- 
ing to collate the operational ex- 
perience of the Great Patriotic 
War (and the Second World War 
at large) with the implications of 
tactical nuclear weapons and the 
consequences of the technological 
“revolution in military affairs.” 
Sidorenko’s volume was avowedly 
designed to contribute to “broad- 
ening the officer's tactical hori- 
zons” in the conduct of operations 
“with and without nuclear weap- 
ons’—but the nuclear impress 
was pronounced indeed. In ap- 
praising Sidorenko, therefore, it is 
necessary to note the date of pub- 
lication, 1970, and to look at sub- 
sequent (and contemporary) de- 
velopments within Soviet theater 
forces in Europe. 

While maintaining its tactical 
nuclear war-fighting capability, 
the Soviet command has latterly 
evinced growing interest in the 
conventional mode of military Op 
erations, even with respect to the 
initial phase of engagement and 
for some sustained period there- 
after. Organization (changes in 
tank and motor-rifle divisions), 
equipment (new self-propelled 
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tactical training, all suggest this 
shift of emphasis toward intere<t 
not only in the nuclear Blitzkrieg 
but also in the conventions! 
breakthrough operation in its own 
right, with many features derived 
(or revived) from the latter days | 
of the Great Patriotic War. It is 
not by accident that a new series 
of handbooks—also designed to 
“broaden operational-tactical hori 
zons”-—has recently begun to ap 
pear, detailing tactical handling at 
regimental, battalion, company 
and section levels in terms of war- | 
time (1941-45) experience. Thus 
there is a case for being ultra 
cautious in relying on Sidorenko 
or citing him too extravagantly as 
fons et origo of the current Soviet 
operational outlook 
Colonel Savkin'’s work is a prize 
gem; the specialist and 
specialist alike must be grateful 
to the US Air Force for making 
this volume available. Two things | 
about it are of immediate interest 
the title and the publisher's nerv 
ous disclaimer (the Soviet cub 
lisher, that is). As the title sug 
gests, Savkin’s work restores to | 
current operational-tactical think: | 
ing a very interesting Soviet (and 
Imoerial Russian) concept-——"op | 
erational art,” operativnoe iskus 
stvo, the connecting link between 
strategy and tactics—an approach 
that impelled Voenizdat to apprise 
the readership, officially pre 
scribed as “officers and generals 
of the Soviet Army,” of the cor | 
troversial nature of the book The 
Colonel's reputation for contro 
versy and originality both pre 
cedes and follows upon ths work 
his basic thesis—advanced first 
in a 1965 monograon Temoy 
nastuoleniya (the Pace of the Of. 
fensive), then in a highly contre 
yersial article on “maneuver in 
Voennyi vestnik in April 1972, and ' 


guns), as well as logistics and 


non 
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again in an analysis of the char- 
acteristics of modern warfare in 
Voennyi vestnik in March 1974— 
centers on the principle of mo- 
bility. Savkin’s lesson for his 
fellows is plain: gentlemen, please 
study and properly understand 
military doctrine, as opposed to 
paying mere lip service to ac- 
cepted terms. What is mobility 
and how does effective maneuver 
differ from simple movement? 
True mobility is essentially ac- 
complishing “the assigned task 
with maximum effect”: to take 
one example, executing all the in- 
volved stages of an encirclement 
operation is a negation of true 
mobility when the final elimination 
of the enemy can be accomplished 
more effectively with tactical nu- 
clear weapons. In short, mobility 
(including maneuver and move- 
ment) augments fire, or it should, 
rather than fire simply supporting 
movement. 

Colonel Savkin argues inter alia 
for the surprise employment of 
massed tactical nuclear strikes on 


a narrow front, followed by high- 
speed penetration in depth by 
armored forces in conjunction 
with large-scale airborne landings 
in the rear. The third chapter of 
Savkin’s book is disingenuously 
labeled ‘According to views pre- 
vailing 1953-59” but really ham- 
mers home his arguments that are 
relevant to contemporary condi- 
tions. This emphasis on mobility 
and maneuver—on battlefield ef- 
fectiveness in the strictest terms 
—could become even more perti- 
nent as the Soviet command re- 
appraises conventional operations, 
and here Savkin’s theorems in re- 
lation to the tactical breakthrough 
may have some unexpected con- 
sequences. In a word, events and 
the pressure of superiors may 
force the redoubtable colonel to 
eat a few—if just a very few—of 
his own words. 


THE US AIR FORCE deserves the 
plaudits and the gratitude of 
many, whatever specialist interest 
is involved, for launching this 
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major enterprise, which is long 
overdue. Even those uninterested 
in the tactical niceties and tech 
nical operation of the Soviet mili 
tary can—and should—pay heec 
to the ideological throbbing tha 
pervades the broader politico 
philosophical works. Perhaps the 
US Air Force editors might no 

consider enlarging their introduc 
tory note to each volume, pres 
ently models of scrupulousness 
and restraint, in order to delineate 
context in greater detail: it would 
be a woeful outcome if this vita 
educational mission were to leac 
in the end to further confusion and 
consequently to a reciprocal dog 
matism among some people in the 
Western military specialist com 
munity. 

In any event, with these vol 
umes now so auspiciously on the 
shelves, that Martian can now take 
himself to his own leader and 
report that at last the Panzer- 
kampfwagen I/| Ausf N has reali 
competition in the battle of the 
books. 


By Frank K. Roberts 


OY D. KOHLER and 

OSE L. HARVEY, Eds.: 

he Soviet Union: Yesterday, 
oday, Tomorrow. A Colloquy of 
erican Long Timers in Moscow. 
coral Gables, Center for 
Advanced International Studies 
of the University of Miami, 1975. 


AS A BRITISH “Long Timer in 
oscow,” | read this colloquy with 
ncreasing fascination, absorption, 
and admiration. The timing of pub- 
ication is fortunate, in view of 
the guidelines adopted in July at 
the Helsinki Conference on Secu- 
“ity and Cooperation in Europe 
hich are now to be put to the 
test. The sage caution of the 
dozen _ participants—all distin- 
ished names in the American 
community of specialists on Soviet 
affairs—should help to reduce 
any overoptimistic expectations 
in the West based on misunder- 
standing of fundamental Soviet 
D0sitions. 
In my own career, | have known 
and worked with a number of 
ese men. | owe a debt of grati- 
de to George Kennan, from 
om | learned much about Rus- 
sia and the Soviet Union when | 
as still an amateur in the fieid 
n 1945 and 1946. Foy Kohler 
was a trusted friend and colleague 
in Moscow, as was Loy Henderson 
in India. The other participants in 
the colloquy were Mose Harvey 
(co-editor of the printed report), 


he Soviet Colossus und 


Frederick Barghoorn, Jacob Beam, 
Elbridge Durbrow, Robert Kelley, 
Earl Packer, John Scott, Henry 
Shapiro, and Thomas Whitney. 
Needless to add, | join them all in 
regretting that those two outstand- 
ing operators in the Soviet field, 
the late US Ambassadors Llewelyn 
E. Thompson and Charles €E. 
Bohlen, were no longer available 
to contribute their wealth of wis- 
dom and practical experience to 
the discussions. (1 never had the 
pleasure of working closely with 
“Chip” Bohlen but met him in 
Moscow before the war and at 
many wartime and postwar confer- 
ences. “Tommy” Thompson | first 
met in Moscow in December 
1941, with the Germans just out- 
side the city, and | highly valued 
my association with him when we 
were dealing with Khrushchev in 
the early 1960's.) 

Because of my past concern 
with the problem of developing 
Soviet expertise in the British 


Diplomatic Service, one of my first | 


reactions on reading this volume 
was gratitude to the veteran spe- 
cialist Robert Kelley for having 
conceived and successfully exe- 
cuted a plan to establish a fund 


of Soviet expertise in the Ameri- | 


can Foreign Service some 50 years | 


ago, long before the United States 
assumed its present responsibill- 
ties as one of the two superpowers 


and leader of the Atlantic Alliance | 


and of the whole free world. It is 
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fashionable nowadays in and out 
side the US to criticize tt 
aspect of American 
behavior. But it would be hard to 
fault the overall American han- 
dling of the key postwar issue 
all of us, Western reiations with 
the Soviet Union, or to exaggerate 
the contribution of the American 
experts on Soviet 
Department of State and else 
where, 


Bea th hi 
. : 


° ro? 
mernational 


Fay 
) 


affairs in the 


TO TURN FROM the participants 
to the substance of the talks, | 
was delighted that the 
emphasis was not on the 
cept in the sense of interpreting 
its lessons for the 
immediate future. Nor was there 
an attempt to engage in guessing 
games about the succession, pre 
sumably in recognition that even 
short-term speculation on 
Soviet leadership after Brezhw 
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and Kosygin is of little value (few 
people, after all, would have fore 
| cast the rise of either Khrushchev 
or Brezhnev to the top). There 
was. however, a valuable and 
stimulating discussion on the 
likely mood of the rising miccle 


generation from whom the new 


leadership will come. The cor 
sensus seemed to be that whe 
the members of this group are 


much less international and inter 
nm their outioon- than the 


lectua! 
early Soviet leaders arounc 
they are better-educatec tec 


ern 
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nically better-equipped, and prob- 
ably more self-confident than the 
present elderly leaders, who have 
lived through much harder times 
both personally and nationally. 
The younger men have grown up 
in an era when the Soviet Union 
came to be acknowledged as one 
of the two superpowers and 
gained worldwide prestige and 
influence. Their greater self-confi- 
dence may, however, pose prob- 
lems for the Western world. Their 
reactions at the time of the 
Czechoslovak crisis in 1968 were 
not encouraging, and there is no 
evidence that they will be easier 
to deal with than their predeces- 
sors. 

In a related context, | found 
the exchanges on dissent realistic. 
It is an advance that Andrei 
Sakharov should be able to voice 
and publish his critical views on 
the Soviet system and _ that 
Aleksandr Solzhenitsyn and others 
Should be exiled instead of shot 
or sent to labor camps. Samizdat 
is a phenomenon inconceivable 
under Stalin or even for some 
years after his death. But | go 
along with what seems to have 
been the majority view in the 
colloquy that the dissenters, for 
all their admirable courage, are 
few in number, unable to organize 
effectively, and unlikely to change 
the nature of the regime in the 
foreseeable future. For the most 
part, even they are advocating 
change from within the present 
system. The KGB, operating with 
much greater sophistication than 
in the past, seems to have the 
problem of dissent well under con- 
trol. In many respects, the relative 
cultural and intellectual relaxation 
under Khrushchev has been re- 
versed under Brezhnev. 

| found in the general discus- 
sion of the internal Soviet scene 
confirmation of my experience 15 


years ago that the Soviet popula- 
tion is mainly concerned with the 
material conditions of existence. 
While the people expect that they, 
the third and even the fourth gen- 
erations since the Revolution, 
should now increasingly enjoy the 
fruits of success, they are not 
making any dangerous or extreme 
demands, still less questioning 
the Communist fabric of the 
Soviet system. If they think of 
change, it is again change from 
within, and they seem reasonably 
satisfied with the undoubted 
gradual improvements —- meas- 
ured from a low starting level— 
which the party and the leader- 
ship have been able to provide. | 
accept the conclusion that there 
is very little interest in Marxist 
ideology as such, but with the cor- 
ollary that there is even less inter- 
est in alternative ideologies or 
political systems. (This decline in 
ideological motivation could, inci- 
dentally, have a weakening effect 
on the Communist Party, trans- 
forming it increasingly into a lad- 
der to power for ambitious oppor- 
tunists with little of the sense of 
purpose—however misguided— 
of the older party members.) In 
general, the population takes an 
understandable pride in the 
achievements and growing inter- 
national importance of the Soviet 
Union, and such sentiment is a 
source of internal stability. In 
many respects, Soviet pride and 
self-confidence in 1975 have 
much in common with the mood 
in Britain (my country, right or 
wrong!) or Germany at the end 
of the 19th century, or in the 
United States earlier in this cen- 
tury, and offer a marked contrast 
to the present self-questioning 
mood throughout the Western 
world. 

Yet it also rains in the Soviet 
Union; as the colloquy shows, the 
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dalous, in a world threatened b 
inadequate food production fo 
the increasing populations of the 
Third World, that a country which ) 


Canadian harvests or stocks); (2) 
how to keep up with the Western 
Joneses in the build-up of in-§ 
creasingly complex and expensive 
modern technologies, military and 
civilian, requiring—jinter alia— 
the development of natural re- 
sources in Siberia and the Arctic 
and a concomitant improvement 
in the range and distribution of 
consumer goods; (3) how to en- 
hance or at least maintain a de-§ 
gree of efficiency in the cumber- 
some party and government bu- 
reaucracies in the conduct of a 
vast range of nonpriority business 
(as well as in such priority areas § 
as defense, police, and space); 
and (4) how to keep in check na- 
tionalist and separatist tendencies 
in the non-Russian republics in# 
Central Asia, the Caucasus, the 
Baltic States, and—most impor- 
tant, if perhaps less immediately § 
pressing—the Ukraine. 


FASCINATING though the internal # 
scene is to all who have lived in 
the Soviet Union, the outside world 
is more concerned with the inter- 
national position and behavior of 
the Soviet Union as a superpower. 
Here the lesson of the colloquy is § 
very clear. Since we are concerned 
with an “adversary” relationship, § 
we must think in terms both of 
Capabilities and of intentions and 
Clearly distinguish the two. The 
first can be assessed with cer- : 


; the second are more open 
speculation. There can be no 
dossible doubt about the phenom- 
snal increase in Soviet military 
frength since the Cuban crisis of 
1962 (which | experienced during 
my last weeks in Moscow). The 
Soviet Union then had—and stil! 
n sS—very powerful modern land 
and air forces. But it knew, and 
: we knew, that in the nuclear 
and naval arms fields it was far 
nferior. So it retreated, as it had 
earlier Berlin crises. However, 
it has since built up its nuclear 
Strength to effective parity with 
the US and its naval forces to a 
fevel that allows them to operate 
all the oceans of the world, with 
icular strength in the Arctic, 
the North Atlantic, and the Medi- 
anean. This represents a ma- 
change in the world “correla- 
of forces,” the standard by 
ich the Soviet rulers decide 
now far they can push their cur- 
t policies. In the past, accord- 
ng to some experts, the Soviet 
eadership has tended to act with 
a traditional, instinctive caution 
that has marked Russian foreign 
dolicy for centuries and that has 
atimes been so defensive as 
© suggest a state-level inferiority 
somplex. But now there are signs 
f a shift in the Soviet psyche 
way from the traditional outlook 
ind toward a sense of superiority 
a change which seems the more 
apparent at a time when the West 
S in some disarray, and when its 
sconomic problems of combined 
nflation and recession have al- 
: ady encouraged a revival of 
ist notions about the inevi- 
able collapse of capitalism. 
| When we turn to Soviet inten- 
ons, the situation is less clear- 
sut. Unquestionably, the Soviet 
on’s objective is to become 
most powerful state in the 
d; it will use such opportuni- 


ties as arise to weaken its main 
rivals, the US and the NATO 
countries, and to spread Soviet 
influence throughout the Third 
World and more especially at 
present in the Middle East. Some 
members of the colloquy point to 
the possible existence of a deep- 
laid Soviet ideological plot which 
could be held directly responsible 
for such situations now rocking 
NATO as that in Portugal and even 
in Cyprus. Others, with whom | 
find myself in closer agreement, 
tend to the view that these are 
basically self-inflicted Western 
wounds or crises, which the Rus- 
sians no doubt are exploiting (per- 
haps most significantly at the 
moment in Angola) but which they 
might be manipulating in a much 
more active and dangerous way 
than they in fact are. They have 
certainly exploited Western mis- 
takes in the Middle East, an area 
which is of course near the Soviet 
Union and one where Tsarist 
Russia had traditional interests. 
But they have not had things their 
own way there (for example, in 
Egypt), and they have seemingly 
felt constrained to operate with 
their customary caution. The 
Soviet Union has not been very 
successful either in exploiting na- 
tional liberation movements in 
Africa, and in the Far East it has 
suffered a major setback in the 
break with China, a break skill- 
fully exploited by the US. While | 
accept George Kennan’s comment 
that the Soviet Union has in fact 
freed itself from the menace of 
German and Japanese military 
might and established its own 
glacis in Eastern Europe, my om 
experience was that the Soviets 
respect for—and even fear of— 
the Germans remained a major 
psychological factor in their think- | 
ing. | would suggest that, as seen | 
from Moscow, the advantages | 
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cited by Kennan are more than 
Outweighed by the perceived 
threat of the military strength of 
the US and its NATO ailies in 
Cluding the greater part of the old 
Germany; by the hostility of the 
new China; and by the continued 
presence of Japan in the adver. 


Sary camp, this time as an ally | 


of the US. 

What, however, must 
matter most to us is the ever-in. 
Creasing military strength of the 
Soviet Union, which is more likely 
to be used for diplomatic black. 
mail than for actual war, in the 
pursuit of national ends and/or 
for ideological motives. State In. 
terest and ideology were both in- 
voked in the Soviet defense of the 
invasion of Czechoslovakia in 
1968; they could be invoked again 
over China or, more probably and 


surely . 


perhaps quite soon, over Yugo- | 
slavia. While the Soviet Union's | 


military might is generally ac 
cepted as an accomplished fact, 
the full implications of its power 
tend to be ignored by a Western 
public opinion reluctant to make 


the necessary defense and finan- | 


cial sacrifices to deter Soviet ex- 
pansion or possible aggression, 
direct or indirect. Here the fash- 
ionable concept of “détente” plays 
a dangerous part. Very few people 


in the West give it its secondary | 


French meaning of a “trigger” or 
“detonator,” and fewer grasp what 
lies behind the Soviet interpreta- 
tion of détente as peaceful coex- 
istence. The latter is a concept 
which enables the Soviets to push 
their interests by all means, fair 
or foul, short of war. Tsarist 
Russia and the modern Soviet 
Union have usually been patient 
enough to wait for the fruit to fall 
from the tree into their laps al 


| though prepared to move in and 


shake the tree if in 2 particular 
moment it was not properly pre 
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tected. The future leadership 
could well be tempted by the en- 
hanced global position of the 
Soviet Union to a more active and 
less patient policy. The colloquy 
deals very effectively with this 
issue and should be prescribed 
reading for those in the West who 
tend to interpret Soviet peaceful 
coexistence in terms of their own 
concept of a genuine relaxation 
of tension. 


WE COME to the main question 
posed in the colloguy—the degree 
of change in the Soviet Union be- 
tween 1917 and 1975. In reading 
the relevant commentary, | was 
reminded of my return in 1960 
to a Russia under Khrushchev, my 
Previous experience there having 
been in 1945-48 when Stalin was 
in power. Our British diplomatic 
practice is, or was, to set down 
initial impressions, especially upon 
returning to a post where one has 
previously served. | started to pre- 
pare a draft account highlighting 
the many changes for the better, 
but was soon confronted with ex- 
periences only too reminiscent of 
the Stalinist past. | prepared 
another draft emphasizing the re- 
gretable elements of continuity, 


again to be counterimpressed by 
some favorable trends. In the end, 
my dispatch, | hope balancing the 
good with the bad, was sent off 
only shortly before my departure 
two years later. | suspect that | 
would be faced with much the 
same problem if | returned to 
Moscow today. 

The colloquy has to my mind 
brought out the essential fact for 
countries dealing with this totali- 
tarian superpower: the Soviet 
regime continues to use what is 
Still an effective if somewhat out- 
dated ideology in the pursuit of 
traditional state interests—in a 
word, “plus ¢a change, plus c’est 
la méme chose.” Surely, we 
should welcome the improvement 
in material conditions and in hu- 
man relationships inside Russia 
since Stalin’s excesses and also 
the more sophisticated and agree- 
able conduct of diplomatic ex- 
changes by the Soviet Union since 
Khrushchev’s rumbustious  be- 
havior. But this should not blind 
us to the far more significant and 
disturbing changes in Soviet mili- 
tary, economic, and political 
strength or to the continuity in 
traditional national and Soviet 
long-term objectives. These ele- 
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ments of both change and co 

tinuity are not designed to produc 
a world of “live and let live.” No 
are they likely to lead to a co 

vergence of the Communist anc 
free-enterprise systems, with eack 
settling on some middle groun¢ 
akin to social democracy and the 
German market economy. 

In the last analysis, howeve 
Soviet policy remains cautious 
rather than aggressive; it is we i 
the West and not the Soviet plan 
ners who can decide the issue. | 
Voltaire’s words, “i/ faut cultiver 
notre jardin.” \f we retain ou 
unity and defensive strength with 
in the Free World and more espe 
cially within the Atlantic Alliance 
if we overcome our current eco 
nomic and social problems, if we 
work out a satisfactory relation- 
ship with the Third and othe 
Worlds, the Western fruit will not 
fall from the tree into the Soviet 
lap, and the leaders in the Krem- 
lin will probably hold back from 
aggressive actions and overly dan- 
gerous probing. A correct under- 
Standing of Soviet strengths and 
weaknesses will help us to achieve 
these goals, and the more people 
who benefit from the insights in 
this colloquy the better. 


y Jiri Valenta 


YHN DORNBERG: Brezhnev: 
2 Masks of Power. London, 
idré Deutsch, 1974. 
CHAEL MOROZOW: Leonid 

reschnew. Stuttgart, 

. KohIhammer, 1973. 


HAT SORT OF person is Leonid 
ich Brezhnev? What motivates 
m? And what has been his role 
- Soviet decision-making? 

These are not easy questions to 
swer. A major problem is the 
istence of a sharp discrepancy 
etween the image of Brezhnev 
at took shape in the 1960’s and 
e one that prevails today. In the 
te 1960’s, most Soviet-watchers 
aw Brezhnev as an unprepossess- 
g, mediocre caretaker, a face- 
s apparatchik, a champion of 
e military lobby, and a hard- 
er. A similar estimate was also 
evalent among well-informed 
fommunist party bureaucrats in 
astern Europe. However, after 
e successful Soviet diplomatic 
ampaign vis-a-vis the West in 
972-73, this image was sup- 
anted by quite a different one— 
image of a_ sophisticated 
pparatchik-turned-stateman and 
emost proponent within the 
viet leadership of the policy of 
ast-West détente. It would seem 
1 retrospect that the rather su- 
erficial image of the 1960's un- 
stifiably underestimated and 
lowngraded Brezhnev, while the 


recent one appears perhaps to 
overexaggerate his importance 
and role in Soviet decision-mak- 
ing. 

It is much to the credit of the 
two authors whose works are 
under review that they try to avoid 
as far as possible oversimplified 
generalizations and clichés and 
attempt instead to provide the 
reader with well-documented in- 
sights into the make-up and char- 
acter of the mysterious man in 
the Kremlin. Both Dornberg and 
Morozow depict, with great rich- 
ness of detail, Brezhnev’s private 
life and his professional career, 
especially the ten years of his 
tenure as First Secretary and then 
General Secretary of the Soviet 
Communist Party (CPSU). Their 
descriptions of this latest phase of 
the Soviet leader’s career are of 
special value to students of recent 
Soviet politics as documentation 
of facts and chronology for a pe- 
riod of Brezhnev’s life on which 
little else has yet been published. 

The two books differ slightly in 
focus and thus complement each 
other in providing a remarkably 
rounded and convincing portrayal 
of the Soviet leader. Morozow, 
with a careful eye for Kremlino- 
logical details, pays more atten- 
tion to the substance of Brezh- 
nev's views and policies, particu- 
larly his stand with respect to 
Soviet Westpolitik, while Dorn- 
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Sureaucrat in the Kremlin 


| 
| 
| 


berg is more interested—and 


) 
| 
) 
: 
) 
) 
| 


more successful—in probing the | 


motivations behind the substan- 


tive positions that Brezhnev has 


taken. 

As is probably true in the case of 
other participants in the Soviet 
decision-making process, Brezh 
nev’s stand on many political is- 
sues is probably to be explained 
largely in terms of bureaucratic 
politics—particularly his past ex 


perience in various bureaucracies | 


such as the party apparatus and | 


the army and his present bureau 
cratic position as General Secre 
tary of the CPSU. He does not 
play the Stalinist role of Vozhd 
(supreme leader) but rather that 
of primus inter pares. Even though 


the office of party General Secre- | 


tary constitutes a potential dase 
for enormous personal authority 
and power, the emergence of co 


lective leadership as the normal | 


pattern of Soviet decision-making 


in the post-Stalin era has Corr | 


strained Brezhnev from becoming 
a personal ruler. 

In sharp contrast to an Amer'- 
can President's capacity to accept 
or reject the views of the Nationa! 
Security Council, or the similar 
capacity of a British Prime Mir- 
ister vis-a-vis his cabinet, te 
General Secretary of the CPSU 
functions under the constant Cor 
straint that all nis Cecrsions must 
have the support of nis colleagues 
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in the party Politburo. Thus, main- 
tenance of a broad consensus 
among the leadership group, cau- 
tious exercise of power, and con- 
stant efforts to avert the creation 
of “anti-primus” coalitions are 
necessary for the political survi- 
val of the General Secretary. As 
both Dornberg and Morozow per- 
ceptively argue, even though 
Brezhnev has expanded his power 
since 1964, he is not an unchal- 
lenged leader, and his power is 
not unlimited. He is the most 
Prominent but not a dominating 
figure in the Soviet leadership. In 
short, he is a consensus politician: 
as Dornberg notes, Brezhnev has 
been called “the Kremlin’s great 
compromiser” (p. 19). 

The constraints under which 
Brezhnev has to operate were well 
illustrated on two particular occa- 
sions. First, when the Czechoslo- 
vak crisis erupted in 1968 on the 
eve of a planned US-Soviet sum- 
mit meeting, Brezhnev—as de- 
picted by Dornberg—was very 
hesitant, vacillating between a 
coalition of advocates of military 
intervention and a group Opposed 
to intervention. Only in the final! 
Politburo debate (the time, often 
disputed, is persuasively argued 
by Morozow to have been August 
17-18) did Brezhnev join with the 
coalition of senior Soviet decision- 
makers, led by top Ukrainian Party 
leader Piotr Shelest, in arguing, 
and probably voting, for interven- 
tion.’ 

The second occasion came in 
May 1972, just before US Presi- 
dent Nixon’s scheduled visit to 
Moscow, when the United States 
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1For a fuller treatment of Brezhnev’s 
performance during the Czechoslovak 
Crisis, see the author's article, ‘‘Soviet 
Decision-making and the Czechoslovak 
Crisis of 1968,” Studies on Comparative 
Communism (Los Angeles), Spring-Summer 
1975. 


mined Haiphong harbor to bring 
pressure on North Veitnam to end 
the Vietnam war. With another 
US-Soviet summit meeting at 
stake, the Soviet leadership had 
to decide what course to take. 
This time Brezhnev sided with a 
Politburo coalition of moderates in 
voting, over the opposition of 
Shelest and others, to proceed 
with the summit in spite of the 
development in Vietnam. 

These quite different Brezhnev 
moves clearly demonstrate that 
pinning an ideological label on 
him or, for that matter, on other 
Soviet leaders can be very mis- 


‘leading. A shift in position does 


not necessarily signify a perma- 
nent reorientation of Brezhnev’s 
ideological thinking. As Dornberg 
and Morozow show in_ several 
cases—though unfortunately with- 
out adequate emphasis, primarily 
because their studies are biog- 
raphies rather than political anal- 
yses—the key to an understana- 
ing of Brezhnev’s position on any 
particular issue is to be sought in 
the requirements of his office at 
the moment much more than in 
ideological factors. Brezhnev’s 
Primary concern is what he must 
do to remain primus inter pares 
in the Politburo; his primary ide- 
ology is political survival. It may 
be noted in this connection that 
the planned Soviet-US summit of 
1968 was to star Premier Kosygin 
and not, as in 1972, General Sec- 
retary Brezhnev. 

The Soviet leader’s conduct 
during the Czechoslovak crisis of 
1968, as described above, shows 
beyond any doubt that the so- 
called “Brezhnev Doctrine” was 
merely an ex post facto ideological 
justification of the decision ac- 
tually taken by the collective lead- 
ership. As Frederick Barghoorn 
has argued, Brezhnev has been 
above all a “consensus leader” 
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whose “position thus far seems tc 
rest In large part upon his abilit 

to avoid alarming or antagonizing 
other members of what has bee 

perhaps the most genuinely col 
lective leadership in the history of 
the,GPSia 


CONSEQUENTLY, this reviewe 

finds it misleading to portray 
Brezhnev—as Dornberg does in 
the last chapter of his otherwise 
perceptive biography—as a con- 
servative in contrast to a progres- 
sive Khrushchev. True, Brezhnev’s 
political style is very different 
from that of his predecessor: as 
Paul Smith, Jr., has observed, 
“Khrushchev’s Bolskevik  volun- 
tarism and flamboyant populism 
are obviously not his [Brezhnev’s] 
Style.” * Rather than the emotion- 
alism and dynamism of Khrush- 
chev, caution is a dominant 
Brezhnev trait. Yet, no less than 
his predecessor, he is a skillful 
manipulator and bureaucrat. 
Since the political position of the’ 
First Secretary/ General Secretary 
in the post-Stalin era depends 
above all on the precarious bal- 
ance of power in the Politburo, 
Brezhnev strives to be always on 
the side of the winning coalition 
and to be identified with success- 
ful policies. 

There is no question that 
Khrushchev was a great innovator 
and that the credit for initiating 
the destalinization of Soviet so- 
ciety belongs rightfully to him. 
Yet it should not be forgotten that 
many of his policies were no less 
aimed at preserving the status 
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? Frederick Barghoorn, “Trends in Top 
Leadership in the USSR,” in R. Barry 
Farrell, Ed., Political Leadership in Eastern 
Europe and the Soviet Union, Chicago, 
Aldine-Atherton, Inc., 1970, p. 67. 

3 Paul Smith, Jr., “Brezhnev: Ascent to 
Power,” Orbis (Philadelphia), Vol. 15, No. 2 
Summer 1971, p. 68. 
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than those of Brezhnev. Dorn- 
rg seems to forget that while 
> 1968 intervention in Czecho- 
akia and the oppression of 
zhenitsyn and other Soviet dis- 
nts have occurred under 
szhnev’s leadership, the sup- 
ssion of the 1956 revolt in 
gary, the Pasternak affair, and 
persecution of many Soviet 
for so-called economic 
mes occurred under the rule of 
predecessor. Indeed, under 
2 Brezhnev regime, some Soviet 
have at least been given the 
portunity to emigrate, whereas 
rushchev would never have tol- 
ated this—let alone the current 
blic demonstrations by Soviet 
and other dissidents. Hence, 
2 Chinese characterization of 
zhnev’s regime as ‘“Khrush- 
evism without Khrushchev” 
ems closer to the truth. The 
t is that, notwithstanding his 
ferent political style, the pres- 
General Secretary is, no less 
an Khrushchev, a regular Soviet- 
de bureaucrat, a member and a 
ainstay of the ruling oligarchy. 
‘For the same reason, it is 
= misleading in the review- 
S opinion to represent Brezh- 


nev in simplistic fashion as the 
chief proponent of East-West dé- 
tente in the Soviet leadership in 
contrast to the so-called “anti- 
détentist” Politburo members 
such as Mikhail Suslov or Marshal 
Andrei Grechko. Like Khrushchev, 
Brezhnev during his first years of 
office as General Secretary was 
not an enthusiastic supporter of 
détente. Khrushchev, in the mid- 
1950’s, manipulated the issue of 
détente to his advantage in his 
Struggle with Malenkov, and 
Brezhnev did much the same 
thing in his competition with 
Kosygin in the late 1960's. 

Both Khrushchev and Brezhnev 
began to identify themselves with 
a Soviet Westpolitik only after 
each had consolidated his posi- 
tion in the leadership and had 
come to believe that such a 
change of policy would work to 
his political advantage. In this re- 
spect, Brezhnev so far seems 
more successful in forging a win- 
ning consensus within the Soviet 
decision-making collectivity than 
was his predecessor, whose style 
in the last years of his leadership 
antagonized his colleagues and 
ultimately led them to combine 
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to oust him. in the last years of | 
Khrushchev's tenure, there was a | 
primus but no longer any pares; 
today, Brezhnev remains only | 
primus inter pares 

Current Soviet Westpolitik is 
thus a consensus policy of the 
Soviet collective leadership head- 
ed by Brezhnev. Under different 
circumstances, one could easily 
imagine Brezhnev, if he consid- 
ered it in his interest as General 
Secretary, heading a coalition of | 
Soviet leaders in favor of seeking 


a rapprochement with China—as 
in fact he already tried to do in 
1964-65. As a skillful bureaucrat 
playing the role of Genera! Secre- 
tary of the CPSU, Brezhnev guides 
his decisions primarily by whether 
Or not they will strengthen his po- | 
sition and prestige within the 
Politburo. If he decides wisely, 
he might possibly become the 
first General Secretary in Soviet 
history to retire honorably from 
office. And if, after passing from 
the political scene, he decides to | 
write his memoirs as his predeces- | 
sor did, it will be intriguing to learn 
how Brezhnev, private citizen, in- 
terprets the actions of Brezhnev, 
party General Secretary. 


Profiles ot Political Persecution | 


By Jane P. Shapiro 


ALEXANDER DOLGUN with 
PATRICK WATSON: Alexander 
Dolgun’s Story: An American in 
the Gulag. New York, Alfred A. 
Knopf, Inc., 1975. 

MICHAEL SOLOMON: Magadan. 
New York, Auerbach Publishers, 
1971. 

JOSEPH BERGER: Nothing But 
the Truth. New York, John Day 
Company, 1971. 

BELA SZASZ: Volunteers for the 
Gallows. Transl. by Kathleen 
Szasz. New York, W. W. Norton 
& Co., 1971. 

NINA KARSOV and SZYMON 
SZECHTER: /n the Name of 
Tomorrow. New York, Schocken 
Books, 1971. 

ZHORES MEDVEDEV and ROY 
A. MEDVEDEV: A Question of 
Madness. Transl. by Ellen de Kadt. 
New York, Vintage Books, 1971. 


RECENT YEARS have seen the 
publication in the West of a grow- 
ing number of personal memoirs 
written by individuals who experi- 
enced varying degrees of official 
persecution for political offenses 
in the Soviet Union and some East 
European countries. Some relate 
back to the period of Stalin’s 
Great Purge of the 1930’s,’ others 
to the postwar Stalin-directed 
terror of the late 1940’s and early 
1950’s in the Soviet Union and 
Eastern Europe, and still others 
to more recent times. All these 


periods and locales are repre- 
sented among the six books under 
review, which consequently per- 
mit the reader to draw compari- 
sons between the methods em- 
ployed in Stalin’s time and those 
employed today as well as be- 
tween the Soviet and the East 
European treatment of political 
prisoners. Yet, diverse as the 
accounts are in respect to time 
and locale, each author expresses 
a conscious, almost desperate 
need to describe “what hap- 
pened,” to tell the “whole story’ 
—not only in order to alert pres- 
ent generations to past horrors 
and atrocities committed in the 
name of building socialism, but 
also to warn them that such 
methods of social control have not 
been permanently renounced by 
the Communist regimes and could 
well recur, if in less severe form. 

Alexander Dolgun’s Story: An 
American in the Gulag is the most 


SS 


1 The most complete account of the Great 
Purge is Robert Conquest, The Great Terror, 
New York, Macmillan, 1968. Earlier-published 
memoirs (in English) by political prisoners 
who survived prison and labor camp 
sentences include Eugenia Ginzburg, 
Journey into the Whirlwind, New York, 
Harcourt, Brace, 1967; Alexander V. Gorbatov, 
Years Off My Life, New York, Norton, 1965; 
Joseph Scholmer, Vorkuta, London, 
Weidenfeld & Nicolson, 1954; Alexander 
Weissberg, The Accused, New York, Simon & 
Schuster, 1951; and Elinor Lipper, Eleven 
Years in Soviet Prison Camps, Chicago, 
Regnery, 1951. 
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recently published memoir of 
survivor of Stalin’s prison camp¢ 
Born in the United States, Dolgull 
had gone to Moscow in 1933 al 
a young boy together with hi 
mother and sister to join hil 
father, an American technicia 
then employed in the Sovie 
Union. After World War II, whil 
working as an employee of the U 
Embassy in Moscow, he was a 
rested by the Soviet authoritie 
and spent almost six years i 
Soviet labor camps before being 
released and “rehabilitated” ir 
1956. Though Dolgun had neve 
renounced his US citizenship, he 
was declared a naturalized Sovie 
citizen—without his knowledge o 
permission—while in camp. Afte 
his release, he sought to emigrate 
to the United States, but it was 
not until 1971 that he and his 
family were at last granted per 
mission to leave the Soviet Union. 
Dolgun, who is referred td 
several times as “Alexander D’ 
in Solzhenitsyn’s Gulag Archipe 
lago 1918-1956, provides evi 
dence that amply demonstrate 
man’s extraordinary. capacity fo 


_Self-preservation. In the camps, 


he learned quickly that almost any 
work was preferable to hard man- 
ual labor in the mines or quarries, 
where the prisoners had to toil 
long hours, often in subfreezing 
temperatures. So he befriended 
several staff doctors in the camp 


spital and managed to secure 
ointment as a feldsher (doc- 
assistant). He knew almost 
ing of medical practice at 
time, but he learned quickly 
soon was competent enough 
dispense such medicines as 
e available, and even to handle 
jputations and appendectomies. 
nlike most ex-prisoners’ mem- 
, Dolgun’s story goes beyond 
experience in the camps to 
ide a sense of what life was 
in Moscow for camp inmates 
their rehabilitation. By 1956, 
convictions of most surviving 

al prisoners of the Stalin era 
J been reviewed and declared 
lid, and those rehabilitated 
re permitted to return to their 
mes. Dolgun was concerned 
it he would be denied employ- 
nt because of his camp record, 
d he was surprised when told 
prospective employer at the 
nistry of Health: “You must be 
ly naive. There are so many 
ily skilled former political pris- 
rs in Moscow that we couldn't 
our key jobs if we left them 
t’ (p. 331). Several years later, 
‘was urged to become a party 


amber in spite of his record— 
suggestion which he considered 


“obscene insult”—and was 
sured that since many innocent 
Ople had been “wrongly im- 
s;oned” during the Stalin period, 
3 past record would have no 
ect on his qualifications for 


P membership. 
Dolgun also details his efforts 
ra 15-year period, after his re- 
se and return to Moscow, to 
in an exit visa to emigrate to 
United States. In view of his 
to American citizenship, he 
t to enlist the support of the 
: State Department for his re- 
ast, but he had rather low ex- 
tions as to just how much 
US government would do on 
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his behalf, as he believed that the 
US Embassy in Moscow had con- 
fined itself to sending formal 
notes of protest to the Soviet au- 
thorities at the time of his arrest. 
Ultimately, however, long and 
persistent efforts by his sister and 
the US Ambassador to Austria, 
John P. Humes, led US Secretary 
of State William Rogers to inter- 
vene personally with Soviet For- 
eign Minister Andrei Gromyko on 
Dolgun’s behalf, and he and his 
family were granted exit permits 
to leave the USSR. 


MICHAEL SOLOMON’S Magadan 
recounts the author's arrest, his 
conviction by an NKVD troika 
(three-man prosecution panel), 
and his experiences while serving 
a seven-year sentence in Siberian 
labor camps. A Romanian who 
left his country in 1939, joined 
the “Free Romania Movement” in 
Palestine (he is Jewish), and later 
served with the British Army in 
the Middle East and North Africa 
during World War II, Solomon re- 
turned to his native land in 1948 
and was working as a journalist 
when he was arrested and accused 
of spying for the British intelli- 
gence service. His account of the 
tortures he endured first in Ro- 
manian and later in Soviet prisons, 
of the horrors he experienced on 
prison transport trains and ships, 
and finally of the harsh conditions 
of labor camp life at the Magadan 
complex in Far Eastern Siberia is 
moving, but it does not add much 
to what interested Western read- 
ers already know about Soviet 
treatment of political prisoners 
during pre-conviction interrogation 


and later in the camps them- 


selves. In the fall of 1955, Solo- 


mon was repatriated, only to be | 


i rated in Romanian prisons | 
oe ei ‘yinced “that the state they had 


for another nine years for “crimes 
committed against the Soviet gov- 
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ernment.” In a concluding chap- 
ter, he suggests that the Soviet 
regime is currently confronted 
with increasing unrest among 
youth, most of whom reject the 
horrors of the Stalinist system 
even though they were born after 
Stalin's death and did not experi. 
ence these horrors personally. 


JOSEPH BERGER states that his 
purpose in writing Nothing But 
the Truth was to recount what he 
personally experienced during that 
period of Soviet history when a 
whole generation was destroyed. 
The author, a native of Poland, 
emigrated shortly after World War 
| to Palestine, where he became 
a member of the first Palestinian 
Communist Party in 1922. later 
becoming its Secretary. He subse- 
quently went to Moscow to work 
full-time for the Comintern, but 
was arrested as a “Trotsky agl- 
tator” in January 1935. First sen- 
tenced to five years in labor 
camps, he was resentenced to 
death in 1941, but the death sen- 
tence was later commuted to a 
ten-year term. He was released 
from labor camp in 1951 but was 
exiled to Eastern Siberia and as- 
signed to collective farm work. He 
was finally rehabilitated in 1956 
and permitted to emigrate the fol- 
lowing year. 

Most of Berger’s memoir is de- 
voted to short vignettes of a 
variety of inmates whom he met 
in prisons or in the camps. In 
contrast to the statements one 
usually finds in labor camp mer 
oirs that party members r ver lost 
faith in the party and its wisdom, 
the author notes that many of the 
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party people he met in the camps | 


were not surprised at the treat 
ment meted out to them by the 
regime because they were Cor 


created was dangerous, and par- | 
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ticularly dangerous to the men 
(p, 74), 
Berger himself apparently never 


who had created it” 


lost faith, although his wife, whom 


he did not see once during his 16 


years of incarceration, did. 

In the closing chapter of his 
book, Berger devotes greater at- 
tention to political issues than he 
does in the earlier chapters, 
touching on such matters as the 
rehabilitation of political prisoners 
and the nature of the political 
leadership during the Khrushchev 
years. Unfortunately, he provides 
little here that is new or insight- 
ful, and the more valuable part of 
his book is that which relates the 
details of his experiences, espe- 
Cially those connected with the 
several reviews of his case. Unlike 
Magadan, Nothing But the Truth 
is an optimistic book, written by 
a man who never permitted him- 
self to doubt that he would sur- 
vive nearly 20 years of almost un- 
bearable hardship; indeed, he 
rarely refers to the personal suf- 
fering he endured. Berger emerges 
not as a bitter, disillusioned ex- 
Communist, but as a man of great 
humanity and unflagging faith. 
That faith is implicit in his con- 
cluding observation that a “pro- 
found process of spiritual rebirth 
[is] going on within the youngest 
generation now growing up in the 
USSR”—a rebirth not limited to 
Students and intellectuals alone. 
Old standards and values are 
being rethought, he writes, and 
many are being criticized and 
discarded (p. 273). 


BELA SZASZ’ Volunteers for the 
Gallows is much narrower in 
scope than the Berger, Solomon, 
or Dolgun memoirs, focusing pri- 
marily on the brutal treatment in- 
flicted on political prisoners by 
the Hungarian secret police and 
prison authorities in the late 


1940’s and early 1950’s. Born in 
Hungary, Szasz had joined the 
Hungarian CP during his student 
days at Budapest University in the 
1930’s. One of his acquaintances 
and fellow students, also a party 
member, was Laszlo Rajk, who 
post of 
Minister of the Interior in the post- 
war Hungarian coalition govern- 


later held the critical 


ment and thus was instrumental 


in bringing about the Communist 
takeover of 1947. Rajk subse- 


quently was appointed Foreign 


Minister in the Communist gov- 
ernment but soon thereafter be- 


came one of the best-known 
leaders to fall victim to the Stalin- 
ordered “Titoist” purges in Eastern 
Europe. Because of his connec- 
tions with Rajk, Szasz was ar- 
rested in 1948 while serving as 
head of the Press and Information 
Department of the Ministry of 
Agriculture and was subjected to 
18 months of typically brutal in- 
terrogation before being brought 
into court in one of several sec- 
ondary “show trials” linked with 
the Rajk affair. Tried along with 
several other defendants, Szasz 
received a 10-year prison sen- 
tence. He relates that convict life 
was in its own way as harsh as 
pretrial detention, but that prison 
conditions began to improve in the 
fall of 1953. 

Released from prison in Sep- 
tember 1954, Szasz firmly re- 
jected an offer to return to his old 
position at the Ministry of Agri- 
culture and instead went to work 
as a translator for a publishing 
house. His case was reopened the 
following spring, and the court 
exonerated him of the charges on 
which he had been convicted. 
SZasz provides a concluding chap- 
ter on the background of the 1956 
Hungarian Revolution, which he 
witnessed, but adds nothing to 
what we already know of these 
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events. His account of the posth 
mous funeral service for Ra 
which was one of the events th 
precipitated the revolution, is ve 
moving. Szasz himself participate 
in the service, delivering a bri 
address before the thousands 
mourners in which he declare 
that Hungarians wanted “to bu : 
forever lawlessness, _ tyrann} 
the Hungarian disciples of irom 
fisted rule, the moral dead of tH 
shameful years” (p. 238). Pesdl 
mistic about the prospects follow 
ing the crushing of the revolutic 
and particularly about the caliba 
and integrity of the new leadershi | 
under Janos Kadar (whom he hal 
met just after both had been re | 
leased from prison), he chose | 
emigrate in late 1956. 


THE BOOK BY Nina Karsov ant 
Szymon Szechter, both Polisi 
Jewish intellectuals, is a record ° | 
their own personal struggle fol 
free expression in their nativé 
Poland in the 1960’s. Szechter, 4 
historian and Communist parti 
member, had been deported to tha 
Soviet Union after the Germa | 
Soviet dismemberment of Polanc 
in 1939, finally returning to Poll 
and in 1958, no longer a Com 
munist. Nina Karsov, whose pa 

ents had been killed by the Nazis 
when she was an infant and 
whose stepmother was imprisoned 
by the Communist regime fol 
“anti-Polish activities” but wad, 
later released and rehabilitated] 
was a Warsaw University studen 
when she met Szechter and 
agreed to become his researc I 
assistant. She and Szechter under 
took to analyze communism as aa 
system of rule in Poland of the 
1960's. They also gathered mat, 
terial on the treatment accorded} 
political dissenters and on _ the fh 
anti-Semitic policies instituted by} 
the regime after 1965, when} 
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ish Jews were systematically 
in large numbers from 
army, the police, and the uni- 
ities. Szechter claims to have 
ritten the record of these mat- 
, although he and Karsov 
that she should claim re- 
jonsibility for it in the event of 
s discovery by the police, so that 
sth would not have to go to 
n. In the Name of Tomorrow 
slates what happened from 
ugust 1966, when the record— 
led “Nina Karsov’s Diary’— 
discovered and she was ar- 
ted, through November 1968, 
n she and Szechter were both 
itted to emigrate from Poland 
Israel. The chapters, alternately 
tten by each of the two authors, 
ribe their individual experi- 
es during these two years. Un- 
unately, the reader is not al- 
ays able to identify the narrator 
ily, and because each author 
s the need to provide back- 
nd biographical detail, one is 
to lose the thread of the nar- 
tive. Generally speaking, how- 
r, one comes away with a much 
rer picture of Szechter’s ac- 
ities, thoughts, and concerns 
n of Karsov’s. 
Szechter and Karsov both 
erge as individuals of courage 
conviction. So does Szechter’s 
, Lida, who agreed to divorce 
in August 1967, after 21 
rs of marriage, so that he could 
rry Karsov and thus make it 
sible for her to emigrate to 
el (she lacked documentation 
establish her Jewish parentage). 
a, together with the Szechters’ 
, emigrated to Israel in Sep- 
ber 1967 and was reunited 
th Szechter in late 1968 in 
on, where they were remar- 
after a British judge dissolved 
Szechter-Karsov marriage at 
request of all concerned. 
Although Karsov does not pro- 


vide much detail, she apparently 
was not treated brutally in prison, 
either before or after trial. Indeed, 
the book suggests that contem- 
porary security police tactics in 
Eastern Europe are far more re- 
Strained than those employed 
during the “Titoist” purges of the 
early 1950's. Foreign public opin- 
ion may have been partly respon- 
sible for the leniency shown to 
Karsov, for only a month after she 
was proclaimed “Prisoner of the 
Year” by Amnesty International, 
she was released from prison, with 
two years of her three-year sen- 
tence still remaining, and was 
permitted to emigrate. 


ZHORES AND ROY Medvedev’'s A 
Question of Madness sheds light 
on a less physically brutal method 
of dealing with political dissent 
that has come into vogue in the 
Soviet Union in recent years— 
namely, commitment to a psychi- 
atric hospital rather than arrest 
and prison detention. Zhores 
Medvedev, a biochemist, incurred 
the displeasure of the Soviet au- 
thorities—and became known in 
the West as a leading figure in the 
Soviet dissident movement—as a 
result of the publication abroad of 
his book, The Rise and Fall of 
T. D. Lysenko (1969), which had 
been rejected for publication in 
the Soviet Union, and of The 
Medvedev Papers (1971), contain- 
ing two lengthy essays in which 
he was sharply critical of official 
limitations imposed on the right 
of Soviet scientists to meet, cor- 
respond, and collaborate with 
their counterparts abroad on 
scientific research projects. In an 
attempt to end his activities, the 
Soviet authorities chose to em- 
ploy the device of commitment to 
psychiatric care rather than judi- 
cial methods (/.e., arrest and 
trial). He was not the only Soviet 
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political dissident to undergo this | 
treatment; many others have been | 
subjected to it, most prominent | 
among them former Major-General 
Piotr Grigorenko and poetess 
Natalia Gorbanevskaia 

A Question of Madness relates 
the events, and the roles played in 
them by the two authors (who are 
twin brothers), that took place be. 
tween May 29, 1970, when 
Zhores Medvedev was forcibly 
abducted by the Soviet security 
police and committed to a psychi- 
atric hospital in Kaluga, about 120 
miles southwest of Moscow, and 
June 17 of the same year, when 
he was released and permitted to 
return to his home in nearby 
Obninsk. The authors utilize the 
same scheme of narration as that 
employed by Szechter and Karsov, 
each relating his own story in 
separate chapters, but they do it 
more successfully. 

Roy played a key role in bring- | 
ing about his brother's release 
Living in Moscow, he quickly re- 
ceived word of Zhores’ commit- 
ment and proceeded to alert 
influential friends and acquaint- 
ances in the scientific community | 
and other professions. All these 
people unhesitatingly sent letters | 
and telegrams of protest to high | 
Soviet officials, including CPSU 
General Secretary Leonid Brezh- | 
nev, Premier Aleksei Kosygin, | 
Procurator General R. A. Rudenko, 
and Minister of Health 8B. V 
Petrovsky. In mid-June, Aleksandr 
Solzhenitsyn wrote and circulated 
a letter entitled “This is How We 
Live,” in which he condemned the | 
illegal methods employed in 
Zhores’ forcible arrest and hospl- | 
talization. Many of the protesters 
further demonstrated their sup 
port of Zhores by going to Kaluga 
to visit him in the hospital. His 
supporters also sought to enlist 
the backing of world public | 
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opinion by gathering signatures on 
a protest declaration at an inter- 
national symposium on genetics 
held in Moscow in early June, and 
they planned similar efforts on his 
behalf at other international gath- 
erings scheduled to take place in 
the USSR later in the summer. All 
this publicity and pressure un- 
doubtedly played a large part in 
the authorities’ decision to release 
him on June 17. 

Zhores, who spent a little less 
than three weeks in the hospital, 
was fortunate enough not to be 
subjected to drug treatment. He 
gives a most interesting account 
of the psychiatric hospital regimen 
and of his “interviews” with psy- 
chiatrists, which he reconstructed 
and wrote down as soon as pos- 
sible after each session. It should 
be noted here that the use of 
psychiatric treatment as a means 
of social control is not an inven- 
tion of the Brezhnev-Kosygin re- 
gime. It has its roots in 19th- 
century Tsarist Russia, but was 


little used during Stalin’s time. As 
has frequently been observed in 
the West, it is a more sophisti- 
cated but ultimately no less dele- 
terious method of handling “po- 
litically dangerous” citizens than 
consigning them to prisons and 
labor camps. 

Taken all together, these mem- 
Oirs serve to point up the restraints 
that have been imposed on the 
secret police and the use of terror 
in the Soviet Union and Eastern 
Europe since Stalin’s death. Both 
Karsov and Medvedev were ar- 
rested for real rather than imag- 
ined political activities—that is, 
for criticizing governmental pol- 
icy in a manner that the authori- 
ties. deemed impermissible. (In- 
deed, in Stalin’s time, Szechter, 
too, surely would not have es- 
Caped arrest and imprisonment.) 
Yet, Karsov and Medvedev were 
treated far more leniently than 
they would have been two decades 
earlier, as the other memoirs 
emphatically attest. In Stalin’s 
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day, there had been only a slig 
possibility of securing an ea 
release from prison or labor camry 
and political prisoners had rarel 
if ever, been permitted visits frorl 
relatives or friends. 

The Western reader also cann¢ 
fail to be impressed by the exte 
to which Soviet public opinion, a 
in the Medvedev case, now can b 
aroused against official injustic 
to the point of having an appare 
influence on the decisions of thi 
authorities. The Soviet intellectue 
community was willing to rally t 
Zhores Medvedev’s cause, ané 
such action in his support seem 
to have been a decisive factor i 
forcing the Soviet authorities t 
grant his release without delay# 
Such efforts to mobilize publid 
Opinion against a governmental 
action could not even have beer 
attempted during the Stalin era 
without drawing down upon the 
protestors a punishment at leash 
as severe as the one they were 
protesting against. 
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OOK THE Chinese Communists 
arly 30 years of zigzag policies 
4 violent struggles, dating from 

start of their organized activ- 

in the early 1920's, to attain 
ing power in China. In the last 
years, since the establishment 
Communist rule, the Chinese 

munist Party (CCP) under 
lm has brought about drastic 
lolutionary changes affecting 
social, political, and economic 

of the now more than 800 mil- 
1 Chinese. The methods and 

tegies of both the Commu- 

*s’ revolutionary movement of 
21-49 and their socialist trans- 

ation of Chinese society since 

9 have been the subject of in- 
sive academic and intellectual 
srest, as evidenced by the pub- 
ition of literally hundreds of 
holarly books and articles in the 


aoist Strategies of 
evolution and Development 


past two decades.’ Today, China's 
experience in revolution and de- 
velopment is also sparking grow- 
ing political and ideological atten- 
tion outside China, particularly in 
the underdeveloped countries of 
the Third World.’ 

Historians and social scientists 
are concerned with such basic 
questions as: How and why did 
the Chinese Communist movement 
take root and grow as a formid- 
able political force in the theoret- 
ically “backward” agrarian society 
of China? What were the key fac- 
tors that contributed to its politi- 
cal and military successes? What 
role did the Comintern and other 
external forces play in China? How 
relevant was the ideology of 


1Two series of scholarly studies on China 
—"Studies in Chinese Government and 
Politics’ and “Studies in Chinese Society,” 
both sponsored by the Joint Committee 
on Contemporary China of the Social Science 
Research Council and the American 
Council of Learned Societies—iliustrate this 
growing interest. Two examples of these 
studies are: A. Doak Barnett, Ed., Chinese 
Politics in Action, Seattle, University of 
Washington Press, 1969; and Robert A. 
Scalapino, Ed., Elites in the People’s 
Republic of China, Seattle, University of 
Washington Press, 1972. 

2See Bruce D. Larkin, China and Africa, 
1949-1970, Berkeley, University of California 
Press, 1971; and Peter Van Ness, Revolution 
and Chinese Foreign Policy: Peking’s 
Support for Wars of National Liberation, 
Berkeley, University of California Press, 
1970. 
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Marxism-Leninism? And how de- | 


cisive were the 
Strategy and leadership tech- 
niques developed by Mao in the 
crucial years of the 1930's? 

For the period after the CCP 
takeover, the strategies and pro- 


grams of China’s large-scale so- | 


cialist reform and transformation 
of society have equally fascinated 
Western scholars. What explains 
the revolutionary dynamism of the 


transformation and the shifting | 


Strategies of development? Why 
was the Soviet model replaced by 
the Maoist model in the late 
1950’s? What caused the constant 
“struggle between two lines”? 
How can we explain the origin and 
impact of the Cultural Revolution? 
Has. Mao’s charisma been rou- 
tinized as a result of the growth 
of the Chinese bureaucracy? What 
is the pattern of interaction among 
the party, the army, and the state 
bureaucracy? All these questions 
have been important subjects of 
scholarly inquiry. 

In recent years, moreover, the 
Maoist experiences of revolution 
and development have been mov- 
ing from the realm of academic 
interest into the arena of practical 
world politics. Maoism, as a radi- 
cal ideology, a model of revolu- 
tion, and a strategy for socioeco- 


| nomic development, has begun to 


revolutionary | 


: 
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exert a growing appeal and attrac- 
tion beyond China’s borders. The 
Maoist leadership now openly 
claims that China’s experience in 
protracted guerrilla fighting and 
“people’s war” offers a living 
model of revolutionary struggle for 
impoverished countries suffering 
from the political and economic 
exploitation of neo-imperialism 
and neo-colonialism. Likewise, 
Peking maintains that the strate- 
gies of “mass mobilization” and 
“self-reliance” tested success- 
fully in China provide the answer 
to the critical problems of eco- 
nomic development and_nation- 
building confronting the underde- 
veloped countries. Unlike the in- 
dustrialized nations of the West, 
China suffered in the past from 
external oppression and exploita- 
tion and is now a “developing” 
country itself. Therefore, the 
Chinese argue, their revolutionary 
experience and proven strategy 
are particularly relevant to the 
many underdeveloped countries 
of Asia, Africa, and Latin America.* 
Today, with China emerging as a 
major power in the world arena 
and as self-appointed leader of 
the Third World, Peking’s moral 
and political claims can no longer 
be dismissed.‘ 

The books under review repre- 
sent three of the most recent 
products of major research efforts 
by specialists on Chinese commu- 
nism—two of them political scien- 
tists and one a historian. While 
the books cover different histor- 
ical periods and time spans, all 
three are concerned specifically 
with the processes and strategies 
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3A good example of this. thesis is Lin 
Piao’s The Victory of People’s War, Peking, 
The Foreign Languages Press, 1965. 

4See Vice-Premier Teng Hsiao-p’ing’s 
recent speech at the United Nations, 
reprinted in Peking Review, No. 15, 
Supplement, April 12, 1974. 


of Communist revolution and de- 
velopment in China, and _ their 
substantive focuses and concerns 


are complementary. The major 


grounds covered and the key ques- 
tions asked are by no means un- 
familiar, but the authors offer new 
perspectives as well as fresh in- 
sights and interpretations. They 


have also taken advantage of 


newly available source materials, 
such as Red Guard publications 
and the Ch’en Ch’eng collection,’ 
to derive new data bases for their 
analyses. 


OF THE THREE books, China: The 
Struggle for Power, 1917-1972, 
by Professor Richard C. Thornton 
of the Institute for Sino-Soviet 
Studies at George Washington 
University, covers the longest 
time span, tracing the develop- 
ment of the Chinese Communist 
movement from the 1917 victory 
of the Bolshevik Revolution in 
Russia down to the purge of Lin 
Piao in late 1971. Focusing cen- 
trally on power politics and ex- 
ternal interventions, the analysis 
is chronologically divided into 
three parts: (1) the period from 
the beginnings of the Chinese 
Communist movement under the 
manipulations of the Comintern to 
the emergence of Mao as the 
dominant leader in Yenan, 1917- 
41; (2) the period of power strug- 
gle and civil war between the Com- 
munists and Nationalists, with 
increasing involvement of the 
United States, 1941-49. and (3) 
the period of Communist rule 
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5 This collection consists of a wide variety 
of Communist documents, periodicals, and 
books gathered by General. Ch’en Ch’'eng 
during the Kuomintang campaigns against 
the Kiangsi Soviet in the 1930’s. These rare 
materials, primarily covering the 1930-34 
period, are now available on 21 reels of 
microfilm at the Hoover Institution, Stanford 
University. 
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after 1949, marked by the eme 
gence of Sino-Soviet confli¢ 
Throughout the book the theme 
power struggle is clearly domina 
The author treats in great det 
the complex processes and 
trigues of this struggle amor 
contending political leaders a 
factional groups within the CC 
and between the CCP and t 
Kuomintang (KMT), as well as t 
impact on the CCP of struggles 
the Kremlin and in the Cominter 
As a historian, Thornton has do 
a remarkably good job of prese 
ing an articulate account a 
provocative interpretations of t 
first two periods of developme 
Unfortunately, however, his poli 
cal analysis of developments sinc 
1949 falls short of the standa 
set in the first two-thirds of th 
book. 

In his analysis of the long hig¥ 
tory of the endless struggles fe 
power, Thornton advances two kel 
theses: (1) that power motive 
and intrigues have carried fa 
greater weight than ideologice 
and policy disputes in all maja 
political conflicts; and (2) that t 
outcome of political struggle 
within the CCP and between th 
CCP and the KMT has largely bee 
determined by political and powe 
inputs from external sources. Bot 
these theses are essentially valid 
but Thornton often seems to bit 
carried away by his own arg | 
ments, with the result that h 
overestimates the importance o 
power motives and external infl 
ences at the expense of other fac 
tors. In-depth analysis of policy 
conflicts and ideological disputeg 
is brushed aside in favor of superg 
fluous speculations about faci 
tional politics and the power ambi ' 


tions of rival Communist leaders—f 
e.g., in Mao’s conflicts with L 


Li-san, the “28 Bolsheviks, '§ 
Chang Kuo-t’ao, Liu Shao-ch’if 


| 


* Similarly, careful examina- 
of the respective political and 
fanizational strengths and weak- 
ses of the CCP and KMT and 
sideration of China’s internal 
tical dynamics are slighted in 
or of attributing overriding im- 
fance to external power manip- 
tions and policy decisions made 
Moscow or Washington—thus, 
iornton would have us believe 
at the shifting course of the 
7P-KMT civil war in China was 
ally predetermined by certain 
isions made in the Soviet 
on or in the United States, and 
even the key developments 
1 China’s Cultural Revolution of 
966-1969 were influenced by 
xternal forces. To analyze in- 
" al political events in the con- 
tt of significant external inputs 
certainly important, but to at- 
bute every twist and turn in 
events to power intrigue 
d foreign manipulation is an 
implification. Kremlinologists 
"undoubtedly enjoy Thornton’s 
mphasis on power intrigues and 
ational conspiracies, but 
hers may find his arguments too 
eculative and unbalanced. 
RST PUBLISHED in German in 
1, The Internal Politics of 
hina, 1949-1972, by Jurgen 
omes, Professor of Political Sci- 
ce at the Free University of 
wrlin, focuses exclusively on in- 
rnal politics since 1949. Like 
; 


© These four conflicts occurred in 1928-30, 
180-35, 1935-37, and 1966-69, respectively. 
ir details and interpretations of the policy 
ideological aspects of the disputes, 
», €.g., Jerome Chen, Mao and the 
Revolution, New York, Oxford 
ty Press, 1967; Benjamin !. Schwartz, 
Communism and the Rise of Mao, 
dge, Mass., Harvard University Press, 
James P. Harrison, The Long March 
iy Power, New York, Praeger, 1972; and 
well Dittmer, Liu Shaoch’i and the Chinese 
Revolution, Berkeley Calif., Uni- 
ty of California Press, 1974. 
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the Thornton book, this study also 
ends with the fall of Lin Piao in 
late 1971 (because of the lack of 
source materials at the time of 
their writing, both authors treat 
the Lin Piao affair only briefly). 

On the basis of shifting ideo- 
logical orientations and develop- 
mental strategies, Domes peri- 
odizes post-1949 developments in 
three major phases: (1) the initial 
phase of socialist reform and con- 
struction, 1949-57, marked by a 
strong reliance on the “advanced 
experience” of the Soviet Union: 
(2) the shift to an experimental 
application of Maoist strategy, 
characterized by mass mobiliza- 
tion and radical social, economic, 
and political changes in 1958-59, 
followed by a period of “struggle 
between the two lines” during 
1960-65; and (3) the intensifica- 
tion of violent policy conflict and 
power struggle between Mao and 
the “revisionists” during 1965-72, 
as most strikingly manifested in 
the crisis of the Cultural Revolu- 
tion and its aftermath. Domes 
concludes that while Mao may 
have won the power struggle 
against Liu Shao-ch’i, P’eng Chen, 
Lin Piao, and the “New Right,” the 
Cultural Revolution marked the 
end of Mao's charismatic power 
and personalized rule. The insti- 
tutional bases of power, particu- 
larly the military base, and the 
trend toward “revisionist” pragma- 
tism have largely survived the 
Cultural Revolution. 

Generally, Domes takes a rela- 
tively cautious and balanced ap- 
proach in his analysis. In contrast 
to Thornton’s one-sided emphasis 
on the theme of “power struggle,” 
Domes examines the politica! 
process in terms of both power 
struggle and policy conflict. By 
adopting such a dual-variable ap- 
proach, he succeeds in construct: 
ing a more complex methodolog!- 
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Cal framework of analysis, in ore 
senting a More refined view of the 
anatomy of the political process 
and in bringing into clearer focus 
the interaction Dower 
factors and issues. Political devel. 
opments since 1949 are thus seen 
in terms of a shifting config jration 


between 


of political forces centering around | 


dominant 


leaders (Mao, Liu. 
P’eng, etc.), key institutional 
groups (party, army, state by. 


reaucracy, etc.), and major ideo- 
logical and policy positions (col- 


lectivization, class struggle, Great | 


Leap Forward, etc.). 


The balanced perspective main- | 


tained by Domes is also evident 


' 


; 
- 


in his evaluation of the strengths | 


of Communist rule in China. He 
argues that the ability of the 
leadership to carry out extensive 
socialist reforms and programs 
has rested simultaneously on 
both ideological mobilization and 
coercion. Through the leadership 
technique of the “mass line,” the 
party has repeatedly carried out 
large-scale ideological campaigns 
to mobilize the masses for politi- 
cal support and policy implemern- 
tation; and in the name of “prole- 
tarian dictatorship,” the leader- 
ship has exercised authoritarian 
control and coercion against class 
enemies and the intellectuals 
Domes skillfully avoids superflu- 
ous speculations about power 
motives and intrigues and fre- 
quently relies on quantitative data 
to substantiate his arguments. It 
may be noted, however, that most 
of the author's information on 
physical coercion and executions 
is based on sources of a specula- 
tive nature (pp. 47-66) 

Domes’ attempt at the end of 
the book to give an overall assess- 
ment—even if brief—of the 
achievements and failures of Cor 
munist rule is commendable The 
conclusion he reacnes 's rater 
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negative. In particular, he takes 
exception to the common view 
that “the sacrifices made by the 
Chinese people since the CCP 
takeover have benefited an unusu- 
ally effective development pol- 
icy” (p. 235). His negative 
assessment inevitably raises con- 
troversial questions of perspec- 
tive, criteria, and value bias. Some 
examples may help illustrate the 
point. The author is particularly 
Critical of the unimpressive eco- 
nomic growth rate and the sup- 
pression of the intellectuals and 
individual freedom in China (pp. 
229-44). He asserts that the 
Maoist leadership technique and 
developmental strategy may be 
good for engineering sociopolitical 
change but are not at all useful 
in promoting economic advance. 
However, if one starts out from 
a broader definition of “economic 
development” that takes into ac- 
count not only quantitative meas- 
ures of growth but also such 
qualitative measures as_ institu- 
tional reform and the general well- 
being of the people (i.e., agrarian 
reform, distributive justice, social 
security, etc.), one may come to 
a different conclusion. Also, in 
measuring China’s economic de- 
velopment, what weight should 
one assign to progress in educa- 
tion, public health, and commu- 
nications, which Domes rates so 
highly (pp. 231-32)? 


THE BASIC QUESTION of the 
processes and strategies of Chi- 
nese communism is also the 
primary focus of The Politics of 
Chinese Communism: — Kiangsi 
under the Soviets, by Professor 
llpyong J. Kim of the University 
of Connecticut. In contrast to 
Domes’ and Thornton’s treatments 
of long historical periods, Kim 
focuses on the four-year interval 
from 1931 through 1934, a crucial 


period that witnessed the estab- 
lishment of China’s first Soviet 
Republic in Kiangsi Province of 
southeastern China. The period 
was ushered in by Mao’s success- 
ful formalization of his revolu- 
tionary leadership technique of 
mass mobilization through the 
operation of a soviet government 
based in the countryside, and it 
ended with the Communists’ re- 
treat and escape from the KMT’s 
military encirclement campaigns 
to establish a new base area in 
northwestern China. From Thorn- 
ton’s perspective of power strug- 
gle, the period marked ‘“‘an almost 
total defeat of the Communist 
movement and of Mao Tse-tung”’ 
(p. 49). However, from Kim’s dif- 
ferent perspective of the develop- 
ment of revolutionary strategy and 
leadership technique, it was a 
period of significant achievements 
and success. Despite serious po- 
litical and military setbacks, Mao 
and his followers managed to de- 
velop and test systematically the 
concept and techniques of the 
“mass line” in the revolutionary 
base area. The organizational 
strategy developed by Mao at that 
time, according to Kim, became 
a crucial foundation stone for the 
ultimate victory of the Communist 
movement and greatly influenced 
the process and style of China’s 
mass mobilization model of po- 
litical transformation and _ eco- 
nomic development. 

The mass-line strategy, as de- 
veloped in the Kiangsi Soviet, in- 
volved a set of highly complex and 
sophisticated organizational prin- 
ciples, procedures and _ tech- 
niques. It was designed to serve 
as a mechanism for raising the 
masses’ ideological and _ political 
consciousness and for mobilizing 
the masses to support the revolu- 
tionary war, to participate in socio- 
political reforms, and to perform 
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concrete organizational  tasi 
Moreover, it was calculated | 
create a close linkage between t | 
cadres and the masses, betwe 
the government and the gra 
roots mass organizations (s 
as the corps of poor peasants a 
the farm laborers’ unions), af 
between policy formulation at tf 
higher levels and task implem@ 
tation at the lower levels. | 

Because its focus is on tf 
short period of the Kiangsi Sovi 
Kim’s analysis achieves levels 
depth, detail, and sophisticati 
that the more diffuse studies 
Domes and Thornton fail to atta 
To the variables of policy confi 
and power struggle, Kim adds ¢ 
ganization and leadership tec 
nique and thus succeeds in co 
structing an even more compl 
and imaginative analytical fra 
work. The reader who is partic 
larly concerned with the organiz 
tional strategy and _ leadersh 
technique of the Maoist model 
revolution will surely find Ki 
contribution invaluable. 

In sum, the three books und 
review are all works of serio 
scholarship and make importa 
contributions, from different pe 
spectives and data bases, to o 
knowledge of Maoist strategies ¢ 
revolution and development. 
quick comparison of their respe¢ 
tive strengths and limitations sus 
gests two conclusions of method 
ological interest: (1) that t 
depth of analysis is clearly relate 


7 Issues of a similar nature have previous 
been raised by a number of leading 
China scholars. See e.g., Maurice Freedma 
“What Social Science Can Do for Chinese 
Studies,’ Journal of Asian Studies (Ann 
Arbor), August 1964, pp. 523-30; A.M. 
Halpern, ‘“‘Contemporary China as a Proble 
for Political Science,’ World Politics 
(Princeton, N.J.), Vol. 15, No. 3, April 
1963, pp. 361-76; and John W. Lewis, “The 
Study of Chinese Political Culture,” ibid, 
Vol. 18, No. 3, April 1966, pp. 503-24. 


time span covered; and (2) 
it the degree of sophistication 
positively related to the num- 
*of variables built into the ana- 
cal framework. It follows that 
using on a shorter period of 

and taking into account more 
ables tend to produce analyses 
greater depth and sophistica- 
. The penetrating quality of 
’s study owes much to his 


judicious choice of topical focus 
and analytical framework, while 
the limitations of the Domes and 
the Thornton volumes stem in 
large part from the necessity to 
sacrifice depth to breadth. Despite 
the latter’s contributions to a 
broad historical overview of the 
evolution of Chinese communism, 
Crucial variables and important 
data are often lost in summaries 


and generalizations. This points to 
the question of whether the time 
has perhaps come when greater 
emphasis on “micro” as opposed 
to “macro” studies of the Maoist 
models of revolution and develoo- 
ment is needed in order to max- 
imize the effectiveness of our re- 
search efforts.” 


(Footnote 7 appears on p. 82.) 
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‘ YEAR 1975 marks the 20th 
versary of the publication of 
First Five-Year Plan in the 

ple’s Republic of China and is 
‘appropriate time to review 
of the changes that have 

n place in the pattern of Chi- 
2 economic growth since that 
t. In this regard, data released 
g the past several years have 

aed observers not only to 
ern with greater precision the 


long-term swings in China’s over- 
all growth but also to analyze 


some of the interesting changes 
that have taken place in the inter- 
sectoral balance of the econ- 
omy since 1959 (when publica- 
tion of official statistics virtually 
ceased). As an added bonus, the 
appearance of a new collection of 
Mao’s speeches entitled Mao Tse- 
tung ssu-hsiang wan-sui (Long 
Live the Thought of Mao Tse- 
tung)’ has provided fascinating 
and completely unexpected in- 
eee 


1Two volumes under this title, one 
apparently originating in 1967 and the otner 
in August 1969 (both in the People’s 
Republic), were reproduced on Taiwan 
in 1973. A discussion of the authenticity and 
significance of these volumes is contained 
in Stuart R. Schram, “A Review Article— 
Mao Tse-tung: A Self-Portrait,” The China 
Quarterly (London), No. 57, January-Marcn 
1974, pp. 156-65. Photo reproductions 
of both volumes are available through 
the Center for Chinese Research Materials, 
Association of Research Libraries, 
Washington, OC. 
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sights into the making of eco- 
nomic policy during the turbulent 
years after initiation of the Great 
Leap Forward in 1958. These ma- 
terials serve to underline the 
depth of the economic crisis that 
resulted from the Communists’ 
policies of rapid capital accumu- 
lation and priority concentration 
on developing the modern indus- 
trial sector—a crisis compounded 
by the Great Leap Forward. They 
also reveal the difficulties involved 
in subsequent efforts to reorder 
sectoral priorities, reconstruct an 
effective system of economic ad- 
ministration, and determine the 
appropriate role of foreign tech 
nology in China's industriatization 
While there are currently uncer 
way a number of important Sur- 
veys of the quantitative aspects 


| of these problems (several of the 


reviewed volumes Nave contridu- 
tions to make in ths area), the 
primary focus of the present cis 
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/ cussion will be on matters of eco- 
nomic policy and planning, par- 
ticularly those relating to the 
policy of economic self-reliance. 

The volumes by Kang Chao 
and Chu-yuan Cheng contain ma- 
terial relevant to both quantities 


and policy. Building on his earlier’ 


work on the construction industry 
and industrial production,? Chao 
has now arrived at new estimates 
of capital formation for the period 
1952-65. “Hard” data in this area 
are scarce, but Chao has esti- 
mated separate series for (1) 
construction and installation, (2) 
domestic production of machinery 
and equipment, (3) net imports 
of machinery and equipment, (4) 
output of office furniture, and (5) 
tool production and rural invest- 
ment. Because of the deteriora- 
tion in the quality of available data 
after 1957, he makes separate 
series for 1952-57 and 1958-65. 
Chao’s estimates highlight sev- 
eral important facts. First, they 
indicate a level of investment 
under the Communists so far 
above that achieved during the 
early industrialization of the 
1930’s as to constitute the begin- 
ning of a genuine economic revo- 
lution in China. K. C. Yeh has esti- 
mated that gross domestic capital 
formation in the years 1931-36 
varied from 6.6 to 9 percent.’ 
Inasmuch as capital consumption 
ran at about 5 percent, net capital 
growth was miniscule, and it is 
doubtful whether per capita in- 
comes were increasing at all. 
Chao’s data for the 1950’s sug- 


2See his Rate and Pattern of Industrial 
Growth in Communist China, Ann Arbor, 
University of Michigan Press, 1965, and 
Construction Industry in Communist China, 
Chicago, Aldine, 1967. 

3See T. C. Liu and K. C. Yeh, The 
Economy of the Chinese Mainland: National 
Income and Economic Development, 
1933-1960, Princeton, N.J., Princeton 
University Press, 1965, Part 1. 


gest that the share of gross do- 
mestic product allocated to in- 
vestment grew from about 10 per- 
cent to 20 percent between 1952 
and 1957, reaching 20.8 billion 
yuan in the latter year (calculated 
in 1952 prices). Thereafter, cap- 
ital formation reached an absolute 
peak of 43.4 billion yuan in 1959, 
fell to 9.4 billion yuan in 1962, 
and then rose in 1965 to 22.3 
billion yuan—a level just above 
that achieved in 1957. Thus, in 
addition to demonstrating the 
accelerating rate of capital forma- 
tion through 1959, the data serve 
to highlight the magnitude of the 
downturn after that year. The re- 
viewer would note that the picture 
of the slump in capital formation 
may have been exaggerated by 
Chao, for it is at least arguable 
that agricultural investment for 
the post-1959 period was higher 
than he estimates. 

The data presented by Chao 
also throw light on several other 
matters. With regard to the struc- 
ture of investment, Chao’s figures 
for 1952-57 indicate that the 
share of agriculture (excluding 
rural housing construction) in 
total capital formation was larger 
than might be expected given the 
official emphasis on developing 
the industrial sector, and also 
larger than is popularly supposed. 
In 1952, gross fixed investment in 
agriculture represented 31.8 per- 
cent of total investment compared 
to a share of 22 percent for in- 
dustry. By 1957, even though the 
priorities had clearly shifted, with 
industry accounting for 36.5 per- 
cent of total investment, agricul- 
ture still accounted for 23.5 per- 
cent. 

In addition, Chao uses his work 
on ruble-yuan exchange rates to 
arrive at new estimates of the 
value of China’s machinery im- 
ports (largely from the Soviet 
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Union). The reworked data, whi 
shed light on the degree 
China’s external dependend 
show that the proportion of 
imports of machinery in total ir 
ports plus domestic output 
machinery fell from a peak of 
percent in 1952 to 20 percent 
1959. The data on the machi 
building industry presented 
Chu-yuan Cheng’s volume co 
firm the continuation of this c 
cline in dependence on impo 
into the 1960's, although t 
dropoff—in addition to reflecti 
a new emphasis on self-reliance 
also reflected various other ec 
nomic factors, including over 
lower levels of investment as we 
as a growing domestic technic 
and productive capacity. 


THE VARIATIONS in investmet 
indicated in the Chao study reflec 
an economic experience of tra 
matic dimensions—the Great Lea 
Forward and its aftermath. T 

Leap began as an attempt to ac 
celerate economic growth at 

rate without precedent in worl 
economic history (nothing in t 

Soviet First Five-Year Plan perio 
equals the Chinese actions an 
speeches of 1958). It ended i 
economic disaster and a radicé 
reorientation of domestic and fo 
eign economic policy, necess 
tated in part by the break wit 
the Soviet Union and the end a 
Soviet economic aid. Gardne 
Clark’s monograph on the Chines 
steel industry does more to illus 
trate the significance of these dé 
velopments than any other stud 
of Chinese industry known to th 
reviewer; for although the stud 
was written without access t 
Chinese-language materials, th 
author has the advantages of 

thorough knowledge of steel tec 
nology and the Soviet steel indus 
try as well as of the pre-194¢ 


ory of the Chinese steel in- 
2 first point that Clark dem- 
rates is how truly important 
aid was to Communist 
. Statistical aggregates on 
ternal dependence” and Soviet 
in themselves do not suffice to 
trate the basic point that 
out the Soviet contribution the 
of China’s steel industry 
1950’s would have been 
slight indeed. During this 
, the Soviets were world 
ders in such important areas 
raw material treatment and 
st furnace development, and it 
pparent that the latest tech- 
ogy was shipped straight to 
a. In addition to providing 
juipment, the Soviet Union be- 
to create in China a local 
acity to design and _ install 
ge-scale mining and_ sSteel- 
King enterprises and, in the 
rim, supplied the Chinese with 
icient Soviet advisers to in- 
| the equipment supplied. The 
ital package—equipment, resi- 
advisers, training of Chinese 
iff, and general guidance con- 
ing everything from basic re- 
to raw material supply— 
ded up to an integrated effort 
had no previous parallel in 
ions between industrialized 
J non-industrialized economies. 
should, perhaps, be noted here 
at Cheng’s study of the machine- 
ilding sector confirms the 
wally crucial role played by the 
viet Union in that closely re- 

d industry. 
ere was, to be sure, a certain 
in the focus of the Soviet 
ehabilitation of the nine 
furnaces at Anshan and in- 
illation of one new furnace 
®. These plants had been left 
ins by the Japanese and later 
dered by the USSR at the 

e of World War Il. 


ak 


In any event, the Chinese 
achieved remarkable successes 
during the First Plan period 
(1953-57) due partly to Soviet aid 
and technical guidance. Iron and 
Steel output grew rapidly, and the 
productivity of capital equipment 
reached levels twice as high as 
those previously achieved at 
Anshan by the Japanese. The only 
potentially serious problems lurk- 
ing on the horizon related to the 
failure to invest sufficiently in 
facilities for the mining and han- 
dling of low-quality Chinese raw 
materials and the somewhat ques- 
tionable technical and economic 
viability of the new iron and steel 
centers under construction at 
Paotow in Inner Mongolia and at 
Wuhan. 

Nonetheless, with plans in 
hand for the completion of the 
plants at Wuhan and Paotow, the 
Chinese seemed set to become 
substantial steel producers by the 
1960's. Instead, the Great Leap 
was launched, with its emphasis 
on further acceleration of the 
growth of iron and steel output by 
means of a radical decentraliza- 
tion of future production facilities. 
The result was a setback from 
which China only began to recover 
by the late 1960’s. Despite the out- 
come, one cannot argue that the 
idea of building “backyard” blast 
furnaces was totally absurd: the 
dispersed location of small, high- 
grade iron ore deposits and the 
problem of transportation involved 
in exploiting them for iron and 


steel production recommended 
the creation of small-scale local- 
ized plants. However, serious 


technical errors negated any Po- 
tential gains. Foremost among 
these errors was an underestima- 
tion of the problems involved in 
treating the other, low-grade raw 
materials required for making iron 
and steel. There was also an ur 
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derestimation of the inputs of | 
managerial and skilled labor 
needed to operate smal! plants. | 
and the real advantages of small. 
scale modern operations were 
confused with the imagined ad. 
vantages of an ideologically-rooted 
revival of indigenous types of ac- | 


tivity. The resulting output was of | 
low quality, often useless, and it 
was achieved at the expense of 
both agricultural production and 
the modern steel! sector. 

Equally important, though less 
well-known, was the cost of the 
Soviet withdrawal in 1960. This 
cost was borne throughout China, 
but the particular victim was the | 
integrated iron and steel plant at 
Paotow. Construction of this pro}- 
ect had begun in 1957, but the 
plans got embroiled in the Great 
Leap and then were wrecked by | 
the precipitate Soviet withdrawal 
of all technical advisors from 
China in July 1960. According to 
Clark, the result was that none of 
the planned construction projects 
was completed between 1960 and 
1968. An important consequence 
of the steel fiasco was that China | 
lacked anticipated facilities for 
producing railway equipment 
This contributed to the virtual 
disappearance of the railway 
building program in the 1960's, 
which in turn impeded other forms 
of economic progress 

What does Clark's history of 
the first decades of steeimaking 
in the People’s Republic tell us 
about the prospects for this indus- 
try in the 1970's. As he himself 
points out, current Chinese claims | 
for steel output are hard to evalu 
ate in the absence of information 
on quality. Nonetheless, Clark's 
analysis, when combined with 
certain developments since publi 
cation of his book, permits us to 
draw several conciusions about 
the present and future situation 
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The first is that China, having 
for all intents exhausted the 
growth potential of the original 
long-term plans drawn up for the 
steel industry with the Russians 
in the 1950’s and facing growing 
demand for domestic production 
of high-quality steel for the devel- 
opment of inland oil fields and re- 
vived investment in transporta- 
tion, once again appears to be 
turning to external sources for as- 
sistance. Thus we have the recent 
agreements entered into by China 
with a German consortium and the 
Nippon Steel Company for the 
supply of complete cold rolling 
and hot strip mills.* From the con- 
tracts concluded or under discus- 
sion, it would appear that China 
plans to complete an enormous 
complex at Wuhan possessing one 
quarter of the country’s total ca- 
pacity to produce crude steel with 
modernized equipment and _ in- 
cluding advanced finishing facili- 
ties. These measures also include 
plans for training Chinese special- 
ists and for supplying foreign 
technicians to go to China. These 
recent developments confirm the 
whole thrust of Clark’s mono- 


4The Financial Times (London), Sept. 3 
and Oct. 25, 1974. 


graph, even though they occurred 
after the book was published. 

The second point of interest 
about the current situation is that 
two legacies remain from the 
Leap. One is that while old- 
fashioned indigenous production 
has largely disappeared, modern 
small-scale iron and steel plants 
have a continuing and, in fact, 
growing place in the Chinese 
economy due to the aforemen- 
tioned raw material and transport 
factors. How large this role should 
be and how long it will last are 
unanswered questions. Doubt 
arises on these matters because 
technical progress in the steel in- 
dustry during the decade in which 
the Chinese have been piecing 
together the wreckage of the orig- 
inal Soviet plans has greatly in- 
creased economies of scale. Given 
better transportation also, these 
economies may far outweigh the 
benefits now derived from operat- 
ing a blend of medium-sized and 
small plants. As we study this 
issue, we are reminded of Clark’s 
observation that the economics of 
steel technology appear to render 
variations in factor endowment 
completely irrelevant. 

The other legacy of the Great 
Leap is the emergence of Shang- 
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hai as an important metallurgi 
center. During 1958, Shang 
was at the forefront of the smé 
scale blast furnace campaign, k 
even after this evaporated, de 
opment of a local iron indus 
held forth the promise of real ec 
nomic gains because of numero 
natural linkages into the cit 
steel, shipbuilding, vehicle, a 


machinery industries; beca 
Skilled manpower was_ read 
available there; and  beca 


Shanghai occupied a pivotal po 
tion in the rail and sea transpe 
systems. The publicized succé 
of Shanghai contrasts sharp 
with the unknown fate of the a 
bitious but troublesome project 
Paotow. 

Two outstanding lessons eme 
from these studies. The first 
that growth of the modern ind 
trial sector in China requi 
access to at least a modicum 
foreign technical knowledge, é 
perience and commodities. T 
second is that the Chinese m 
be very careful in making de 
sions on the location of indust 
since the costs of politically 
Strategically motivated locatit 
decisions may be very high a 
may persist over long periods 
time. 
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AB COMMUNISM 


THE EDITORS: | had 
questions about John 
y's interesting article, 
Shifting Sands of Arab 
unism” (Problems of 
unism, March - April 
), mostly on the grounds 
timeliness. In his state- 
that the only legal Arab 
unist parties are those 
anon and Iraq (p. 22), 
ignores Morocco’s (Com- 
list) Party of Progress 
Socialism, which had its 
(and government-ap- 
) Congress in February 
. And although he may 
hnically correct about 
‘Syrian Communist Party's 
illegal, it does in fact 
Mr. Cooley himself later 
out) have about the 
freedom of action as 
its lraqi counterpart. 
at one actually has in 
Arab world are four Com- 
st parties more or less 
to participate in the 
| life of their respec- 
countries (Iraq, Lebanon, 
, and Syria) and four 
are de facto as well as 
re illegal (Algeria, Jor- 
, Sudan, and Tunisia). 

Cooley's notation of 
“Syrian Communist Party 


Riyad al-Turk groups (pp. 31- 
32) appears to be accurate. 
He does not, however, follow 
through to note that by late 
1973 the former faction had 
been reintegrated into the 
Khalid Bagdash-led main line 
of the party while al-Turk’s 
group had withdrawn com- 
pletely to form a separate 


organization (see Yearbook 
on International Communist 
Affairs, 1974, Stanford, 


Hoover Institution Press, p. 
270). This state of affairs 
was confirmed when the 
membership of the new Syr- 
ian Communist Party Polit- 


huro was published in Al 
Safir (Beirut), October 1, 
1974. 


Finally, the Popular Demo- 
cratic Front for the Libera- 
tion of Palestine is no longer 
anti-Soviet, as stated in the 
article (p. 39). This could be 
seen in certain events in- 
volved in its sixth anniversary 
celebration, observed on Feb- 
ruary 23, 1975. The keynote 
speaker thereat was Nicola 
Shawi, Secretary General of 
the very pro-Soviet Com- 
munist Party of Lebanon. 
Radio Moscow, moreover, 
was glowing in its praise of 
the guerrilla organization on 
this occasion (in a broadcast 
of February 26, 1975). 

It is acknowledged that 
both the Front’s anniversary 
celebration and the Moroc- 
can party congress in late 
February (mentioned in the 
first paragraph above) prob- 
ably occurred after the sub- 
mission of Mr. Cooley's draft. 
These instances are cited 
here merely as capstones to 
previously developing trends. 
For example, Le Monde 
(Paris), on August 29, 1973, 
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noted the open operation of 
the Party of Progress and 
Socialism. And the Popular 
Democratic Front for the 
Liberation of Palestine, which 
had sent a delegation to 
Moscow in November 1974. 
was receiving a favorable 
press play from the Leba- 
nese Communist A/ Nida 
(Beirut) by February 1, 1975, 
if not earlier. 


WALLACE SPAULDING 
McLean, Virginia 


MR. COOLEY REPLIES: In 
answer to Mr. Spauiding’s 
comments, Morocco’s Party 
of Progress and Socialism is, 
in effect, a Communist party 
led by the old veteran of 
orthodox North African com- 
munism, Ali Yata. It was out- 
side the scope of my article, 
which examined the Com- 
munist movements of sev- 
eral key Eastern Arab states 
(and tried to determine how 
these movements have been 
affected by Soviet Middle 
East policy). In any event, 
Yata’s party in Morocco has 
been through a series of 
court trials and subjected to 
royal decrees which, over the 
years, have forbidden it to 
use the term “communisrn” 
or the adjective “Commun 
ist.” Its program and aims 
are bland, indeed, and revo 
lution has vanished from its 
practical program—if not 
from its rhetoric—in the 
years since it was actively 
participating in the nationa!- 
ist campaign against the ) 
French protectorate (c 1950 
56). Mr. Yata, with Nis lavish | 


Rabat villa and his olace at 
many official royal cere 
monies, has truly become an 
establishment figure in the 
Moroccan monarchy, and he 
has many friends in all 
Moroccan political campos 


Mr. Spauiding’s comment | 


about the later develooments 
in the Syrian Communist 
movement is absolutely cor 
rect. | omitted them because 
| did not think they 
really significant. Bagdash is 


were 


still, relatively speaking, the | 
main figure in the orthodox | 
Syrian CP and indeed in Arab | 


communism generally 

As regards the Popular 
Democratic Front, whatever 
may have been said in 
speeches by Shawi or in 
Moscow broadcasts the 
Front’s leader, Nayef Hawat 
meh, has followed a policy 
that is far to the left of Mos 
cow in the Middle East, sup 
porting guerrilla and terrorist 
action (which 
cepts only with lukewarm ap 
proval, and only sometimes) 
Itt is true that Hawatmenh 
supports the policy of PLO 
chairman Yasser Arafat in 
favor of creating a Palestin 
ian state in any lderated 
Palestinian territory—wticn 
is also Moscow's political 
line, though it is not that of 
the Arab “rejection front” 
adhered to by other Marxist 
Palestinian groups. “Vioscow 


would ike to gat? ali of 
them into its fold * « could 
but if it spoke its true mind 
about them, my guess is Mat 


all would be accused of “left 
st deviationisrn”! 


COOLEY 
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JOHN * 
Beirut 
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Union achieved rough stra- 


VIEWS OF THE tegic parity with the US— 
SOVIET MILITARY especially as to the desirabil- 
ity of initiating nuclear 
strikes in certain circum- 
TO THE EDITORS: Raymond stances. Garthoff mislead- 


Garthoff's article, “SALT and 
the Soviet Military’ (Prob- 
lems of Communism, Janu- 
ary-February 1975) is pur- 
portedly written from an “in- 
formed perspective” but con- 
tains numerous omissions, 
errors, and _ inconsistencies 
when subjected to close 
scrutiny. Having so scrutin- 


ingly asserts: “By 1969, the 
Soviet military had reached 
the conclusion that strategic 
superiority in the sense of a 
first-strike option, permitting 
escape from a crushing re- 
taliatory strike, was not pos- 
sible for either side in con- 
temporary conditions.” 

Such a statement is a per- 


enemy and the Soviet Union 
are locked in conventional 
combat. The means _ neces- 
sary to launch such strikes 
would no doubt require a 
measure of Soviet strategic- 
nuclear superiority which 
SALT may or may not pre- 
vent them from achieving. To 
quote a leading Soviet mili- 
tary theoretician, Col. V. 
Khalipov (a major contribu- 
tor to the Milovidov-Koslov 
book): “There is profound 
error and harm in the dis- 
orienting claims of bourgeois 


which he notes some of th 
particular purposes underl 
ing certain Soviet milita 
writings (including, it so ha 
pens, One of the two sourc 
cited by Mr. Frank). M 
Frank should also esche 
citing statements out of co 
text, as when he cites 
Soviet author (who in tur 
cites “foreign” and “NAT 
sources for the discussior 
on the application of nucle 
strikes in a_ situation 

ground forces in field co 
bat—a context irrelevant t 


ized it, | must conclude that 
Garthoff's observations con- 
cerning the Soviet military 
attitude in 1969 as well as at 
the present time constitute 
an awkward, invalid and de- 
Ceptive mix of politically- 
inspired assertions and wish- 
ful thinking—not Carefully- 
documented scholarly anal- 
ysis. 

Garthoff fails to cite any 
Soviet source to support the 
section entitled “Soviet Ob- 
jectives in SALT,” preferring 
to cite American interpreta- 
tions of varying degrees of 
Currency and_ usefulness. 
Furthermore, in the section 
entitled “Military Doctrine,” 
only a single Pravda article 
is cited. This approach, or 
lack of one, would be hardly 
adequate in a freshman term 
Paper to support the conten- 
tions of the article. Any 
serious commentary on So- 
viet affairs would not meth- 
odologically isolate the Soviet 
approach to SALT from the 
Soviet world view in general. 
Garthoff omits any mention 
of, or reference to, the Lenin- 
ist politico-military dialectic 
which permeates recent So- 
viet military writings, espe- 
cially the book, The Philo- 
sophical Heritage of V. |. 
Lenin and Problems of Con- 
temporary War.} 


The thesis behind current 
Soviet military thought has 
not changed _ significantly 
since SALT I. If anything, the 
writings are bolder regarding 
nuclear war since the Soviet 


fect example of the invalid 
common attempt to “mirror- 
image” Soviet doctrine in 
terms of US doctrine. The 
“straw man” is the demand 
for retaliation-proof __ first- 
strike capability by the Soviet 
Union as an absolute pre- 
condition for preemption. As 
can be seen by their writ- 
ings in recent years, the So- 
viets understand that no 
such condition of absolute 
safety is possible in the real 
world. Neither is it neces- 
sary in order to contemplate 
a preemptive nuclear blow. 
Politico-military doctrine in- 
volves matters of relative, 
not absolute, advantage. Con- 
trary to Garthoff’s unfounded 
assertion, Soviet military doc- 
trine is very favorably dis- 
posed to preemption by 
means of what Col. A. Sido- 
renko of the Frunze Military 
Academy termed “massed 
nuclear strikes,” 2 where the 


ES 


1 Major-General A.S. Milovidov 
and Col. V.G. Kozlov, Eds., 
Filosofskoe Nasledie V.I. 

Lenina i problemy sovremennoi 
voiny, Moscow, Voenizdat, 

1972; translated in US Air Force 
series, Soviet Military Thought, 
Vol. 5, Washington, DC, US Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 1974. 
See Chapter |, pp. 7-22. 

2 Col. A.A. Sidorenko, Nastu- 
plenie (The Offensive), Moscow, 
Voenizdat, 1970; translated in 
US Air Force series, Soviet 
Military Thought, Vol. 1, 1973. 
See p. 111. 

3 Milovidov, op. cit., p. 17. 
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ideologues that there will be 
no victor in a thermonuclear 
world war.” In ignoring 
contemporary Soviet military 
attitudes, the Garthoff article 
was unrealistic and “dis- 
orienting” to students of the 
SALT process. 


the point under discussio 
(and obviously not “contrar 
to Garthoff's unfounded as 
sertion,” since | make no as 
sertion whatever about tha 
situation). Nor do | addre 
in the article Soviet “abso 
lute” or any other kind o 
“preconditions for preemp 
tion.” It is not | who has bee 
indulging in building “stra 
men.” 

| also deny that | engag 
in “mirror-image” thinkin 
in my characterization of So 
viet military thinking in 196 
and subsequently. | under. 
stand how a reader such a 
Mr. Frank could be incline 
to question the basis for my 
assertion that by 1969 the 
Soviet military had reached 
the conclusion that strategic 
superiority, in the sense of a 
first-strike option, was not 
possible in contemporary 
conditions. | regret that | am 
not in a position at this time 
to document that assertion 
on the open record in a way 
that might convince even Mr, 
Frank, but | can assure him 
and other readers that my 
conclusion is not based on 
mirror-image extrapolation. 

| do not believe it is neces- 
sary to rebut Mr. Frank’s 
polemical thrusts, but | do 
wish to reject categorically 
his statement that my ob- 
servations include “polit 
Cally-inspired assertions.” 


LEWIS A. FRANK 
Washington, D.C. 


MR. GARTHOFF REPLIES: | 
appreciate the opportunity to 
comment on Mr. Frank’s re- 
marks, although the task of 
doing so is made difficult by 
his polemical approach. 

Mr. Frank seems chiefly 
troubled by my use of an ap- 
proach drawing principally 
on sources other than pub- 
lished Soviet military writings. 
(Some other readers, famil- 
iar with my extensive use of 
such materials in other pub- 
lications over the years, may 
welcome the change.) Mr. 
Frank would broaden his own 
understanding if he recog- 
nized that there are sources 
for learning about Soviet at- 
titudes and objectives in ad- 
dition to Soviet publications. 
He would also do well to 
recognize the importance of 
interpreting Soviet writings, 
and specifically to take ac- 
Count of the observations 
made by Matthew Gallagher 
in a review appearing in the 
March-April 1975 issue of 
Problem of Communism, in 


RAYMOND L. GARTHOF 
Washington, 
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with developing a military 


hina’s Milita 


EDITORS’ NOTE—Early in its history, the Chinese 
arm as an instrument for carrying on its struge 
this preoccupation grew the People’s Liberation Army (PLA 
People’s Republic of China in 1949, however, altered the 


ry 


Communist Party became concermed 

le for power. Out of 
. The establishment of the 
contextual framework in which the 


PLA functioned and raised fresh questions with respect to it. For example, what was to be 


its role in the domestic political system, and how was it to 


government’s foreign policy? These issues have 


retained their significance 


be employed in the service of the new 
throughout the 


period of Communist rule on the mainland of China. The following two articles explore them 


with an accent on the contemporary situation. Mr. Joffe looks 


at the history of PLA involvement 


in civil affairs in an effort to assess recent changes in the character of the PLA’s internal 
litical role. Mr. Fraser attempts to piece together the available evidence to arrive at some 
judgment about how the Chinese rulers conceive the purposes for which the PLA may be used 


in the international arena today. 


n the past decade, but especially since the late 
1960's, the People’s Liberation Army (PLA) has 
played a central if somewhat fluctuating role 
n the politics of the People’s Republic of China 
APRC).’ Starting with a limited intrusion into the 
litical process in the early 1960's, the army went 
rough several phases of deepening political in- 
lvement which culminated in large-scale interven- 
jon and a takeover of civil functions by the military 
n the closing stages of the Cultura! Revolution. The 


r. Joffe is Associate Professor in Chinese Studies 
d International Relations at the Hebrew University 
Jerusalem. He is the author of Party and Army: 
ofessionalism and Politica! Control in the Chinese 
icer Corps, 1949-1964, 1965, and has contrib- 
ed articles to various scholarly journals on Chinese 
ilitary affairs. 
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political rise of the army then triggered a reac 
which led to a reversal of the trend toward ™ 
predominance and a gradual disengagement 

military from politics. The process of disengagement 
is still a long way from completion 
there is no telling how far it will go 

army retains considerable political power 

In short, the political role of the Chinese army 


how er ar 


thon , 
Veanw 


es 


currently in a state of flux and has not yet tt 
into a stable mold. An assessment of this role cannot 
therefore, focus on a given point in time; tead 
one has to look at the whole process Of increasing 
_and subsequent disengage 


military intervention ir 


/ ; . be noted 
; 1 in Chinese usage, 1 should be Nou 


; i nawel forces as 
Liberation Ariny enc , 
Througnout wing 


will be used in Us sense 


mpasses 3 & 


tr to 1 Uses 
ground forces ala 


designation “army 
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ment from—China’s political affairs. It is the pur- 
pose of the present article to provide a brief overview 
of this process. 


The First Decade 


For more than a decade after the establishment of 
the PRC, the army did not actively intervene in 
Chinese politics per se. This does not mean, of 
course, that the army’s role was strictly confined to 
carrying out purely military functions. On the con- 
trary, during this whole period but especially during 
the first few years of the new regime, the army was 
deeply involved in performing a wide range of non- 
military tasks that had devolved upon it as a legacy 
from the pre-1949 revolutionary period as well as in 
response to current needs, and that added a unique 
political and social dimension to its conventional 
military role.* Despite this fact, however, the role of 
the People’s Liberation Army (PLA) until the mid- 
1960’s was qualitatively different from the role it 


anes e ce js ee SAS LR 
A group of PLA soldiers returning to their barracks 
near Nanning after participating in a road-building 
project, one of the various nonmilitary tasks per- 
formed by the army, especially in the early days of 
the Communist regime. 


—Marc Riboud/Magnum. 


came to play after that, and an appreciation of th 
difference is essential to an understanding of ho 
the army’s involvement in Chinese politics he 
changed over the years. 

To look more closely at the early period, when t 
Chinese Communist forces swept over the mainla 
in the final phases of the civil war, the political powé 
of the new regime was initially established and co 
solidated in the conquered areas by the PLA uni 
which had moved into those areas. During t 
regime’s first few years, until party and governme 
institutions were able to take over the tasks of ac 
ministration throughout the country, local admini 
tration was carried out largely by the military a 
thorities. For this purpose, the country was divide 
into six major regions, each controlled by a Militar 
Administrative Committee, with most of these co 
mittees headed by military men. At subregioné 
levels, local administration was exercised throug 
Military Control Committees, again set up and dom 
nated by military personnel. Thus, until 1954, whe 
the abolition of the Military-Administrative Co 
mittees completed the transfer of power to civilia 
institutions, local government was largely dominate 
by the military in most areas of China.° 

The involvement of the military in political affai 
in this early period, however, differed in several ke 
respects from the military dominance that develope 
in the latter part of the 1960's. First, the militar] 
in the early period acted throughout the country a 
an arm of a unified leadership in Peking, whereas i 
the latter part of the 1960’s the army entered th 
political arena as a participant in a power struggl 
that split the leadership. Second, the army in th 
initial years assumed political and administrativ 
functions under the direction of the party becaus 
the party had not yet developed the necessa 
mechanisms for carrying out these functions 
whereas the military in the later stages of the Cu 
tural Revolution took over civil tasks because the di 
mantling of the party apparatus under the assault 
of the Red Guards had created a vacuum. Third, i 
the early period there was little role differentiatio 
between the top civilian and military leaders 
whereas by the mid-1960’s functional specializatio 
and professionalism had developed to a point wheré 


2See John Gittings, The Role of the Chinese Army, London, 
Oxford University Press, 19674 esp. Chap. 9; and Ying-mao Kau, 
The People’s Liberation Army and China’s Nation-Building, 
White Plains, N.Y., International Arts and Sciences Press, 1973, 
esp. Chap. 3. 

3 Gittings, op. cit., pp. 263-71. 


jilian and military leaders were members of 
and frequently competing bureaucratic 
prarchies. To sum up, in contrast to what hap- 
2d in the latter 1960's, the party in the early 
O's delegated important functions to the army, 
a united party leadership retained firm control 
er the military. And, for its part, the army aided 
party but did not compete with it or pose a chal- 
ge to its position of primacy. 
This early relationship between the party and 
was strikingly evidenced by the smooth trans- 
of power from military to civilian organs. Al- 
bugh many observers predicted at the time that 
e military would not relinquish its grip on the 
gional levers of authority and that China would 
| beck into some form of warlordism, nothing of 
@ sort occurred. Instead, once the civilian organs 
2 ready to assume the tasks of administration, 
military withdrew swiftly and quietly from civil 
itical affairs.* To be sure, the PLA continued to 
orm a wide variety of nonmilitary tasks—from 
pearheading mass campaigns to helping the 
asants at harvest time—but it did so under party 
‘irection and control. 
_ The subordination of the army to the party does 
mean, of course, that the military did not chafe 
der party direction or that the party-army rela- 
ship was free of stresses and strains. Quite the 
posite was true. The modernization of the Chinese 
my, which was greatly accelerated by the Korean 
, brought into being a professional officer corps, 
posed partly of young graduates of the newly- 
ded military academies and partly of veteran 
manders who reoriented their thinking along 
More professional lines. This officer corps developed 
essional military perspectives on military strategy 
nd organization that differed in several fundamental 
s from the party leadership’s politically- 
ented approach to military matters, and in the 
Slicymaking councils the military tended more and 
hore to act as a pressure group advocating its own 
on subjects affecting the armed forces. Conse- 
Je tly, from about 1955 until the dismissal in 1959 
} the then Minister of Defense, Marshal P’eng Teh- 
i, the party-army relationship was increasingly 
rained by controversy and conflict over a wide 
trum of military issues.° 


t 


le 
bid., pp. 271-79. 

: these developments, see the author's Party and Army: 

S/O and Political Contro! in the Chinese Officer Corps, 

964, Cambridge, Mass., Harvard University Press, 1965. 


These conflicts, however, did not extend to the | 
basic issue of overall party control over the military 
and they were played out within the implicitly ac- 
cepted parameters of dissent and Gebate. When the 
Party leadership turned down the demands of the 
military, the decisions were accepted by the army 
in disciplined fashion. In short. the military vigor- 
Ously advocated their views, but the army did not 
move out of its barracks to force acceptance of those 
positions. 

Thus, during the 1950's, the military participated 
in political and civil affairs on two levels: as a force 
assuring the execution of national policies in the 
localities and as an opinion group in decision-making 
forums. On both levels, however, military participa- 
tion was characterized by the army's subordination 
to party control and by its noninterference in the 
resolution of political conflicts. Against this back- 
ground, the gradually deepening involvement of the 
military in politics during the 1960's represented 
a clear break with the pattern of the preceding 
decade, and it is erroneous to view it as a linear 
development and merely an extension of the mill- 
tary’s previous role. 


The Genesis of Political Involvernent 


The transformation of the pattern of military par- 
ticipation began gradually and almost imperceptibly 
in the early 1960’s in response to a changing politi 
cal situation.* Dominating this situation was the 
incipient intraparty conflict over power and policy 
that was to explode with untrammeled fury several 
years later in the Cultural Revolution. Fueled by the 
failure of the Great Leap Forward and centering on 
the fundamental issue of China's developmental 
strategy, the conflict entered a critical phase after 
1962 as those party leaders opposed to Mao's in 
sistence upon steering China along a more revolw 
tionary course sought to evade his directives by 
blocking them on the level of policy implementation 
As the gap between declaratory policy and actual 
implementation widened, Mao and his supporters 
became increasingly disenchanted with the party 
bureaucracy and its top leaders This disenchant- 


a 
$On this period, see the author's Between Two Panu 

China's intrateadershp Confiict, 1959-1962, Micrugan pesere n 

Chinese Studies, No. 22, 1975; and Stuart R. Scrwam, Tre Cult of 

Revolution in Historical Perspective,” i Stuart & Sctwem, Ed, 

Authority, Participation and Cutturas Change in Ciena, Lomdon, ; 

Cambridge University Press, 1973, po. 69-65. 
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ment led Mao to the conclusion that it was necessary 
to shake up the party and to reinfuse it with revolu- 
tionary values in order to overcome its bureaucratic 
ossification. 

To this end, Mao turned to the army. Under the 
leadership of Lin Piao, who had replaced P’eng 
Teh-Huai as Defense Minister in 1959, the problems 
caused by the growth of professionalism in the offi- 
cer corps had been overcome, and the army’s revolu- 
tionary qualities had been revived. While Lin’s pro- 
gram within the army prudently maintained a bal- 
ance between political and professional require- 
ments, there is no doubt that the revolutionary vigor 
of the PLA in the early 1960’s contrasted sharply 
with the increasing bureaucratism and unresponsive- 
ness of the party apparatus. Consequently, Mao be- 
gan to use the PLA in order to prod the party, with 
the result that the army was drawn into the political 
arena—not, as previously, to carry out the policies 
of a united leadership, but rather to support the 
Maoists against other groups in an_ increasingly 
divided leadership.’ 

The initial impetus for this new type of military 
involvement in politics thus came from outside the 
army rather than from within it. Although it is clear 
that the military leadership, or at least the dominant 
group within it, willingly responded to Mao’s initia- 
tive, it seems equally clear that the military leaders 
could hardly have foreseen that this new involve- 
ment in politics would eventually lead to the army’s 
elevation to the top of the power pyramid—a dra- 
matic development that reached its culmination 
amidst the frenzy of the Cultural Revolution and 
could not have been predicted, or even desired, by 
most of the leaders, both political and military. 
There is therefore no basis for maintaining, as many 
analysts have, that the army’s entry into politics in 
the early 1960’s was the first step in a grand design 
conceived by the military under Lin Piao to capture 
political power in China. As far as can be deter- 
mined, the political ascent of the army was neither 
planned nor predetermined, but was rather the 
product of unforeseen and, at least to some military 
leaders, unwelcome circumstances. The Chinese 
military, in short, did not grab political power; in- 
Stead, political power gravitated to the military 
through a complex process extending over several 
years. 


7See the author’s “The Chinese Army Under Lin Piao: 
Prelude to Political Intervention,’’ in John M. H. Lindbeck, Ed., 
China: Management of a Revolutionary Society, Seattle, University of 
Washington Press, 1971, pp. 343-74. 
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| 
This process began to unfold in 1963 with a series | 
of countrywide campaigns highlighting the revolu# 
tionary qualities of the army and holding it up as = | 
model for the nation to follow. The purpose of the 
campaigns was a limited one: to reinvigorate the 
party by infusing it with a revolutionary spirit and 
style of work, but not to replace it in its leading role 
by the army. Starting with drives publicizing indi 
vidual army heroes and model units, the campaigns 
reached a high point in 1964 with a major nationa 
movement to “learn from the army.” As part of this) 
movement, a new apparatus modeled on the army’ss 
political branch and staffed by military officers wasi 
established in governmental and economic organs} 
to ensure that the army’s political techniques wouldy 
be copied and carried out.® The party, however 
stiffened its resistance and intensified its tactics of 
subtly sabotaging Maoist directives. As the contrast 
between the party and the army from the Maoist 
perspective sharpened, the stage was set for the 
epic struggle between the Maoists, supported by the 
military, and the party. This was the genesis of the 
Cultural Revolution.’ | 
But while Mao, in unleashing the Cultural Revolu 
tion, relied on the army as his power base, the role 
of the military in the early phases of the upheaval) 
continued to be limited. For the period until the end) 
of 1966, a distinction must be drawn between the 
parts played by the military leadership itself and b 
the army as a nationwide organization. The central 
army command did, indeed, play a pivotal role from 
the beginning of the Cultural Revolution struggle, 
rendering crucial support to the Maoists, but the 
army as a whole remained for the time being on the 
sidelines, although it did provide logistical and 
(probably) organizational support to the Red 
Guards.”° 


Active Military Intervention 


The character and extent of the army’s involve- 
ment in the Cultural Revolution changed sharply 
after January 1967. In what was probably the single 
most important decision affecting the role of the 
military, the army was ordered to intervene in the 


8 /bid. Also see Gittings, op. cit., pp. 254-58. 

9See the author’s ‘The Chinese Army Under Lin Piao,” /oc. cit., 
pp. 365-66, and A. Doak Barnett, Uncertain Passage: China’s 
Transition to the Post-Mao Era, Washington, DC, The Brookings 
Institution, 1974, pp. 76-79. 

10 /bid., p. 79. 


itruggies that were then raging in many parts of 
Dhina. This dramatic transformation of the army’s 
uitherto limited role was plainly the product of fast- 
moving events rather than of Maoist or military 
anning. By the end of 1966, many Chinese cities 
re hovering on the edge of chaos as a conse- 
ence of the actions of the Red Guards in seeking 
0 take over power from the local party, government, 
ind other organizations. These actions had the effect 
paralyzing the local administrative hierarchies and 
roducing power vacuums, and the only national 
rganization capable of taking effective charge of the 
ituation was the army. However, owing to the tem- 
rary preponderance of the radical forces in the 
ventral party leadership, the army was directed to 
ntervene not for the purpose of restoring order, but 
ther to aid the “revolutionary” forces in “seizing 
ower.” ™ 

In the eyes of many in the professional officer 
Orps, military intervention in an internal political 
onflict was not a welcome development. In fact, 
ome of the senior army commanders vigorously 
ipposed it, predicting (correctly, as it turned out) 
nat the embroilment of the army in factional con- 
icts would subject it to dangerous strains and pos- 
ible internal splits. Even though their opposition was 
verridden, they proceeded to exert every effort— 
ile pledging verbal allegiance to Maoist slogans— 
» stem rather than to aid the revolutionary forces.” 
heir efforts, furthermore, were clearly coordinated 
ith those of the moderate elements in the central 
vadership. 

The upshot was that in most areas the army inter- 
ned in local conflicts not as an ally of the revolu- 
dnary radicals, but rather as a stabilizing and mod- 
‘ating force. Instead of helping the Red Guards to 
stablish a new political order based on the “revolu- 
Dnary masses,” the army engineered a compromise 
rangement to place authority in the hands of 
evolutionary Committees based on a “triple alli- 
ace” of army representatives, veteran officials, and 
presentatives of the Red Guards. In practice, local 
my commanders generally tended—partly in the 
rests of order and partly because of personal 
nections—to side with the veteran officials 
inst the Red Guards in the strife that promptly 
bveloped over the distribution of power in the Revo- 


ee 


48 For the text of the directive ordering the PLA to intervene, 
+ Current Background (US Consulate General, Hong Kong), 
. 852, pp. 49-50. . | 
See Stanley Karnow, Mao and China: From Revolution to 
yolution, New York, Macmillan, 1972, pp. 276-86. 


PLA garrison troops in Tsinghai Province marching 
a demonstration on the occasion of the format 
the Tsinghai Provincial Revolutionary mmittes 


during the Cultural Revolution 


—China Pictorial (Peking), Ne. 11, 1967, @ 13 
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pending to a large extent on the shifting balance of 
power between the radical and moderate groups in 
the central leadership. As the power pendulum in 
Peking swung in one direction or the other, the in- 
structions issued to the army not only varied greatly 
over time but were often contradictory. Local army 
commanders, embroiled in incredibly complex fac- 
tional struggles, frequently had to fend for them- 
selves. Their actions differed from locality to local- 
ity, but by and large they tended to come down on 
the side of order, stability, and control and to display 
increasing forcefulness in cracking down on the 
radical Red Guard organizations and maneuvering 
to restrict the representation of such organizations 
in local Revolutionary Committees. By the time the 
curtain was rung down on the Cultural Revolution 
in April 1969, the Red Guard organizations had been 
largely broken up, and the power of the radical group 
in Peking had been considerably diminished. For the 
most part not of its own volition, the army emerged 
from the upheaval not only as the dominant political 
and administrative authority in the provinces but 
also—consequently—as a powerful force in the 
central policymaking councils. 


The army’s greatly increased political power was 
strikingly apparent in the composition of the most 


important organs of regional authority. Of the chair-_ 


men of the 29 province-level Revolutionary Commit- 


A scene at an enlarged meeting of the standing committee of the Shansi Provincial Revolutionary Committee 


tees, 21 were military men, while 235 of the 47 | 
standing committee members, or almost 50 percent 
came from the army.** Moreover, the army’s share o | 
representation increased shortly after the Cultura 
Revolution as regional leadership organs were rey 
organized. Local-level administrations were als@ 
dominated by the military. ! 
The enhanced power position of the military aj 
the provincial and local levels was reflected in th 
top-level national policymaking organs. Of the 17@ 
full members of the Central Committee, about 4 
percent were military men, while about half the 
members of the Politburo could be classed as having 
a primary identification with the military. The clos 
connection between the growth of the military’s reg 
gional power and its strengthened position at the 
national level was evidenced by the fact that aboul 
65 percent of the military representatives in tha 
Central Committee (about 28 percent of the total 
Committee membership) came from the provinces. 
These developments had far-reaching politica 


14Qn the army’s representation among the standing members of | 
provincial Revolutionary Committees, see Jurgen Domes, “Party 
Politics and the Cultural Revolution,” in Frank N. Trager and | 
William Henderson, Eds., Communist China, 1949-1969: A Twenty | 
Year Assessment, New York, New York University Press, 1970, p. 909 

15 The data cited in this paragraph are based on research 
done by Gerald Segal at the Leonard Davis Institute for Internationag 
Relations, The Hebrew University of Jerusalem. 


in 1967: in the foreground, Chang Jih-ching, political commissar of the Shansi Military Command ana 
Vice-Chairman of the Committee; seated to his right, Liu Ke-ping, Committee Chairman. 


—China Pictorial (Peking), No. 7, 1967, p. 27. 
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sensitive area—that of intramilitary politics. It is 
axiomatic that when an army enters politics, politics 
enter the army—and the PLA has been no exception. 
Although internal cleavages and conflicts had char- 
acterized the Chinese Communist military to some 
degree throughout its history, such divisions were 
revived and sharply intensified within the PLA in the 
heat of the Cultural Revolution struggle, and new 
ones crystallized. The post-Cultural Revolution 
cleavages ran along a variety of lines: center- 
regional, bureaucratic-vs.-field army, inter-service, 
and political-vs.-professional.’* The most serious ap- 
peared to be the cleavage between the central mili- 
tary leadership and the regional army commanders. 

What significance do such cleavages have in the 
context of the army’s role in politics? For one thing, 
they indicate that it is somewhat misleading to speak 
of “the army” as a unitary actor, since different 
groups are likely to have competing interests and 
perspectives and to act accordingly. Such groups, 
moreover, are apt to form coalitions—sometimes 
tacit rather than explicit—with groups in the civilian 
hierarchies that have similar views and _ interests. 
One example may be found in the tacit cooperation 
that developed between regional army commanders 
and moderate elements in the Maoist leadership dur- 
ing the Cultural Revolution. A more recent example 
is the support which appears to have been. given by 
some regional army commanders and professional 
military officers to the Mao-Chou group in its conflict 
with Defense Minister Lin Piao and the central mili- 
tary leadership in 1971"°—about which more later. 
Given the veil of secrecy enveloping intra-army rela- 
tions in China, a major problem that faces the ana- 
lyst in this area is to identify factions within the 
military and to trace their activities. In any case, 
factionalism has to be taken into account in asses- 
sing the army’s role in politics. Its impact should not 
be overrated, however, as internal army rivalries 
seem, generally speaking, to have been kept within 
bounds by recognition of a broader “military” inter- 
est as well as by the restraints of military discipline. 


Aftermath of the Cultural Revolution 


Although the army’s involvement in politics was 
an outgrowth of the Cultural Revolution, the end of 
that upheaval did not lead immediately to a military 
withdrawal from the political arena. On the contrary, 
for some two years after the Cultural Revolution, 
the army consolidated its political position and 


i 


strengthened its domination of the regional powe 
structures. These processes took place primarily im 
the course of the reconstruction of the party organ 
zation, which began after the end of the turmoil.” 
The reconstruction of the party was marked b 
constant conflict between regional army leaders an@ 
remnant radical elements over the allocation o 
power in the revamped party organs, especially ig 
the Party Committees at the provincial level. Sinc@ 
the reconstituted Party Committees were suppose@ 
to have higher authority than the army-dominate@ 
Revolutionary Committees, the radicals viewed the 
rebuilding of the party as an opportunity to regain 
the power that had been wrested from them by th 
army. The army commanders, however, showed n 
disposition to accommodate the radicals. Althoug} 
many of them had been reluctant to become | 
volved in the political turmoil in the first place, the 
displayed an even greater reluctance to hand ove} 
power to the same radical elements with whom the 
had clashed violently and whose policies they op 
posed. In fact, given the bitterness and hostility tha 
had developed between the radicals and most loca 
army commanders, the latter had good reason td 
fear that a reascendance of the radicals would bring 
retaliation against the army—a prospect that the 
were naturally unwilling to help bring about 
Whether or not they would, at this stage, have beer 
more ready to step aside in favor of veteran, con} 
servative party officials whose basic views on na 
tional policy they shared is not certain. What /s cer 
tain is that they were not prepared to step aside as 
long as the danger of a radical comeback persisted 
Consequently, instead of giving up their politica 
posts, the military commanders used these posts 
to ensure that the reconstruction of the party organs 
would not result in a reduction of their power. This 
they did primarily by supervising the process of re 
organization, and the results were apparent in thé 
composition of the reconstituted Party Committees 
where the military was able to get its representatives 
appointed to positions paralleling those they had 
held in the Revolutionary Committees. Thus, 21 0 
the 29 first secretaries of the new Party Com 
mittees in the provinces were military officers 


18 For the most thorough exposition of Chinese military 
factionalism, see William W. Whitson and Huang Chen-hsia, 
The Chinese High Command: A History of Communist Military 
Politics, 1927-71, New York, Praeger, 1973. 

19See the author’s ‘“‘The Chinese Army After the Cultural 
Revolution: The Effects of Intervention,” The China Quarterly 
(London), July-September 1973, pp. 472-73. 

20 See ibid., pp. 464-68; also, Barnett, op. cit., pp. 83-84. 
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LA soldiers attending a mass criticism meeting during the campaign against Lin Piao and Confucius | 
arly 1974. The meeting took place in front of the Hall of Profound Learning of the Confucian Temple in 
hufu, Shantung Province. 


—China Pictorial (Peking), No. 6, 1974, pp. 1617. 


commanders or political commissars), while 62 | September 1971 with the mysterious death of Lin 
ercent of the members of provincial party secre- | Piao and several close military associates in a plane 
ariats also were from the military—representing a | crash in Mongolia while they were allegedly attempt 
-percent increase over its share of such positions | ing to flee to the Soviet Union.” 
der the interim Revolutionary Committees.” It 
eems probable, in light of these results at the 
rovincial level, that the military retained its domi- 
ant position in the lower-level party bodies and 
ther reconstructed local organizations as well. Although the “Lin Piao Affair” was a limited strug 
However, the struggles that accompanied the re- | gle at the center, its outcome marked an important 
Dnstruction of the party apparatus apparently | turning point in the political role of the army and 
eled a new conflict that now began to build up at | its relationship to the party. The elimination of Lin 
e level of the central leadership. Many aspects | and his supporters removed a major obstacle to re 
* this complex conflict still remain obscure, but | dressing the balance between the party and the 
appears that Mao, alarmed at the reluctance of | army, and the central leadership proceeded—de 
e top military leaders to relinquish the political | spite continued interna! divisions On various !ssues 
eeminence that they had acquired at the expense | —to mount a determined drive in that direction. As 
‘the party during and after the Cultural Revolu- | a result, the post-Lin Piao period Nas a . 
on, now swung his weight behind a coalition of | gradual but marked disengagement of the army from 
Loderate and radical elements in the leadership— | the political arena and a reassertion oF the party ; 
ath of whom found the army’s political ascendancy | political primacy. The disengagement mee a 
palatable—in a power struggle against Defense | had three main facets first, a scaling down of the 
inister Lin Piao and several top members of the | army's excessive involvement in civil aliairs; ses 
Bmy general staff. In this crucial confrontation, the | ond, a reaffirmation of professional stems we 
Ba0-Chou coalition succeeded in winning the sup- | within the army, at the expense oF parsdilr salen al 
wt or acquiescence of those regional army com- | tion; and, third, a ner pe mirage tenon 
anders and professional officers who had been | strength in the national ana tse 
Bitagonized by Lin's excessive politicization of the | cal power. 


y and by his alliance with the extreme radicals, 
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affairs; sec 


pecially Ch’en Po-ta, a veteran left-wing ideologue 12 For accounts and interpretations of the “tin Pi hte” ‘ 
ivi ip Bri ’ _ “Tne Fall of Lin Piao he CH Quer te 
d driving force behind the Cultural Revolution, | see Philip 8 ssnem 7 o Fae Un Pan The Cote Goats, 


int . July-September ite . aid 
om the military professionals had good reason ater the Cultural Revolution,” loc. cif,, 9p. 460-77; season Letres 


: j | —— The Ne ork Ti Wagel “< 
despise. The struggle reached its dénouement iN | «tne Ghost of Lin Piao,” The New York Tumes neue 
| York), Jan. 27, 1974; Ying@-mee Kau er ou : a 
| “Tne Politics of Lin Piao’s Abortiwe Military Coup,” Asan Survey, 
june 1974, PP 558-77 
"1 Same source cited in footnote 14. | “ 
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Evidences of the first of these facets have been 
largely indirect and have taken various forms. One 
reflection was a renewal of exhortations and instruc- 
tions to the military to subordinate themselves to 
the leadership of the party;** to display modesty and 
prudence in their relations with civilian cadres and 
the masses;* to observe military discipline and con- 
centrate on army affairs.** Another was an increas- 
ing flow of publicity about the rebuilding of party 
organizations and their resumption of ‘‘normal’’ op- 
erations,** accompanied by the virtual disappearance 
of reports—which earlier had flooded the media— 
describing the involvement of military units in civil 
functions. Further reinforcing these developments 
was the gradual reappearance in public life of vet- 
eran party cadres who had dropped out of sight 
under radical assault during the Cultural Revolu- 
tion.*”” To what extent these manifestations mirrored 
reality is difficult to judge, but—taken cumulatively 
—they definitely suggest a significant lowering of 
the army’s profile on the political scene. This is not 
to say that the army ceased to play any-role in civil 
affairs, but only to indicate that there was a gradual 
reversion to its former role—/j.e., noninterference in 
politics and the performance of limited nonmilitary 
tasks under the direction of the party rather than in 
competition with it. These tasks obviously include 
the maintenance of public order, as was demon- 
strated by the dispatch of troops to factories in 
Hangchow in July 1975 to restore production dis- 
rupted by factional strife. 

The second facet of the disengagement process 
was the cultivation of a renewed emphasis on pro- 
fessionalism and military proficiency within the 
armed forces. In a concerted effort to redress the 


23 £.g., Szechwan Provincial Radio (Chengtu), Dec. 26, 1971; 
Anhwei Provincial Radio (Hofei), Jan. 9, 1972; Heilungkiang 
Provincial Radio (Harbin), June 16, 1972; Hunan Provincial Radio 
(Hunan), Feb. 17, 1973; Kirin Provincial Radio (Changchun), 
Nov. 20, 1974; and Kiangsu Provincial Radio (Nanking), Jan. 

22, 1975. All radio reports cited in this article may be found 
in English translation in Foreign Broadcast Information Service, 
Daily Report: People’s Republic of China (Washington, DC). 

24E.g., collection of articles in Union Research Service (Hong 
Kong), Vol. 66, No. 5, Jan. 18, 1972; also, Szechwan Provincial Radio, 
April 27, 1972; Heilungkiang Provincial Radio, June 21, 1972; 
Hainan Island Radio (Haikow), Jan. 26, 1973; Anhwei Provincial 
Radio, Aug. 25, 1973. 

25£.g., Peking Radio, Domestic Service, Sept. 13, 1971; 
Heilungkiang Provincial Radio, Nov. 6, 1971. See also ‘‘Outline of 
Education on Situation for Companies,’”’ translated in /ssues and 
Studies (Taipei), Vol. 10, No. 10, July 1974, p. 97. 

26 See Barnett, op. cit., pp. 47-66. 

27 See Parris H. Chang, ‘‘Political Rehabilitation of Cadres in 
China: A Traveller's View,’’ The China Quarterly, April-June 1973, 
pp. 331-40. 


balance between politicization and professionalis 
in the military establishment, the central leadershi 
subjected the policies of the late Lin Piao to seve 
attack on the ground that they had neglected t 

military functions of the army in favor of excessi 

politicization, and it called upon army leaders t 
concentrate their energies on raising professione 
military standards.” It also proceeded to effect t 

rehabilitation of a number of professional office 
who had been purged in the Cultural Revolution, t 

most notable example being Lo Jui-ch’ing, who ha} 
been forced out as PLA Chief of Staff because of h 
emphasis on a highly professionalized defense estak 
lishment and the need to mend relations with t 

Soviet Union as a source of advanced military tec 
nology. This reordering of the army’s priorities doub 
less coincided with the views of a great many prc 
fessional officers who had been unhappy about t 

army’s entanglement in politics from the start. It 
rationale in the context of the regime’s perceptio 
of the army’s proper role was quite clear: soldie 
who concentrated on improving their specialize 
military skills would be less likely to wish to invol 

themselves in politics. 

The third facet of the army’s disengagement fror 
politics—/.e., the reduction of military politice 
power as measured by the army’s representation i 
national and regional ruling organs**—proceede 
more slowly. This was especially true at the regiong 
level, where the overwhelming majority of the to 
military leaders held on to their concurrent politica 
and administrative positions of authority for mor 
than two years after the fall of Lin Piao. In part, thi 
probably was the price paid by the Mao-Chou coal 
tion for the support of the regional commanders i 
the struggle against Lin and his supporters; in pa 
it may have derived from the desire of the leadershi 
to avoid disruptions after the trauma of the Li 
Affair; and, in part, it doubtless reflected the simpl 
reality of the army’s dominant power position in th 
aftermath of the Cultural Revolution. 


28 F.g., see the collection of articles in Union Research Service, 
Vol. 66, No. 3, Jan. 11, 1972; also, Fukien Provincial Radio 
(Foochow), April 12, 1972; Lhasa Radio, April 27, 1972; 

Shanghai Radio, July 26, 1972, and July 31, 1974; Peking Radio, 
Domestic Service, April 29, 1973; and Yunan Provincial Radio 
(Kunming), May 7, 1973. It should also be noted that the 
buildup of the urban militia in the post-Lin period may have bee 
intended in part to relieve the army of many of its nonmilitary, 
civil duties (see Parris H. Chang, ‘“‘The Anti-Lin Piao and 
Confucius Campaign: Its Meaning and Purposes,’’ Asian Survey, 
October 1974, p. 883). 

29 Representation in ruling organs is, of course, only one 
component of ‘‘political power.’ 
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hatever the mix of reasons, it is clear that the 
intral leadership moved with caution in its attempt 
whittle down the political power of the military. 
is was most evident in the nature of the denuncia- 
esoteric at first and straightforward there- 
er—tleveled at Lin Piao and his comrades. While 
2 denunciations (some of which were without 
yubt fabrications) were often severe and even vi- 
bus, they drew a clear line between Lin Piao and 
army. On some points, most notably military 
istance to party direction, the deviations attrib- 
to Lin Piao had plainly been widespread 
oughout the army; nevertheless, the leadership 
ok pains to distinguish Lin’s behavior from that of 
rest of the army and to blame him and his small 
‘oterie of associates for all the wrongdoings of the 
litary establishment.” 

But if the leadership treated the army gingerly, it 
not prepared to tolerate the entrenchment of 
military leaders in key positions of power as a per- 
manent feature of Chinese politics. From the view- 
point of the party leaders of all persuasions, this was 
an abnormal and ominous situation that violated the 
sherished principle that “the party commands the 
gun” and raised the danger of military dictatorship 
a danger which the Russians gleefully claimed had 
ilready materialized in China). In short, it was a sit- 
ion that had to be rectified. 


jack Toward Party Primacy 


" In assessing the dimensions of this task and the 
regime's ability to accomplish it, certain considera- 
lions must be borne in mind. If one assumes, as 
" any outside observers have, that the army's inter- 
vention in the Cultural Revolution was part of a mili- 
lary plan to capture political power, then one would 
lave to conclude that the military leaders would 
strongly resist any attempt to dislodge them from 
positions they had acquired. If, on the other 
land, one believes, as the author has earlier argued, 
hat the active involvement of the army in the politi- 
al struggle of the Cultural Revolution was unfore- 
n, and that the army was ordered to intervene 
the opposition of important elements in it, then 
It is conceivable that under certain conditions mili- 
commanders newly entrenched in political 


E.g., Anhwei Provincial Radio, Dec. 12, 1971; Yunnan 

ial Radio, Dec. 13, 1971; Hainan Island Radio, Sept. 8, 1973; 
i Radio, July 31, 1974; Canton Radio, Sept. 8, 1974; also, 
Hine of Education on Situation for Companies,” /oc. cit., P. 97. 


power would be less reluctant to relinquish their 
authority—this despite the attachment which they, 
like all powerholders, could be expected to have de- 
veloped to their new positions regardless of their 
Original intentions. 

What, then, are these conditions? The behavior of 
military leaders during the Cultural Revolution and 
the subsequent period of party reconstruction points 
to at least one negative condition, namely, that mili- 
tary commanders were determined to resist any at- 
tempt to make them hand power back to party func- 
tionaries who were known to be radicals. If, however, 
this obstacle were removed, it can be assumed that 
other factors favoring a scaling down of the mili- 
tary’s political power would cumulatively carry much 
greater weight. These factors include Mao’s charis- 
matic authority and political skill, the discipline of 
the military commanders and their commitment to 
the principle of party supremacy, and the presumed 
desire of professional officers to withdraw from the 
bruising arena of politics. Although there surely are 
tensions between veteran party cadres and military 
commanders, both presumably share a basic vision 
of the desired social order that enables them to co- 
operate effectively, as they have in the past. As ex- 
perience has convincingly demonstrated, the same 
can hardly be said of the army officers and radical 
activists.” 

These considerations clarify the close connection 
that exists between the rehabilitation of veteran, con- 
servative party cadres hounded from office by the 
radicals during the Cultural Revolution and the dis- 
engagement of army officers from positions of politi- 
cal authority. The connection was amply under- 
scored by the actions of the Tenth CCP Congress in 
August 1973, which formalized the rehabilitation of 
important party leaders” and at the same time re- 
duced the representation of the military in the party's 
policymaking organs. The proportion of military fig- 
ures among the full members of the newly-chosen 
Tenth Central Committee dropped by some 14 per- 
cent and stood at about 30 percent, and in the 
Politburo the proportion of army representatives de- 
clined from about one half to one third.” While the 
military still retained an important voice in these 


31 See Roderick MacFarquhar, “China After the 10th Congress,” 
The World Today (London), December 1973, pe. 520, 523. 

32 These rehabilitations inspired attacks by radical leaders, which 
became one of the major themes of the “anti-in Piao, anti 
522-23, and Chang, 


Confucius” campaign in 1974. See ibid., PP 
" joc. cit. €s0 


“The Anti-Lin Piao and Confucius Campaign 


pp. 878-80. 
33 Same source cited in footnote 15 
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bodies, the trend toward a reduction of their influ- 
ence was apparent. 

This trend was further reinforced by the shifts of 
regional army leaders announced by the regime in 
January 1974. After having left the powerful regional 
commanders, who concurrently held top provincial 
party and administrative posts, untouched for more 
than two years after the fall of Lin Piao, the central 
leadership carried out a sweeping reshuffle affecting 
seven of the existing commanders of the eleven mili- 
tary regions. Six exchanged places in straight swaps, 
while the seventh was transferred to the vacant post 
of commander of the Peking Military Region, with 
his former regional post being assigned to the head 
of the PLA’s General Political Department.** 

The reshuffle had several important implications. 
First, it meant a significant strengthening of the 
central leadership’s control over the regional com- 
manders. By removing them from their bases of 
power, in which some of them had been entrenched 
for many years and had doubtless built up networks 
of political and personal relationships, the center 
curbed their considerable local autonomy. Second, 
it meant that the leadership had dislodged some of 
the most powerful regional commanders from their 
top local political positions. All but one of the trans- 
ferred commanders had held the post of provincial 
party first secretary or chairman of the provincial 
Revolutionary Committee, and they were not given 
corresponding positions at their new posts. Third, 
the fact that the transfers could be effected without 
trouble once again highlighted the professional mili- 
tary officers’ high degree of discipline and the army’s 
strong commitment to the center. In sum, even 
though, as of mid-1975, 13 of the 29 provincial party 
first secretaries and chairmen of Revolutionary Com- 
mittees remained military men, the reshuffle consti- 
tuted a major step toward stripping the regional 
military leaders of political power. 

Still another step toward reasserting the party’s 
political control over the army was the appointment 
in early 1975 of Teng Hsiao-p’ing, a top party and 
government leader who had been denounced during 


34 For details of the reshuffle, see Current Scene, (Hong Kong), 
February 1974, pp. 19-24. The need to tighten control over regional 
military commanders was apparently another theme of the 
anti-Lin, anti-Confucius campaign (see Merle Goldman, ‘‘China’s 
Anti-Confucian Campaign, 1973-74,’ The China Quarterly, 
September 1975, p. 441). 
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the Cultural Revolution, as PLA Chief of Staff. Sina 
Teng has no professional military background and 

unlikely to devote much time to military affairs, h 
appointment was probably designed to place a leac 
ing party man acceptable to the army because of h 
conservative orientation in this sensitive post. T 

concurrent appointment of Chang Ch’un-ch’iao, 

party ideologue, as head of the army’s General Pe 
litical Department, a post previously held by a pr« 
fessional officer, likewise underlined the reassertio 
of party primacy over the military and was obvious 
intended to tighten the ideological orthodoxy of t 

armed forces. It probably reflected some sort of co 

promise, too, since Chang is identified with the rad 
cal wing of the leadership. Both appointments ser 

to point up the extreme complexity of Chinese mil 
tary politics—a phenomenon already evidenced b 
the fact that the posts of army Chief of Staff an 
Minister of Defense had remained unfilled ever sin 

the time of Lin Piao’s fall.*° (Several other top Ge 
eral Staff positions which had been occupied by off 
cers who fell with Lin Piao also remained vacant fo 
a long time, or still are.) 


ae * = 


In sum, the precise political role of the army i 
the aftermath of its intervention in the Cultural Re 
olution and of the Lin Piao Affair still remains some 
what obscure and uncertain, and the same hold 
true of the party-army relationship in general and th 
state of intramilitary politics. Arching over the u 
certainties, however, are two processes that can b 
discerned with a fair degree of certainty—/.e., th 
gradual, step-by-step disengagement of the arm 
from the political arena and the reassertion of part 
control over the military. Given the mysterious work 
ings of Chinese politics, it would be hazardous t 
predict how far these trends will proceed. It woul 
also be hazardous to speculate on what role the mili 
tary is likely to play in the post-Mao succession proc 
ess; however, in light of the developments of the 
past decade, it must be recognized that the prece 
dent has been set for military intervention in a po 
litical struggle. 


35 Another possible reason for the appointment of Teng as 
Chief of Staff may have been the inability of rival army factions 
to agree on a military man for this post. The appointment of 
Yeh Chien-ying, a 76-year-old army man, as Defense Minister was 
formalized at the National People’s Congress session in January 1975 


Use of the PLA in Foreign Affairs 


By Angus M. Frazer 


ccording to Article 15 of the present Consti- 
tution of the People’s Republic of China (PRC), 
adopted January 17, 1975, 


The task of the armed forces of the People’s Republic 
of China is to safeguard the achievements of the 
socialist revolution and socialist construction, to 
defend the sovereignty, territorial integrity and se- 
burity of the state, and to guard against subversion 
land aggression by imperialism, social-imperialism, 
and their lackeys.' 


In attempting to develop an appreciation of the 
inese concept of the use of the People’s Liberation 
my (PLA) in foreign affairs, of course, one cannot 
automatically accept this statement at face value, 
or ideology and internal social arrangements have 
obvious, pervasive effect on Chinese perceptions 
of things. Thus, such Chinese (or, more properly, 
ommunist) concepts as “just” and “unjust” wars 
Hose difficulties because their definitions depend not 
some disinterested authority but on the Chinese 
themselves. 

Nonetheless, the available evidence suggests that 
Peking has over the years employed the PLA in 
foreign policy operations essentially in accordance 

ith the constitutional principles just set forth and 


: 


Polonel Fraser has worked as a research analyst and 
Hsonsultant for the Institute for Defense Analyses and 
© Historical Evaluation and Research Organization 
since he retired from the US Marine Corps in 1964. 
is publications include The People’s Liberation 

y: Communist China's Armed Forces, 1973; a 
sontribution to Joint Economic Committee of the 
US Congress, China: A Reassessment of the Econ- 
| ymy, 1975; and articles in such journals as Pacific 
Community, Asian Affairs, and the Naval institute 
=roceedings. 
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in a manner consistent with that in which other 
nations historically have employed their armed 


forces. Such a proposition is certainly supported by | 


an assessment of past PRC military actions, or 
threats of action, in terms of certain broad categories 
of the classical uses of armed forces in the pursuit 
of foreign policy. It is further bolstered by analyses 
of the style and content of Chinese military assist- 
ance programs, of Chinese military doctrine, and of 
the force structure, improvement plans, and actual 


deployment of the PLA. This article will look in some | 


detail at the evidence in each of these spheres. It 
will also attempt to gauge the prospects for Peking’s 


continued adherence to its concept of the employ- | 


ment of the People’s Liberation Army in foreign 
affairs. 


LULL, ’ 


The PLA in Foreign Policy Execution 


eT 


In the present context, two elements are of key | 


importance in examining the PRC’s past military 
actions and threatened actions: the motivations be- 


hind these actions and threatened actions, and the | 


degree of correspondence between the general goals 
pursued and the purposes for which nations have 


historically employed armed forces in foreign policy | 


undertakings. Apropos of the first consideration, it 
should be borne in mind that the PRC has a number 
of basic foreign policy objectives. Harold Hinton has 
conveniently summarized these as security, power, 
unification, and influence.? With respect to the sec- 


i 


nasis added. Articie 
simular language 


1 See Peking Review, Jan. 24, 1974, p. 15. Emp 


10 of the old Constitution adopted in 1954 contained 


See Jan F. Triska, Ed., Const/tutvons ¢ # the Communist Party States, 
Stanford, Calif., Hoover Institution on War, Revolution and Peace, 
1968, p. 92 

2 Communist China in Word Politics, Boston, Hougnmton Miffiin Co., 
1966, Chap. 4. 
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ond consideration, a list of traditional purposes for 
the employment of armed forces in the international 
arena would include: 

(1) The physical defeat of an opponent. In this 
case, a nation’s precise motivations may differ from 
instance to instance, and the participants in a given 
confrontation may have divergent views about what 
motivates that particular confrontation. But the goal 
is always a clear-cut military victory that would lead 
to a settlement of the conflict in favor of the victor. 
This purpose has been especially manifest in clashes 
over territory, whether crude seizures of land or 
recoveries of irredenta. 

(2) The intimidation of another nation. The ob- 
jective here is to persuade the target that the pri- 
mary factor does indeed have the ability to punish 
and the will to use it. Situations which have caused 
nations to adopt such a course have often arisen 
from a desire to strengthen a politico-military bloc 
or a wish to develop insulation against a more power- 
ful third country. 

(3) Deterrence of an attack. In this case, the goal 
is to convince an opponent, by visible means, that 
an attack would not produce returns that wouid 
justify the damage he would incur in retaliation for 
the attack. Such a purpose has been apparent pri- 
marily in contexts involving the preservation of na- 
tional security. 

(4) The control or protection of another nation. 
The reasons why such control or protection is 
deemed desirable may vary greatly from situation 
to situation, but the underlying purpose remains the 
same. The existence of such an end has been most 
apparent in situations in which troops have actually 
been stationed in the ‘“‘protected” territory. 

(5) The training and equipping of a friend or ally. 
In this case, a hope to gain influence in the recipient 
country may prompt a state to take action. The 
establishment of formal military assistance pro- 
grams, which have often gone hand in hand with 
mutual security arrangements, has provided the best 
evidence of such a purpose. 

(6) The assertion of status. In the international 
realm, it is generally believed that a nation should 
have military forces commensurate with its eco- 
nomic and political position in the world; conversely, 
the possession of “forces in being” confers a kind 
of status that should, by international consensus, 
admit the power having them to the councils and 
deliberations of other powers of the same rank. This 
objective has been particularly manifest in relation 
to discussions of arm control and disarmament, 


where actual forces have constituted the bargainin 
counters of negotiation. 

Let us, then, look briefly at the armed actions o 
the PRC in terms of the two considerations alread 
mentioned. The PLA operations in Tibet, Hainan, and 
Quemoy in 1949 and the aborted plan for an assaul 
on Taiwan proper in 1950 must be classified as “mop 
ping-up” actions in an ongoing civil war rather tha 
expressions of purely foreign policy attitudes anc 
goals; nonetheless, the Peking leadership has e 
gaged in a significant number of armed actions rele 
vant to our discussion since assuming de fact 
control of mainland China in 1949.° 


Korea. The Korean war has been by far the PRC’ 
largest combat involvement since the closing perio¢ 
of the Chinese civil war. That the war broke out s« 
soon after the protracted Chinese civil war raise 
serious questions about whether Chinese foreig 
policy goals were a factor in its initiation, but there 
is no doubt that the Chinese decision to intervene 
reflected fundamentally Chinese calculations. Wha 
these were remains a matter of some debate. In ¢ 
thorough and interesting treatment of the subject, 
Allen S. Whiting quotes an account by tho India 
ambassador to Peking of a meeting with Nieh Jung 
chen, Acting Chief of Staff of the PLA, in Septembe 
1950 in which Nieh indicated that “China would no 
sit back with folded hands and let the Americans 
come up to the Sino-Korean border.” Elaborating o 
this statement, Nieh acknowledged the danger o 
entering into a conflict with the US but insisted tha 
the latter could not defeat China. Elsewhere in his 
book, Whiting goes on to say regarding Chinesé 
motivations: 


. we have stressed the political importance 0 
intervention in relation to its expected effect o 
US-Japanese relations, China’s role in Asia, and thé 
security of the regime against subversion or attac 


3 There is a massive body of material that touches in one way or 
another on the PRC’s military experiences. In the ensuing analysis, the 
author has drawn not only on the sources specifically cited but also 
on Samuel B. Griffith Il, The Chinese People’s Liberation Army, 

New York, McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1967; Neville Maxwell, /ndia’s 
China War, London, Jonathan Cape, 1970; Alexander L. George, The 
Chinese Communist Army in Action, New York, Columbia University 
Press, 1967; and a host of journal and magazine articles. The 
treatments of the several engagements, however, are entirely the 
author’s and are designed to cover those issues directly relevant to 
the subject of this article, not to be exhaustive discussions of the 
events dealt with. 

4 China Crosses the Ya/u, New York, The Macmillan Company, 
1960. 
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‘from domestic anti-Communist groups assisted by 
American or Nationalist forces, or both... . 


While Whiting discounts the element of concern that 
the Chinese may have felt over Manchuria, others 
jave emphasized Peking’s perceived need to guard 
Manchuria against invasion, reinforced by the need 
0 rescue North Korea and to forestall Soviet action 
that might be harmful, as the prime factor in the 
chinese decision.® 

In the absence of any declaration from Peking, one 
sannot make a firm judgment on the relative merits 
of these interpretations of the political perceptions 
and goals that lay behind Chinese entry into the war. 
Nonetheless, it seems safe to say that the PRC 
intervened well beyond China’s borders (albeit over 
4 continuous and secure line of communications) 
nd accepted serious risks and high costs in the 
srocess for a range of reasons which included at 
east some, if not all, of those noted above. Moreover, 
none fell outside the bounds of purposes for which 
4ations have traditionally resorted to the use of 
armed forces. 


The Taiwan Strait. Since 1949, the Taiwan Strait 
nas constituted a restless divider between the PRC 
and the Republic of China in a still unresolved civil 
war. The discrete acts and random encounters that 
————————— 
26 


5 See, for example, Hinton, op cit., p. 
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Chinese troops crossing the Yalu River on October 25, 1950, marking the entry of the PRC into the Korean 
ar. 


—China Pictorial (Peking), No. 12, 1970, Special Supplement, p. 7. 


have occurred over the years there may all be viewed 


as incidents in that civil war, but exterior powers 
also played important roles in the major events of | 


1954, 1958, and 1962. 

In early September 1954, the Chinese Communists 
began heavy artillery shelling of some of the Na- 
tionalist-held islands between the China mainland 
and Taiwan—especially Quemoy, the largest of the 


islands and not yet the military fortress that it was | 


later to become. Taipei undertook air action in reply 
This move inevitably drew the United States into the 
situation, for by this time the United States had 
become heavily reinvolved in Chinese affairs after 
a brief period of disengagement in the late 1940's 
In January 1950, President Harry S. Truman had 
disavowed any US interest in bases on Taiwan and 
had declared that Washington would not provide 
military assistance or advice to the Nationalist gov 
ernment. but in June of the same year, two day 
after the outbreak of hostilities in Korea he had 


interposed the Seventh Fleet in the Strait to contain | 


to 


c? 
stop 


1951, 


Communist forces and had urged Taipei 
offensive actions against the mainland. In early 
military assistance had been put on a formal basis, 
and by 1954, the US was fully e the 
organization and equipping of Nationalist armed 
forces. 

The reasons for the PRC's actions !n 19° 
although the heavy military pre 


ngageo in 


4 remair 


somewhat obscure, 


sure that it applied carried with it tne threat of an 
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invasion of Taiwan. Quite probably, a number of 
motivations prompted the Chinese to launch their 
bombardment, but in regard to specifically foreign 
policy objectives, it seems likely that the PRC was 
testing the depth of the American commitment to 
Taiwan. Certainly, the subsequent course of events 
points in this direction. In response to the implied 
challenge, Washington concluded a mutual defense 
treaty with the Republic of China along the lines of 
those that the US had signed with other non-Com- 
munist Asian countries; furthermore, the American 
President obtained authority, through a separate 
Senate resolution, to engage in the defense of other 
locations if attacks on them were part of a Chinese 
Communist attack on Taiwan.® Even though the first 
Nationalist act after the signing of the treaty was to 
evacuate the exposed Tachen Islands just off the 
mainland coast, Peking did not launch an effort to 
invade Taiwan but instead reduced the military pres- 
sure on Nationalist positions in the Strait. 

Peking’s action in the subsequent 1958 crisis was 
clearly designed to test the full extent of the Ameri- 
can commitment to the Republic of China. The crisis 
arose in a rather complicated context.’ By 1958, 
Taipei had heavily fortified the offshore islands and 
had manned them with a substantial portion of its 
first-line ground troops. Peking may have viewed 
such efforts as preparations for a Nationalist invasion 
of the mainland, with US backing, and felt a need 
to preempt it. Indeed, there is little question that the 
Nationalists were at that point looking for a fight 
with the PRC. At the same time, the PRC, for its 
part, also seemed eager for a confrontation. In a 
state of euphoria over the USSR’s testing of an inter- 
continental ballistic missile and orbiting of an earth 
satellite in late 1957 ahead of the United States, the 
Chinese Communists apparently calculated that a 
more militant international posture was not only 
possible but desirable. é 

In the end, of course, the crisis produced results 
far different from those that Peking probably ex- 
pected. The US demonstrated that it would risk the 
commitment of sea and air forces to prevent the 
PRC from taking over the offshore islands and would, 
in the process, increase the modern armament of 
the Nationalist forces. (By the end of fiscal 1968 
Washington had extended $2.5 billion in military 


6 Public Law 4, 84th Cong., 1st Session, text in Paul E. Zinner, Ed., 
Documents on American Foreign Relations, 1955, New York, Harper, 
1956. 

7 For an interesting and well-documented account of this period, see 
Hinton, op. cit., pp. 265-70. 
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Chinese frontier guards withdrawing from Tawang 
a town in a disputed border area between Chinese 
ruled Tibet and India’s Northeast Frontier Agency, oO 
January 14, 1963. The withdrawal took place in thé 
wake of the Sino-Indian border conflict of late 1962 


—Kung Fan-ken for China Photo Service via Eastfoto 


grant aid to the Republic of China.*) Mao also learned 
that the Soviet Union was a reluctant ally, unwilling 
to confront the US militarily or to orchestrate effec 
tive political action against it. 

The 1962 situation was of a substantially dif 
ferent order than the 1954 and 1958 crises. About 
midyear, US military authorities became concerned 
over a sizable PLA troop movement into the coastal 
areas of Fukien Province, fearing that this might 
presage an attempt to invade Taiwan. But as things 
developed, it appeared that Peking was responding 
to events in the Taiwan Strait that could reasonably 
be assessed as preparation for a major amphibious 
assault on the mainland from Taiwan. The Chinese 
Communists seemed primarily to be deploying rein- 


8 See the testimony of Walter P. McConaughy in US Security 
Agreements and Commitments Abroad, Hearings before the Subcom- 
mittee on US Security Agreements and Commitments Abroad of the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee of the US Congress, Part 4: 
Republic of China, Nov. 24-26, 1969, and May 8, 1970, Washington, DC, 
Government Printing Office, 1970. Since 1970, grant military aid has 
steadily decreased and now amounts to less than $1 million a year. 


forcements to bolster the defense of an area that 
they saw as a target for invasion by the government 
sof the Republic of China. However, they evidently 
hieved a foreign policy objective above and beyond 
ze eterring an attack in this specific instance, for 
President John F. Kennedy gave the PRC a flat 
assurance that the US would not support offensive 
ions against the mainland.’ 

: 
| The Sino-Indian Border. Sino-Indian differences 
er a number of border problems progressed from 
extended diplomatic correspondence in the mid- 
1950's, through skirmishes and patrol encounters 
the late 1950’s and early 1960's, to full-scale 
fighting involving several divisions on both sides in 
september and October 1962. After registering sub- 
Stantial successes in defeating and throwing back 
ajor Indian formations, the Chinese halted their 
drive into Indian territory and declared a unilateral 
|cease-fire. 
Some outside observers have seen this move 
merely a recognition of the massive logistics 
problem that would have accompanied any effort to 
advance farther as winter closed the mountain 
passes through which the PLA’s line of communica- 
ion ran; others have suggested that Peking never 
contemplated more than a limited advance to give 
substance to the PRC proposal to negotiate the 
whole range of border problems.”* The latter inter- 
pretation is the more compelling, for such an ob- 
jective was consistent with Peking’s priorities. To 
the Chinese, the importance of the disputed areas 
of the North East Frontier Agency derived from con- 
‘siderations of prestige and China’s direct political 
relations with India. The territory in contention in 
the west, on the other hand, included the Chinese 
road connecting Sinkiang and western Tibet—a 
vital geographical feature in terms of the dispute 
between the PRC and the USSR then coming to a 
head. In short, the PLA’s entry into India was under- 
taken primarily for the classical military purpose of 
preserving a strategic asset—the Aksai Chin road— 
and the Chinese regarded any other favorable re- 
sults that it might produce as a bonus. 


: : 


) 


® See Kenneth T. Young, Negotiating with the Chinese Communists: 
The United States Experience, 1953-1967, New York, McGraw-Hill, 
1968, pp. 250-51. 
© Cf., on the one hand, Sudhakar Bhat, /ndia and China, New 
Delhi, Popular Book Services, 1967, pp. 158-59, and, on the other 
' d, NJ. Nanpori, The Sino-Indian Dispute, Bombay, Times of India, 
1963; Klaus H. Pringsheim, “China, India, and Their Himalayan 
order (1961-1963), Asian Survey (Berkeley, Calif.), October 1963, 
D. 474-95. 


Vietnam. Chinese military activities related to the 
war in Vietnam during the 1960's and early 1970's 
were consistent with the principle of self-reliance 
urged on revolutionaries by Lin Piao." They were 
Carefully measured to provide effective and visible 
support to Communist North Vietnam—while per- 
mitting minimal accommodation of similar Soviet | 
activities—without unnecessarily provoking the US 
Chinese assistance took two primary forms: military 
assistance (which will be discussed later in another 
context) and the furnishing of support-type troops. 
Estimates of the total number of Chinese troops in 
North Vietnam at any one time have been in the 
40,000-50,000 range. (Peking, of course, also sta- 
tioned sizable numbers of troops in forward positions 
on Chinese territory, but such deployments would 
have been prudent in any case.) The railway engi- 
neer units that the PLA provided, which sometimes 
received close antiaircraft protection from other 
PLA units, were particularly helpful in repairing 
bomb damage. On several occasions, there were re- 
ports of PLA aircraft over North Vietnam, but peri- 
odic monitoring of air-control traffic suggested that 
these flights were low-key ventures, with the pilots 
instructed to avoid major contact or combat. In 
sum, the totality of PRC actions on behalf of Hanoi 
falls under the heading of the use of armed forces 
to protect or support another country. 


The Sino-Soviet Border. Since the outbreak of 
open and serious hostilities along the Sino-Soviet 
border in 1969 (after many smaller incidents 
earlier), the PRC has plainly geared its military | 
activities toward the USSR so as to deter Moscow 
from launching an attack on it. It has carefully 
orchestrated and controlled instances of actual fight- 
ing so as not to allow them to escalate to a more 
violent level. It has deployed about one-third of the 
PLA’s regular ground forces to counter a possible 
invasion from the Soviet Union.” It has developed 
and deployed nuclear weapons with the Soviet threat 
principally in mind.” At times, Moscow probably has 
felt a great temptation to “get it over with,” but the 
prospects of coping with “neople’s war” in China 
and Peking’s measures to raise the threshold of 
counteraction in the event of an attack have thus far | 
served to deter Moscow from behaving precipitately 
TT 

11 “Long Live the Victory of the People’s War!,” released Dy New 
China News Agency, Sept. 2, 1965 | 

12 See International Institute for Strategic Studies, The Military 
Balance, 1974-75, London, 1974 ) 

13 /Did. 
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A Chinese frontier patro/ reconnoitering. along the 
border between Chinese Sinkiang and Soviet Central 
Asia during a period of border friction in March 1974. 


—Hsinhua via UPI. 


However fragile this deterrence may be at the 
moment, Peking has not felt compelled to invest vast 
new sums of money in military equipment. Accord- 
ing to US intelligence estimates, for example, China’s 
military procurement funding has dropped sub- 
stantially since 1971. During 1972-74, it was 
about 25 percent lower than it was in 1970-71, and 
that trend seemed to be continuing into 1975." 
Whatever the reasons for this phenomenon, it sug- 
gests that the Chinese are not panicked and that 
they have no thought of trying to mount a preemp- 
tive attack against the USSR. 


The Paracel Islands. |In January 1974, the PRC 
moved to establish its authority in the Hsisha, or 
Paracel, Islands in the South China Sea, which South 
Vietnam also claimed. There was some actual fight- 
ing between the two parties on January 19 and 20, 
with the Chinese forces ultimately prevailing over 
the South Vietnamese forces and taking 48 prisoners 


14 See Sydney H. Jammes, ‘‘The Chinese Defense Burden, 1965-74,” 
in Joint Economic Committee, US Congress, China: A Reassessment 
of the Economy, Washington, DC, Government Printing Office, 1975, 
pp. 462-63. 
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(including one American). The Chinese line was tha 
these small islands were—and historically had beer® 
—Chinese territory,*® but it is not certain whether 
the Chinese motivations were simply the recovery o | 
irredenta. The possibility that oil exists in the areal 
and a desire to acquire a point from which to monitor 
Soviet naval movements may also have figured ing 
Chinese calculations. In any case, what is of specia 
interest is Peking’s willingness to engage in armed 
action well outside China’s mainland borders to 
further national ends when big-power interference 
seemed unlikely. 


| 
| 
| 


To sum up, then, if one pierces the overlay off 
revolutionary rhetoric and looks at the PRC’s actualy 
use of its military assets in foreign affairs, one findsy 
that the security of the realm has had essential prior. 
ity. In several instances, to be sure, operations have 
been directed at the recovery of irredenta, but fro 
the Chinese perspective these have constituted ef 
forts to expel usurpers from Chinese territory. 
Under all circumstances, moreover, risk-taking, 
while sometimes deemed necessary, has been care- 
fully controlled. 

Clearly, the Peking leadership has understood the 
constraints imposed by China’s relative /ack of mili 
tary power as compared with the two superpowers 
and has behaved accordingly. At the Tenth National 
Congress of the Chinese Communist Party in 1973, 
Chou En-lai underscored this by citing Lenin’s ac- 
ceptance of the necessity for the Bolshevik regime 
to sign the Treaty of Brest-Litovsk in 1918 in de- 
fense of compromises with ‘“‘the imperalists.” °° | 


Military Aid 


Operating with limited military resources and 
faced with severe economic constraints on both 
civilian and military production, the PRC has elected 
to confine its military assistance to small, usually 
well-conceived programs designed to enhance its 
influence abroad. (These programs have involved 
various combinations of the classical components 
of military aid: provision of weapons and equipment, 
advisory and training activities, and transfer of doc- 
trine and tactics. In some cases, they have also 


15 See, for example, the statement by the PRC Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs on Jan. 11, 1974, in Peking Review, Jan. 18, 1974. 

16 Report of Aug. 24, 1973, to the Congress, in ibid., Sept. 7, 1973, 
p.'23; 


uded road-building projects with military impli- 

ations.) Since the Korean war, the Chinese have 

oided direct involvement in combat alongside their 
ients. Apparently, the doctrines of “people’s war” 
and the necessity of revolutionary self-reliance have 

sinforced the experience of the Korean conflict— 

amely, that the PLA fish does not swim well in a 

a of foreign people. 

The Chinese have selected the recipients of their 
ilitary assistance on a case-by-case basis. By and 
ge, they have chosen recipients who have seemed 

> offer promise of high payoffs for the PRC at 
minimum risk. Moreover, the PRC has tried to avoid 
irect competition with the Soviet Union, although 
has operated in some of the same areas as its 
wealthier rival. Even as far as North Korea and North 
etnam have been concerned, China has not sought 

—or at least been able—to equal Soviet contribu- 
tions in terms of either money value or modernity 
if equipment. According to statistics released by US 
epresentative Les Aspin in June 1974, for in- 
ance, the PRC from 1966 through 1973 had 
ended $980 million in military assistance to 
Hanoi, as compared with $2.570 billion of Soviet 
laid (and with $95.762 billion of US assistance to 
aigon).”” Basically, then, Peking has provided aid 
to North Korea and North Vietnam to maintain its 
sredentials as a functioning member of the Asian 
vommunist community. 

' Peking’s criteria for selecting recipients of mili- 

tary assistance, of course, have given it a wide 

range of options. In exploiting these options, it has 
provided aid not only to dissident forces in inde- 
pendent states and in colonial areas but also to 
national governments. The scale of assistance has 
varied considerably—running from the quite modest 
weapons and training support furnished dissidents 
in such diverse places as Burma, India, Africa, and 

Middle East, to more lavish programs of assist- 

ance to the national governments of Tanzania and 

Pakistan. 

;. Peking’s specific purposes in extending military 

aid to individual recipients have been equally di- 

e. For example, the PRC has evidently been 


17 Congressional Record (Washington, D.C.), June 3, 1974, p. E 3506. 

18 In 1973, the PRC sent 113 military instructors to Zaire, whose 

t Mobutu Sese Seko was a strong backer of the National Front, 
help train National Front forces, and it has more recently been 

upplying substantia! quantities of arms to the National Front. See 

Washington Post, July 7, 1975. The USSR, it should be noted, nas 

ished considerable material and mora! support to anotner of 

three groups, the Popular Movement for the Liberation of Angola. 
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assisting the National Front for the Liberation of 
Angola, one of the three main groups vying for 
power in the current Angolan civil war, with an eye 
to having a voice—even a proxy one—in a final | 
settlement.” Similar motivations appear to have 
been behind Chinese help to such groups as the 
Palestine Liberation Organization and the Popular 
Front for the Liberation of the Occupied Persian 
Gulf. At the same time, considerations such as inter- 
national prestige and common political (not neces- 
Sarily ideological) interests appear to have prompted 
the Chinese to furnish aid to such countries as 
Tanzania and Pakistan, for both of whom the PRC 
has been the primary source of military assistance 
for a number of years. 

While the PRC’s military aid programs have not 
proved a total success in all cases, they have never- 
theless produced some substantial payoffs for 
Peking—especially in terms of encouraging recipi- 
ents to adopt a friendly posture toward the Chinese 
Communists. One cannot assert that the PRC's entry 
into the United Nations came about because of these 
programs, but it is interesting to note that not one 
of the states which had received military aid from 
the PRC voted against the seating of Peking’s repre- 
sentatives in 1971. (In contrast, 38 nations that had 
at one time or another received military assistance 
from the United States voted in favor of seating 
them.) ” 


Military Doctrine 


In turning next to Chinese doctrine for the em- 
ployment of the PLA in foreign affairs, it is essential 
to bear in mind that China possesses two clearly 
separate military doctrines—one for carrying out 
revolution and one for defending the nation.” Be- 
cause the Chinese hold firmly to the principle of 
revolutionary self-reliance, the first takes the form 
of guidance to other revolutionary forces around 
the globe on how to gain power in their individual 
countries. Consequently, what concerns us here Is 
the second doctrine. 


——— 


19 Details of the voting on the issue may be found in The Chine 
Quarterly (London), January-March, 1972, pp. 202-03. Data on 
recipients of military aid were crawn from the US Arms Control and 
Disarmament Agency's report to Congress, The international Transfer | 
of Conventional Arms, September 1973, Table 3, pp. A 11-14. 

2° Ralph L. Powell, “Maoist Military Doctrines,” Asian Survey, 
April 1968, pp. 239-62. This article nas been reprinted Dy tne 
American-Asian Educational Excnange, inc., as @ pamprniet 
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It is also important to note that this doctrine 
grows out of a broad-gauged conceptual framework. 
While military doctrine has not been a continuously 
stable compound over the years, the framework 
itself by and large has been. Therefore, any discus- 
sion of the doctrine must begin with an examination 
of that framework. 

Over all Chinese military thinking there presides 
the intellect of Mao Tse-tung, and one of the char- 
acteristics of his outlook often remarked on is the 
immanence of the human spirit. As one observer has 
put it, 


Mao Tse-tung has long exhibited an almost mysticat, 


faith in the capabilities of the “masses,” if they can 
only be thoroughly indoctrinated and motivated. He 
apparently believes that the masses then become an 
“impregnable bastion” and a force capable of achiev- 
ing physical miracles.” 


This “men over weapons” formula does not derive 
solely from Mao’s feeling for the people. It flows in 
part from his realization that sheer numbers, if 
properly employed, are a major asset. 

At the same time, Mao has not been oblivious to 
the significance of modern military weapons. In 
talking specifically about the fight against the Japan- 
ese in “On Protracted War,” he observed: 


The reform of our military system requires its mod- 
ernization and improved technical equipment, with- 
out which we cannot drive the enemy back across the 
Yalu River.” 


Nonetheless, Mao has demonstrated himself to be 
an arch-realist in this realm. During the pre-1949 
years in China, he recognized that the revolution 
either had to be fought with what resources could be 
mobilized at the time or had to be abandoned, and 
he eschewed capitulation. Similarly, during the post- 
1949 period, he has accepted the fact that the PRC 
emerged into the international arena as “poor and 
blank” in military technology and that the acquisition 
of modern materiel is a difficult task, and he has 
argued that the PRC must make the most of what 
assets it has or simply surrender to “imperialism.” 

Out of this set of perceptions has developed a 
body of Chinese military doctrine designed to maxi- 
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21 /bid. 
22 See Selected Military Writings, 2nd ed., Peking, Foreign Languages 


Press, 1966, p. 259. 


mize the resources of a society and economy sub- 
stantially inferior to those of prospective opponents 
fundamentally for purposes of deterrence and de- 
fense. The general character of this doctrine was 
dramatically illustrated in two conflicting prescrip- 
tions for PRC military policy that appeared during 
the mid-1960’s when the Vietnam war was still 
escalating. The first of these was put forward by 
Lo Jui-ch’ing, at the time Chief of Staff of the PLA.” 
Lo, who saw the US as the PRC’s most menacing 
enemy at that particular juncture, held that China 
needed to be able to emulate the Soviet Union in 
World War II—to move from the strategic defensive 
to the strategic offensive, and then to pursue. He 
emphasized that the strategy of active defense “does 
not stop with driving the aggressor out of the country 
but requires strategic pursuit to destroy the enemy 
at his starting point, to destroy him in his nest.” (This 
central theme, of course, implied the desirability of 
undertaking a massive procurement program for 
new weapons systems.) At the same time, he spe- 
cifically stated that the PRC would not initiate an 
attack. 

The second prescription was advanced by Lin 
Piao, then Minister of Defense.** Lin, who saw both. 
the Soviet Union and the US as menacing, advocated 
concentration on ‘“‘people’s war” as elaborated by 
Mao. He expounded in some detail on the mystical 
virtues of the people, and he invited the US to invade 
Chinese territory, threatening its forces with total 
destruction. He also reiterated the old proposition 
that defeated and destroyed enemy formations would 
constitute the main source of additional and better 
materiel for the PLA. (This position, in effect, 
amounted to a direct rebuttal of Lo’s argument in 
favor of rapid efforts to modernize and professional- 
ize the PLA.) 

While these prescriptions differed considerably 
(and while Lin’s views eventually prevailed in terms 
of policy), the key thing to be noted in the present 
context is the major elements of similarity in their 
content. Both set forth a strategy for the defense of 
the realm—whether by actual combat, by intimida- 
tion, or by deterrence. Moreover, neither treated the 
PLA as an instrument for action abroad except in 
the pursuit of a defeated enemy, a legitimate element 
of defensive tactics. 


LS 


23 “‘Commemorate the Victory Over German Facism! Carry the 
Struggle Against US Imperialism Through to the End!,’’ released by 
New China News Agency, May 10, 1965. 

24 ‘| ong Live the Victory of People’s War!,’’ op. cit. 
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A 1972 photo showing PLA tanks and infantrymen 
engaged in combat exercises simulating the repulsion 


of an enemy amphibious landing on the Chinese 
mainland. 


—Keystone. 


Over the intervening decade, there has been sub- 
Stantial evidence that the basic features of the doc- 
trine for the employment of the PLA in foreign af- 
fairs have remained essentially unchanged. For in- 
Stance, a PLA document of April 1973 designed for 
use in the troop-training program stressed the danger 
of an attack on the PRC and the need for the PLA 
§to stand ready to defend the nation.” It specifically 
Icharged that the USSR “was waiting for an opportu- 
nity to wage large-scale aggressive war against our 
sountry,” and it went on to describe the strength of 
Soviet military forces along the border and to assail 
the USSR for its growing naval activity in Asia. It 
directed some criticism at the US as well. Moreover, 
t said that both superpowers desired to use Japan 
aS a base from which to attack China, though it indi- 
tated that the Japanese people would not permit 
such a situation to come to pass. In short, except 
jor a pro forma vow to “liberate” Taiwan (by peace- 
ul means if possible, but by the use of force if 
I —————EEE—E——————————— 

25 Propaganda Division, Political Department, Kunming Military 
egion, “Outline of Education on Situation for Companies,” as reprinted 
wy the Political Department, 11th Regiment, Yunnan Production 
tonstruction Corps, April 25, 1973, Lessons 1-5. This document was 
secured and given limited distribution by the Institute of international 


Relations in the Republic of China. See /ssues and Studies (Taipei), 
une 1974, pp. 90-109, and July 1974, pp. 94-106. 
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required), there was no mention of 
yond defense. 
Speaking in a similar vein at the Fourth National 


People’s Congress on January 13, 1975," Chou En-lai 
observed: 


any mission be- ! 


Soviet social imperialism makes a feint to the east 
while attacking in the west. The two superpowers 

. are the biggest international oppressors and 
exploiters, and they are the source of a new world 
war. Their fierce contention is bound to lead to 
world war some day. 


Then, after chiding the Russians for their lack of 
sincerity in negotiations, he went ahead to enjoin 
the PLA, the militia, and all the people to be ready 
at all times to “wipe out any enemy that dares to 
intrude.” 

The most extensive recent evidence, however, 
stems from a series of articles published during the 
ongoing “criticize Lin, criticize Confucius” cam- 
paign.”’ Although it is clear that these articles were 
aimed at denigrating Lin and disassociating his mili- 
tary thinking from that of Mao, they of necessity 
carried a substantial and straightforward exposition 
of the proper approach to warfare for the Chinese 
people. This followed traditional Maoist lines, with 
defense by masses of people, supported by secure 
and loyal bases, at the heart of the concept. No- 
where was there the remotest suggestion that the 
PLA was being readied for the projection of military 
power outside Chinese territory—those parts of the 
articles ostensibly dealing with military affairs con- 
tained no hint of any significant alteration or even 
incremental shift in the PLA’s mission of territorial 
security. 

Whatever the reasons, then, for the massive per- 
sonnel changes that have taken piace in the PLA 
during the last few years—the disappearance and 
subsequent death and disgrace of Lin Piao, the ap- 
parent simultaneous disappearance of several senior 
commanders, the unusual reshuffling of command- 
ers in eight of the eleven military regions, and the 
7 ee eee eee 


26 “Report on the Work of the Government,” Peking Review, 


Jan. 24, 1975. 
27 See especially “Conscientiously Study Chairman Mao's Military 
Writings,” /bid., Sept. 20, 1974; “A Splendid Strategic Pian,” /did., 
Sept. 27, 1974; “Concentrate a Superior Force to Destroy tne Enerny 
Forces One by One,” ibid., Dec. 27, 1974 ctoriously Along 
Chairman Mao's Line in Army Building,” /Ord., /an Great 
Strategic Measure for Carrying Out People’s War 


“Advance V 
31, 1975 
ipid., Fed. 7, 1975 
and “Uphold the Marxist View of War, Criticize Lin Piao’s 


Revisionist View,” ibid., Feb. 21, 1975 
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appointment of new incumbents to a number of high 
PLA posts—it seems plain that these changes have 
not produced any modifications in Peking’s funda- 
mental doctrinal perspectives. 


Military Posture 


For insights into a particular state’s calculations 
regarding the employment of its military forces, a 
consideration of the structure of its armed forces, 
its plans for improving those forces, and its deploy- 
ment of those forces can prove even more enlight- 
ening than efforts to ascertain doctrine for the use 
of the forces, for that doctrine is virtually meaning- 
less unless implemented in actual military posture. 
And the realities of military posture tend to change 
more slowly and with smaller fluctuations than mili- 
tary doctrine because of the differences in the in- 
herent ease with which modifications in the two can 
be carried out. 

Over the years since 1949, the PRC has engaged 
in a substantial effort to modernize and professional- 
ize its military forces, though progress has been 
impeded along the way by conflicts between pro- 
fessionalism and ideological purity.** As a result, the 
processes of force building and force improvement 
have moved significantly forward—even if in a “two 
steps forward, one step back” style. 

The precise alterations in force structure and 
deployment have, of course, been affected by a num- 
ber of factors and considerations. These have in- 
cluded: 

(1) The decision to ‘‘go nuclear” independently of 
any Soviet assistance or influence. 

(2) The question of whether weapons should be 
produced for use primarily in the north or in the 
south. 

(3) The issue of who is the main enemy, the 
Soviet Union or the US. 

(4) The diversion of the PLA’s energies to non- 
military activities, especially during the Great Pro- 
letarian Cultural Revolution. 

(5) The manifestation of “regionalism” on the 
part of some military leaders and the impact of this 
outlook on the effectiveness of PLA units. 

(6) The recurring problem of competition be- 
tween military and civilian agencies and among 


28 For a discussion of these conflicts, see Ellis Joffe, Party and 
Army: Professionalism and Political Control in the Chinese Officer 
Corps, 1949-1964, Harvard East Asia Monograph No. 19, Cambridge, 
Mass., Harvard University Press, 1965. 
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military groups (e.g., nuclear forces vs. conventional 
forces) for scarce resources. 

(7) Differences between military groups with 
fundamental loyalities to generational comrades, to 
associations based on geographical and field-army 
ties, or to particular services or branches.” 

What is of major interest to us here, however, is 
the outcome of these changes, as reflected in the 
PRC’s current military posture. And many aspects of 
that posture suggest strongly that the PLA has es- 
sentially a defensive mission in foreign affairs. In- 
deed, if any general statement about the military 
capabilities that the PRC has in hand or seeks for 
use in the international arena is possible, it would 
be that there is a substantial symmetry between the 
PLA forces and the purposes of territorial defense 
and, under controlled conditions, recovery of lands 
Peking regards as Chinese. To put things another 
way, while one can only speculate about /ntentions, 
the capabilities that the PRC possesses or is creating 
at the moment do not suggest aggressive plans far 
beyond China’s borders. 

Let us turn, then, to a more thorough examination 
of the relevant features of the PRC’s present military 
posture.*° In broad terms, it can be said that the PLA 
today has a range of weapons and equipment that is 
modest indeed when compared with the arsenals of 
the Soviet or American military forces. After the final 
break in the client-customer relationship between 
the USSR and China in the early 1960’s, which left 
the PLA with an aging inventory of weapons and no 
readily available source of replacement, the PRC 
pursued a three-pronged policy of conserving on- 
hand assets, making copies or slight variations of 
existing models, and initiating research and develop- 
ment aimed at eventual self-sufficiency in design and 
production. But even if defense expenditures have 
absorbed about 10 percent of the country’s gross 
national product as Western analysts have esti- 


29 For a detailed analysis of many of the factors at work, see 
William W. Whitson and Chen-hsia Huang, The Chinese High Command 
1927-71: A History of Communist Military Politics, New York, Praeger, 
1973. 

30 |t should be noted that trying to state the strength, the armament, 
the deployment, and the force improvements program of the PLA 
accurately is a thankless task. The estimates offered in the ensuing 
analysis constitute the author’s own best estimates based on the 
sources cited, on the estimates of such responsible organizations as 
the International Institute for Strategic Studies (in its annual Military 
Balance and Strategic Survey volumes), on the Jane’s series of 
publications covering military hardware, and on numerous news items. 
Whenever possible, account has also been taken of the US Department 
of Defense’s annual posture statements to Congress—on the 
assumption that these statements would not tend to underestimate 
the strength of a major foreign power. 


ated,” economic and technological realities have 
posed sharp constraints on production efforts. 
While the ground forces of the PLA constitute a 
force to be reckoned with, especially on their home 
ground, they do not enjoy anything like the levels of 
repower and mobility that American and Soviet 
nits do. For example, a growing railroad net, ex- 
ipanding civilian truck fleets, and a modest increase 
military vehicles have enhanced the PLA’s stra- 
fegic mobility within the PRC’s borders, but these 
do little to improve its strategic mobility with respect 
fo long-range operations abroad. The same situation 
prevails in the case of tactical mobility. Chinese 
rmored forces are superior to those of Korean war 
days, and they provide a significant fighting capa- 
bility at home and at the end of short supply lines. 
But they display little capacity for operating far from 
the PRC’s borders. 
The PLA’s naval armament consists largely of sub- 
arines and vessels designed for close-in defense. 
s for submarines, the Chinese inventory has grown 
steadily over the years and may now include as many 
as 60 vessels—mostly Soviet diesel-powered models 
of the immediate post-World War II generation. Al- 
though there have been persistent rumors that the 
Thinese are constructing nuclear-powered boats, 
one has as yet been launched. Nor has there been 
a test of a submarine-fired missile. The submarine 
force, while not now active in waters at any distance 
from home, could conceivably create problems for 
the shipping of an opponent if Peking elected to do 
Iso; however, its ability to survive for long under 
conditions of modern anti-submarine warfare is ques- 
onable. As for other types of vessels, the PRC 
shipyards are building very good destroyers and 
escorts of their own design, and the number of 
issile-armed patrol boats mounts slowly. Yet none 
of these can really operate safely for very long far 
om the PRC’s coastal waters. There seems to be 
little effort to expand or modernize the modest fleet 
lof amphibious vessels or craft. In sum, then, the type 
naval forces that the PLA boasts suggests a focus 
on close-in defense. 
The same holds true with regard to Chinese air 
rces. The PLA has a home-defense interceptor 
orce that has been estimated at some 3,500. This 
sonsists mainly of older Soviet models—the MIG-17, 
the MIG-19, and the MIG-21. Some of the MIG-19’s 


31 See, for instance, Jammes, /oc. cit., pp. 465-66, and Robert -. 
Yernberger, “‘The Economic Consequences of Defense Expenditure 
lm choices in China,” in ibid., p. 474. 
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and the MIG-21’s have been home-produced, but a 


decision has evidently been taken to concentrate on 
the MIG-19 now. Local manufacture of the MIG-21 
nas apparently stopped. A home-designed fighter- 
interceptor has also entered the inventory, but there 
IS reason to think that production and technological 
problems have slowed the production program dras- 
tically. 

As for other air-defense forces, the PLA possesses 
a SAM-2 of Soviet design, modest radar systems, and 
a Ballistic Missile Early Warning System that is said 
to cover about 90 percent of the approach arc from 
the USSR. Moreover, heavy concentrations of gun- 
type anti-aircraft artillery are found near major mili- 
tary and industrial areas. 

The PLA’s bomber force is a mixed bag of aging 
planes. Construction has focused on the TU-16, of 
which there are 50-100 now in operation. These jet 
bombers can deliver a three-megaton nuclear device | 
a distance of up to 1,650 nautical miles. 

China’s nuclear weapons program was accorded 
high priority as a consequence of the Soviet default 
during and after the 1958 Taiwan Strait affair, and 
the PRC has carried out a substantial number of 
tests of nuclear devices (the last in mid-1975). To- 
day it possesses an estimated 50-60 medium-range 
ballistic missiles and 20-30 intermediate-range mis- 
siles capable of being armed with nuclear weapons. 
There have been press reports that it also has an 
unspecified number of missiles with a range up to 
3,500 miles and is aiming for an intercontinental 


Fast gunboats of the PLA’s naval arm on patrol off 
the China coast during combined land, sea, and air 
maneuvers. 


—Keystone. 
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Ses 


China’s first test explosion of a hydrogen bomb, 
June 17, 1967. 


—China Pictorial (Peking), No. 12, 1967, p. 20. 


ballistic missile with a range of up to 6,000 miles,” 
but no test of the full-range vehicle has been ob- 
served. Nonetheless, work is in progress on solid 
fuels, and it is to be expected that in time the Chi- 
nese will significantly expand their nuclear forces. 

At the same time, any Chinese progress in this 
area must be assessed in light of the massive stock- 
piles of the superpowers. With respect to the PRC’s 
nuclear program, it should be noted, the Chairman 
of the US Joint Chiefs of Staff has remarked: 


There is a steady, almost painstaking quality about 
this relatively small, but carefully conceived strategic 
program. A modest but credible nuclear retaliatory 
capability against the USSR has been achieved.* 


If, as has recently been reported, the PRC has fielded 
a mobile launching system, that would serve further 
to validate her ability to retaliate. 


V— 


32 See, for example, The Christian Science Monitor (Boston), 
July 17, 1975. 

33 General George S. Brown, Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
United States Military Posture for FY 1976, Washington, DC, n.d. 
[Feb. 5, 1975]. 
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Thus, the total content and apparent thrust of 
Peking’s nuclear efforts seem directed at “threshold 
raising.” That is, the Chinese seek to make a pro- 
spective foe ask himself what price he is prepared to 
pay for an attack on China even if such an attack 
would wreak tremendous havoc within China’s bor- 
ders. 

As for the PLA’s air transport forces, they could 
carry at most a division at light scale (stripped of 
tanks, heavy transport, and weapons larger than the 
largest mortars). It would be possible to undertake 
operations requiring larger air-transported forces by 
coopting the growing civil air fleet, but such opera- 
tions would be seriously limited by problems of 
logistics and fighter cover. 

The general picture that emerges from the fore- 
going analysis is reinforced by what information is 
available about the deployment of PLA forces. While 
its 120-30 infantry divisions are distributed 
throughout the nation, their center of gravity is in 
the north and northeast, opposite the heavy Soviet 
troop concentrations. Moreover, the major first-line 
ground units in the north and northeast are not sta- 
tioned up against the border. Rather, they are situ- 
ated some distance from actual contact, and the 
forward space is filled by militia and provincial-type 
units.“ (This positioning, incidentally, reflects a con- 
cept of “people’s war’—using irregular forces to 
slow, harass, and impede the attacker as well as to 
provide information about the direction and intensity 
of his attack.) Chinese naval forces, including the 
fleet of submarines, function basically in waters | 
near the coast of the Chinese mainland. Finally, most 
of the presumably nuclear-armed missiles that the 
PRC has in service at the present time are aimed 
at Soviet targets. 
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Prospects 
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All the preceding evidence concerning the employ- 
ment of the PLA in foreign affairs derives, to be sure, 
from the present and past, and it could be argued 
that the future might bring an alteration in Peking’s 
thinking on the subject as the PLA’s military Capa- 
bilities improve. Certainly, no one can predict ex- 
actly what the PRC would do if it managed vastly to 
increase its offensive power in the near term. Fur- 
thermore, there is no question that the current 
Chinese leadership is determined to bolster the 
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— claims to stand in the first rank of world | with stress on the enhancement of the capabilities 


powers by modernizing its armed forces. For in- 
stance, Yeh Chien-ying, the present Minister of De- 
fense, made important speeches in 1955 and 1961 
which emphasized the need for China to press for- 
ward to acquire modern military forces.” 

Yet internal economic and technological con- 
straints appear to place severe limitations on what 
the leadership can actually do in this connection. 
Short of rapprochement with the Soviet Union, Pe- 
king has little means of accelerating force improve- 
ment, and even with such a rapprochement, it hardly 
seems likely that the PRC would be able to obtain 
enough assistance from Moscow to enable it to carry 
out a rapid buildup of offensive might. 

Perhaps more critical, the Chinese leadership 
shows every sign of being aware of these considera- 
tions. For example, the available information on the 
PRC’s recent investment in defense production 
(cited earlier) suggests pragmatism on Peking’s part. 
‘The rate of that investment would provide funds for 
continued slow and steady modernization of the PLA, 


35 See his speech delivered to the second session of the First 
National People’s Congress on July 27, 1955, in Current Background 
iis speech at a 


1961, reported in Kung-tso T’ung-hsun (Work Bulletin), Feb. 25, 
1961, trans. in J. Chester Chen et a/., Eds., The Politics of the 
hinese Red Army, Stanford, Calif., The Hoover Institution on War, 


Revolution and Peace, 1966, p. 252. 


now in hand. 

In the not too distant future, it is true, contro! of 
the PRC will pass to a second generation of leaders, 
and no one can say with assurance that they will 
exhibit the same attitudes that the present leader- 
ship seems to evince. Nonetheless, they will still find 
themselves confronting the same problems of re- 
source availability and technology that inhibit the 
current management. 

Therefore, it seems likely that Peking will main- 
tain a level of investment in defense which will per- 
mit the PLA to retain its present power and capabili- 
ties in a changing environment and that Peking will 
also employ the PLA essentially as a shield behind 
which China can concentrate on the multitude of 
tasks arising from its search for status in the first 
rank of modern, industrialized nations. In this con- 
text, the dominant concern of the Chinese leadership 
will probably be relations with the USSR and the 
prevention of a conflict that could exhaust or destroy 
the substantial fruits of the last 26 years. The en- 
couragement of dissident revolutionaries, especially 
in the Third World, will in all likelihood persist, but 
at controlled levels and low military risk. Last but 
not least, the dangers of the outbreak of a two-front 
war and of alienating the United States will probably 
deter the PRC from launching a physical attempt to 
“liberate” Taiwan. 
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Messages from 
Czechoslovakia 


By Jan F. Triska 


! am forced to conclude that the present party line 
has been “successful” in the sense that social values 
have been successfully destroyed, but that none of 
the conflicts which led to the crisis in the party and 
society in the 1960’s [before 1968] have been 
solved. 


o wrote Alexander Dubcek,* the eclipsed archi- 

tect of the Prague Spring, in a letter to the 

Czechoslovak Federal Assembly reportedly 
penned on October 28, 1974, the 56th anniversary 
of the birth of Czechoslovakia in 1918. Dubcek’s 
long, critical statement was later smuggled out of 
Czechoslovakia, allegedly by members of the social- 
ist opposition, and received worldwide press cover- 
age in mid-April 1975.* The same week saw publi- 
cation in the West of an open letter from the noted 
playwright Vaclav Havel to Gustav Husak, Secretary 
General of the Communist Party of Czechoslovakia 
(KSC) and now also President of the Republic, pro- 
testing against the pervasive system of “‘rule by fear” 
in the country.’ At the end of April, Ludvik Vaculik, 
a prominent novelist and writer, sent a letter to 
Western news agencies in Prague complaining of 


* Owing to the unavailability of types with certain diacritical marks, 
these marks have been omitted from most names and foreign words 
in the present article—Eds. 


Mr. Triska, Professor of Political Science at Stanford 
University, is the American Political Science Asso- 
ciation’s representative on the Board of Directors of 
the American Association for the Advancement of 
Slavic Studies. He has written extensively on politics 
in Eastern Europe and Soviet foreign policy. He was 
in Czechoslovakia during the Soviet invasion of 1968 
and has visited the CSSR many times since. 
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police harassment against himself and other well- 
known individuals.’ And at the end of May, Karel 
Kosik, the eminent Marxist philosopher, reported 
similar acts of harrowing intimidation in a letter to 
his French colleague, Jean-Paul Sartre.* 

These messages are just a few links in a long 
chain of denunciatory letters, interviews, statements, 
declarations, and documents that have been sent 
out of present-day Czechoslovakia and published 
abroad. Despite the outwardly quiet, orderly, and 
even somewhat prosperous facade of the country 
seven years after the Warsaw Pact invasion, the 
outward flow of critical and often poignant commen- 
tary suggests the existence of deep tensions in 
Czechoslovak society. The fact that the complain- 
ants, who include many ordinary citizens as well as 
known figures, have been willing to risk further re- 
taliation by allowing—and in some cases actively 
seeking—publication of their protests in the West 
is an indication of how serious they themselves view 
the situation to be. In the author’s judgment, the 
protests that have surfaced are not simply the senti- 
ments of an alienated minority but reflect a mood 
of disaffection that is widespread among the people 
of Czechoslovakia—a judgment based on a close, 
continuous study of the Czechoslovak scene and on 
personal observations and conversations during 


1 Western coverage included publication of the letter in part and 
with comments in The New York Times (New York), The Observer and 
The Times (London), The Guardian (Manchester), Frankfurter 
Rundschau and Frankfurter Allgemeine Zeitung (Frankfurt), Die Weit 
and Der Spiege/ (Hamburg), Le Monde (Paris), Arbeiter Zeitung 
(Vienna), Dagens Nyheter (Stockholm), and many other major papers. 

2 Havel’s letter was sent to foreign correspondents by registered 
mail, as reported by Reuters and the German Press Agency (Deutsche 
Presse-Agentur—DPA), which released the news item. See also 
The Times (London), April 23, 1975. 

3 Published, inter alia, in // Popu/lo (Rome), April 30, 1975. 

4 Published in Der Spiegel, June 9, 1975. 


many visits to the country (and other East European 
states) since 1968. The present paper will examine 
the content of a number of the messages that have 
been published and then offer an assessment of 
their import in terms of the broader political and 
social forces, both internal and external, now shap- 
ing Czechoslovakia’s course. 


A Voice from the Grave 


| Prior to the spate of protest letters publicized 
| last spring (which will be discussed in greater detail 
below), perhaps the most dramatic and revealing 
| statements to emerge from Czechoslovakia were 
| several messages issued by Dubcek’s former col- 
| league, the late Josef Smrkovsky who—as a mem- 
| ber of the KSC Presidium and Chairman of the 
National Assembly in 1968—was one of the four 
most prominent personalities of the Prague Spring 
| (together with Dubcek, Premier Oldrich Cernik, and 
| National Front Chairman Frantisek Kriegel). Smr- 
| kovsky’s statements were made in the years 1971 
| through 1973, when he was engaged in a losing 
struggle with bone cancer, to which he finally suc- 
cumbed on January 15, 1974. Possibly his illness 
| increased his determination to speak out with candor 
| about past and present events; certainly, in any 
| case, he issued some extraordinary and eloquent 
| appeals addressed to a solution of the ills brought 
} on by the occupation of Czechoslovakia. Some of 
| these messages will be examined in a later context; 
} of particular interest at this juncture are two taped 
| interviews which were sent to and eventually made 
| public by Davide Lajolo, Editor-in-Chief of the 
| Italian weekly, Giorni—Vie Nuove, and a member of 
: 
: 


the Central Committee of the Italian Communist 
Party. Since the more recent of these two interviews 
deals with events dating back to the preinvasion era, 
it seems useful to discuss it first. 
_ According to the published account, the interview 
‘was conducted in a hospital during the late stages 
of Smrkovsky’s illness. In initiating a serialization 
'of the interview on February 20, 1975, Lajolo 
|} announced in a foreword that he had received the 
| tape before Smrkovsky’s death but had complied 
| with the Czech leader's wish to delay publication 
| for one year.* Avowing that “freedom cannot be sep- 
ee 
_ §The interview was serialized in Giorni—Vie Nuove (Rome), Feb. 
20, 1975, and subsequent issues. Extensive excerpts were republished 
| in The Sunday Times (London), Feb. 23; Le Monde, Feb. 22; and 
_ Der Spiegel, Feb. 24. 
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; 


arated from socialism—it is precious and inalien- 
able to us Communists,” Lajolo defined his purpose 


in publishing the account as follows: 


We have never accepted the position that one so- 


Cialist country should have on its territory armed 


forces of other socialist countries to guard it or 
Suarantee it. . . . This publication is meant as a 
service to the countries and parties of the Warsaw 
Pact . . . to examine the question of the occupation 
anew. We know that consultations on this subject 
have taken place already; we know also that internal 
esistance in Czechoslovakia is stronger than in the 
other countries of the Warsaw Pact... . Is it just 
that so many Communists should live like Dubcek? 
Is it just that Smrkovsky had to die without the card 
of a party he had served his whole life? * 


The substance of the interview provides new in- 
formation on the behind-the-scenes events of the 
short-lived Dubcek era, as well as on the dissensions 
and uncertainties that plagued the reform Com- 
munists from the start. The account covered the 
period from the October 1967 plenum of the KSC 
Central Committee, which initiated the fall of the 
late and unlamented party boss, Antonin Novotny, 
to the post-invasion meeting of the Soviet leadership 
with those of the Czechoslovak leaders who were 
forcibly flown to Moscow in the last days of August 
1968. 

According to Smrkovsky, discussions in the Pre- 
sidium in December 1967-January 1968 produced 
less disagreement among the top party members 
about forcing Novotny out than about who should | 
succeed him. Dubcek’s name at first evoked little | 
enthusiasm, and he was in fact reluctant to accept | 
the job. But Dubcek, then the party chief in Slovakia, | 
was the only person against whom there was no 
real opposition from either the Slovaks or the 
Czechs. Once assured of the general support of al! 
factions, he acceded to pressure and assumed the 
leadership. 

Smrkovsky furnished many hints of the new re- 
gime’s troubles with Moscow as well with anti-reform 
elements in the Communist Party. For example, on | 
US Ee Bee a Se 

*‘ Emphasis added. Dubcek’s present circumstances will be dealt 
with later in this paper. Smrkovsky’s politica! profile is worth a orief 
note: having gained early prominence in the party, ne was jatied in 
the 1950's and rehabilitated in the 1960's. In 1969, ne was relieved ; 
of all his posts. in 1970, he happened to read an article in Rude pravo | 


(Prague), the KSC’s official daily, which referred to rum as 4 
former party member; that, he relates, is now he found out that he 


nad been expelled. 
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May 6, 1968, Dubcek, Smrkovsky, Cernik, and Vasil 
Bilak, the ultra-conservative Slovak First Party 
Secretary, met with Soviet leaders in the Kremlin to 
discuss the Czechoslovak economic situation. Ac- 
cording to Smrkovsky, the Prague delegation spent 
the day listening to Leonid Brezhnev’s blistering 
criticism of recent developments in Czechoslovakia. 
Brezhnev supported his detailed attack with vol- 
uminous clippings from Czechoslovak newspapers 
and with other materials and reports evidently fur- 
nished by anti-Dubcek forces, some never before 
seen by Dubcek and his friends. In the ensuing dis- 
cussion Bilak took the Soviet side. Discouraged by 


the bitter Soviet reproofs and weakened by Bilak’s | 


behavior, Dubcek, Smrkovsky and Cernik did not 
fare well in their mission to obtain Soviet help. When 
they asked for a loan of one-half a billion rubles, 
Aleksei Kosygin and others reiterated a position 
which, in Smrkovsky’s view, was designed to limit 
Czechoslovakia’s independence from the Soviet 
Union. Arguing that no one in the West or East was 
interested in Czechoslovak consumer products but 
that the socialist camp wanted Czechoslovak capital 
goods, the Soviet leaders apparently insisted on the 
need to continue emphasizing heavy industry (the 
old position of the “iron-eaters”’), a policy which had 
made Czechoslovakia dependent on the USSR for 
both raw materials and markets and rendered its 
economy inefficient in the past. 

Smrkovsky revealed some heretofore unknown 
details about the crescendoing confrontation be- 
tween Prague and Moscow. For example, in the 
meeting at Cierna-nad-Tisou on July 31, 1968, Soviet 
Politburo member Piotr Shelest confronted the 
Prague delegation with an accusation that leaflets 
printed in Czechoslovakia were being circulated in 
Ruthenia—formerly part of Czechoslovakia but now 
in the Soviet Ukraine (UkSSR), for which Shelest was 
immediately responsible—asking the population to 
secede from the USSR and join Czechoslovakia. 
According to Smrkovsky, the Czechoslovak team 
considered the accusation so baseless and provoca- 
tive that it declared further negotiations impossible 
and walked out. 

The next morning, Brezhnev and Dubcek “agreed” 
to convene a meeting of Warsaw Pact leaders in 
Bratislava on August 3. There, said Smrkovsky, the 
Soviet leaders presented a list of demands: that 
Frantisek Kriegel (whom one of the Soviet delegates 
in Cierna had derogatorily called a “Galician Jew”) 
and KSC Central Committee Secretary Cestmir 
Cisar be fired; that the Dubcek regime quash the 


effort to reintroduce a Social Democratic party in 
Czechoslovakia; that KAN, the Club of Committed 
Non-Party People, and K-231, the club of former 
political prisoners, be banned; and that the mass 
media be “streamlined” to impose effective re- 
straints on their output. In Smrkovsky’s view, the 
invasion ultimately took place because the Czecho- 
Slovak leaders felt unable to accede to all these 
demands. 

Smrkovsky related the following personal account 
of the Warsaw Pact invasion and its aftermath. Early 
on the morning of August 21, 1968, Soviet troops 
entered the KSC Central Committee building in 
Prague and arrested the Czechoslovak leaders who 
were there, including Dubcek and Smrkovsky. They 
were flown the same day in two groups to destina- 
tions in Poland and the Soviet Ukraine. Eventually, 
they were brought before Brezhnev, Kosygin, and 
Nikolai Podorgny in the Central Committee building 
of the CPSU in Moscow to become part of the official 
Czechoslovak delegation. In the meantime, others 
in the delegation, including President Ludvik 
Svoboda, had arrived in Moscow on their own. Thus, 
all the major Czechoslovak figures (including Kriegel, 
who was originally forcibly detained nearby) were 
present and participated in the ensuing negotiations 
with the Soviet leadership in the Kremlin. 

The agreement which emerged—an unequal 
treaty if there ever was one, negotiated and signed 
under duress—was resisted by some Czechoslovak 
leaders more than by others. Dubcek alternately 
argued and collapsed; Cernik argued and cried; 
Smrkovsky gritted his teeth. The account pictures 
President Svoboda as the most subservient to the 
Soviets and haughty to his colleagues, while Frantisek 
Kriegel was the most resistive to the Kremlin leaders’ 
demands. Svoboda, a general, treated Kriegel as if 
he were a lowly private; but Kriegel—alone among 
the Czechoslavak representatives—refused to sign 
the document of capitulation. In spite of the risk 
to himself, Kriegel in fact never stopped insisting 
that the “agreement” be taken to Prague for the 
approval of the KSC Central Committee and the 
National Assembly before he would add his signature. 
According to Smrkovsky, the Soviet answers to this 
and similar suggestions were blunt and threatening. 
Boris Ponomarev, Secretary of the CPSU Central 
Committee, kept saying: 


[f you don’t sign today, you will sign in a week; if 
not in a week, then in two weeks; if not in two 
weeks, then in a month... . But you will sign. 
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Was the agreement valid under international |aw? 
Should the Czechoslovak leaders have signed under 
threat of personal harm? Did they, by signing, in fact 
“commit treason” against their country? By asking 
these questions, Smrkovsky implied answers critical 
of the capitulators, including himself. Virtually on 
his deathbed, he wanted to leave as clear a state- 
ment on the tragic events of 1968 as an eyewitness 
and participant could make.’ 

| 
| 


Smrkovsky on the Occupation 


The second and earlier interview of Smrkovsky in 
Giorni—Vie Nuove was published on September 22, 
1971.* At the time it was taped, Smrkovsky was 
already ill with “a serious leg disease” (but re- 
portedly did not yet know it was cancer), had spent 
several months in the hospital, could walk only on 
crutches, and was restricted to his home. Nonethe- 
less, the interview was a vigorous presentation of 
his astute and insightful views of the imprint of the 
1968 invasion on Czechoslovak society some three 
years after the event. The publication of the inter- 
view again reflected the firm, negative stand toward 
the invasion and occupation of Czechoslovakia on 
the part of Davide Lajolo and many of his colleagues 
in the Italian Communist Party. 

At the start of the interview, Smrkovsky talked 
about the dilemma confronting himself, his friends, 
and other purged party members, government offi- 
cials, intellectuals, and professionals who had re- 
sisted accepting the invasion of Czechoslovakia as 
an act of “fraternal assistance” on the part of con- 
cerned allies: 


The late Josef Smrkovsky (left), then Chairman of the 
Czechoslovak National Assembly, with Soviet Premier 
Aleksei Kosygin, head of a four-member delegation 
which arrived in Prague on October 16, 1968, to sign 
the treaty on the “temporary sojourn” of Soviet troops 
on Czechos/ovak territory. 


—J, Finda for CTK via Eastfoto. 


in shame, in a state of moral crisis, hating those who | 


They [those purged] are told: agree to the occupa- | . 
humiliated them. Those who have not [given inj 


tion of your country or starve. Once you have been | fen 
Asufficiently starved and your children have nothing | are not allowed to work in [their professional fields | 
to eat, you will give in anyway and change your | They work as /aborers, MOStly ON fOads. . . . Protes 
views! That is the “struggle based on principle”... . | sors are now stokers; former ambassa Jor Ss are ouey 
SThose who have done so [given in] to protect their | men; physicians, truck drivers; journalists, chaut 
families have had to violate their consciences, to live | feurs; etc. 


‘i ¢ . notion =) Lee ry ewe +i. 
Smrkovsky did draw a distinction between cond 
7 It is noteworthy that Smrkovsky, upon returning from Moscow In ; : stn ell Ginn dina tin Gat did 
(968, had the courage to state in a radio broadcast in Prague on tions today and those of UW past Sa Y ol 
i i 7t)'< snc oF the ite f neoole 
August 29: “Our decision-making was not easy. . . . We were aware not think in the 1970's tens of thousands of people 
hat the [Moscow] decision may be regarded, by people and history, could be arrested, put in jail, tortured to obtain 


Seeencemnatte ened treasonous.” See the Ciach-tonguage Gmigre fessions. and executed on the scale that charac 
ournal Svedectvi (Paris), Vol. 13, No. 49, 1975, p. 13. CONGO, © a uct ~: conan wekilal 

® An English translation is available in J. Jacobson, Ed., “Repression terized the 1950's mai Ny DeECaUSe WUTiU UP . 
and Resistance in Czechoslovakia,” a Special Section of New Politics was more influential now than it Nad been <vV years 
nn ra er. £800. for te ice ago. and because “the power, experience, and l€ve! 
ebuttal, see Rude pravo, Sept. 25, 1971. 6: 
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of information in the international Communist move- 
ment are different now.” Nonetheless, he said, there 
were still innocent people being arrested, kept in 
jail without trial for long periods, and finally tried 
and sentenced to prison. Moreover, he asked, wasn’t 
it horrible enough to witness the expulsion of more 
than half a million good party members from the 
ranks of the KSC? Wasn’t it horrible enough to see 
“the corruption of the school system’ and “the 
stifling of any creative activity’? 

Turning to the underlying issues, Smrkovsky 
launched a discussion of the meaning of “‘dictator- 
ship of the proletariat” and of “socialist democracy.” 


In current practice, he said, dictatorship of the | 


proletariat meant dictatorship, on behalf of the Com- 
munist Party, by the Presidium (Politburo) and the 
Secretariat—institutions of “paid officials.” If such 
a system of dictatorship was necessary immediately 
after the defeat of capitalism, it could not be so 
justified in an advanced socialist country after some 
25 years of existence. “Where,” he asked, was “the 
participation of the people in decision-making, .. . 
in the formulation of policies, in the execution and 
control [of such policies]?’”” How could workers, in- 
tellectuals, economists, scientists, etc., support the 
regime when their activities were prescribed and 
controlled ‘by an inept bureaucratic apparatus’’? 
And where could one perceive “socialist civil and 
human rights’? 

On the subject of national independence—or 
Czechoslovakia’s lack of thereof—Smrkovsky com- 
mented that he did not really understand claims of 
the priority of “class sovereignty” or “international- 
ism” or other “similar and equally empty phrases, 
according to which a nation is asked to surrender 
its inalienable right of self-determination to others” 
—an unacceptable surrender even if the “others” 
were “the dearest of allies.’”” How, in any event, could 
anyone in a country give away that which did not 
belong to him but rather belonged to all the people? 

Since the invasion, he went on, the successors of 
the Dubcek regime had devoted great efforts to con- 
vincing Czechoslovakia’s citizens to accept the occu- 
pation of their country ‘“‘as though it had been manna 
from heaven.” But with what result? 


These efforts, which have been carried [to the point 
of] blind fanaticism and cynicism, have used up all 
the energy of the party and its leadership and have 
isolated the party from the people. All of this has 
deadened people’s activity, destroyed the nation’s 
soul, and brought it to a state of lethargy. You may 
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say: life goes on; industry, transport, and agricul 
ture are operating. Of course they are operating. 
They always function, under any regime, because 
people’s lives depend on them. But the question is 
how they function. Being out of agreement with 
present policies, people act accordingly. Those who 
do agree represent perhaps 10 percent [of the popu- 
lation] at most. The future will show that this is so. 
All the propagandists’ efforts cannot change this; 
[the attempt] only makes people angry. 


Smrkovsky claimed that in 1968 the people of 
Czechoslovakia had accepted the Communist Party’s 
brand of democratic socialism “with great spon- 
taneity and more overwhelmingly than ever before.” § 
Now the population hoped against hope that things} 
would change, that the Soviet Union and its socialist 
allies would remedy the mistakes they had committed 
in 1968 and since. In defining the popular mood, he 
added: 


Our people are like a doctor who, carefully watching 
a patient, is prepared to go into action immediately 
when a crisis occurs. This is a situation that does not 
have to be organized by anyone. It exists. 


In summation, Smrkovsky suggested that recon- 
ciliation of all divergent views would be the only | 
sensible and responsible solution to the problems of | 
Czechoslovakia. There should be no victors or van- 
quished but only equals. All fraternal Communist | 
parties and indeed all international progressive | 
forces should have an interest in such an outcome. 
For the continued occupation of the Czechoslovak 
state would constitute “a barrier not only to so- 
cialism in Czechoslovakia but to [the progress of] 
the entire international socialist movement,” he 
concluded. “Our cause is everyone’s cause.” 


Dubcek Speaks Out 


On March 14, 1974, almost two months to the 
day after the death of Smrkovsky, Giorni—Vie Nuove 
published a letter addressed to his widow from 
Alexander Dubcek. While essentially a message of 
sympathy and a eulogy to a departed colleague,” 


2 In explaining his absence at the funeral, Dubcek wrote that he 
first learned of Smrkovsky’s death “‘through a Vienna news agency 
dispatch” and that a telegram giving the date and place of the funeral 
was delivered too late for him to make the trip from Bratislava to 
Prague. 


the letter contained a number of statements of 
political import. Dubcek praised Smrkovsky at some 
length; he then blamed Gustav Husak for “launching 
the accusations” that had led to Smrkovsky’s ex- 
pulsion from the Communist Party in 1970; he 
defended the actions of his government in 1968-69; 
he expressed his continued “failure to understand” 
why Moscow had chosen a course of invasion on the 
basis “of manifestly nonobjective and distorted in- 
formation” (presumably a reference to “intelligence” 
supplied to the Soviets by anti-Dubcek Commu- 
nists’); and he avowed that the present leadership 
in Czechoslovakia had lost “what counts most’— 


the confidence of the people. 


These themes hinted of the smoldering sentiments 
that were to find articulation some months later in 
the ex-leader’s remarkable anniversary pronounce- 
ment, which was quoted at the start of this paper 
and which merits examination in some detail. Like 
Smrkovsky before him, Dubcek spoke in his state- 
ment both of his personal situation and of his 
broader concerns about the course of Czechoslo- 
vakia’s Current development. 

Dubcek, like most of his colleagues, had been 
expelled from the KSC and, at the time he wrote, was 
earning a living as an inspector in the Bratislava 
machinery park of the Slovak Ministry of Forests. In 
the first part of his message, he complained in bitter 
terms of sustained harassment by the secret police. 
They followed him everywhere, day and night, he 
wrote. Why? Because he, like many others who 
“differ from the present party leadership” merely on 
the way to achieve “implementation of party policy 

. . and [on] the method of solving difficulties” 
(i.e., on the means, not the ends, of Communist 
rule), were now considered “traitors.” ‘Surveillance 
webs have been spun, and informants have been 
planted, not only where | work but throughout the 
society.” This harms and frustrates the party and 
“replaces its main function [of leadership] by rule 
based on coercion.” “This may be a simpler way to 
govern,” he commented, “‘but it is extremely harmful 
to socialism [because] it spreads corruption, two- 
facedness ... apathy .. . fear . . . suspicion. . 


ee 


10 Those suspected of being informers include four current 
members of the KSC Presidium: Vasil Bilak, who is also 4 Central 
Committee Secretary; Alois Indra, Chairman of the Federal Assembly; 
Karel Hoffman, Chairman of the trade unions organization; and 
Antonin Kapek, Secretary of the Prague Municipal! Party Committee. 
Two other suspects are Viliam Salgovic, head of the Slovak Communist 
Party Control! and Auditing Commission; and Pavel Aursperg, head 
of the Central Committee's international Department. 
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Alexander Dubcek, former First Secretary of the 
Czechoslovak Communist Party, signs autographs 
for well-wishers in April 1971. 


—Wide World. 


police-informing . . . hypocrisy.” In a word, simple 
use of naked force could not replace open discus- 
sion; force should not be the means used “to obtain 
agreement with party policies and proof of their 
correctness in the party and society.” 

Dubcek next turned to Czechoslovak-Soviet rela- 
tions. These were unfortunately in worse shape than 
ever before, he concluded. He said that he did not 
blame the Soviet Union or the other Warsaw Pact 
members for the 1968 invasion. Instead, he blamed 
those who allegedly invited the Warsaw Pact forces 
to intervene in Czechoslovakia: 


If the invasion by Warsaw Pact armies did take place 
at the invitation of a self-appointed group of Czecho- 
slovak representatives, as was announced by the 
official Soviet news agency, then / can only call such 
a procedure factional activity, to put it mildly, and 
the consequences of this step an affront and humilia- 
tion, the moral and ideological humiliation of the 
entire Communist Party of Czechoslovakia and of 
the Czech and Slovak nations. It was (whether [those 
responsible] intended it or not) a heavy biow to the 
Communist and socialist movement.” 


Dubcek asserted that Czechoslovak-Soviet relations 


sl 
11 Emphasis in the original! 
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used to be warm and friendly, “with a long tradition 
behind them . . . strengthened by gratitude for our 
liberation.” Yet, hundreds of thousands of Czechs 
and Slovaks who had fought side by side with Soviet 
troops and partisans were now labeled “anti-Soviet,” 
and so were more than half a million expelled Com- 
munist Party members. “If people of this caliber are 
so branded, what other result can it have than to 
evoke anti-Sovietism in the minds of other members 
of the party and the public?” Nonetheless, Dubcek 
expressed his conviction that the future of Czecho- 
slovakia could lie only in the community of socialist 
countries, and that cooperation with the Soviet Union 
“was and will continue to be the foundation of 
Czechoslovak foreign policy.” 

Referring further to the internal effects of the 
national and party purges of 1969-70 and after, 
Dubcek said they had caused “immense damage.” 
The creative intelligentsia—those who could con- 
tribute most to cultural growth—had been hit the 
hardest, he reported. At the same time, the workers 
—"the nominal bearers of power’—were being 
“thoroughly manipulated,” and “workers’ participa- 
tion in public affairs and state administration has 
been reduced to a minimum, insofar as it exists at 
all.” 

Dubcek characterized the present system of rule 
in Czechoslovakia as. “an amalgamation of political, 
ideological, organizational, personnel, and other in- 
struments and measures wielded primarily from a 
position of strength.” Declaring in a dramatic finale 
that “this system is not compatible with Marxism- 
Leninism,” he called it, on the contrary, a negation, 
a denial of socialism: “It is a misuse of power and 
a violation of socialist principles and party principles. 
It is a violation of human rights.” 

The widespread foreign coverage of Dubcek’s let- 
ter when it surfaced in the spring of 1975 brought 
about an instant reaction in Czechoslovakia, Eastern 
Europe, and the USSR. Gustav Husak denounced 
Dubcek as a counterrevolutionary, not worthy of the 
“humane” treatment he had received, and asserted 
that in the wake of Smrkovsky’s death, Dubcek was 
attempting to assert himself as the new leader of a 
campaign against the Czechoslovak people. Husak 
offered Dubcek permission to leave the country and 
PR a i a lS lk 

12 For official Czechoslovak reaction, see Pravda (Bratislava), 

April 17, 18, and 19, 1975; Mlada fronta (Prague), April 18; 
Lidova democracie (Prague), April 18. Indignant commentary in other 
Communist countries appeared, inter alia, in Pravda (Moscow), 


Trybuna ludu (Warsaw), Neues Deutchland (East Berlin), and 
Nepszabadsag (Budapest). 
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go to Sweden (singling out the latter, no doubt, be- 
cause Swedish Prime Minister Olof Palme had ex- 
pressed sympathy for the former leader); but Husak 
made clear that if Dubcek decided to stay in Czecho- 
slovakia, he would have to “conform” and cease to 
be one of the “open traitors.” 

Since Dubcek undoubtedly anticipated such a re- 
action, why did he write this letter? He could hardly 
have expected to convince the authorities that he 
was not a betrayer of the socialist cause or to per- 
suade them to free him from police surveillance 
(after all, he wrote in his letter, even General 
Svoboda, who was then President of the Republic, 
“had the habit of placing transistor radios at the 
windows before opening any discussions . . .”)—in- 
deed, he probably knew he was inviting further 
harassment. In the writer’s opinion, Dubcek wrote 
his letter to offer additional public testimony to the 
depressing, unstable, unsolved state of affairs in 
Czechoslovakia today. His points are those that have 
been made before and since in other statements 
coming out of Czechoslovakia: that Husak’s rule has 
not been successful; that the people have been 
driven into apathy and passivity but not won over; 
that the USSR has lost a true friend in Eastern 
Europe; and that there exists a responsible, articu- 
late, well-informed, and relatively widespread body 
of opposition to the present regime. 


The Assault on Talent 


A similar sense of a country in distress and in a 
tight police grip was conveyed by the other afore- 
mentioned messages that surfaced in April and May 
1975. The first of these was an open letter to Gustav 
Husak written by Vaclav Havel, the well-known 
creator of the “theater of the absurd” in Czecho- 
Slovakia—in happier days a prolific, talented play- 
wright but now reported to be a brewery worker in 
Prague. Havel’s letter, copies of which were sent to 
foreign correspondents in Prague around the third 
week of April,’* avowed that the situation in Czecho- 
Slovakia was becoming dangerous. “Pervasive fear” 
was the universal phenomenon—fear of being perse- 
cuted or harassed, of losing employment, of being 
left without any means of support. No one was 
exempt. The secret police, “omnipresent and omni- 
potent,” was enforcing this system of rule by fear. 
The manifest presence of the police was in itself 


13 See footnote 2. 


“enough to affect one’s natural behavior and to in- 
duce the habit of pretense.” Havel charged that 
Husak, relying on this system to maintain order, was 
concerning himself primarily with the party’s ex- 
ternal image at the price of internal disintegration 
and societal, spiritual, and moral decay. He con- 
cluded with the admonition: ‘How terrible the hour 
of truth that may come at some future time!” Like 
Dubcek, Havel was severely denounced in the 
Czechoslovak press after his letter was published 
‘in the West.” 

Several specific examples of police intimidation 
were reported by novelist Ludvik Vaculik in a letter 
sent to Western news agencies in Prague and pub- 
lished abroad on April 30. Vaculik wrote that his 
home had been subjected to an extensive police 
search and that some 80 objects—including note- 
books, recording tapes, manuscripts, and notes— 
had been confiscated. According to the novelist, 
similar searches and confiscations had taken place 
about the same time in the homes of other promi- 
nent individuals, including writer Ivan Klima, his- 
torian Vilem Precan, literary critic lvan Kadlecik, 
and economist Venek Silhan.”* Later reports reach- 
ing the West suggested that these searches were 
related to a wave of raids and arrests directed 
against former high-level members of the Dubcek 
regime—particularly Zdenek Mlynar, ex-secretary of 
the KSC Central Committee; and also Jaromir Litera, 
former head of the Prague party organization; Robert 
Horak, ex-secretary of the National Assembly; and 
historian Jan Kren. Reportedly, the object of this 
whole series of searches was a document of some 
200 pages prepared by Mlynar comparing the politi- 
cal situation in Czechoslovakia before and since the 
Warsaw Pact invasion, in defense of the Dubcek 
program and in condemnation of Husak. (Dubcek 
was said to have sent excerpted copies of Mlynar’s 
document to Erich Honecker, the party chief of East 
Germany, and Enrico Berlinger, the Secretary Gen- 
eral of the Italian Communist Party, requesting that 
it be made public at the conference of European 
Communist parties which was then slated to take 
place in East Berlin in the summer of 1975).** 

The effects of police searches and harassment 
were movingly described in the open letter sent by 
Marxist philsopher Karel Kosik to his friend Jean- 
ee ——e——————_——— 


14 See Tvorba (Prague), April 30, 1975. 

18 See footnote 3. 

16 See Le Monde, May 13, 1975; Der Spiegel, June 16, 1975. 
Postponed several times, the conference of European CP's still has 
not taken place as of this writing. 


—— 
Paul Sartre in May 1975. In the letter. Kosik 
accused the Czechoslovak police of violating his 
“fundamental human rights” and especially his 
“right to protect his dignity and not to have to give 
in.” He related the hardships that had befallen him: 
he had been expelled from the KSC, dismissed from 
his university chair as Professor of Philosophy, de- 
prived of his post of Deputy Director of the Academy 
of Sciences, and even forbidden to drive a taxicab— 
presumably because he could conduct secret conver- 
sations with his passengers. The ongoing intimida- 
tion to which he was subjected reached a high point 
in April 1975, when the police invaded his apart- 
ment, plundered his library, and confiscated a manu- 
script of some 1,000 pages which he had written. 
Kosik, now unable to express his ideas even in pri- 
vate, became “simply nothing.” Unable to write, 
unable to support his wife and two children, he was 
“dead,” he wrote to Sartre. 

Kosik’s case became a cause cé/ébre at the Con- 
gress of the International Hegel Society in Stuttgart, 
Germany, attended by some 900 philosophers and 
guests from all over the world at the end of May 
Jurgen Habermas, the principal spokesman of the 
philosophy of the Left in West Germany, spoke to 
the Congress about the case with authority and com- 
passion: If men like Kosik were deprived not only 
of their livelihood but of the fruit of their private 
thoughts, what, Habermas asked, was left of so- 
cialism? ” And Sartre, in his reply to the letter, ex- 
pressed deep sympathy for his friend and for Kosik’s 
country, “invaded and humiliated,” a sympathy 
which “all friends of Czechoslovakia share.” “If Kare! 
Kosik is guilty,” concluded Sartre, “then all (not only 
intellectuals but peasants and workers as well!) who | 
think the way he does are guilty.” In any event, ne 
added, the secret police would not be able to destroy 
Czechoslovak culture, “try as they might.” “ 


The Broader Base of Discontent 


Quite naturally, the letters and interviews that 
have emanated from former leaders such as Dubcek 
and Smrkovsky or from prominent creative intellec- 
tuals such as Havel, Kosik, and Vaculik, have at- 
tracted a great deal of attention abroad (and have 
in turn been severely attacked at home). But, as 
noted at the start of this paper, these headline- | 
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making statements represent only a portion of the 
messages that have been sent out of Czechoslovakia. 
While considerations of space prevent a comprehen- 
sive review, a random sampling may at least indicate 
the variety, both in form and in content, that has 
characterized the complaints of Czechoslovakia’s 
unhappy citizens. 

A “Ten-Point Manifesto” written by a group of 
Czech intellectuals, most of them long-term party 
members, was addressed to the National Assembly 
(Czechoslovakia’s legislature) in protest against the 
occupation. Two of the writers who hand-delivered 
the document—former member of the legislature 
Rudolf Battek and historian Jan Tesar—were ar- 
rested in 1971, held without trial, released, and then 
rearrested in January 1972. The Manifesto itself was 
published in 1972 in a collection of protest items in 
the New York journal New Politics.’ 

An anonymous “Letter from Prague” was written 
under the pseudonym George Moldau and published 
in the British Journal Survey in the spring of 1973. 
The letter-writer declared that Czechoslovakia was 
“a state without leaders” and argued: “We must give 
a mandate to those ‘who are abroad’ [i.e., émigrés 
and exiles] so that they will realize their responsi- 
bility and act accordingly.” 7° 

In a “Letter to Gustav Husak,’”’ Milan Hubl, a long- 
time Communist who identified himself as a former 
friend of Husak, told a hapless tale of being arrested 
in late 1971, then released, being “unable to find 
any job at all” before or after, and finally being re- 
arrested and accused of Zionism on no more grounds 
than the authorities’ presumption that “proof posi- 
tive of Jewish origin [is] the dieresis on ‘a,’ ‘o,’ or 
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u’ in the spelling of one’s name’—while in fact 
he was, “you will excuse me—‘of pure Aryan de- 
scent’ 7 21 


A Mrs. Sabatova addressed a letter to foreign 
Communist parties protesting against the arrest, 
trial and imprisonment of her husband and three 
children and asking for intervention on their behalf. 
The letter was published in December 1973 in the 
official organ of the British Communist Party.” 

Among documents issued in the past year, an 
item of particular interest was an unattributed di- 
rectory of 144 Czech and Slovak historians, archiv- 
ists, and curators who had been driven from their 
professions and in some instances imprisoned. 
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19 Jacobson, /oc. cit., pp. 55-59. 
20 Survey (London), Spring 1973, pp. 245-49. 
21 Jacobson, /oc. cit., pp. 64-67. 
22 Morning Star (London), Dec. 5, 1973. 
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Titled Acta Persecutionis (Acts of Persecution), they 
directory was addressed to the 14th International 
Congress of Historical Sciences, which took place) 
in San Francisco in August 1975. A brief, unsignec 
preface stated that the list was incomplete because 
fear of reprisals had inhibited the collection of in# 
formation and because persecution was still going 
on. 23 
In a separate, signed letter addressed to the sam 
congress, one of the listed historians, Vilem Precang 
(previously cited as a victim of police harassment), 
described his personal plight. Deprived of his post} 
at the Historical Institute of the Academy of Sciences 
in 1970, he worked as a receptionist in a Prague’ 
restaurant but then was dismissed from that job as 
well. In April 1975 police raided his home and con- 
fiscated part of his library, his files, and his personal 
diary. Though destitute, Precan said that he would 
not give in: “I refuse the Czechoslovak state and 
political leadership the right to treat me as a vassal 
, to deny me... the fundamental right to a 
decent human and material existence according to 
my talents, interests, and education. . . . | ask you, 
esteemed colleagues, . . . to help me as far as you 
possibly can. | say this quite openly. Without your 
solidarity and your support, | have no chance of re- 
maining free to resume my work as an historian.” 
Late last summer, a Czech playwright named Pavel | 
Kohout addressed an open letter jointly to the’ 
German writer Heinrich Boll and the American 
playwright Arthur Miller. He wrote in part: “Czech 
and Slovak writers have lived and worked in the past. 
seven years under conditions which are a conse- 
quence of the year 1968 . . . our actions [in support 
of the Dubcek program] violated neither laws nor 
the ethical standards of writers. We have engaged 
in the defense of ideas which temporarily are being 
Suppressed by the people in power, and that is all. 
. After seven years we and the government have 
come full circle. We suffer the fate of those who 
have been silenced. The government suffers the 
shame of the silencers. . . . In this encounter there 
are neither victors nor losers, only the defeated.” * 
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23 The directory carried no date of publication or publisher’s name 
but was translated in both German and English and was presumably 
printed in West Germany. For news coverage, see David Schoenbaum, 
“Writing History Brings Purge of Czech Historians,’ The Washington 
Post, Aug. 24, 1975, p. E3; and Israel Shenker, ‘‘Czech Historians 
Reported Purged,’’ The New York Times, Aug. 22, 1975, p. 30. 

24 Excerpted from a five-page letter datelined Prague, July 1975, 
mimeographed and distributed to the 14th International Congress of 
Historical Sciences, San Francisco, August 1975. 

25 The New York Times, Aug. 29, 1975, p. 27. 


| Other messages, interviews, and documents could 
] be cited. Some have been addressed to Husak or to 
| the National Assembly or both, invoking the writers’ 
constitutional right of petition, while others have 
been addressed to prominent friends abroad, or to 
the international Communist or socialist movement, 
or to the United Nations, or simply to world public 
opinion. Some have been signed; some have not. 
Some authors have given permission to publish their 
messages; others have not. Some have written of 
personal problems caused by the excesses of the 
current regime, while others have addressed them- 
‘| selves to the broad problems of the society at large. 
But all have reflected to some degree a common 
concern to make known the critical conditions in 
Czechoslovakia brought about by the invasion and 
occupation of the country.” 

The far-ranging content of these messages, in 
combination with other information, makes it possible 
to offer a number of general observations about con- 
| ditions, changes, and developments in that polity. 
The remainder of this paper will be addressed to 
several critical questions: the motivations that have 
prompted the outward flow of protest from citizens, 
former leaders, and prominent personalities; the in- 
dications that such protest reflects widespread dis- 
affection in the population; the frustrated efforts of 
the Husak regime to “normalize” Czechoslovak so- 
ciety; the impact of international issues and of inter- 
party pressures within the Communist movement on 
Czechoslovak affairs; and finally, prospects for the 
future. The author’s observations on these questions 
are based on his perceptions of the Czechoslovak 
scene, on a continuous perusal of information ema- 
nating from or concerning the country, and on the 
critical evaluations of other observers inside 
and outside Czechoslovakia. The analysis below 
attempts to identify the emerging cultural trends, 
the maturing social conditions, and the evolving 
political nuances which make up the symbiotic com- 
plexities characteristic of Czechoslovakia today. 
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Varied as have been the publicized messages of 
protest, they fit into a single pattern. They are, in a 
word, pleas for help. Realizing that the fate of their 
country has been determined from outside and that 
little can be done at home to change that fate, 
Czechoslovakia’s citizens have sent their appeals 
abroad. This, they believe, is a realistic approach. 
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World public opinion has become an increasingly 


effective force, and in the mid-1970’s no country can 


afford to be insensitive to it. The Soviet Union is 


deeply concerned to protect its influence in the 
international Communist movement, which has been 
split down the middie by the Sino-Soviet conflict. 
Moscow is equally interested in détente, which might 
lead to the USSR’s acquisition of needed modern 
technology and to a larger Soviet role on the world 
economic scene, while at the same time further 
isolating China. Thus, the stakes are high for the 
Soviets. Is the occupation of Czechoslovakia worth 
the censure it costs? The country is already an eco- 
nomic liability to the USSR; should it become a po- 
litical liability as well? Put the other way, can out- 
moded strategic and psychological considerations 
outweigh both liabilities? 

The message-writers hope not. They suspect that 
the occupation itself is not really the main issue; 
after all, there was no occupation in the 1950's, 
when the worst party excesses took place. The 
Warsaw Pact forces will leave Czechoslovakia sooner 
or later, they believe—among other reasons, because 
of the sustained pressure on the USSR created by 
détente and the Sino-Soviet split. But the mere de- 
parture of the occupation forces will not mean 
Czechoslovakia’s greater independence. The public 
will no doubt feel a sense of relief and perhaps may 
even exact some small concessions from the regime; 
however, it would be illusory to expect more. 

The real target of protest, then, is not the occupa- 
tion per se but the complete dependence of the 
present Czechoslovak leadership and apparat on the 
Soviet Union. This dependence is epitomized in the 
prisoner's dilemma of Gustav Husak, a proud, Sar- 
donic, ambitious, lonely, embittered man with an 
extraordinary passion for power, who has been Car- 
rying the burden since 1969—and who has failed. 
He presents a tragic figure: unable to ignore the 
proddings of the pro-Soviet ultra-conservatives, but 
unwilling to give in to them too much; relying for 
assistance on some whom he earlier condemned, 
but deserted by many who were former friends; 
wishing to provide prosperity as a palliative for the 
new restraints on freedom, but failing to sell the 
trade-off to the public; willing to permit some relaxa- 
tion to make things easier, but fearing that if he 
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gives an inch the people will take a mile; wanting 
to be popular, as Dubcek was, but isolated from the 
society; needing domestic support, if for no other 
reason than to increase labor productivity, but, in 
the process of governing, alienating everyone; un- 
willing to share power with others, but fearing the 
concentration of top offices in his own hands (he 
now wears the hats of Secretary General of the KSC, 
President of the Republic, Chairman of the Defense 
Council and of the National Front, and Commander 
of the Workers’ Militia); hoping to improve Czecho- 
slovakia’s image abroad, but getting consistently bad 
publicity instead; and most important, trying to 
please the Soviet leaders—in the full knowledge 
that without Soviet support his government would 
fall apart—but never certain when he may lose their 
mandate to rule. 

In this situation, Husak, his colleagues, and the 
apparat represent a government on the edge of a 
slippery cliff. As Josef Smrkovsky described their 
dilemma (in another notable commentary that 
reached the West”): “They think as follows . . .: We 
cannot do anything against Moscow. . . . We must 
adjust in fundamentals and must make our country 
a quiet, unsuspect zone, so that we can do some- 
thing . . . at least partly . . . in the national inter- 
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27 Jan Teren (pseud.), “Night Conversations with Comrade Josef 
Smrkovsky,” Svedectvi, Vol. 12, No. 47, 1974, p. 413. Emphasis in the 
Original. 
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Husak (left), with CSSR President Ludvik Svobod 


a 
(center) and Soviet Marshal Ivan |. Yakubovskiy, Commander-in-Chief of the Joint Armed Forces of the 
Warsaw Treaty Organization, on the reviewing stand at the conclusion of Warsaw Pact exercises in Czecho- 
Slovakia in October 1972. 


—Endre Friedmann for Interfoto MT! via Photoreporters. 


est... .” The present leaders regard the washing 
of Czechoslovakia’s dirty linen in public abroad as 
dangerous not only because it centers world atten- 
tion on their own precarious position but also be- 
Cause it brings Moscow’s wrath down upon them. 
The Soviet leadership would like nothing better than 
that the world forget Czechoslovakia. Both Moscow 
and Prague would like the Czechoslovak case to 
quiet down, to be less visible, less conspicuous— 
without further reminders of the invasion and occu- 
pation. 

Thus, the main objective of the Husak leadership 
has been to put the lid on the pot, to restore “law 
and order” in Czechoslovak society, a goal requiring 
the obedience of the masses to the regime at all 
levels—at the top, in regions, and in districts. As 
a major means to that end, the leadership has tried 
its best to create a relatively prosperous society, 
offering ample food, decent housing, even cars—a 
society which, satiated (at least by comparison to the 
past), would not be tempted to get mixed up in 
politics.** However, things have not worked out the 
way it hoped. While the economy has in fact reg- 


28 For a useful internal analysis of economic trends, including a 
lengthy discussion of the standard of living, see Josef Goldman, 
“The Czechoslovak Economy in the ‘Seventies,’ Politicka ekonomie 
(Prague), No. 1, 1975, pp. 1-17. On the improved Wage structure, 
see Jiri Fremr in Prace a mzda (Prague), March 17, 1975. For a 
comparison of Czechoslovak living standards with those of other East 
European countries and the USSR, see J. Pitlik, ‘‘The Differences 
Are Being Eliminated,” Hospodarske noviny (Prague), July 19, 1974. 


istered some gains, the support of the public has ) 
not been won over, as many of the protest messages 
testify. Material comfort, it turns out, is not a substi- 
tute for dynamic, principled leadership; and Husak 
and his cohorts, themselves entirely dependent on 
Moscow, are hardly charismatic types to whom the 
masses can relate and respond. Nor can the leaders 
fall back on ideological appeals: as Smrkovsky put 
it, Marxist-Leninist beliefs “are to them only phrases 
which must be mouthed on certain occasions. They 
know well that the ideology has no social effect 
[any more], that people simply do not believe in it. 
lt is a game whose rules all know, no one disputes 
them, and everybody cheats. . . . The few believers 
in the party are considered either naive, primitive, 
or stupid.” * 


The Power, the People, and the Party 


The power of the leadership is hence based not 
in the society but in the apparat. It is the bureau- 
cratic apparat that controls the chain of command 
at all levels and in all areas and sectors of political 
and social life—including the party itself, the min- 
istries, the military, the police, the trade unions, 
the youth organization, and other institutions. Per- 
haps a quarter-million strong (out of a total popula- 
tion of over 14 million), members of the apparat, or 
apparatchiks, are carefully selected by the supreme 
powerholders to enforce the dictates of the regime. 

Yet the apparat is far from homogeneous. Many 
apparatchiks are simply opportunists who have kow- 
towed to the new regime and if necessary recanted 
past “sins” in order to keep a foothold in the power 
structure. Others got into the apparat by sheer 
chance and are afraid to back out for fear of the 
consequences. The ultra-conservatives, mostly in 
top positions, are more pro-Soviet than the Soviets 
themselves and give Husak a difficult time. Finally, 
there are apoliticals who have never trafficked in 
politics, are without opinions, and thus have survived 
all the tests of the post-invasion checkups. Willing- 
ness to adapt and to obey is their virtue. Generally 
underlings, they have little ability, experience, 
knowledge, or skill. All the apparatchiks share one 
common denominator: fear. They support the regime 
because their own welfare depends on it. They have 
existentially grown into the regime—in power, they 
are everything; without it, nothing. 
aD 

29 Teren, /oc. cit., p. 414. 
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The other social strata, however, appear 
almost universally against the authorities 
to all indications, the workers by a 
do not regard either the party or the government as 
theirs; on the contrary, they view the regime as 
hostile. Cooperative farmers appear to be indifferent, 
concentrating on their own economic and social 
problems and on their special interests. The eco 
nomic and technical intelligentsia tend to consider 
the regime to be without expertise; they work for 
it because they have no other alternative. The cre- 
ative and scientific intelligentsia—at least those who 
made it through the massive checkups and purges 
—know well for what kind of system they work. Most 
of them are ashamed that in order to hold onto their 
positions they Jied about their views, while their less 
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compromising colleagues—in many cases including 
the cream of the crop in particular fields—now dig 
ditches, if they have jobs at all. The white-collar em- 
ployees in services such as commerce, trade, health, 
and transportation do not seem to favor the regime 
either. As for the youth, practically all of them ap- 
pear to be hostile. So, too, do the many ex-party 
members. The first and major wave of purges within 
the KSC was concluded by the fall of 1970, and 
Gustav Husak announced its results at a December 
1970 Central Committee plenum: the party had de- 
clined by 473,731 members, or 28 percent; of these, 
326,817 members (almost 22 percent) had been 
expelled, and the rest had quit.*° Since 1970, addi- 
tional expulsions have taken place; the total, accord- 
to all accounts, is now well over 500,000 people, or 
almost one-third of the 1968 membership. In many 
cases, loss of party cards has meant loss of jobs as 
well. This is a large force, potentially a dangerous 
one. It is composed of people with special political 
experience, many of whom are highly educated, 
knowledgeable in the intrigues of the apparat, and 
on friendly terms with some of its remaining mem- 
bers. By all reports, they despise the regime. Could 
this be the nucleus of an opposition movement in 
Czechoslovakia? Not at all, according to Smrkovsky: 
“Undoubtedly, it is a great force which the regime 
fears. But to speak of it as an opposition is non- 
sense; it is unorganized, fragmented, watched, and 
as a whole, powerless.” Many of the ex-party mem- 
bers are under surveillance, their telephones are 
tapped, their mail opened, their visitors photo- 
graphed, their apartments bugged.*? 

What has all this done to the Communist Party, 
the “leading progressive force” in Czechoslovakia? 
According to the message-writers, the KSC is not 
only an organization of the past—obsolete, regres- 
sive, stultified, and doctrinaire—but “a gross and 
insolent destructive force, an annihilator of human 
rights and civil liberties.” People in an advanced so- 
Cialist country such as Czechoslovakia have a differ- 
ent image of socialism than that presented by the 
party today. To them, socialism represents social 
justice, a modern socialist economy, and a means 
to achieve national and personal fulfillment. The 
party is not that. Even in the case of the “orole- 
tariat,” the party is no longer representative of the 
workers’ struggle for social progress, economic ad- 
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vancement, and other goals of socialism. It is a 
power organization, pure and simple.*? 

In this country of no real leaders and no real sup- 
porters, where everything of importance depends on 
Moscow but where the rulers keep up the pretense 
of ruling, where the system keeps running and peo- 
ple keep working and everything more or less keeps 
going, the citizens seem to feel that they are sub- 
ject to a kind of historical fate against which any 
application of will is useless and ineffective. Wide- 
spread lethargy, social and political apathy, a men- 
tal state devoid of any alternative perspective, per- 
vade the nation. The leadership knows this well. It 
understands that it has the support of no one except 
the apparatchiks. But it chooses to interpret the na- 
tional mood of passivity as a political and ideological 
victory, maintaining that the population stands 
steadfastly behind the new socialist order.*° 


Short- and Long-Term Perspectives 


The leadership has attempted to shore up its posi- 
tion by fulfilling at least some societal demands. As 
pointed out earlier, its effort to raise the standard 
of living has been not unsuccessful economically but 
has proven ineffective politically. To achieve a com- 
promise with the people, the regime would somehow 
have to salve their wounded national pride and 
restore a minimal feeling of national integrity—and 
that is precisely what the leadership cannot do. This 
is the dilemma of Husak the prisoner: his hands are 
tied. A relaxation of controls would be dangerous in 
a double sense; it could provoke a swift, negative 
response from the Soviet leaders, or it could start 
an avalanche at home which he would be too weak 
to contain. He is hemmed in, hobbled. 

There is the further question whether the regime 
can continue to provide the economic palliatives 
upon which it has relied in its quest for viability and 
Stability. To further increase the living standard, 
promote development, and solve a number of 
pressing economic problems, the government needs 
the contribution and cooperation of the working 
force. Yet it is plagued not only by a shortage of 
labor but by poor labor discipline—as indicated by 
widespread absenteeism, failure of workers to pro- 
duce to capacity, and popularization of the motto, 
“the worse, the better.” All this is hardly conducive 
to party goals. How can adequate popular support 
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be elicited from a withdrawn and alienated society? 
To an observer, it seems obvious that the Czecho- 
slovak political system rests on thin ice. There is 
nothing to indicate that post-invasion ‘“normaliza- 
tion” is succeeding, though at the same time it is 
clear that the system will not suddenly come apart. 
Developed political communities, whether socialist 
or capitalist, cannot do without the participation of 
their citizens, especially those with education, skill, 
and expertise, in the socio-economic and political 
process. But the developed polity must in turn pro- 
vide an environment conducive to such participation. 
In Czechoslovakia today, many of those who stand 
apart are the articulate, the educated, and the ex- 
pert. Their legitimate demands and needs are simply 
not being met. Yet, these are people the system can- 
not do without if it wishes to meet its developmental 
goals. 
Can something be done to make the regime more 
humane, more responsible, more responsive to peo- 
ple’s demands? Smrkovsky had some suggestions: 


We must employ all legal means, from the Consti- 
tution to individual administrative orders, to insist 
on the fulfillment of laws... . Each citizen can take 
part in this struggle without great risk. This has 
nothing to do with anything illegal; this kind of 
activity is directly based on legality. We must behave 
with the dignity of citizens, must not retreat before 
illegal chicaneries, must protect ourselves and our 
families, utilize everything which can be of assist- 
ance in [terms of] legal norms. . . . To overcome 
fear is the first victory of a person over a system. | 
consider the moral stand of individuals, their inner 
strength and resistance to pressure, as most im- 
portant [factors] in our struggle for the future. . . 

It should not be possible to throw people out of work 
without their defending their rights. . . . One should 
protest a decision of a local national board (MNV), 
say, in a housing issue, which contradicts the letter 
and spirit of a law. People should not tacitly accept 
a decision forbidding their sons or daughters to 
study at a high school or a university because their 
father was expelled from the party... . One should 
fight such decisions directly, against the individuals 
responsible, in order that they be known, their 
names remembered, and they not hide behind the 
anonymity of collective organs in their illegal acts 
motivated by fear, opportunism, or vengeance. . - - 
In this way, the regime would begin to realize the 
limits of its might. . . . As | see it, the main task of 
opposition [lies] not in organized illegal activity but 
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A poster portraying cordial relations between Soviet 
party chief Leonid Brezhnev and Czechoslovak party 
chief Gustav Husak at a Soviet exhibition in Prague 

in January 1973. ) 


—UPI. 
in the sustained unmasking of the actual power 
holders at all levels, in letting the public Know w ho | 
is who among them, who are the wor: t, and what 
acts they have committed.” | 


This counsel would be sound if Czechoslovakia | 


were a nation of saints. But it is not. It is 4 nation | 
of ordinary people who wouid face the wrath, “tne | 
I Tf 
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chicanery,” or “the vengeance” of the powerful on 
all levels. The risks are indeed great, Smrkovsky’s 
wish to the contrary notwithstanding. A few may 
follow his advice—and in fact have—but not many. 
Thus, as has been the case in the past (in 1918, 
when Czechoslovakia appeared for the first time on 
the map; in 1938, at the time of the Munich appease- 
ment; in 1948, when the Communist coup d’état 
took place; and in 1968), any change, to be effec- 
tive, has to originate outside the country rather than 
at home. It is in this respect that the Husak regime 
and the Soviet Union are most vulnerable. The letter- 
writers are right in directing their appeals abroad. 


External Factors of Influence 


In pursuing Soviet objectives and dealing with 
problems across a broad range of foreign-policy 
concerns—including, inter alia, détente and the 
relaxation of tensions, international trade, world 
opinion, and the conflict with China—Moscow con- 
tinues to rely on the support of the international 
Communist movement, or of as many Communist 
parties as can be mustered to its side. To have sev- 
eral Communist parties disagreeing with the wisdom 
of the invasion and occupation of Czechoslovakia— 
and repeatedly bringing the issue up in public— 
must, at the least, be disconcerting to the Soviet 
authorities. The parties in disagreement have been 
circumspect, but they have seldom left doubt where 
their sympathies lie. The Spanish CP (in exile) has 
been the most vocal in its denunciation of the occu- 
pation.** But far more important, from Moscow’s 
view, has been the reaction of the Italian CP, today 
perhaps the most influential nonruling party in the 
Communist movement. Although it has not entered 
into open argument on the subject with Moscow, the 
PCI has engaged in many public exchanges with the 
Husak government. L’Unita, the official PCI news- 
paper, condemned the Soviet invasion in 1968; de- 
plored the purges and political trials of 1970-72; 
printed a speech which a representative of the PCI 
was not permitted to deliver at the Czechoslovak 
Party Congress of 1970; published a long, moving 
obituary upon the death of Smrkovsky in 1974; car- 
ried extracts from the Dubcek letter to Mrs. 
Smrkovsky; and so forth. In turn, the Husak-con- 


35 It is worth noting that the Spanish Communist Party’s theoretical 
paper, Rea/idad, is published in Rome, apparently with the assistance 
of the PCI. 


trolled press has printed attacks on the PCI and 
on individual members such as Davide Lajolo for their 
stand on Czechoslovakia, and the government has 
twice expelled L’Unita’s correspondents from the 
country (in February 1972 and again in December 
1973). Of additional interest, the Italian Socialist 
Party daily, Avanti!, reported that in 1973 Enrico 
Berlinguer, the Secretary General of the PCI, was 
asked to deliver a letter from Smrkovsky to Leonid 
Brezhnev urging liberalization in Czechoslovakia and 
to reiterate to Brezhnev the PCl’s position with 
respect to the occupation and its negative effect 
on detente. According to the report, “. . . the PCI 
did do its part, without publicity... .” ** Again, when 
Literaturnaia gazeta attacked Lajolo for the anti- 
occupation statements in his journal, L’Unita de- 
fended him on the ground that he “expressed the 
[same] position that our party has adopted.” * (The 
Italian Communists are, of course, crucially inter- 
ested in détente, since it reinforces the PCl’s inde- 
pendent line and promotes its political influence 
both at home and in the international Communist 
movement.) 

Other parties have also continued to oppose the 
occupation, some more openly than others. In 
France, the Communists have been less vociferous 
than the Socialists in expressing support for anti- 
occupation sentiments and forces;** nevertheless, 
the PCF claims that it has not changed its negative 
view of the invasion. The British and Australian CPs 


36 Luciano Vasconi, ‘‘Smrkovsky Is Dead,’’ Avanti! (Rome), Jan. 16, 
1974 In his letter, Smrkovsky reportedly told Brezhnev how delighted 
he was with the Soviet policy of détente. He could imagine, he said, 
that not all Soviet leaders were happy with the policy and likened its 
opponents to those who had insisted on military intervention in 
Czechoslovakia in 1968. He then offered his opinion that détente could 
not succeed as long as Czechoslovakia was occupied. He maintained 
that while the Husak regime had had some success with the 
economy, it had failed to solve dire social and political problems that 
were Causing widespread tension and increased anti-Soviet and 
anti-socialist feeling. Thus, Czechoslovakia was rapidly becoming an 
unreliable ally of the USSR and a weak member of the socialist 
community. For this reason, Smrkovsky recommended that 
negotiations be initiated among the Soviet leaders and representatives 
of both the Husak and Dubcek regimes without delay. 

According to another source (quoted in Briefe aus der 
Tschechoslovakei, supra), Smrkovsky wrote this letter in July 1973. 
He was warned several times by the secret police not to have the 
letter published in the West. Apparently, he ignored the warning. 

For a later account, see Der Spiege/, Dec. 9, 1974. 

37 L’Unita, Dec. 14, 1972. 

38 Of interest, in November 1971, the Socialist Party held a two-day 
colloquium on Czechoslovakia and invited Dubcek, Smrkovsky, and 
Kriegel to attend. None of them was permitted to go, but Smrkovsky 
managed to send a letter in which he commented on his current 
situation and on the sad conditions in Czechoslovakia. See Le Monde, 
Dec. 1, 1972, and Unir-Débat (Paris), Dec. 10, 1972. 
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have remained critical of the occupation and have 
on occasion published letters and messages from 
Czechoslovak dissidents in their official publications 
Among the parties in power, the Yugoslav regime's 
sensitivity to the Czechoslovak situation is well- 
known, though not always visible. The Romanians 
undoubtedly have similar sentiments, given their 
own probings for more independence (labeled by 
one Slovak critic a “policy of walking a tightrope” 
inspired by “excessive nationalism.” **) 

In the effort to keep the case of Czechoslovakia 
alive, the post-1968 Communist émigrés and exiles 
have also played an important role. They are the 
vital link between Czechoslovak society and the inter- 
national Communist, Socialist, and leftist move- 
/ments. Unlike the post-1948 émigrés and exiles, 
who were essentially anti-Communists, this new 
wave of ex-party members has not only broad sup- 
port at home but a ready forum outside Czechoslo- 
vakia. They claim to speak on behalf of the great 
majority of Czechoslovak citizens and are listened to 
with attention by the Left abroad. Their major aim 


39 Smena (Bratislava), March 10, 1975. 
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and experienced Janos Kadar has become a friend—. 
and perhaps even advisor—to Gustav Husak. 
Poland’s astute Edward Gierek is certainly not 
another Gomulka. And East Germany’s Erich 
Honecker is also very different from his Stalinist 
predecessor, Walter Ulbricht. 

A number of other factors may affect the course 
of events. In Czechoslovakia itself, there is Husak’s 
crucial need to gain a measure of popular support, 
if for no other reason than to improve the low 
productivity—and low morale—of the numerically 
inadequate labor force, in a situation where the 
obsolete Soviet socioeconomic model must still be 
followed. In the Soviet Union, leadership decisions 
are bound to be influenced both by domestic prob- 
lems (notably, kinks in the economic system, recur- 
ring crises in agriculture, and growing tensions 
among nationalities) and by Moscow’s aspirations 
abroad (including détente with the Western powers: 
increased trade with Europe, the United States, and 
Japan; and improved relations with other Com- 
munist parties in view of the cold war with China). 
In Eastern Europe, there have been many changes 
since 1968—in governmental structures and foreign 
policies as well as in leaderships—and, perhaps 
more important, the area is rapidly becoming a 
Soviet economic luxury. In the international Com- 
munist movement, among the Socialists, and on the 
Left in general, sharply dissenting views persist with 
respect to the occupation—views fed by the con- 
tinuous stream of dissident messages from Czecho- 


Slovakia effectively disseminated by ex-citizen 
abroad. Finally, there is the factor of world publi 
opinion, to which the Soviet leaders have become 
increasingly sensitive. 

Given all these considerations, is it so unthink- 
able that doubts about the wisdom of continuing the 
military occupation of Czechoslovakia might creep 
into the minds of the Soviet leaders? And might not 
these doubts beget other doubts about the wisdom 
of perpetuating the absolute dependency of Czecho- 
slovakia on the USSR—a dependency which weak- 
ens the whole socialist community? Might it not 
occur to the Soviet leaders that in addition to being 
an economic, political and psychological burden, 
Czechoslovakia could become an unreliable military 
ally—a chink in the armor of the Warsaw Pact. 

It is true that the Soviet leaders are not known 
for their creative ingenuity; all things being equal, 
they would rather leave well enough alone than stir 
up a potential hornet’s nest. The question is whether 
they can afford the status quo. After all, the message- 
writers do not propose the Finlandization of Czecho-— 
Slovakia. What they plead for is a relationship of 
limited dependence on the Soviet Union, under con-— 
ditions that would encourage economic and social — 
development, would look toward Czechoslovakia’s 
partnership in an advanced socialist community, and 
would permit the pursuit of socialist goals as a means 
of personal and national fulfillment within that 
community. 
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By Neil McInnes 


US DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
BUREAU OF INTELLIGENCE AND 
RESEARCH: World Strength of the 
Communist Party Organizations 
—1973. Washington, DC, US Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 1974. 
RICHARD F. STARR, Ed.: 

1975 Yearbook on International 
Communist Affairs. Stanford, 
Calif., Hoover Institution Press, 
1975. 


THE FACT THAT the US Depart: 
ment of State will no longer pro- 


/ members” of an official Commu- 


nist Party could be head-counted. 
Such head-counting was always 


_ subject to a huge margin of error, 


even in peaceful situations like 


| that in contemporary France. But 


once a_ revolutionary situation 


| threatened or supervened, the no- 


duce its annual handbook on Com- | 
munist Party strengths (after this | 
final volume) is a sign of the. 


times. More specifically, it is a sign 
of the breakup and decay of the 
entity, “world communism.” The 
handbook lost its subject. The 


world Communist movement not | 


only fragmented as a global phe- 
nomenon, but within the frontiers 
of non-Communist countries it fre- 
quently was lost, outflanked, and 
overwhelmed in a magma of op- 
positional and revolutionary forces 
—that very magma from which 
Lenin extracted it 70 years ago. 
The quantitative pretentions of 
the handbook made it especially 
vulnerable to these changes, for 
the one certainty about radical op- 
position in the Americas and West 
Europe today is that it cannot be 
measured, in the way (it was once 
| believed) that 


“card-carrying | 


tion of counting lost meaning. The 


membership of the Portuguese | 


Communist Party (PCP) shot up 
from about 1,000 (according to 
the handbook) under the dictator- 
ship to 100,000 in the first month 
of the revolution—whereupon the 
PCP stopped issuing statistics or 
even, it seems, distributing party 
cards. Guesses and claims about 
the Spanish party’s size range 
from 5,000 to 150,000; one figure 
could be correct this week, and 
the other next week. Obviously, it 


would be useless to record the | 
earlier figure as a clue to the | 


party’s prospects. 

Furthermore, the estimated 
party strengths no longer add up 
to a total. They are no longer com- 
parable, as quantities of the same 
thing. That thing, “world commu- 
nism,” has disintegrated into a 
large number of incompatible po- 
litical entities of widely varying 
natures. This fact alone probably 
determined the fate of the hand- 
book in the eyes of the practical 
men who manage US diplomacy. 
lf you cannot add the Spanish 
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party’s strength to that of the | 
French party, or compare the 
Strength of the Australian party 
with that of the New Zealand party 
(because the membership figures 
are no longer measurements of 
manifestations of the same politi- | 
cal force), then practical men lose | 
interest. A “shortage of funds,” 
such as occurs whenever practical 
men lose faith in an enterprise, 
duly supervened, and the hand- 
book was killed. It belonged to an 
age when Western governments 
believed they could get approxi- 
mate but significant measure- 
ments of the threat they faced 
from one single important base | 
of radical opposition. 


TO BE SURE, scholars might well | 
still be interested in what practi- 
cal men no longer find useful. The 
editors of the 1975 Yearbook on 
International Communist Affairs 
in fact express regret at the pass- 
ing of “such a valuable research 
tool” as the handbook. Yet the 
very changes that spelled the de- 
mise of the handbook are also un- 
dermining the yearbook. Only in 
its title does it still pretend to deal 
with one entity, world commu- 
nism. In its text, it has become a 
yearbook on (a) ruling collectivist 
parties and (b) revolutionary and 
radical opposition in other coun- 
tries. It is now, in effect, an en- | 
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cyclopedia of world politics that 
focuses on what we vaguely call 
radical leftist forces (the only al- 
ternative to vagueness being in- 
accuracy). 

The editors would no doubt re- 
sist the suggestion that its name 
be changed. For one thing, as 
scholars they would be dismayed 
by the loose, subjective air of a 
title like Yearbook of Radical Poli- 
tics, aS contrasted with the for- 
merly precise titular reference to 
“world communism.” For another 
thing, they would point out that 
the yearbook describes opposi- 
tional politics in each country by 
putting the local Communist Party 
at the center of the picture. Un- 
fortunately, this has in many cases 
become a mere artifice. For exam- 
ple, in the chapter on Mexico 
(where the Communist Party is 
not proletarian, or radical, or par- 
ticularly pro-Soviet), more space 
is devoted, of necessity, to the 
Popular Socialist Party and the 
guerrilla movements. Similarly, in 
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Canada, Belgium, Turkey, Ceylon, 
and even Spain, there is no advan- 
tage in giving privileged position 
to the Communist Party in the 
radical opposition. In many parts 
of the world, that party has lost its 
monopoly of protest power and 
has even been outnumbered by 
other subversive forces. 

Portugal over the past year has 
been instructive in this respect. 
By concentrating attention on the 
PCP, observers have tended to 
overlook the power of the ebullient 
ultraleft, which played a consid- 
erable role in the subversion of 
the armed forces and in the ‘‘revo- 
lutionary process” that was wholly 
credited to the PCP. When the 
revolutionary tide ebbed, in the 
Communists’ view at least, the 
ultraleft emerged as its rival and 
dangerous enemy. Regardless of 
how the affair ends, we have seen 
how often’ Bolshevik _ tactics 
(Lenin’s science of revolution) 
boomeranged on the PCP and 
helped those to its left. For exam- 
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ple, appealing to “the masses” 
was in the past a useful Commu- 
nist tactic that meant going over 
the heads of representative parties 
and authorities to mobs that were 
in practice led and manipulated 
by Communist revolutionaries. 
But that tactic failed in Portugal 
when “the masses” who invaded 
politics (and to whom newspapers, 
radio stations, and business enter- 
prises were handed over) turned 
out to be ruthless bands of anti- 
Communist, anti-Soviet ultraleft- 
ists. 

The way the PCP has repeatedly 
been hoist by its own petard has 
not been lost on other Communist 
parties. The Italian and Spanish 
parties have openly criticized the 
PCP for taking such risks, showing 
that they have become nervous 
about revolutionary situations that 
can get out of hand—out of Com- 
munist hands, that is. The French 
party has refused to be openly 
critical, but it feels more strongly 
than ever that it was correct in 
May and June 1968 to shun a 
revolutionary situation and to side 
(“objectively”) with constituted 
authority. 

The point here is that given the 
emergence of situations in which 
the official Communist Party is not 
the principal subversive force in 
a country but actually fears sub- 
versive violence as a danger to 
itself, then it becomes bad logic 
and also bad taxonomy to describe 
revolutionary forces as variants of 
communism and to catalog the lot 
in a yearbook of Communist par- 
ties. 

Needless to say, there are 
places where the Communist 
Party is still the main base of 
radical opposition (though very 
often in these cases—e.g., in 
ltaly—the question arises whether 
and to what degree the party is 
still subversive, revolutionary, and 


pro-Soviet). Admittedly, too, there 
are links between many Commu- 
nist parties, so that a global treat- 
“ment of the subject might still 
seem in order. What has to be 
clarified, however, is the direction 


publicly supported the latest So- 
viet call for a worldwide party con- 
ference. (That source is signifi- 
cantly entitled The Myth of World 
Communism, by Leopold Gruen- 


democracy or else degenerates 
into factionalism (if it is a non- 
ruling party) or warring cliques 
(if itis in power). 

Communist party leaders around 


and limitation of those links (/.e., 
how many parties are embraced in 


each of the competing Communist 


movements), and whether they are 


genuine organizational ties such 


as once existed in the Comintern 


or whether they merely represent 
lip service to a dead international- 
ist ideal. 


ON THE LATTER point, the year- 
book is useful because each chap- 
ter has a section on “international 


_ party contacts.” By analyzing the 


information therein, 
can perceive in what sense “inter- 


the reader 


national Communist affairs’ still 
exist. It emerges that some parties 
are actively hostile to the very no- 
tion of “international Communist 
affairs” if it implies “international 
communism”; others agree that 
an international dimension exists 
but have a conception of it vio- 
lently distasteful to Moscow; 
others, again, seem to wish the 
whole question would go away. 
(One wonders if a Communist 
Party has ever written to the 
Hoover Institution and demanded 
to be omitted from the next year- 
book. Probably not, but then ille- 
gitimate aristocrats do not write 
asking to be dropped from the 


/ Gotha almanac of noble families.) 


The upshot is that only a minor- 
ity of Communist parties have that 
unitary, global view of “interna- 
tional Communist affairs” which 
the Kremlin (and the editors of 
the yearbook—for purely method- 


| ological reasons, of course) would 
} wish to see accepted. Indeed, the 
| yearbook quotes a calculation by 


one source (p. 137) that only nine 
out of 65 nongoverning parties 


wald.) The veritable labor of Sisy- 
phus that the Kremlin has under- 
taken to secure a meeting of even 
the European parties underscores 
the point. 

lf the European conference 
does eventually take place, the 
prospective participants have 
agreed that it must not discuss 
anything beyond what Moscow 
discussed with “bourgeois” gov- 
ernments in Helsinki this year: 
international peace, cooperation, 
and security. Specifically censored 
as possible subjects of debate are: 
the class struggle under capital- 
ism, collaboration with Western 
socialists, and the construction of 
socialism in East Europe. In short, 
if “international Communist af- 
fairs” exist, most European parties 
do not want to talk about them. 

The sympathy one feels for par- 
ties that combat the unitary views 
of Moscow and seek to consolidate 
independent national Communist 
policies should not blind one to 
the fact that such efforts are intel- 
ligently incoherent. To maintain a 
Leninist machine but to cut it off 
from the mystique of world com- 
munism and from the reality of 
Soviet (or Chinese) power is a con- 
tradictory undertaking that must 
fail. In warning the Japanese and 
Spanish parties of this fact, Mos- 
cow was only being reasonable. 
The hallmark of a Communist 
party—the element that distin- 
guishes it from Socialist parties of 
the Second International—is “pro- 
letarian internationalism,” which 
means imbrication in a world 
movement with a national power 
base. Cut off from that movement 
and that stronghold, a Leninist 
party either backslides to social 
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the world who are trying to get 
free of Moscow (without siding 
with Peking) presumably know of 
these risks. That is why they cover 
over their quest for bureaucratic 
autonomy with talk of continued 
cooperation between parties “on a 
footing of equality,” through 
“unity in diversity,” and similar 
subterfuges. The Spanish party is 
perhaps the most hypocritical on 
this score. To quote Ignacio Gal- 
lego: “Unity is only possible in 
diversity and on the basis of re- 
spect for the independence of 
each party and for its right to 
elaborate its own national and in- 
ternational policies and to main- 
tain the position it considers most 
correct on each problem.”'* Ap- 
parently Sr. Gallego does not know 
what “unity” means—either in a 
Leninist sense or by simple dic- 
tionary definition. Soviet commen- 
tators were correct to say the 
Spaniards’ line “includes not one 
ounce of proletarian international- 
ism” but “reeks with national- 
ism.” * 

Apart from its deviation from 
Leninism, such a stance involves 
a deviation from political realism. 
No international organization 
could function if it put “on a foot- 
ing of equality” the mighty Soviet 
party, which is also the govern- 
ment of the world’s second power, 
and—e.g.—bands of Communist 
exiles from small Latin American 
and Mediterranean countries. Nor 


a 


1 |, Gallego, E/ Partido de masas que 
necesitamos (The Mass Party We Need), 
Paris, Editions Sociales, 1971, p- 48. 

2 Quoted In Euseblo M. Mujshceon, 
“Spanish Communism in the 1970's,” 
Problems of Communism, MarctrApril 1975, 
p. 51. 
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could a rival organization have as 
equal members the powerful Chi- 
nese Communist Party and a 
clique of ‘‘Maoist’’ political freaks 
calling themselves the Communist 
Party of New Zealand. Nor again, 
could the defense of Western in- 
terests and ideals be furthered by 
an organization in which the US 


government had the same weight 
as—say—a handful of refugees 
from the Baltic states. 

The conception of “world Com- 
munist affairs” put forward by 
those Communist bureaucrats who 
want the advantages of a Leninist 
machine without the liabilities of 
the Soviet connection is absurd. 


For the time being, nevertheless, 
they seem to be gaining ground, 
at the expense of what is left of 
“world communism.” Which raises 
the question of how long the Year- 
book on International Communist 
Affairs can survive the World 
Strength of the Communist Party 
Organizations. 
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IN A SERIES of lectures delivered 
some 30 years ago at Oxford, E. H. 
Carr depicted ‘“‘the Soviet impact 
on the Western world” in terms of 
the broader challenge to individ- 
ualism and democracy posed by 
advanced technology and mass so- 
ciety.’ A tentative harbinger of the 


1 Edward Hallett Carr, The Soviet Impact 
on the Western World, New York, The 
Macmillan Company, 1947. 


notion of “convergence” between 
the Soviet Union and Western sys- 
tems, Carr’s observations exerted 
scant initial appeal. Rather, with 
the brutal exactions of Stalinism 
inside the USSR, the extension of 
the Soviet sphere to Eastern 
Europe, and the cold war between 
East and West, the Soviet experi- 
ence was quickly subsumed under 
the rubric of totalitarianism, an 
approach predicated upon appar- 
ent similarities between the Soviet 
regime and Nazi Germany. But the 
totalitarian school did not hold 
sway for very long. By the early 
1960’s, many observers had come 
to regard the Soviet Union as a 
model of rapid economic develop- 
ment and sociopolitical moderni- 
zation of particular relevance to 
the Third World. Yet, once Soviet 
influence there experienced some 
setbacks, focus upon the USSR as 
a developmental model waned 
also. Today, even among those who 
regard anything approximating 
complete convergence as_ highly 
improbable, attention is likely to 
be directed to those problems the 
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Soviet Union shares with other ad- 
vanced industrial societies. Dis- 
cussion of its prospects in the face 
of what is assumed to be the com- 
mon challenge of ‘postindustrial 
society” thus willy-nilly evokes rec- 
ollection of Carr’s early approach. 

The almost full circle encom- 
passed by Western interpretive 
fashions has come in for its fair 
share of criticism on the part of 
Soviet commentators. Having some 
time ago pounced on the concept 
of totalitarianism as utter anath- 
ema, they have more recently 
reserved their ire for the notion of 
convergence. Each and _ every 
teoriya edinogo  industrialnogo 
obshchestva (“theory of a single 
industrial society”), it has been re- 
peatedly charged, conceals an in- 
sidious ideological shaft aimed at 
Subverting the Soviet system. In a 
more positive vein, Soviet experi- 
ence continues to be upheld as a 
unique model of universal signifi- 
cance. To be sure, pronounce- 
ments on the applicability of the 
Soviet model elsewhere frequently 
make allowance for distinctive na- 
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tional conditions. Nonetheless, pri- 

ary emphasis is always accorded 
to the general applicability of all 
the basic features of the Soviet 
system, a point that is typically 
underscored by reference to the 
role of the Soviet Union as pace- 
maker in devising effective solu- 
tions to universal problems. In- 
deed, particular aspects of Soviet 
experience are often recom- 
mended for adoption elsewhere in 
quite specific detail. To cite one 
‘recent example, on the occasion 
of the 50th anniversary of the 
establishment of the USSR as a 
multinational union, many com- 
mentaries explicitly prescribed 
further international integration 
among the states of the socialist 
community along the lines of the 
domestic Soviet model. 

The counterpoint between West- 
ern interpretations and Soviet 
claims raises a number of tantaliz- 
ing issues. Assuming there is 
agreement on the basic features 
of the Soviet model, can we iden- 
tify the traditional cultural factors 
that helped shape it in the first 
place? How deeply has it taken 
root when actually transplanted 
from Russia onto foreign soil? And, 
whatever its past achievements, is 
the Soviet model really adequate 
to the current challenge of mod- 

_ernization, or has it become a drag 
on further development? All the 
_ books presently under review shed 
light upon one or more of these 
| crucial concerns. Each, in one 
| fashion or another, contributes 

something to our understanding 
| of the dynamics and dilemmas of 
| the Soviet model. 


. 
TIBOR SZAMUELY’s The Russian 
Tradition rejects the view that the 
1917 Bolshevik Revolution marked 
a radical break with the past. On 

| the contrary, it argues that Lenin- 

ism constituted a continuation and 


indeed led to an intensification, in 
a new guise, of traditional Russian 
authoritarianism. Endorsing the 
descriptions of critical foreign 
travelers to Russia over the cen- 
turies, Szamuely stresses “the 
astonishing durability of certain 
key social and political institu- 
tions, traditions, habits, and atti- 
tudes; their staying-power, their 
essential stability amidst the tur- 
bulent currents of violent change, 
chaotic upheaval, and sudden in- 
novation” (p. 6). 

This gloomy interpretation of 
Russian history is scarcely novel, 
but rarely has it been put forth 
with such sustained analytical 
prowess. Szamuely’s treatment of 
Russia’s historical development 
before 1917 is divided into two 
parts. The first, running up through 
the reign of Nicholas |, deals with 
the “Russian state tradition.” It 
examines the peculiar concatena- 
tion of geopolitical forces and cul- 
tural conditions that fostered the 
dominance of state over society in 
terms suggestive at times of the 
French Annales school and _ its 
crowning achievement to date, 
Braudel’s study of Mediterranean 
civilizations. The second part of 
the study, devoted to the 19th 
century and “the Russian revolu- 
tionary tradition,” includes a cut- 
ting discussion of the intelligentsia 
as “not so much a class as a state 
of mind.” Some students may feel 
that Szamuely has exaggerated the 
idealization of the state in Russian 
revolutionary thought, but few will 
quarrel with his account of the 
pervasiveness of intolerant fanati- 
cism and self-serving elitism with- 
in revolutionary ranks. Szamuely 
contends that on balance the Rus- 
sian revolutionary tradition not 
i eee ee 

2 Fernand Braudel, The Mediterranean 
and the Mediterranean World in the 


Age of Philip II, 2 vols., New York, 
Harper & Row, 1974. 
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only recast but also strengthened 
the Russian state tradition, and 
that it fell to Lenin to fuse the 
two into what might be desig- 
nated “revolutionary traditional- 
ism.” Precisely how this was ac- 
tually accomplished by Lenin and 
further developed by his succes- 
sors is left open. These themes 
would doubtless have been ex- 
plored in subsequent volumes, 
had not an early death cut short 
the career of a brilliant and con- 
troversial scholar who himself had 
abundant first-hand experience of 
many of the most oppressive reali- 
ties of the Russian tradition in 
Soviet life.’ 


STRIKING AN entirely different 
note, the editors of Soviet Politics 
and Society in the 1970's accen- 
tuate “the Soviet system's con- 
tinued capacity for evolutionary 
change.” A fine collective effort in 
honor of John N. Hazard by his 
former political science students 
at Columbia’s Russian Institute, 
this book presents diverse essays 
ranging from broadly focused 
analyses to a number of case 
studies of particular problems (in- 
cluding cotton growing in Soviet 
Central Asia, local government in 
the Georgian city of Kutaisi, the 
role of women in Soviet politics, 
housing, crime, and welfare). All 
of the studies can be read with 
profit, although the extent to which 
they add up to proof of the Soviet 
system’s “capacity for evolution- 


3 Born In Moscow in 1925, Szarnuely went 
to England as a young boy but returned 
to Russia with his family in the mid-1930's. 
His uncle, the well-known Hungarian 
Communist, Gyorgi Szamuely, disappeared 
in Stalin’s Great Purge. Tibor Szamuety 
served in the Soviet Army and attended 
Moscow University but was himself 
arrested in 1951 and spent time in a camp 
in the Vorkuta area. Szamuely moved to 
Budapest in 1958. While on @ lecture 
assignment in Ghana in the mid-1960's, he 
and his tamily decided to settie in England. 
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ary change” may well be queried. 
Much depends, of course, on one’s 
concept of change itself, some- 
thing that has generated no end 
of confusion, as William Taub- 
man’s delightfully irreverent sur- 
vey of major Western theories of 
Soviet change, appearing as the 
final chapter in the book, so well 
illustrates. Out of the conceptual 
wreckage he has wrought, Taub- 
man salvages the notion of “bu- 
reaucratic pluralism.” What he has 
in mind seems consonant with co- 
editor Rudolf Tdkés’ analysis of 
dissent as “the politics for change 
in the USSR,” which broaches the 
intriguing possibility of ‘‘a growing 
degree of interdependence be- 
tween the regime and its domes- 
tic, instrumental-pragmatic  crit- 
ics” (p. 40). 

As concerns the quintessential, 
as yet unreconstructed Soviet 
model, two other contributions to 
the volume edited by Morton and 
Tokés deserve special mention. 
One of these, David E. Albright’s 
systematic examination of the So- 
viet appeal to the Third World, 
convincingly demonstrates that 
Moscow’s set of methods for at- 
taining political power and_ its 
techniques of rapid modernization 
no longer exert anything like the 
influence they were once thought 
to have. Nonetheless, Albright 
sagely cautions that limitations on 
the viability of alternative devel- 
Opmental strategies may yet im- 
part renewed relevance to the So- 
viet model. In a rather different 
and somewhat discursive essay, 
Paul Shoup examines the similari- 
ties and differences between the 
Soviet Union and Eastern Europe. 
Despite their shared background 
of economic backwardness and a 
common Leninist road to modern- 
ization, Shoup finds that signifi- 
cant divergences persist and novel 
ones have emerged. 


THE MANY VARIED consequences 
of the imposition of the Soviet 
model serve as a unifying theme 
of the Politics of Modernization in 
Eastern Europe, which comprises 
all of the papers and many of the 
commentaries presented at a 1973 
Columbia University conference. 
In addition to the usual case 
studies, this volume also features 
much speculation on key analyti- 
cal issues, including the question 
of the precise meaning of con- 
cepts such as “modernization” 
and “political development” and 
their applicability to Eastern 
Europe. Through the welter of di- 
verse opinions on these and other 
matters, one’s attention is repeat- 
edly refocused on what Charles 
Gati rightly singles out as a funda- 
mental question: Was the Soviet 
model of modernization helpful or 
detrimental to the development of 
Eastern Europe? This particular 
issue receives highly sophisticated 
treatment at the hands of Vernon 
Aspaturian, who, together with sev- 
eral other contributors, also notes 
the changes to which the Soviet 
model has been subjected in dif- 
ferent Eastern European settings. 
In view of the breadth of coverage, 
it is somewhat surprising that the 
topic of Eastern Europe’s growing 
integration with the Soviet Union 
should have been overlooked en- 
tirely in the volume, while consid- 
eration of the area’s future pros- 
pects is both sparse and unin- 
Spired. 


FEW STUDENTS of Eastern Europe 
would deny that, human costs 
aside, Sovietization accomplished 
the rapid socioeconomic transfor- 
mation of traditional societies into 
modern structures. Yet, it is well 
to bear two facts in mind. First, 
pre-Communist Eastern Europe 
was not uniformly backward, and, 
secondly, modernization is not a 
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terminus ad quem but rather an 
ongoing process. With respect to 
both considerations, the experi- 
ence of East Germany, an ad- 
vanced industrial society before 
the Communist takeover, may be 
illustrative. Just how “modern” is 
the German Democratic Republic 
today? Granted, East Germany 
possesses all the basic features of 
the Soviet model, which it ac- 
quired in a relatively gradual fash- 
ion. The process dates back to the 
early fusion of the Soviet zone’s 
SPD (Social Democratic Party) 
and KPD (Communist Party), en- | 
gineered by the Soviet occupation 
authorities in a series of maneu- 
vers ably described by Henry 
Krisch’s monograph on German 
Politics Under Soviet Occupation. 
The subsequent consolidation of 
Communist political power went 
hand in hand with the enactment 
of socioeconomic measures that 
eradicated the last vestiges of the 
traditional German social struc- 
ture. In the view of Ralf Dahren- 
dorf, the distinguished West Ger- 
man sociologist who now heads 
the London School of Economics, 
the Communists produced their 
own solution to Germany’s re- 
tarded social development, and, 
as a result, East Germany must 
now be regarded as an authenti- 
cally modern society.* Why, then, 
do visitors so quickly discover— 
either to their delight or to their 
dismay—so many more manifes- 
tations of the “old Germany” in 
the eastern Democratic Republic 
than in the western Federal Re- 
public? Is this merely a case of 
culture-bound perception? Or 
could it possibly be that these 
remnants from the past have been 
sustained and even strengthened 


4 Ralf Dahrendorf, Society and Democracy 
in Germany, Garden City, New York, 
Anchor Books, 1969, passim, esp. Chap. 26. 


by the set of institutions, proc- 
ses, and sociopsychological atti- 
tudes that comprise the Soviet 
odel? And, if the latter is the 
icase, what does that portend for 
he future of the Soviet system it- 
elf? 
Had he been pressed for his an- 


The Historian and the Kremlin 


By Sidney |. Ploss 


NANCY W. HEER: Politics and 


| 


History in the Soviet Union. 
Cambridge, Mass., The MIT Press, 
1971. 


IN THIS WORK, Dr. Heer takes a 
step away from the traditional 
Western view that the writing of 
history in the USSR constitutes a 
mirror of political events. Skillfully 
employing a rich variety of source 
materials spanning the years 1956- 
_66, she disputes the notion that 
the Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union has been able to maintain 
rigid control over Soviet historians, 
and she demonstrates that a dia- 
logue between professional histor- 
ians and politicians has now 
emerged. 

As Ms. Heer shows, there is a 
general conservative-revisionist 
polarity among Soviet historians, 
though the precise spectrum of 
professional opinion varies with 
the particular historical issue. 
But, remarkably, a sense of pro- 
fessional group identity and pride 
has begun to infect even conserv- 
ative historians reared on the idea 


swer, Tibor Szamuely might well 


echoed by so many other Soviet. | 


have quoted the Marquis de Cus- | ologists, that “no human institu- 


tine. “Tyranny,” that French trav- | tions or order 


eler to Russia under Nicholas | 
wrote, “invents only the means of 
consolidating itself.’’* A biting re- 
mark but one that is surely no less 


apposite than E. H. Carr’s, now | 


that history is nothing more than 
current-day politics retroactively 
imposed upon the past. Some his- 
torians now demand that re- 
searchers using the party archives 
be accorded access to all unpub- 
lished documents; others call for 
an analysis of the mechanisms of 
power that allowed Josef Stalin to 
establish himself as the unchal- 
lengeable head of the party. It is 
quite likely that such heretical 
thinking helps to explain the bru- 
tal response of the Soviet leader- 
ship to the dismantling of the 
thought-control system in neigh- 
boring Czechoslovakia in 1968. 
Ms. Heer, to be sure, does not 
ignore the fact that historiography 
can also serve as a vehicle of high- 
level political debate and a weapon 
of factional infighting. Indeed, she 
offers invaluable advice in sug- 
gesting that the Western analyst 
of contemporary Soviet politics 
should read the official magazine 
of party history with the same care 
that he ordinarily devotes 
Pravda—especially in connection 
with behind-the-scenes diSCus- 
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of society ever 
Stands still.” * | 
| 
§ Journey for our Time, trans. and ed. 
by P. P. Kohler, London, Arthur Barker, 
Ltd., 1953, p. 229. 
* Carr, op. cit., p. 113. 


sions within ruling circles over the | 
methods of government associated 
with Stalin. In light of the in- 
creased secrecy surrounding po- 
litical processes in the USSR un- 
der Leonid Brezhnev, as compared 
with the situation under his less 
conservative predecessor, Nikita 
Khrushchev, sources of informa- 
tion about these processes are at 
a premium, and Ms. Heer performs 
no small service in illustrating the 
utility of historical writings in this 
regard. Nevertheless, her main 
contribution lies in the picture sne 
provides of the contemporary re- 
lationship between historians and 
politicians. 

This pathbreaking study, how- | 
ever, may tend to exaggerate re 
cent progress in the “de-ideologiz- 
ing” of historiography, 4 branch 
of scholarship which Stalin had 
brought under his personal control 
and gravely hobbied. For instance, | 
the portrayal of Leon Trotsky aS an | 
archvillain remains “one of the | 
few fixed points” in Soviet histori- 
ography, and there still cannot be 
objective scrutiny of a host of 
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topics ranging from the life and 
outlook of Vladimir Lenin to the 
origins of the cold war. Nor can 
anyone openly link such mile- 
stones as the fiasco of agricultural 
collectivization and the launching 
of the Great Purge in the 1930's. 

Ms. Heer’s coverage of the 
“new” approach to the role of the 
Bolsheviks in the overthrow of the 
Tsarist regime also obscures the 
treadmill nature of much of Soviet 
historical writing. She notes that 
orthodox historians who wish to 
demolish their reformist col- 
leagues’ evidence of spontaneous 
uprisings in March 1917 argue 
that street demonstrations, while 
not literally sparked by the Bol- 
sheviks, grew out of their prior 
work with the masses, and she 
holds that this version of events 
“moved the dialogue onto another 
and more sophisticated level.” 
But this argument is in reality a 
throwback to the make-believe that 
Trotsky set forth in his History of 
the Russian Revolution.’ 

Of perhaps greater importance, 
an unwary reader may gain a false 
imfiression about the relationship 


1F.W. Dupee, Ed., The Russian Revolution. 
The Overthrow of Tsarism and the 
Triumph of the Soviets (selections from 
Leon Trotsky’s The History of the Russian 
Revolution), Garden City, Doubleday 
and Co., Inc., 1959, pp. 147 and 161. 


between the top leader of the 
CPSU and Soviet historiography. 
Ms. Heer implies that the head of 
the party is the only one in the 
Kremlin who can employ historiog- 
raphy as a political tool. Yet V. M. 
Molotov’s article of April 1957 
praising Stalin’s “short course” 
history of the party and in effect 
apologizing for Stalin’s crimes 
clearly indicates that others can 
press historiography into factional 
service too.* By the same token, 
the refusal of Marshal R. Ya. Mali- 
novskiy, the Soviet Minister of De- 
fense, to sing the praises of 
Khrushchev on the occasion of the 
20th anniversary of the Battle of 
Stalingrad*® suggests that Khrush- 
chev never acquired Stalin’s status 
as the supreme arbiter of Soviet 
political history. 

The book suffers as well from 
some inaccuracies. For example, 
contrary to what Ms. Heer states, 
Molotov was praised in the 1959 
edition of the official textbook, The 
History of the CPSU, for his part 
in vanquishing the Trotskyites in 
1926-27.* Similarly, the introduc- 


2 Pravda (Moscow), April 22, 1957. 

3 /bid., Feb. 2, 1963. 

4 Istoriya Kommunisticheskoy Partii 
Sovetskogo Soyuza (The History of the 
Communist Party of the Soviet Union), 
Moscow, Gosudarstvennoye Izdatelstvo 
Politicheskoy Literatury, 1959, p. 384. 


tion of Stalin as a tragic historical 
figure came not in 1959 but in 
1956: Khrushchev’s secret speech 
at the 20th Party Congress in 
1956 lamented “the whole trag- 
edy” of Stalinist misrule.° 
Moreover, the analysis has to 
some extent been overtaken by 
events. For instance, it is no 
longer true that “the figure of 
Stalin has been eased offstage.” 
Since at least 1968, party histori- 
ans have cited his writings in a 
positive vein. To take but two other 
illustrations, current treatments of 
the anti-Stalin opposition forces 


of the 1920’s have revived old } 
the | 


charges of treason, and 
general penalties imposed upon 
Soviet historians accused of revi- 
sionism have increased from time 
to time. 

In spite of these imperfections, 
however, Ms. Heer’s work belongs 
on the reading list of every college 
student interested in Soviet stud- 
ies. It displays industrious and 
down-to-earth scholarship at a 
time when writing on the Soviet 
Union, especially in the United 
States, exhibits alarming symp- 
toms of tired blood and misplaced 
scientism. 


5 See Basil Dmytryshyn, USSR. A Concise 
History, New York, Charles Schribner’s Sons, 
1965, p. 442. 
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By Louis A. Barth 


REDERICK WAKEMAN, JR.: 
History and Will: Philosophical 
Perspectives of Mao Tse-tung’s 
Thought. Berkeley, University of 
California Press, 1973. 
CHALMERS JOHNSON, Ed.: 
Ideology and Politics in Contem- 
porary China. Seattle, University 
lof Washington Press, 1973. 


HE ONGOING scholarly discus- 
sion of ideology and its uses might 
strike many as ambiguous, inter- 
minable, and tiresome. Two recent 
events, however, remind us that, 
at least in the Communist world, 
ideology remains a persistent and 
preoccupying reality. In the USSR, 
we have witnessed a sharp public 
disagreement between two promi- 
nent dissidents, both Nobel Prize 
winners—the physicist Andrei D. 
Sakharov and the exiled author 
Aleksandr |. Solzhenitsyn—over 
the influence of official ideology in 
Soviet society, with Sakharov argu- 
ing that Solzhenitsyn had exagger- 
ated its role and that the Soviet 
Hregime makes pragmatic use of 
| ideology merely as a “convenient 
| facade.”? Meanwhile, in the Peo- 
: 2 eee 
1 Sakharov took issue with Solzhenitsyn's 
view of official ideology as a root cause of 
evil in Soviet society in an open letter 
. replying to Solzhenitsyn's “Letter to the 
Soviet Leaders” of September 5, 1973, which 
i was published abroad after the latter's 


expulsion from the USSR in February 1974. 
An English translation of Solzhenitsyn's 


e Maoist Ideology 
Roots and Political Impact 


ple’s Republic of China, the 1974 
ideological campaign of denuncia- 
tion against Lin Piao and Confu- 
cius and the still more recent re- 
newal of calls for unremitting 
anti-rightist struggle have testified 
once again to the undiminished 
importance of ideology in that 
Communist society. 

In view of these happenings and 
the fact that the role of ideology 
has been less explored in relation 
to the PRC than in relation to the 
USSR, the two books under review 
focusing on Maoist ideology and 
the 1966-69 Cultural Revolution 
are a welcome addition to the 
steadily growing body of literature 
on contemporary Chinese politics. 
Wakeman’s book and the volume 
edited by Chalmers Johnson di- 
verge quite sharply in their views 
of the relative importance of ideol- 
ogy vs. practice in the genetic and 
evolutionary stages of the Commu- 
nist revolution in China: Wakeman 
stresses the importance of the 
theoretical origins of Mao’s revo- 
lutionary program, while Johnson 
sees the essays in his volume as 
supporting the view of Michael 
ND 
letter was published by Harper & Row 
in 1974 under the title Letter to the 
Soviet Leaders. An English transiation of 
Sakharov’s reply appeared in The New York 
Review of Books, June 13, 1974, and 
is also included in Sakharov Speaks, 
edited by Harrison Salisbury and published 
by Knopf in 1974. 
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| theoretical assumptions 


Oakshott that political ideology | 
arises rather as “a meditation on ! 
a manner of politics” than as a | 
“‘ore-meditation in advance of po- | 
litical activity” (p. vi). Different as | 
they are, however, the two books 
do treat of common subjects and 
in some ways complement each 
other, making it profitable to dis- 
cuss them together. 


WAKEMAN’S BOOK is a compre- 
hensive study of the intellectual 
development and ultimate views of 
Mao Tse-tung in relation to the 
theory underlying the Cultural 
Revolution and represents an at- 
tempt by the author to present a 
historical explanation of that 
“paradoxical” episode. How could 
Mao, the dedicated Marxist revo- 
lutionary, contravene Marxist- 
Leninist orthodoxy by turning his 
back on the party and invoking 
assumption by the masses of the 
party’s leadership role? Dissatis- 
fied with the analyses of other 
scholars such as Stuart Schram, 
Maurice Meissner, Jerome Ch’en 
and Benjamin Schwartz, Wake- 
man felt he could not dismiss Mao 
as a mere pragmatist without 4 
theory to inform his revolutionary 
practice, and he therefore takes 
Mao “seriously” with respect to 
the Chinese leader's presumed 
Reason- 


ing that Mao's philosophical de- 
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velopment might supply the key 
to the “contradiction” of the Cul- 
tural Revolution, Wakeman delves 
into the theoretical influences 
which came to bear on Mao during 
his early life and student days and 
on into adulthood. This thorough 
search takes the reader through 
the history of Chinese philosophy 
from the classics to modern times, 
and it leads him through the 
thought of some of the modern 
European philosophers as well. 

The author broadly states in his 
introduction (p. xii) that he pro- 
poses “‘to present a logically co- 
herent exposition of the philo- 
sophical foundations of Sino- 
Western thought,” but he is selec- 
tive in his study of the various 
Chinese and European _philoso- 
phers, singling out only those 
philosophical ideas which in his 
Opinion are likely to have contrib- 
uted to the formation of Mao’s 
revolutionary theory. 

The meaning of the title of 
Wakeman’s book becomes clear 
when he describes the Cultural 
Revolution as that moment “when 
history (bureaucratic routiniza- 
tion) and will (Mao’s permanent 
revolution) conflicted dramatic- 
ally” (p. xiii). The author’s ultimate 
insight is that for Mao the two 
contradictories, will and history, 
are necessary for their mutual 
existence, and that their anti- 
thetical struggle is equally de- 
manded. “Without will there would 
be no history. And without history, 
no will at all,” he writes (p. 327). 
Thus, the book is essentially a 
study of the philosophical genesis 
and evolution of Mao’s theory of 
history and will. And it is here that 
he finds the answer to the “con- 
tradiction” of the Cultural Revolu- 
tion. 


Ideology and Politics in Con- 
temporary China is a collection of 


ten essays by well-known China 
specialists dealing with “the inter- 
action of ideology and politics” in 
recent Chinese history. The vol- 
ume resulted from the fifth con- 
ference sponsored by the Subcom- 
mittee on Chinese Government 
and Politics of the Joint Com- 
mittee on Contemporary China of 
the American Council of Learned 
Societies and the Social Science 
Research Council, which took 
place at Santa Fe, New Mexico, in 
August 1971.’ Of the ten essays, 
three or four deal more or less di- 
rectly with the development of 
Mao’s revolutionary theory and 
thus cover some of the same 
ground searched by Wakeman. 
However, they do so in a quite 
different manner, and none of 
them explores the influence of 
European philosophy on Maoist 
thought as Wakeman does. 

Of the essays relevant to Maoist 
revolutionary theory in the John- 
son volume, John Israel’s provides 
a perceptive discussion of the 
“Continuities and Discontinuities 
in the Ideology of the Great Prole- 
tarian Cultural Revolution.” While 
pointing to traditional Chinese 
ways of thought that perdure in 
Chinese Communist theory, Israel 
warns of the dangers inherent in 
the emphasis placed by Western 
scholars on the “discovery” of 
what, viewed from a Western per- 
spective, appear to be continuities 
in Chinese thought (a caution that 
might well have been heeded by 
Wakeman). “It may be more im- 
portant,”” he writes (p. 46), “to 
understand how the Chinese think 
they relate to their past than to 
speculate about how we think they 


2As noted in the introduction to the 
Johnson volume (p. vii), the participants in 
the conference ‘‘addressed themselves 
in general and in detail to the influence 
of the Chinese revolution on Chinese 
Communist ideology.” 
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relate to it’ (emphasis added) 
Lawrence Sullivan and Richard H 
Solomon provide a detailed con 
tent analysis of the journal Hsi 
Ch’ing-nien (New Youth) with 
view to tracing the influence of it 
intellectual themes on the thinkin 
of the young Mao and his con 
temporaries—a subject also dis 
cussed in one of Wakeman’s 
chapters, which presents comple- 
mentary yet contrasting insights. 
Jerome Ch’en addresses himself 
to the evolution of Mao’s thinking 
that resulted in the formulation of 
his “mass line.” Whereas Wake- 
man looks at this aspect of 
Maoism primarily from the stand- 
point of the philosophical influ- 
ences on Mao’s thought, Ch’en. 
sees the “mass line” as a prag- 
matic formula for solving China’s 
problems derived more from prac- 
tice than from theory. 

Other essays in the Johnson 
volume which touch in some way 
on subjects falling within the pur-_ 
view of Wakeman’s wide-ranging 
synthesis are Merle Goldman’s 
fascinating account of the ideolog- 
ical debates of 1962-64 between 
the intellectuals who wished to 
reestablish harmony in Chinese 
society and the orthodox Maoists 
who called for intensified struggle; 
Byung-Joon Ahn’s description of 
the academic debates of 1959-62 
relative to the Great Leap For- 
ward; and Benjamin |. Schwartz’s 
reflective discussion of Mao’s con- 
ception of science (a “Baconian- 
pragmatic view”) and his opposi- 
tion to bureaucratism, both of 
which Schwartz sees as a re- 
affirmation of the indispensability 
of the center (Mao). 

Ideology and Politics also in- 
cludes a number of articles on 
topics not discussed by Wakeman. 
Richard H. Solomon, borrowing 
psychoanalyst Erik H. Eriksen’s 
doubtfully appropriate concept of 


developing personality and 
combining it with Lucien Pye 
d Sidney Verba’s notion of 
ises of political development, at- 
smpts to describe the interaction 
of Maoist ideology with reality in 
e various stages of the Chinese 
Communist revolution. Suzanne 
Pepper provides a sympathetic 
study of the crise de conscience 
of China’s urban intellectuals as 
they gradually came to terms with 
he Communist program. Rens- 
selaer W. Lee Ill, in an essay on 
the interplay of “politics” and 
technology, concludes that Maoist 
policies relating to technology 
spring from a combination of 
Marxist ideology and Chinese 
nativism. Philip L. Bridgham in- 
terprets the abrupt shift to the 
right in domestic and foreign pol- 
icy following the leftist excesses 
and so-called “revolutionary di- 
plomacy” of the Cultural Revolu- 
tion as Maoist ideology’s response 
to the forces of political reality 
both in China and abroad. The 
overall picture of Chinese Com- 
munist ideology that emerges from 
most of the essays in /deo/ogy and 
Polititcs is one of ‘“‘a self-justifying 
dogma, a doctrine manipulated to 
fit practical needs,” as Bridgham 
puts it (p. 349). Perhaps Sakha- 
rov’s characterization of ideology 
in the USSR as “a convenient 
facade” would be just as apt in 
the case of China. 


THUS, BOTH History and Will and 
Ideology and Politics treat exten- 
sively of ideology and ideological 
influences. How, then, do the 
various authors conceive of ideol- 
ogy and _ ideological influences? 
And what can be said about the 
methodologies they have employed 
in their research? These ques- 
tions, to be sure, are more rele- 
vant to the Johnson volume than 
to Wakeman’s, but they may use- 


fully be applied to the latter as 
well. As noted earlier, /deology 
and Politics professes to deal with 
“the interaction of ideology and 
politics” in recent Chinese history. 
But if the meaning of ideology and 
the suitable methodology to in- 
vestigate it were intensively dis- 
cussed at the Santa Fe confer- 
ence, there is little evidence in 
the papers contained in the John- 
son volume of more than token 
consideration of these topics— 
this despite the explicit avowal of 
the editor that “we have to con- 
ceptualize ideology properly” (p. 
v). While one can sympathize with 
the contributors’ reluctance to be- 


come bogged down in attempts to 
arrive at an adequate philosophi- 
cal definition of ideology, one can 
surely be excused for being skep- 
tical about conclusions concern- 
ing the “interaction of ideology 
and politics” in the absence of 
sufficient evidence that both con- 
cepts have been adequately com- 
prehended. 

True, some of the essayists in 
Ideology and Politics do attempt 
brief definitions of ideology pre- 
liminary to developing their topics, 
but in most cases it is not clear 
that these definitions have any sig- 
nificant impact on what follows. 
Only in the case of the joint article 
by Sullivan and Solomon does the 
preliminary definition of ideology 
appear to exert a sustained influ- 
ence throughout, and Solomon's 
separate individual contribution 
on “The Evolving Functions of 
ie ee 

3 £.g., Hans Barth, Wahrheit und 
Ideologie (Truth and Ideology), Zurich, 
Manesseverlag, 1945; Carl August Emge, 
Das Wesen der Ideologie (The Essence of 
Ideology), Mainz, Verlag der Akademie 
Wissenschaften und der Literatur, 
Wiesbaden, 1961; Theodor J. Geiger, 
Ideologie und Wahrheit: eine Soziologische 
Kritik des Denkens (ideology and Truth: 

A Sociological Critique of Thought), Neuwied, 


Luchterhand, 1968. French scholars nave 
also written extensively on ideology as 
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Ideology in the Revolutionary 
Process” seems to presuppose a 
similar understanding of ideology. 
(It may be noted in passing that, 
in general, the contributors mani- 
fest slight acquaintance with the 
vast body of literature on ideology 
in European languages.") 

One might profitably compare 
Ideology and Politics with David 
Joravsky’s very different treatment 
of what he aptly terms “the in- 
tractable problem of ideology.” In 
The Lysenko Affair, Joravsky at 
the outset poses two questions 
about ideology: How can ideology 
be distinguished from other types 
of thought? And how can one be 
precise and factual in analyzing 
ideological influences in Soviet 
history? * First, he carefully ana- 
lyzes the general concept of ideo- 
logical beliefs and arrives at a 
useful distinction between “grand 
ideology” and “petty ideology.” 
Then he looks specifically at Soviet 
ideological beliefs and explains 
what methodology he considers 
most appropriate to the assess- 
ment of the influence of these be- 
liefs on the course of Soviet his- 
tory. While the present reviewer 
prefers the analysis of ideology 
that will be outlined later, Jorav- 
sky’s general approach to the 
problem seems clearly preferable 
to that found in /deology and 
Politics. 

Wakeman’s History and Will 
does posit a certain basic mean- 
ing for “ideology” and “ideological 
influences.” Essentially, he seems 
———————— 
well, among them Louls Althusser, whose 
theory of ideology was discussed by 
Maurice Cranston in Problems of 
Communism, March 1973, pe. 53-60. 

The journal Studies in Soviet Thought 
(Dordrecht, The Netherlands; Boston) 
keeps the Western world abreast of the 
prolific writings of both Soviet and 

East European scholars on tne subject 

of ideology. 

4 Cambridge, Mass., Harvard University 
Press, 1970, pp. 1-17. 
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to understand ideology as “that 
theory which informs conscious 
revolutionary activity” (pp. x-xi). 
However, he often uses the term 
“ideology” in a rather vague and 
ambiguous way, and in general his 
terminology is somewhat less than 
precise, occasionally verging on 
the rhetorical. In Wakeman’s view, 
ideology derives from a whole 
structure of assumptions, mainly 
philosophical. (In the case of 
Mao’s theory of revolution, he sees 
these philosophical assumptions 
as drawn from both Chinese and 
Western thought.) Thus, he im- 
plies that ideology springs from 
philosophy, yet he seems to see it 
as something distinct from the 
philosophy from which it is de- 
rived. In one place, he comes close 
to intimating that it is “political 
philosophy” (p. 64); in another, 
he comments that one wing of 
Neo-Kantianism inclined toward 
the pluralism of Weberian sociol- 
ogy, “replacing ideology with the 
ideal type” (p. 194). One could 
cite other passages that convey 
equally vague impressions of how 
Wakeman understands “ideology.” 
Nevertheless, unlike the authors 
of /deology and Politics, he does 
seem to have some familiarity with 
the literature on the concept of 
ideology. One only wishes that he 
had put his erudition to more ef- 
fective use in the interests of 
Clarity. 
Paina alias acl a ea abel Sa 

5 “Toward a Systematic Logic of 
Communist Ideology,” Studies in Soviet 
Thought, September 1964, pp. 185-205. 
The substance of this presentation is drawn 
from this article. 

® See, for example, Jakob Barion, 
Ideologie, Wissenschaft, Philosophie 
(Ideology, Science, Philosophy), Bonn, 
Bouvier, 1966. The differences in meaning 
between these various terms have been 
discussed on a more popular level in 
some of Maurice Cranston’s writings, 
especially in “Ideologies, Past and Present,” 
Survey, (London) No. 70/71, Winter/Spring 


1969, pp. 10-11. Many other authors, 
including Franz Schurmann in his Ideology 


PERHAPS ONE WAY to introduce 
greater clarity and precision into 
discussions of ideology lies in the 
application of modern logic. One 
significant attempt to do this has 
been made by Joseph Bochenski, 
who has proposed a systematic 
logic of Communist ideology.* For 
all but those trained in logic, 
Bochenski’s work is somewhat 
overly technical, but his analysis 
of the various components of 
ideological discourse offers some 
precise and practical definitions 
of terms that are commonly but 
confusedly employed in connec- 
tion with ideology. 

To be sure, not all scholars will 
agree with the meanings he gives 
to “ideology,” “We/tanschauung,” 
and “philosophy.” * Though they 
sometimes are used interchange- 
ably, the history of these terms 
alone attests that they are not 
synonymous.’ Even more than the 
historical approach, however, 
logical analysis seems to offer the 
best means of achieving greater 
precision in defining ideology and 
of finding answers to relevant 
questions that arise in reference 
to it, such as: What are ideologi- 
cal, philosophical, and scientific 
sentences? How are these sen- 
tences logically connected with 
one another? And, in respect to 
politics, are practical political de- 
cisions logically derivable from 
these sentences? 


and Organization in Communist China, 
Berkeley, University of California Press, 
1966, distinguish between We/tanschauung 
and ideology. Schurmann applies his 
distinctions to the Chinese scene in his first 
chapter, pp. 16-104. 

7 Literature on the history of the concept 
of ideology is voluminous. Two easily 
accessible and readable short accounts are 
Joseph S. Roucek, “A History of the 
Concept of Ideology,’’ Journal of the 
History of Ideas (Ephrata and Philadelphia, 
Pa.; New York), Vol. 5, No. 4, pp. 479-88, 
and Keith Bruce Miller, /deology and Moral 
Philosophy, New York, Humanities Press, 
1971, pp. 21-36. 
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Basic to this logical approach 
is the presupposition that there is 
a distinctive language or discourse 
which characterizes social groups 
such as Communist societies—a 
presupposition which seems to be 
justified by experience. This dis- 
tinctive language or discourse is 
not concerned just with ideas or 
concepts but also refers to objec- 
tive structures, and it is held to 
comprise a complex class of sen- 
tences which are accepted as true 
by the group as a whole. The all- 
inclusive class is divided into four 
subclasses, each subclass differ- 
entiated from the others according 
to the reason for which its sen- 
tences are accepted as true. 

The whole discourse is termed 
Communist Total Discourse or 
CTD, and the subclasses are 
Weltanschauung (WE), political 
ideology (PO), philosophy (PH), 
and science (SC). A_ particular 
CTD sentence falls in the WE cate- 
gory when it pertains to one’s — 
world-view, in PO only when it ex- 
presses something enjoined by the 
party, in PH when it derives from 
philosophical insight, and in SC 
when it is substantiated by scien- 
tific evidence. (The process of dis- 
Criminating among the various 
subclasses, it should be noted, is 
by no means automatic, and it is 
occasionally quite difficult to de- 
termine to which subclass a given 
sentence belongs.) Subclasses WE 
and PO are deemed ideological, 
whereas subclasses PH and SC 
are not. It is important to observe 
that those deemed ideological 
comprise statements that are ac- 
cepted uncritically, without assent 
based on rational insight or veri- 
fiable evidence, the reasons for 
assent in these cases being re- 
ducible to reasons of authority. 

It is probably obvious to the 
reader that the foregoing analysis 
would hold true mutatis mutandis 


for any total ideological discourse 
of comparable development.’ 
While it was primarily designed 
for application to Soviet Com- 
munist Total Discourse, the analy- 
sis would seem to be adaptable to 
the Chinese Communist one as 
well. At the very least, such an 
analysis would enable one to make 
useful distinctions and to use 
terms in clear and consistent 
fashion. The logical relationships 
among the various types of sen- 
tences within CTD merit more de- 
tailed treatment than is possible 
here, but perhaps, a brief explana- 
tion of one of the more obvious 
logical relationships—/.e. that of 
consistency—may be helpful. 

As a viable language system 
comprising four subclasses of sen- 
tences, CTD must be internally 
consistent or noncontradictory. 
That is to say, one of the logical 
relationchics that must exist 
among the many sentences is 
mutual consistency. One sentence 
cannot contradict the others, and 
when an apparent contradiction 
arises, its source must be discov- 
ered and analyzed. The most 
common way to overcome such 
contradictions is to redefine or re- 
formulate an offending sentence 
so that its meaning becomes com- 
patible with the others. Both of 
the volumes under review include 
accounts of discussions leading to 
reformulations or redefinitions in- 
tended to reestablish internal 
ideological consistency. 

What is the influence of ideol- 
ogy on oractical political de- 
cisions? It has been suggested 
AE———E—————E—E— 


8 An interesting example of the application 
of Bochensk!’s logic to another discourse— 
namely, that of religion—is found in his 
The Logic of Religion, New York, New York 
University Press, 1965. In this work, 
the ramifications of the basic ideas presented 
here are explicated. Anyone wishing 
further information should consult this book 
and Bochenski's article cited above. 


above that the application of mod- 
ern logic to ideology can facilitate 
the formulation of an answer to 
this question, and perhaps some 
general observations may be of- 
fered to indicate possible lines of 
inquiry. To begin with, it must be 
noted that what is required here 
is strict logical derivability and 
not some vague, tenuous se- 
quence. The question may be 
restated thus: Can sentences ex- 
pressing practical political de- 
cisions be derived from CTD in a 
Strict logical way? The answer 
must take into account the enor- 
mously complicated logic of the 
process of decision-making, which, 
in the final analysis, terminates in 
an exercise of informed free 
choice. Political decisions are con- 
cerned with the selection of these 
means to attain this political end; 
that is to say, they are about spe- 
cific courses of action. The most 
likely sentences from which spe- 
cific policy decisions might be de- 
rived are sentences falling in the 
PO subclass—i.e. those accepted 
solely because the party enjoins 
them. In reality, however, political 
decisions, like ethical decisions, 
involve many circumstances and 
considerations of a factual nature 
that are expressed in sentences 
not belonging to CTD. They are 
outside the discourse, yet are 
necessary elements in the process 
of arriving at a policy decision. 

It would seem, then, that prac- 
tical policy decisions are not logi- 
cally derivable wholly within the 
system of CTD. Nevertheless, this 
observation itself may be of some 
value when the interaction be- 
tween ideology and politics is 
under discussion. If nothing else, 
it may encourage students to be 
more hesitant in affirming that 
ideology alone determined a par- 
ticular course of political action, 
and to look for other factors that 
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may have influenced the decision 
in question.’* 

The foregoing are some brief 
and inadequate indications of how 
modern logic might profitably be 
applied to problems involving the 
nature and influence of ideology. 
Such a project, indeed, demands 
the specialized knowledge of com- 
petent logicians and philosophers; 
however, in view of the proven 
efficacy of applied logic in the 
fields of the natural sciences, 
there is no reason to believe that 
it cannot also be useful in the 
realms of the social sciences and 
humanities which deal with the 
“intractable problem of ideology.” 


TO RETURN MORE directly to the 
books under review, there is one 
further topic that merits some ob- 
servations, and that is the matter 
of the impact of Western ideas on 
Chinese modes of thinking. While 
this subject is touched upon by 
some of the contributors to 
Ideology and Politics, it is only 
Wakeman who attempts an in- 
depth comparison of Chinese and 
Western philosophical thought, 
and the following comments relate 
specifically to his analysis. 
Setting himself the task of 
demonstrating how Western ideas 
became Sinicized, Wakeman re- 
jects as “fatuous” simple contrasts 
between Eastern and Western 
thought, and he considers sweep- 
ing generalizations attributing 


——— ee 


* Chalmers Johnson himself, in nis 
introduction to /deology and Politics 
(p. v), observes that scholars nave 
sometimes given simplistic treatment to the 
influence of ideology on Communist 
societies. In particular, too littie 
consideration has been given to the validity 
of the assumptions underlying analyses 
of the “interplay” of ideology and politics 
One of the inherent difficulties in defining 
the influence of ideology resides in the 
indeterminateness of ideological statements 
tnemselves—<a2 characteristic which nas teen 
described as “systematic ambiguity.” 
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“timeless and historically mean- 


ingless characteristics to partic- 


ular cultures” equally useless. His 
concept of comparative philosophy 
thus seems to be somewhat more 
exclusive than that of the late 
Charles A. Moore, who edited the 
well-known study, The Chinese 
Mind.” Moore and others engaged 
in the study of comparative phi- 
losophy hold that the identifica- 
tion of general characteristics of 
the thought of a given culture, 
while perhaps risky and requiring 
qualification, does have some 
merit. Commonly enough, scholars 
have compared philosophers of 
different cultures and different 
times who appear to have some 
ideas in common—for example, 
the Indian dialectician, Nagarjuna, 
and Hegel—and these compari- 
sons have not been fatuous.” 

Wakeman himself does this 
sort of thing, as for example when 
he reflects on the affinities be- 
tween the 16th-century Chinese 
thinker Wang Chi and the Euro- 
pean existentialists. For the most 
part, however, he attempts to 
describe how Western concepts 
changed as they were adopted by 
Chinese thinkers like Mao. For in- 
Stance, his lengthy exposition of 
Kant’s thought is designed to show 
“just how adamantine are the 
Categories behind Western Marx- 
ism, whereas Maoism employs the 
identical integers with more re- 
silience and flexibility because of 
a different intellectual context” 
(p. xii). In view of this contrast, 
Wakeman maintains that Mao’s 
dialectic is “not truly Marxian” 
(pp. xii; 236-37). 


a 


10 Honolulu, East-West Center Press, 1967. 

11 £.g., P. T. Raju, in his Introduction to 
Comparative Philosophy, Carbondale, IIl., 
Southern Illinois University Press, 1962, 
makes some worthwhile comparisons of 
Western, Indian, and Chinese philosophical 
traditions. 


However, the path of the com- 
parative philosopher holds many 
pitfalls, and Wakeman himself has 
not eluded all of them.” Despite 
his avowed aversion for generaliza- 
tions, the volume is replete with 
them. 

Moreover, the critical reader 
would be much more receptive to 
these flowing universalizations if 
he were convinced that Wakeman 
had the relevant literature in com- 
plete control. But there are indi- 
cations that Wakeman, in spite of 
his ambition to “present a logically 
coherent exposition of the philo- 
sophical foundations of Sino- 
Western thought” (p. xii), has not 
achieved thorough mastery of 
Chinese and Western philosophy. 
For one thing, the indicated 
sources for his treatment of the 
European philosophers are not the 
most authoritative ones. For 
another, he does not seem to have 
been selective enough in synthe- 
sizing the vast amount of research 
materials gathered. While his 
principle of selection is clear 
enough, he does not seem to have 
followed it consistently in deter- 
mining the relevance of various 
inclusions. There is an unneces- 
Sary proliferation of names and a 
dubious introduction of tangential 
issues, both of which mar an 
otherwise creditable work. 

Finally, Wakeman deals rather 
inconclusively with the important 
question of whether Mao’s theory 
of the Cultural Revolution was 
drawn from Chinese and Western 
non-Marxist sources (as well as 
Marxist sources) or from Marxist 
influences alone. While he clearly 


12 For example, in a footnote on page 268, 
referring to the controversy among the 
Thomists, Scotists, and Suarezians on the 
nature of the distinction between esse 
(existence) and essentia (essence), Wakeman 
totally misconstrues the meaning of these 
terms in scholasticism. 
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tends toward the former view, he 
hedges his conclusions with mild 
reservations and admits that 
others might conclude differently. 
Thus, after a lengthy exposition of 
the thought of T. H. Green, he 
says: “However similar this is to 
Maoism, | cannot with certainty 
Say just how much of Green’s 
philosophy was absorbed by Mao 
during his student days in Ch’ang- 
sha” (p. 293). He typically ends 
his treatment of Kant and Wang 
Yang-ming in a similar vein. His 
inconclusive attitude is summed 
up in the following: 


To be sure, those who regard 
Marxism-Leninism as an imported 
revelation in its own right would 
dismiss these other factors and 
probably declare the elements in 
Maoism which reflected Green or | 
Wang Fu-chi’s influence to have 
existed in Marx to begin with. Are 
we overexplicating, overstraining 
those hazy early influences for 
ideas which Mao Tse-tung could 
just as well have gotten from, Say, 
Engels? Was Green’s notion of the 
will so unique? (p. 293) 


Has Wakeman, then, succeeded 
in transcending the analyses of 
Schram, Ch’en, Meissner, and 
Schwartz, whose research and 
thought left him dissatisfied? To 
borrow the language of methodol- 
ogy, what Wakeman presents us 
with is a historical study whose 
explanandum is Mao's theory of 
revolution and whose explanans is 
an account of Mao’s philosophical 
development. In characterizing the 
various chapters of his book, the 
author employs such metaphors 
as “montage,” “image,” and “re- 
flections as in a hall of mirrors.” 
The individual chapters, or essays, 
instead of being written to follow 
from one another in logical se- 
quence, are intended only to pre- 


sent arguments (“images,” “re- 
flections”) on the same theme. 
Wakeman is confident, however, 
that the reader himself will bring 
these arguments together in a 
final act of synthesis, which pre- 
sumably would provide the com- 
plete historical explanation. But 
does it really? The arguments 
offered in many of Wakeman’s in- 
dividual essays do not go beyond 
mere plausibility—at best, they 
offer what Plato called “likely rea- 
sons.” 

In sum, if Wakeman found the 
analyses of other scholars lacking 
in terms of a definitive explana- 


tion, his own work remains open 
to a similar judgment. Neverthe- 
less, he has made a permanent 
and valuable contribution to our 
understanding of Mao’s intellec- 
tual development through exten- 
sive research 
thoroughly worked. He has pointed 
the way for fruitful studies by 
others through his brilliant and 
courageous attempt to explain the 
perhaps unexplainable. Even one 
who is skeptical about his pre- 
suppositions and objects to his 
methodology can profit consider- 
ably from his book. 

As for /deology and Politics, 


in areas not so | 


| despite the fact that it is the work 
of many hands, it achieves a cer 
tain coherence-amid-variety on a 
rather high level. In the opinion of 
| this reviewer, the essays of 
and Schwartz 
fying, though he has learned much 
| from the other contributors as 
well. Perhaps the source materials 
could have been expanded to in 
clude more publications of Jap 
anese and European scholars. The 
ambitions of this volume are con 
siderably more circumscribed 
than those of Wakeman’s study 
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are the most sat 


and have probably been more fully | 


realized. 


Indonesia’s ’’Gestapu Affair’’ 


By Guy J. Pauker 


REX MORTIMER: /ndonesian 
Communism Under Sukarno— 
Ideology and Politics, 1959-1965. 
Ithaca, N.Y., Cornell University 
Press, 1974. 

FRANCO'!SE CAYRAC- 
BLANCHARD: Le Parti 
Communiste Indonésien. Paris, 
Armand Colin, 1973. 

RAHADI S. KARNI, Ed.: The 
Devious Dalang, Sukarno and the 
So-called Untung-putsch—Eye- 
witness Report by Bambang S. 
Widjanarko. The Hague, Interdoc 
Publishing House, 1974. 

LE ————— 
ABOUT TEN YEARS have passed 
since the gruesome sequence of 
events which started with the kid- 
naping and assassination of six 
prominent Indonesian Army gen- 


erals on the night of September 
30/ October 1, 1965. In direct and 
immediate reaction to those Kill- 
ings, the Indonesian Army cap- 
tured and executed the top hier- 
archy and senior cadres of the 
Communist Party of Indonesia 
(PKI), at that time one of the most 
powerful Communist parties out- 
side the Communist orbit. Then, 
taking advantage of this break- 
down of legal process, civilian 
anti-Communist groups proceeded 
to kill large numbers of people, 
especially in the countryside, who 
were believed to be associated in 
some fashion with the PKI or its 
mass organizations. According to 
conservative estimates, not less 
than 150,000 persons, including 
whole families in some instances, 
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lost their lives in the course of 


| these acts of violence, which con 
| tinued into the late spring <¢ 
1966. Tens of thousands of Cor 
munists were detained without 
trial for various lengths of time, 
and several thousand still remain 
under arrest, without hope of 
either early trial or release 

In the aftermath of 
events, Sukarno, who had domi- 
nated the Indonesian nationalist 
movement for almost four decades 
and had been proclaimed presi 
dent for life, lost effective power 
in 1966 and was formally deposed 
in March 1968. He died in dis- 
grace in June 1970 without any 
public disclosure Dy the Indo- 
nesian authorities of the role 
had played in what is still referred 


’ 


these 


he 
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to in Indonesia as the ‘“Gestapu 
Affair” (from the acronym for 
“September 30 Movement” in 
Indonesian). Meanwhile, General 
Suharto, whose decisive action on 
October 1, 1965, had foiled the 
intricate political plot of which the 
assassination of the six generals 
was to be the first step, had be- 
come Indonesia’s second presi- 
dent and had radically changed 
both the country’s domestic poli- 
cies and its foreign orientation. 
Internally, the PKI was outlawed, 
and “Indonesian socialism” was 
abandoned in favor of an economic 
policy relying on free market 
forces. Externally, the ‘“Jakarta- 
Peking Axis,” proclaimed by 
Sukarno in August 1965, was 
scrapped, and diplomatic relations 
with the People’s Republic of 
China were suspended. 

Events of such major historical 
impact and fraught with so much 
human tragedy were bound to 
generate intense emotions and 
produce sharply divergent inter- 
pretations among specialists on 
Indonesia. Earlier generations of 
scholars, who shared the opti- 
mistic beliefs of the age of reason, 
could expect historical and politi- 
cal analysis to be objective and 
value-free. Nowadays such views 
are dismissed as naive, and it is 
taken for granted that everybody 
has biases when dealing with 
human affairs. Nevertheless, one 
still judges the intellectual caliber 
and even the moral probity of a 
scholar by the efforts he makes to 
build a compelling case for his 
point of view and by the respect 
he shows for the alternative ex- 
planations that he seeks to invali- 
date. In the case of the Gestapu 
Affair, there are many reasons for 
approaching the evidence offered 
by all parties with considerable 
skepticism. Some of the military 
and PKI figures involved in those 


events disappeared without any 
official explanations for their dis- 
appearance; others were tried in 
open court by Special Military 
Tribunals. Transcripts of some 
of the investigation and trial pro- 
ceedings have either been pub- 
lished or circulated in typescript, 
while others have never been re- 
leased. Some of those convicted 
and sentenced to death have been 
executed; others are still alive. 

In these circumstances, any 
serious student of the Gestapu 
Affair would necessarily have to 
devote considerable time and ef- 
fort to determining how valid the 
available documentation is. There 
is obviously a wide gap between, 
say, the scrupulously fair pro- 
ceedings conducted by US Dis- 
trict Judge John J. Sirica in the 
recent. Watergate Affair and the 
action of the Military Collegium 
of the USSR Supreme Court in 
accepting the patently fake evi- 
dence presented by the notorious 
prosecutor A. Y. Vyshinsky in the 
1930’s purge trials of the Old 
Bolsheviks. How close to either 
end of this continuum the Indo- 
nesian investigators and judges 
came in their proceedings to es- 
tablish the truth in the Gestapu 
Affair is not a question which can 
be answered lightly on the basis 
of the evidence that has so far 
become available. 


THIS MAKES IT all the more dis- 
tressing that a book like Rex 
Mortimer’s /ndonesian Commu- 
nism Under Sukarno shows so 
little concern for accepted stand- 
ards of scholarship. Apparently 
written originally as a dissertation 
for a Ph.D. degree in Political Sci- 
ence from Monash University in 
Melbourne, Australia, the book 
was published last year by Cornell 
University Press. The dust jacket 
informs us that the author, now 
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Professor of Political Science at 
the University of Papua and New 
Guinea, had previously been a 
practicing lawyer for 17 years. 
These are clearly impressive cre- 
dentials for a student of Indo- 
nesian affairs undertaking, eight 
years after the event, to cast some 
additional light on the Gestapu 
Affair. 

Unfortunately, this is not what 
Mortimer has done. At the end of 
a lengthy discussion of the rela- 
tionship between the overt ideol- 
ogy of the PKI and its political 
activities in the years between the 
abolition of parliamentary democ- 
racy by Sukarno in 1959 and the 
fateful events of 1965, the author 
devotes a few pages of his main 
study and two relatively short 
appendices to the Gestapu Affair 
—not to set forth new perspec- 
tives or interpretations but to rein- 
force a bizarre thesis propounded 
as early as January 1966 by a 
group of Indonesia _ specialists 
associated with the Modern Indo- 
nesia Project at Cornell Univer- 
sity. At Monash University, Rex 


Mortimer was a student of Herbert | 


Feith, who in turn had been a stu- 


dent of George McT. Kahin at 
Cornell University. In his Preface, 
Mortimer expresses his gratitude 
to these two well-known specialists 
on Indonesia, as well as to two 
other members of the Cornell 
group, Benedict R. O’G. Anderson 
and Ruth T. McVey, whose inter- 
pretation of the Gestapu Affair 
advanced in 1966 created a sensa- 
tion in American academic circles 
and a furor in Jakarta. 

The original paper by Anderson 
and McVey, dated January 10, 
1966, and entitled “A Preliminary 
Analysis of the October 1, 1965, 
Coup in Indonesia,” was marked 
Strictly Confidential and circu- 
lated privately to a small number 
of academics and journalists in 


ts 


various parts of the world. A 
prefatory note to the 162 pages of 
xt read: 


This copy is . . . for your eyes 

only. The material in it is common 

property, feel free to use it as you 
ish in publication, but please do 
ot refer in any way to this docu- 
ent. 


his invitation resulted in the pub- 
lication of a number of articles in 
he United States, Great Britain, 
Australia, France, and the Nether- 
lands—all of them seeming to 
arrive independently at the same 
‘conclusion — namely, that the 
estapu Affair had had its genesis 
ithin the Indonesian Army and 
not, as the Suharto regime 
laimed, in a plot masterminded 
and directed by the PKI. Only after 
e Anderson-McVey paper be- 
ame known outside the small 
circle to which it had been ini- 
ially distributed did it become 
evident that the other articles, all 
written by persons with close ties 
‘to the Cornell group, were deriva- 
tive, though without attribution. 
What made the thesis of the 
Anderson-McVey paper suspect 
‘was not only its bizarre logic but 
also the fact that the paper had 
‘been written before any results of 
the investigations conducted by 
the Indonesian authorities became 
available for critical scrutiny. Even 
more intriguing was the fact that 
the conclusions set forth in the 
“Cornell Paper,” as it became 
‘known in Indonesia, fully sup- 
‘ported the statement issued by 
the Political Bureau of the PKI 
Central Committee on October 5, 
1965, when it was clear that the 
coup had failed. This statement 
claimed that the killing of the gen- 
erals had been “an internal prob- 
lem of the Army.” 
Since January 1966, the PKI 


underground itself, in statements 
released not only in Indonesia, 
where the possibility of fabrication 
could not be excluded, but also in 
the People’s Republic of China 
and in Albania, has admitted that 
the 
D.N. Aidit, was responsible for the 
events which led to the destruc- 
tion of the party. Aidit’s policies 
were also criticized in open court 


late Chairman of the PKI, 


by Sudisman, an important mem- 
ber of the PKI Politburo, whose 
dignified and courageous conduct 
before the military judges at his 
trial in 1967 impressed all ob- 
servers. His admissions of PKI 
mistakes were consistent with his 
statements from the underground 
before capture and did not sound 
like a forced confession. Yet this 
evidence is glossed over by Morti- 
mer. In the three pages of his 
main text devoted to the Gestapu 
Affair, he writes: 


The conclusion arrived at, on the 
basis of the available facts, is that 
the official Indonesian case is 
suspect and that the genesis of 
the September 30 Movement is to 
be sought in the activities of a 
group of dissident officers of the 
Diponegoro Division from Central 
Java. If there was any degree of 
PKI involvement, a matter about 
which there is suggestive but far 
from conclusive evidence, then it 
was very limited and probably 
peripheral to the main conspiracy. 
This view of the event, based on 
an analysis of the trial materials 
that have been released by the 
Indonesian government and other 
facts brought to light by inde- 
pendent researchers, is admitted- 
ly tentative and does not explain 
all aspects of the affair. It accords 
best, however, with the implica- 
tions to be derived from the ideol- 
ogy and strategy of the PK/ as de- 
lineated in this study. (p. 392) 
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Mortimer’s interpretation of the 
PKI’s ideology and strategy flatly 
maintains that the party, under 
Aidit, relied exclusively and with- 
out reservation on the pursuit of 
power by peaceful means. He does 
not even consider the possibility 
that the PKI leaders, for strong 
tactical reasons, may have con- 
sciously refrained from admitting 
publicly that under certain circum- 
stances the party might resort to 
force. Indeed, his interpretation is 
hardly flattering to a group of 
dedicated Marxist-Leninist leaders 
who had the ability to transform 
the PKI from a small, despised 
political group with less than 
8,000 members in 1951 into the 
largest Communist party outside 
the Communist orbit 15 years 
later. No professional Marxist 
revolutionary could conceivably be 
wedded irrevocably to the concept 
that force—long regarded by 
orthodox Marxists as “the midwife 
of any old society pregnant with 
a new one”—should not be used 
under any circumstances. If Aidit 
pursued the peaceful road, could 
he not have done so for tactical 
reasons? If he had secret plans for 
the use of force under appropriate 
“objective conditions,” would this 
not have confirmed his standing 
as a true Marxist revolutionary? 
And if his plans failed, might not 
the failure have been due to errors 
of judgment, either in appraising 
the objective situation or in the 
preparations for a coup? None of 
these possibilities is even dis- 
cussed by Mortimer. In fact, he ex- 
plicitly states that the “constant 
theme” of his book is “that the 
PKI sought a peaceful road to 
power in Indonesia and that this 
was an aim from which the Aidit 
leadership never deviated” (p 
393). Despite 17 years of legal 
practice, he makes no effort to 
marsha! evidence from the trials 
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in support of his thesis, or alterna- 
tively to present a convincing case 
that the evidence of PKI involve- 
ment in the Gestapu Affair was 
trumped up. Instead, he excuses 
his failure to do so with the fol- 
lowing statement: 


The trials have not been subjected 
to systematic analysis, in part be- 
cause of the amount of evidence 
involved, the time spread over 
which the trials have been held, 
and the difficulty of obtaining 
access to all trial records. (Some 
of the evidence has been taken in 
secret, and other trial testimony 
had not been released as of 1973.) 
(p. 421) 


However, even after admitting 
that he did not study the trial rec- 
ords, Mortimer goes on to cast 
doubt on the testimony of one of 
the key defendants in the Gestapu 
Affair trials. The Indonesian gov- 
ernment claimed that this de- 
fendant, Sjam, was the head of 
a secret Special Bureau of the PKI 
through which Aidit maintained 
liaison with covert Communist sup- 
porters in the Indonesian Armed 
Forces, and that the assassination 
of the generals was carried out by 
military personnel under instruc- 
tions received through the Special 
Bureau, as part of a broader plot 
aimed at paving the way for the 
PKI’s accession to power in the 
event of Sukarno’s death. Morti- 
mer, however, without offering any 
evidence whatsoever in corrobora- 
tion, makes the extraordinary 
Statement that “the possibility 
that Sjam was acting as a pro- 
vocateur cannot be discounted” 
(p. 439). This reviewer personally 
attended Sjam’s trial in Bandung 
in February 1968, and although 
not entirely convinced that the 
trial was not stage-managed, he 
felt that Sjam conveyed an impres- 


sion of sincerity and that his ad- 
missions concerning his role as 
head of the Special Bureau were 
not such as to strain the credulity 
of a critical observer. While this 
may not be sufficient reason to 
accept Sjam’s testimony as a his- 
torical fact, a trained lawyer and 
political scientist is hardly justi- 
fied in casually suggesting that 
Sjam may have been a govern- 
ment agent provocateur, without 
making the slightest effort to con- 
struct a case in support of that 
hypothesis. 

Equally unjustifiable, in the re- 
viewer’s opinion, is Mortimer’s 
final remark (p. 441) that General 
Suharto ‘may have played a more 
devious part in the affair than has 
been generally recognized.” Here 
again, he offers no supporting 
evidence other than a reference 
to the views of a Dutch professor, 
W. F. Wertheim, an ardent and 
vocal political enemy of the Su- 
harto regime, who—in Mortimer’s 
words—‘“‘strongly suggests that 
the coup episode was a provoca- 
tion involving Suharto [and] aimed 
at liquidating both the army com- 
mand and the PKI.” It is regret- 
table that such unscholarly politi- 
cal pamphleteering should find its 
way between hard covers bearing 
the name of a well-known univer- 
sity press. 


IN HER 1973 study, Le Parti Com- 
muniste Indonésien, written under 
the auspices of the Fondation 
Nationale des Sciences Politiques 
in Paris, Francoise Cayrac-Blanch- 
ard treats the Gestapu Affair much 
more cautiously and with greater 
regard for the available evidence. 
Although she accepts in part the 
pro-PKI interpretation of those 
events, she tries to maintain a bal- 
anced point of view and to treat 
the evidence critically. Regarding 
that evidence, she writes: 
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One has to use the declarations 
obtained by the Special Military 
Tribunal with serious reservations, 
but they contain many elements 
which cannot be completely ne- 
glected. (p. 151, reviewer’s trans- 
lation) 


Unlike Mortimer, Mme. Cayrac- 
Blanchard, relying on Sudisman’s 
trial statements, accepts the thesis 
that the leaders of the PKI— |} 
though not the party as such— | 
were involved in the assassination | 
plot. She also considers it plausi- 
ble that “the leaders of the PKI 
may have hidden the truth in order 
to safeguard the future of the 
party.” 

At the same time, however, 
she fails to consider the possibil- 
ity—which, in the reviewer’s 
opinion, is cardinal to a full under- 
standing of the affair—that the 
leaders of the PKI may have re- 
frained from mobilizing their 
cadres and preparing for outright 
armed rebellion simply because 
the purpose of the plot was not to 
seize power by force from Su- 
karno, but only to eliminate the 
small group of anti-Communist 
generals who could be expected 
to block the PKI’s “peaceful” road 
to power as Sukarno’s successors, 
and to replace those Army leaders 
with officers favorable to the PKI. 
Such a scheme had to be staged 
as if it were ‘an internal Army 
affair,” and mobilizing the PKI 
cadres would have been contrary 
to the logic of the plot. As to the 
more exotic interpretations, such 
as the Wertheim thesis that Gen- 
eral Suharto may have played a 
central role in staging the Gestapu 
Affair, Mme. Cayrac-Blanchard 
takes note of the various theses 
and wisely concludes that the bits 
of circumstantial evidence _ in- 
volved ‘“‘can be regarded as pure 
coincidences” (p. 156). 


ROM WHAT HAS been published 
so far on the Gestapu Affair, it is 

lear that we are still a long way 

om knowing what really hap- 
pened. Hence, the publication in 
the Netherlands—in Indonesian 
and in English translation—of the 
interrogations of Indonesian Ma- 
ine Colonel Bambang Widjanarko, 

nder the curious title The Devious 
Dalang, Sukarno and the So-called 
Untung-putsch, provides a wel- 
ome addition to the available evi- 
dence, even though the origin and 
authenticity of the reports cannot 
be critically appraised. Colonel 
Widjanarko served as an adjutant 
to President Sukarno from De- 
cember 1960 to July 1967, when 
he was reassigned to the Marine 


Corps. The published interrogation 
reports establish the curious fact 
that he was not questioned by the 
Central Investigation Team of the 
Indonesian government until five 
years after the Gestapu Affair and 
four months after Sukarno’s death. 
Nor were the interrogation reports 
ever officialy released by the Indo- 
nesian authorities; they were pri- 
vately obtained by a Dutch jour- 
nalist, Antonie C. A. Dake, in the 
course of his research for a doc- 
toral dissertation in Political Sci- 
ence for the Free University of 
Berlin.’ 

The Widjanarko testimony im- 
plicates Sukarno much more 
deeply in the assassination of the 
six generals than any previously 


available documentary material. 
But in the absence of any explana- 
tion of why Colonel Widjanarko 
was only interrogated in October 
1970, the full value of this po- 
tentially important document can- 
not be established. All things con- 
sidered, the field still remains wide 
open for a serious effort to recon- 
struct the Gestapu Affair in keep- 
ing with scholarly historiographic 
standards. 


1 Antonie C. A. Dake, /n the Spirit of the 
Red Banteng, indonesian Communists 
Between Moscow and Peking, The Hague: 
Mouton & Co. 1973, pp. 479. For a review of 
this book, see Justus M. van der Kroef, 
“Asian Communism in the Crucible,” 
Problems of Communism, January-february 
1975, pp. 55-58. 


The Outlook for Eastern Europe 


By Samuel L. Sharp 


LOUIS J. MENSONIDES and 
JAMES A. KUHLMAN, 

Eds: The Future of /nter-bloc 
Relations in Europe. New York, 
Praeger, 1974. 

ROBERT R. KING and 
ROBERT W. DEAN, Eds.: 

East European Perspectives on 
European Security and 
Cooperation. New York, Praeger, 
1974. 


AS THESE LINES are being written, 
the reviewer has the advantage 
of knowing, as the contributors to 
the two books under consideration 
here did not, that a spectacular 


gathering of 35 heads of states 
and governments took place in 
Helsinki in July 1975. These 
dignitaries met to affix their signa- 
tures to a series of laboriously 
negotiated documents, including 
one of fairly prodigious length that 
contains a codification of princi- 
ples which are supposed to govern 
relations among the nation-states 
of Europe (minus, of course, un- 
splendidly isolated Albania) and 
others with an acknowledged in- 
terest in the peace and security 
of the continent. Yielding to the 
terminology employed during the 
negotiations, one can Say that the 
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eggs in all three baskets have 
finally been hatched in something 
of a record for protracted incuba- 
tion, as the first suggestion of a 
conference on European security 
was made by V. M. Molotov back 
in February 1954 at the Berlin 
Conference of Foreign Ministers. 
In the opinion of some, to be sure, 
such imagery may tend to mislead, 
for reference to the hatching of 
eggs implies the birth of some- 
thing new, whereas what appears 
to have occurred is the formal is- 
suance and acceptance of a long- 
delayed birth certificate for the 
situation in Europe produced by 
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the outcome of World War Il. Yet, 
whether one shares this view or 
puts a broader and more cheerful 
interpretation on the event, one 
still deals with an accomplished 
fact. 

For this reason, one must pay 
tribute to the bravery of the col- 
lective authors of these volumes, 
who undertook to speculate about 
the future of all or part of Europe 
when there was no certainty that 
the Conference on _ European 
Security and Cooperation (CSCE) 
would be held and, if it material- 
ized, what its exact format would 
be. Nonetheless, a careful look 
at the character of the conference 
suggests that their efforts have not 
suffered appreciably from their 
temerity. 

It is clear from the long history 
of the idea of such a conference 
that the event was the outgrowth 
of Soviet initiative. The notion of 
convening it was pursued over 
the years through multiple chan- 
nels: direct overtures by Soviet 
officials and diplomats; moves 
credited to the diplomacy of UN 
members acting, to say the least, 
in close association with Soviet 
diplomacy (as, for instance, the 
proposal linked with the name of 
Poland’s former Foreign Minister, 
Adam Rapacki); resolutions and 
communiqués of the political arm 
of the Warsaw Pact organization; 
and, finally, statements and ap- 
peals by gatherings of Communist 
parties, either of a regional or an 
all-European nature. 

Up to acertain point, moreover, 
the Soviet Union and its allies 
assiduously repeated, with vary- 
ing degrees of intensity, two 
themes: the evil of the American 
“imperialist” presence in Europe 
and the menace of “Bonn revanch- 
ism.” The first of these obviously 
played upon the sense of pride 
and independence of West Euro- 


peans; hence, it looked like an 
attempt to capitalize on occasional 
manifestations of seeming dis- 
array in the political-military ar- 
rangements within NATO. The 
second, in keeping alive East 
European recollections of the 
“German menace,” was presum- 
ably designed to maintain solidar- 
ity between Moscow and the East 
European states. 

But there is a serious question 
about how’ accurately these 
themes reflected Soviet motiva- 
tions and expectations with regard 
to the conference. One cannot, 
to be sure, eliminate all elements 
of uncertainty as to why any de- 
cision in the field of international 
relations was taken; however, one 
can distinguish between motiva- 
tions that would have made tenta- 
tive sense according to reasonable 
criteria at the time the decision 
was reached (even if the efforts 
launched as a result of that deci- 
sion subsequently went sour) and 
those that would have made no 
sense at any time. In this con- 
text, it is difficult to accept the 
notion that Soviet officials and 
their East European allies at any 
juncture considered that it would 
be possible to use the conference 
to bar the United States from par- 
ticipation in the defense arrange- 
ments of Western Europe. By the 
same token, it is hard to believe, 
despite numerous Soviet hints to 
the contrary, that Moscow ever 
had any thoughts of scrapping the 
formal structure of the Warsaw 
Pact organization in return for the 
dissolution of NATO, and of rely- 
ing on a rather vague all-European 
security mechanism. Allowance 
must be made for the technique 
of what might be called the 
“pseudo-concession”: starting ini- 
tially from an absurdly outrageous 
or unrealistic position and slowly 
moving toward ultimate accep- 
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tance of a compromise envisaged | 
from the outset as the limit off 
the feasible. This technique per-§ 
mits the actor to presorve a repu- | 
tation for reasonableness, while 
also satisfying ideologically con- 
ditioned expectations like those 
that derive from Marxist 
machismo. 

The course of events leading 
up to the CSCE lends credence 
to such a line of argument. For 
example, the USSR agreed to 
American participation in the con- 
ference, and it recognized that no 
progress could be achieved toward 
convening the conference until 
Moscow had negotiated specific 
arrangements for reiations with 
West Germany and had spelled out 
the conditions of access to Berlin. 

Perhaps more important, how- 
ever, the final arrangements for 
the solemn event in Helsinki did 
not in actuality provide any party 
with a one-sided advantage. Some 
analysts may still maintain that 
the tenor of certain of the docu- 
ments signed in Helsinki confers 
“undeserved” legitimacy on the 
status quo in Eastern Europe 
(which mirrors the outcome of 
World War II as modified by events 
within the area, not by outside 
challenges). All that can be said 
about this view is that it mistakes 
certification for creation. To the 
observer not tied emotionally to 
a deserving but not very hopeful 
cause, the CSCE appears to reflect 
a roughly balanced need for posi- 
tive results. 

At the same time, it is quite 
apparent that these results do not 
constitute a major alteration of 
circumstances in Euronve. They 
might be likened to the _inter- 
national treaties banning nuclear 
weapons from outer space and the 
bottom of the sea, for while they 
represent worthwhile steps toward 
reducing conflict and potential 


sonfrontation, their impact on the 
ture of East-West relations in 
urope and on intrabloc relations 
in Eastern Europe is bound to be 
imited. 


HUS, THE TWO volumes before 
s retain their essential relevance. 
he first addresses itself to the 
ture (or alternate futures) of 
elations between the two major 
politico-military blocs in Europe. 
In the final chapter, Walter L. 
Barrows assesses possible models 
for the future—including a Soviet- 
ized Europe, a “Finlandized” 
Europe, a fragmented Europe, an 
Europe des états, an “Atlantic” 
Europe, a partnership Europe, and 
an independent and federalized 
Europe—in terms of American 
and Soviet preferences. He con- 
cludes that an “Independent 
Federal Europe” (apparently 
meaning a federalized Western 
Europe), especially one with an 
autonomous nuclear capability, 
would be “welcomed by neither 
power,” and he endorses Alastair 
Buchan’s suggestion that the 
USSR would no doubt prefer to 
continue its “limited adversary” 
relationship with a “conservative 
United States,”’ provided the latter 
were content “not to stir up 
trouble in Eastern Europe,” rather 
than to deal with a new, unpre- 
dictable power in Western Europe. 

This view, incidentally, permits 
one to interpret some past moves 
of Soviet diplomacy as clumsy, 
not to say perverse, efforts to 
obtain American consent to a 
partnership arrangement based 
on the common interest of the 
superpowers in resisting unsettl- 
ing shifts in the global balance 
potentially undesirable from the 
“conservative” perspective of 
both. It should be made clear, 
however, that such an interpreta- 
tion is only mentioned, not neces- 


sarily accepted, by a number of 
the contributors to the volume. 

The general conclusion that 
emerges from the volume is that 
the continued operation'§ of 
balance-of-power factors and 
shifting military alignments in the 
conduct of international relations 
would mean “a precarious exist- 
ence at best” for both parts of 
Europe. While this appears to be 
a sound guess, hopes for accep- 
tance of a code of conduct “less 
preoccupied with the military- 
security implications of  inter- 
national interaction’”’ can hardly 
be said to mirror tendencies 
actually visible on the horizon. 

As a final note, it is worth 
pointing out that at least some of 
the contributors display com- 
mendable modesty and hesitancy 
about their conclusions even 
though they employ techniques of 
investigation relying heavily on 
the help of computers. For ex- 
ample, Charles W. Kegley, Jr., 
whose inquiry produces the not 
unreasonable finding that no 
major modification is to be ex- 
pected in interbloc relations in 
Europe, suggests that “we should 
be hesitant about accepting as 
definitive the findings of this or 
any research effort.” That it is 
necessary, however, for him to 
clothe this conclusion in language 
such as “the system’s basic be- 
havioral profile exhibits such in- 
variance as to render extremely 
improbable the emergence of a 
new interbloc system clearly dis- 
tinguishable from the past” strikes 
the reviewer as somewhat preten- 
tious. 


THE VOLUME edited by Robert R. 
King and Robert W. Dean ex- 
amines the possibilities of evolu- 
tion within the eastern part of the 
European continent. It discusses 
thoroughly the impact of détente 
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in general and of European secu- 
rity arrangements in particular on 
the area. 

While the editors and contribu- 
tors to the book offer their opin- 
ions in a private capacity, they 
are all connected with Radio Free 
Europe, and in view of accusations 
heaped on that organization by 
Communists sources in the past, 
there is a certain piquancy in the 
neo-realistic spirit that pervades 
the book. For instance, the intro- 
ductory chapter of the study ob- 
serves: 


Western policy has now turned 
away from the assumption that 
an evident, if inchoate, East Euro- 
pean desire for greater independ- 
ence from Moscow was capable 
of acceleration and exploitation. 


Elsewhere, it is remarked: 


The West recognizes that the road 
to a new modus vivendi with the 
states of Eastern Europe runs of 
necessity through Moscow. 


The neo-realistic spirit is es- 
pecially manifest in the discussion 
of the possibilities for an altera- 
tion of the Soviet role in Eastern 
Europe. The judgment is advanced 
that since “Soviet determination 
to maintain hegemony undiluted 
and unchallenged” remains a 
constant, the pressures that 
détente has released for greater 
tolerance of diversity in Eastern 
Europe are bound to have strict 
limits. In fact, there will probably 
be increased efforts in certain 
areas, such as ideology and eco- 
nomic coordination, to tighten 
control (a prediction since borne 
out by developments in a number 
of East European countries). Thus, 
while arrangements designed 
(from the Western perspective at 
least) to promote greater move- 
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ment across more permeable 
borders have introduced a meas- 
ure of dynamic fluidity and am- 
biguity into the situation, the 
political fate of Eastern Europe will 
continue to be governed by Soviet 
determination to maintain a re- 
gional pax Sovietica. (The editors, 
it should be noted, display a 
rather puzzling male chauvinism 
in speaking of a pax Sovieticus/) 
For this reason, the authors draw 
an apparent distinction between 
“mere” and “real” détente, expect- 
ing the latter to result only from 
“evolution of the Soviet system,” 
a long-term proposition in their 
eyes. 


It may be appropriate to under- 
score from a post-CSCE perspec- 
tive that although détente and the 
CSCE have opened up a period 
of “adaptation” in European rela- 
tions, the Soviet leadership prob- 
ably will deliberately attempt to 


restrict their impact on the 
internal evolution of the USSR 
and the Soviet role in Eastern 
Europe. Furthermore, though 
elimination of the “German 
menace” has reduced the _ ten- 


ability of Moscow’s claims to 
constitute the ultimate guarantor 
of East European security, the 
Soviet Union is likely to remain the 
“arbiter of the terms and modes 


of peaceful engagement.” 

Nevertheless, if, as the authors 
contend, “mere” détente gets at 
what is the “central issue” for the 
United States and the Soviet 
Union—the avoidance of a direct 
confrontation with each other— 
it may amount to quite a lot, given 
the implications of nuclear tech- 
nology. In short, though one may 
be annoyed by the circumscribed 
parameters within which develop- 
ments in Eastern Europe will 
probably move, any sign of move- 
ment and adjustment is more 
encouraging than a rigid, frozen 
framework of East-West confronta- 
tion. 


CORRECTION 


Some copies of the September-October 1975 issue of Problems of Communism contain an error in Figure 1, page 8, 
a structural diagram of the Warsaw Treaty Organization (accompanying Lawrence T. Caldwell’s article, “The Warsaw 
Pact: Directions of Change”): In the box listing the “Joint Armed Forces” (bottom left), “East European national con- 


tingents” should have appeared as a separate item outside and above the brackets designating “Soviet forces perma- 
nently assigned to WTO.” 
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